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INVENTORY OF SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED BY 
THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN SEED AND PLANT INTRO- 
DUCTION DURING THE PERIOD FROM NOVEMBER 1 
TO DECEMBER 31, 1919 (NO, 61; NOS. 48427 TO 
49125). 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


This inventory describes a wealth of new plants. There are more 


‘than 25 new fruits included in it, more than 10 striking new timber 


trees, 4 street or windbreak trees, 8 new forage plants, 5 new cereals, 
2 drug plants, 4 new vegetables, and more than 125 new ornamental 
trees, shrubs, or plants. The expense of propagating these and of 
finding people who are interested in growing them is one which only 
those who see the thousands of seedlings coming up can appreciate. 
The knowledge that the success of a single one of them may in time 
pay for all the trouble and expense turns the trouble of taking care 
of them into a romance of real fascination. 

The maruka grass (chinochloa stagnina, No. 48427) of the Phil- 
ippines for trial on overflowed lands on the Everglades of Florida 
is worth emphasizing. 

Mr. J. Burtt Davy collected for us, during a short expedition into 
the region of the Belgian Kongo and Rhodesia, seeds of a remarkable 
number of interesting economic plants (Nos. 48428 to 48503), among 
which should be mentioned the knob thorn (Acacia pallens, No. 
48428, one of the most valuable hardwood trees of the Transvaal; the 
mootungulu (Amomwm sp., No. 48433), an edible-fruited plant re- 
lated to the ginger; the kifumbe (Bawhinia reticulata, No. 484387), 
the pods of which are used for fodder; the mookasje (Diospyros 
senegalensis, No. 48454), a persimmon from the Belgian Kongo; the 
noxa tree (Parinari mobola, No. 48469), a handsome ornamental 


and useful tree of the Rosacez, whose leaves are dark green above 


and snowy white below and whose edible fruits, the size of a small 


peach, are produced in such abundance that at the time of ripening 
a large proportion of the native population is sustained almost 


exclusively on them; and various cultivated forms of Uapaca (Nos. 
48490 to 48494) , a genus of Euphorbiacee, bearing edible fruits which 
are given native names by the inhabitants of the Kongo. 

The yama-momo of Japan or yang mei of China (Myrica rubra, 
No. 48504) is one of the most showy of table fruits, and the fact that 
specimens of it are growing at Chico, Del Monte, and Berkeley, Calif., 
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and Brooksville, Fla., makes it appear desirable to arouse more 
interest in its culture in America. Its slow growth should not prevent 


its being planted extensively, for it is a handsome evergreen tree — 


worthy of a place on anyone’s lawn. 
The Mexican hawthorn (No. 48507), sent by Mr. F. S. Furnivall, 


with fruits suited for preserves, may add a fruiting and ornamental 
tree to our Southern States. 

When the writer was in Cape Town in 1902, Prof. MacOwan called 
to his attention the spekboom, an important fodder tree of the Karoo, 
and one of the trees then standing in the gardens was cut down and 
sent in as cuttings. As a result several trees of this species are now 
growing in Santa Barbara and San Diego, Calif. If it can be natu- 
ralized in this portion of California and become wild, as in 


South Africa, it will add a valuable forage asset to the hillsides of 


that region. Dr. Shantz has sent in additional material with most 
interesting data on this important tree (Portulacaria afra, No. 
48510). 

The late Aaron Aaronsohn called attention to Crataegus azarolus, 
which he had used successfully as a stock for early pears in Palestine. 
Sr. Pedro Giraud sends in two varieties of it for trial (Nos. 48516 and 
48517). 

Mr. J. B. Norton, who was sent out as an agricultural explorer 
to South China, was prevented by ill health from carrying out the 
program outlined for the work there, but, before he was forced to 


return, he obtained several interesting things, among which are a 
new Actinidia (No. 48551), related to the yang-tao; the Chinese 


“olive” (Canarium album, No. 48554) which, contrary to general 
belief, he found has a pleasant, refreshing flavor; a small water- 
melon with a thin rind (No. 48558), which he suggests might, after 
improvement, be adapted for serving as, an “individual melon;” 


a lawn and grazing grass (Eremochloa ophiuroides, No. 48566) for 


clay soils possibly as far north as the Carolinas; a new species of 
legume (Apios fortunei, No. 48569), related to our native Apios 
tuberosa, which may be useful in the hybridization and seleetion of 
ihis promising wild legume; a new, attractive pot ornamental (77i- 
chosanthes cucumeroides, No. 48585), which the Chinese train on 
special frames in pots; an ornamental perennial shrubby Melastoma 
(Uf. repens, No. 48718) ; the “ tiger grass” (Miscanthus sinensis, No. 
48719), from the inflorescence of which excellent brooms are made; 
and three species of Rubus (Nos. 48739 to 48742), promising for 
hybridization. 


Since Bignonias are among the most beautiful of the climbers 


grown in Florida, a new vine of the same family (Pandorea ricaso- 
liana, No. 48624), which so experienced a horticulturist as Dr. Pros- 
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chowsky says is most strikingly beautiful, producing large bunches 
of pale-rose blooms, is worthy of emphasis. 

With this hivaitory begins the description of the collections which 
were made by Dr. H. L. Shantz, agricultural explorer for this office, 
during the time in which he was attached to the Smithsonian expedi- 
tion through South and East Africa. As described in the daily 
papers of the period, Dr. Shantz made, in company with Dr. Raven, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, a study of the native agriculture of 
the eastern part of the Belgian Kongo, German East Africa, Portu- 
guese East Africa, and British East Africa, starting at Cape Town 
and coming out at Cairo. The trip took approximately a whole 
year and resulted in the collection of invaluable information, photo- 
graphs, and living material bearing upon the customs of the re- 
markable agricultural people of these portions of Africa and also 
in the introduction of hundreds of samples of potentially valuable 
seeds which should make it possible to discover whether any of the 
erops grown by these remarkable races have value for the American 
farmer. 

Dr. Shantz finds the m’tsama melon (Citrullus vulgaris, No. 

48761) of the Kalahari Desert the chief water supply of travelers 
and dwellers in that region and recommends its further trial 
in Texas and California. He suggests the use of Dimorphotheca 
epectabilis (No. 48768) for our Great Plains and western 
desert regions. He found a large-fruited form of Mimusops (J. 
zeyheri, No. 48777), which was said to be delicious and would 
probably grow in southern Texas. He reports Themeda triandra 
_ (No. 48787) as the most dominant grass of the sweet veldt of 
Africa. He got a collection of cowpeas (Vigna sinensis, Nos. 
48791 to 48793) from Cape Province; a new jujube, which is pro- 
lific and an attractive ornamental (Ziziphus sp., No. 48796); and a 
beautiful shade tree (Combretum salicifolium, No. 48809), which 
grows along all the watercourses of the arid region around Pretoria 
and the Orange River region and appears very promising for southern 
Texas and California. 

Regarding the grass called teff (Eragrostis abyssinica, No. 48815), 
_ the staple hay crop of the high veldt, Dr. Shantz remarks, “It is the 
most important plant next to corn in the Transvaal. It should grow 
- from Amarillo, Tex., to Judith Basin, Mont.” It requires summer 
rain and therefore i id not adapted for cultivation in the Southwest. 

Of the kikuyu grass (Pennisetum clandestinum, No. 48818) the 
Union of South Africa Department of iA arichiitars reports that in 
wet weather it keeps green all the time, in spite of heavy frosts, and 
even makes some growth. For soiling dairy cows it is the grass 
par excellence; it grows almost as rapidly as lucern, yielding four 
or five cuttings in a season; in food value it is superior to any of our 


other grasses. 
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Rhus lancea (No. 48821) Dr. Shantz believes deserves careful study 
as a shade and timber tree for the southern Texas region, Porntiee 
it will stand the frosts there. 

Since the Strychnos spinosa has proved adapted to cuiliaies in 
southern Florida, another species, S. pungens (Nos. 48824 and 
48825), may do as well. It forms an important element of the food 
of wild elephants in Mozambique, where the fruits, as large as 
pummelos, often lie thick on the ground beneath the trees. 

Though no commercial variety of corn or sorghum may come 
directly from them, it is important for the cereal breeder to have for 
his work the types of these cereals which for centuries, perhaps, have 
been cultivated by the native African tribes. Under Nos. 48827 
to 48832 are described authentic ears of the corn grown by the — 
Basutos, who still control one of the least disturbed sections of South 
Africa, and under Nos. 48849 to 48859 are described a collection of 
their sorghums. 

Through Mr. F. L. Rockwood, of Bogota, Galena comes an in- 
troduction of the seeds of the giant Colombian blackberry (Aubus 
macrocarpus, Nos. 48751 and 48752), which was later studied ex- 
haustively by Mr. Wilson Popenoe. 

Mr. Edwin Ashby, of Blackwood, South Australia, has contributed 
a new Australian fruiting bush (A onbtridhe depressa, No. 48800) 
suited to regions of light rainfall (15 to 25 inches). It is known as 
the “native currant.” The bushes are not over 2 feet high and bear 
their fruits in great abundance in masses low down on the main 
stems. This new fruit seems certainly worthy of the attention of the 
horticulturists of Texas, Arizona, and southern California. 

Through the Forestry Commission of New South Wales a quantity 
of seeds of the quandong, or “native peach ” (Mida acwminata, No. 
48837), has been obtained. This tree grows in the hotter and drier 
parts of New South Wales and bears red fruit (from 14 to 3 inches 
in circumference), which make excellent conserve and jelly. 

Dr. Alvaro da Silveira, of Minas Geraes, Brazil, sends the pusa 
(Mouriria pusa, No. 48838), a new fruit about the size of a wild 
cherry, which is borne on a small tree 10 feet high and which ought 
to grow in southern Florida and California. 

American children are all familiar with the elderberry, and their 
faces have more than-once been stained by its fruits. Hugo Mulertt, 
of Wiesbaden, Germany, has discovered a mutation of the European 
elderberry (Sambucus nigra, No. 48839), which has very large berries | 
that instead of being black are greenish golden in color and semi- 
transparent; they do not stain linen or one’s teeth and yet are most 
excellent: when cooked. 
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Two varieties of Natal grass (7’richolaena rosea, Nos. 48843 and 
48844) from New Zealand will attract the attention of horticulturists 
in Florida, where this grass has been such a success. 

The Siberian brier (Rosa lawa, No. 48845) which, according to 
Mr. George M. Taylor, of the Florists’ Exchange, is an excellent 
stock for roses on medium and light soils, merits trial by others. 

The growing interest in Job’s-tears (Cotx lacryma-jobi) as a 
cereal and forage crop makes the collection of 16 varieties of this 
cereal (Nos. 48860 to 48875) which Mr. Thompstone has sent in 
from Northern Circle, Burma, of unusual importance; and, accord- 
ing to Mr. G. N. Collins, the remarkable collection of varieties of 
corn (Nos. 48876 to 48921) from the same region, is composed of an 
entirely new type having waxy endosperms similar to that of a 
single isolated sort obtained by us from China a number of years 
ago. For breeding purposes these have very unusual interest. 

Through the courtesy of the Director General of Agriculture ot 
the Belgian Kongo, M. Leplae, 51 varieties of cassava (Manihot 
esculenta, Nos. 48924 to 48974) have been received for use in the 
tests of this plant as a vegetable for home use in southern Florida. 

Peppermint growers in Michigan will be pleased to have from 
the agronomist of the Hokkaido Agricultural Experiment Station 
authentic material of the best variety of Japanese peppermint 
(Mentha piperita, No. 48980). 

Petrea volubilis is one of the loveliest of all climbers recently intro- 
duced into southern Florida, and another species of the same genus 
(P. arborea, No. 49031) from Colombia, which is a shrub, will 
meet with a warm welcome there if it approaches the vine in beauty. 

Nos. 49032 to 49050 represent seeds which were collected by Mr. 
Allanson from the exotic fruiting trees and shrubs in the parks 
of Rochester, N. Y., and presented to us through the courtesy of 
Mr. Dunbar, director of the parks; and Nos. 49051 to 49123 repre- 
sent a similar collection from the Arnold Arboretum, through the 
courtesy of Prof. Sargent, its director. Most of them represent 
valuable introductions made by the Arboretum. 

The botanical determinations of seeds introduced have been made 
and the nomenclature determined by Mr. H. C. Skeels; and the 
_ descriptive and botanical notes have been arranged by Mr. G. P. 
Van Kseltine, who has had general supervision of this inventory, 
as of all other publications of this office. The manuscript has been 
prepared by Miss Esther A. Celander and Miss Patty T. Newbold. 

Davin Farrcui1p, 
Agricultural Explorer in Charge. 


Orrice or Foreign SEED AND PLant INTRODUCTION, 
Washington, D. C., October 8, 1921. 
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48427. Ecuinocuioa staGnina (Retz) Beauv. Poacee. 
(Panicum stagninum Retz.) “ Maruka grass 
From Rizal, Luzon, Philippine Islands. Presented by Mr. Adn. Hernandez, 
Director of Agriculture, Manila, through Prof. C. V. Piper. Numbered 
November 12, 1919. 


“A tall-growing grass much resembling Japanese millet but with longer awns. 
The grass is native in the Philippines, Africa, India, and probably most of the 
Indo-Malayan region. It was originally described by Rumphius from specimens 
from Batavia, Java. The grass commonly grows in shallow water or on very 
‘marshy ground. In the Philippines it covers large areas of nearly pure growth, 
and at the lower end of Laguna de Bay extensive areas are found on a floating 
Mass of vegetable matter. Quantities of this green grass are sold in the Manila 
market, where it is known as balili. The grass has many vernacular names in 
India, among which are the following: dul, dula, pedda-uda, nari, shangalli- 
gaddi, pedda-woondoo; in Sunda, tjampea; in Ceylon, maruka. The common 
name used in Ceylon is chosen as a common name for this grass, which therefore 
may be called ‘maruka grass. Panicum burgu Chev., of the Niger River, is 
considered identical by some botanists, but others regard it at least sub- 
specifically distinct. The grass is introduced in the hope that it may be valu- 
able on extensive areas of land in Florida periodically overflowed. In most 
regions it is reported to be not particularly palatable.” {( Piper.) 


48428 to 48503. 


From Johannesburg, Transvaal. Collected by Mr. J. Burtt Davy. Received 
October 29, 1919. Quoted notes by Mr. Davy, except as otherwise stated. 


48428. Acacia PALLENS (Benth.) Rolfe. Mimosacez. Knob thorn. 


“ (No. 207.) From Bosoli Siding, Southern Rhodesia. One of the 
more valuable timbers for mine props.” 


A valuable timber tree, 30 feet in height, with a heavy wood, used for 
making clubs; the timber is exceedingly hard and is durable under ground. 
It is considered to be one of the most valuable hardwood trees in the 
Transvaal and is cut extensively for mine props for the Rand. It is 


1 All introductions consist of seeds unless otherwise noted. 

_- It should be understood that the varietal names of fruits, vegetables, cereals, and other 
plants used in these inventories are those which the material bore when received by the 
Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction; and further, that the printing of such 
names here does not constitute their official publication and adoption in this country. , 
As the different varieties are studied, their identity fully established, their entrance into 
the American trade forecast, and the use of varietal names for them in American litera- 
ture becomes necessary, the foreign varietal designations appearing in these inventories 
will in many cases undoubtedly be changed by the specialists interested in the various 
groups of plants and the forms of the names brought into harmony with recognized 
American codes of nomenclature. 


- 
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48428 to 48503—Continued. 


characterized by the presence of prominent warts on the trunk and main 
branches, wherce it has received the vernacular name of Knopjesdoorn. 
(Adapted from Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1907, p. 361.) 
48429. ALBIZZIA KATANGENSIS Wildem. Mimosacee. 

“ (No, 166.) Musaasi. A large deciduous tree with valuable timber, 
from the wireless station, Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 

A tree from Katanga, Belgian Kongo, the roots of which are used in 
an infusion as a disinfectant. (Adapted from Wildeman, Etudes sur la 
Flore du Katanga, 4th ser., p..37.) : 
48430. ALpizzIA sp. Mimosacez. 

“ (No. 211.) From Choma, Northern Rhodesia.” 

48431. AMERIMNON sp. Fabacee. 
(Dalbergia sp.) 


“ (No. 120.) Moobanga. From near Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 


48432. AMERIMNON Sp. Fabacez. 
(Dalbergia sp.) 

* (No. 190.) From Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 
48433. AmMomum sp. Zinziberacez. 

“(No. 180.) Mootungulu. An herb with bright-red fruits, which are 
eaten by the natives. These fruits have the fragrance of some of the 
species of Kaempferia. Note the similarity of the name to the Zulu 
name for Carissa edulis (ama-tungulu) ; moo, like ama, is a prefix. From 
Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 

48434. ANTIDESMA sp. Euphorbiacez. 

“(No. 194.) Found on termite nests, in Likasi, Kambove, Belgian 
Kongo.” 


Received as Antidesma venosum, but it does not agree with our mate- 


rial of A. venosum. 
48435. ARACHIS HYPOGAEA L. Fabacez. Peanut. 
(No. 208.) Peanuts grown by natives at Kapiri M’Poshi, Northern 
Rhodesia.” 
48436. BAIKIAEA PLURIJUGA Harms. Cesalpiniacez. Rhodesian teak. 
“(No. 215.) From Victoria Falls, Rhodesia; found growing on a sand 
veld.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48234. 
48437 to 48439. BAUHINIA RETICULATA DC. Czesalpiniacee. 
48437. “(No. 188.) Kifumbe. The pods are much relished by cattle. 
A cattleman in Matabeleland, Southern Rhodesia, grinds them up to 
mix with concentrates for his pedigreed stock.” 

A spreading shrub or small tree; from its roots a mahogany- 
colored pigment is obtained, used by the Manyoro for staining 
wooden utensils. The stain is most effective; the liquid applied 
when only slightly diluted, dries rapidly and with a gloss. The 
shrub grows in quantity also in parts of Toro and Chagwe and is 
sometimes used in native medicine. (Adapted from Dawe, Eco- 
nomic Resources of Uganda, p. 26.) 

48438. “(No. 210.) From Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 
48439. “(No. 205.) From Broken Hill, Northern Rhodesia.” 
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48440. BRACHYSTEGIA sp. Cesalpiniacer. 
“(No. 132.) Kaputu. A common and characteristie tree of the forest. 
Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 


48441. BRACHYSTEGIA sp. Cesalpiniacer. 


“(No. 133.) Near to Kaputu, but the leaves, pods, and seeds appear to 
be larger than those of No. 132.” 

48442. BRACHYSTEGIA sp. Cesalpiniacex. 

“(No. 191.) TYootoole. The dominant forest tree at Likasi near Kam- 
bove, Belgian Kongo. Formerly used by the natives for making bark- 
cloth garments.” 

48443. CANAVALI GLADIATUM (Jacq.) DC. Fabacex. Sword bean. 


“(No. 163.) The red-seeded variety. Grown on fences in Elizabeth- 
ville gardens.” 

“The sword bean, also known as the knife bean and the saber bean, is 
eultivated through much of southern Asia and also in Africa. The flowers 
shade from white to red and the seeds are white, gray, or red. The young 

_ pods are prepared after the manner of snap beans and are well flavored 
and wholesome. - It is considered one of the best of the native vegetables 
in India. The very young pods have but little flavor, but when about half 
grown their taste suggests mushrooms. They are best when about half 
grown, as the full-sized green pods are rather fibrous. The mature seeds 
do not seem to be much used as food, though they lack the strong odor of 

' those of the jack bean. The young pods are used by the Japanese for 
pickling and are very good for this purpose. All varieties of the sword 
bean that we have tested are rambling vines, none of them being bushy 
like the jack bean; they are not so desirable for forage as the latter 
species, since the foliage is just as bitter and the habit inferior. The In- 
dian yariety with red seeds and red flowers has proved very satisfactory 
as a cover crop in Porto Rico. Cattle are said to graze on the plant there 
to a limited extent. The plant will develop full-grown green pods as far 
north as Washington, D. C., but ordinarily the season is not long enough 
for the seeds to ripen.” (C. V. Piper.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46773. 

48444, Cassia aBBREVIATA Oliver. Cwrsalpiniace. 


“(No. 134.) From granitic soils, Matoppo Hills, Matabeleland, South- 
ern Rhodesia.” 


A shrub or tree, attaining a height of 12 to 25 feet, with bright ocher- 
colored flowers; native to Mozambique district. (Adapted from Oliver, 
Flora of Tropical Africa, vol. 2, p. 271.) 

48445. Cassia sp. Cexsalpiniacee. 

_ “(No, 193.) A deciduous tree with long pods; found on termite nests at 
Likasi, near Kambove, Belgian Kongo.” 
48446. Cassia sp. Cssalpiniaces. 

“(No. 196.) Paampi. Pods used to kill fish. From Likasi, Belgian 
Kongo.” 

48447. CoMBRETUM sp. Combretacez. 


“(No. 104.) An evergreen. From a sand veld at Victoria Falls, Iho- 
desia.” 
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48448. CompBretuM sp. Combretacez. 

“(No. 152.) Near Kimbembe River, Katanga, Belgian Kongo. Large 
fruits in dense clusters.” 

48449. CoMBRETUM sp. Combretacee. = 
“(No. 154.) Kifoola-buto. Near Kimbembe River, Katanga, Belgian 
Kongo.” ; 

48450. ComBRETUM sp. Combretace. 

“(No. 164.) Governor’s garden, Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 
48451. CommirHora sp. Balsameacee. . 

“(No. 57.) A spiny, green-barked, deciduous tree. The trunk or 
branches, cut off and set in the ground during the rainy season, strike 
root readily and make good living posts for fences or kraal walls. From 
Bulawayo, Matabeleland, Southern Rhodesia.” 

48452. DIGITARIA ERIANTHA Steud. Poacex. Grass. 

“(No. 214.) One of our best native sweet-grasses.” 

Common throughout the eastern half of South Africa, rare in the west. 
Said to be good fodder for cattle. (Adapted from Oliver, Flora of Tropi- 
cal Africa, vol. 9, pt. 3, p. 429.) 

48453. DIoscoREA sp. Dioscoreaceex. ; 

“(No. 173.) Bulbils from termite nests at Elizabethville, Belgian 
Kongo.” ' 
48454. DIOSPYROS SENEGALENSIS Perr. Diospyracee. Inkulu. 

“(No. 121.) Mookasje. Near Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 

A shrub or tree, from 6 to 40. feet high, bearing edible fruits up. to an 
inch in diameter.- The compact, ebonylike wood is useful in many ways 
and is much thought of by the natives, who call it monkey guava in 
West Africa and aje in Abyssinia. The tree is widely scattered, ranging 
from Abyssinia and Mozambique on the east to the Gold Coast ana 
Angola on the west. (Adapted from Hiern, Ebenacee, p. 165.) 

A fruiting tree of the inkulu is shown in Plate I. 

48455. DIPLORHYNCHUS sp. Apocynacee. 

“(No. 155.) Muéngwe, Near the Kimbembe River, Katanga, Belgian 
Kongo.” ) 

48456. ELEUSINE CORACANA (L.) Gaertn. Poaces. Ragi millet. 

“(No. 143.) A small-seeded millet cultivated by the natives and 
chiefly used for the manufacture of pombe, a kind of beer.” 

A substitute for sorghum, called by the Arabians teleboon, by the 
Abyssinians tocusso; it is grown only on the poorest soil and where the 
ground is too wet to admit a better crop. The grain is very small and 
generally black and is protected by a thick, hard skin; it has a disagree- 
able taste and makes only a wretched sort of pap. It yields a yeast that 
is more fit for brewing than for baking; in fact, not only do the Niam- 
Niam, who are the principal growers of the Eleusine, but also the Abys- 
sinians make a regular beer by means of it. (Adapted from Schwein- 
furth, The Heart of Africa, p. 248.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No, 46295. 
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AN AFRICAN PERSIMMON TREE, THE INKULU, IN FULL BEARING. (DIO- 
SPYROS SENEGALENSIS PERR., S. P. I. No. 48454.) 


One of the most interesting plants found by Dr. H. L. Shantz in the Belgian Kongo is the inkulu. 
Its fruits are somewhat like our persimmons in general character; when green they are quite 
astringent, but after becoming fully ripe they have a delicious, sweet flavor. The wood, like 
that of many other species of Diospyros, is hard, dark colored, and of considerable value. 
Dr. Shantz found marked variation in the size, shape, and flavor of fruits on the wild trees. 
Selection would probably produce varieties of superior merit. The plant is rather drought 


resistant. but would probably stand very little frost. (Photographed by Dr. H. L. Shantz, 
Kafue, Northern Rhodesia, November 22, 1919: P36774FS.) 
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A DENSE THICKET OF SPEKBOOM, IN THE ADDO BUSH, CAPE PROVINCE. 
PORTULACARIA AFRA JAC@., S. P. |. No. 48510.) 


“One of the most prominent plants of the addo bush, the habitat of the only herd of wild ele- 
phants in South Africa, this plant supplies the larger part of their forage. It is relished also 
by cattle, sheep, and ostriches, and even children enjoy eating the leaves. It may prove 
adapted to the coast region of southern California, where it is now growing in gardens, and 
possibly will take the place of the worthless chaparral.”” (Shantz.) (Photographed by Dr. 
H. L. Shantz, Kenkelbosch, Cape Province, September 7, 1919; P36202FS. 
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48428 to 48503—Continued. 
; 48457. ERYTHROPHLOEUM GUINEENSE Don. Cesalpiniacee. 

“(No. 126.) Mo’afi. A large, handsome tree, with bipinnate leaves; 
yields good timber. 

48458. EvupHorsia sp. Euphorbiacez. 
“(No. 170.) From Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 
48459. (Undetermined.) 
» “(No. 167.) Mufungo. From Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 
48460. FracourTis sp. Flacourtiacez. 

“(No. 88.) A thorny, edible-fruited evergreen tree from Cataract 
Island, Zambezi River, Mozambique. Probably the same as S. P. L. No. 
48249.” 

48461. GossyPriux sp. Malvacez. 
“(No. 109.) Tree from Zimba, Northern Rhodesia.” 
- 48462. Gossypium sp. Malvacer. 
- “(No. 189.) Mookollé. Fruits eaten by the natives. From Elizabeth- 
ville, Belgian Kongo.” 
48463. Hisiscus sp. Malvacee. 

“ (No. 138.) A fiber plant from Tara, Northern Rhodesia.” 

48464. Hotcus sorcHum L. Poacex. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 

“ (No. 158.) Kafir corn. One of the staple foodstuffs of the South 
Kongo natives. From Katanga, Belgian Kongo.” 

“Kafir, the most widely grown variety of the grain sorghums, has 
considerable sugar in the stem, and all of the varieties are valuable as 
forage and are used extensively as a source of roughage both in the form 
of fodder and as silage. The yield of forage from the grain sorghums 
is usually about two-thirds that of the sweet sorghums, but the smaller 
yield is partly balanced by the higher feeding value of the seed of grain 
sorghums, which is an important item in both fodder and silage. Yields 
of 20 to 40 bushels of grain or 3 to 4 tons of fodder may be expected 
from the better varieties.” (H.N. Vinall.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47009. 

48465. Ints1A sp. Cesalpiniacee. 
ra (Afzelia sp.) 

“ (No. 149.) Moopaapi. From Keemelolo River, Belgian Kongo.” 
48466. KHAYA SENEGALENSIS (Desr.) Juss. Meliacez. 

_ ™ (No. 125.) Mawfwi. A fine tree. Belgian Kongo.” 
African mahogany. From west tropical Africa. An important timber 
_. and cabinet wood of the Tropics. (Adapted from Macmillan, Handbook 
_ of Tropical Gardening and Planting, p. 564.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. lL. No. 8311. 
48467. MARKHAMIA PAUCIFOLIOLATA Wildem. Bignoniacez. 

“ (No. 157.)  Tenda-kiwair or Tantanguale. From Kimbembe River, 
Katanga, Belgian Kongo.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48216. 

48468. Mimusops sp. Sapotaces. 

“ (No. 79.) From Rhodesia.” 
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48428 to 48503—Continued. | : ROBBD 
48469 to 48471. ParrNaARI MOBOLA Oliver. Rosacez. 

Nocha or noxa. One of the most handsome and useful trees of all the 
Huilla district, forming extensive forests in the mountainous parts of 
Morro de Lopollo. It rises to a height of 15 to 40 feet with a maximum 
diameter of 4 feet; the trunk branches dichotomously and tortuously. 
The crown is dilated, and the dense, leathery evergreen foliage, deep 
green above and snowy white beneath, is of extraordinary effect. The 
wood of the nora is generally employed in Huilla for the manufac- 
ture of furniture and other domestic articles and when properly seasoned 
makes good lumber. But what is most advantageous in this tree is its 
fruit, since at the time of its ripening, a large proportion of the native 
population is sustained almost exclusively on noras. So great is the 
abundance of these fruits in the neighborhood of Lopollo and Humpata 
that the natives offer large baskets of them to the European colonists 
at the price of about ten cents for a hundred fruits. The fruits are of 
the size of a small peach, containing the bulky stone enveloped in a 
farinaceous-pulpy mass, sweet and of a very agreeable aroma, (Adapted 
from Hiern, A Catalogue of Welwitch’s African Plants, pt. 1, p. 320.) 

48469. “(No.110.) Mobola plum, From Choma, Northern Rhodesia.” 
48470. ‘“‘(No.114.) From Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 

48471. “(No.182.) Moopundu. A large tree from Elizabethville, Bel- 
gian Kongo; the fruit is eaten by monkeys.” . . 
48472. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabacer. Common bean. 

“ (No. 184.) Haricot bean grown by natives in the Belgian Kongo, 
farther north than Elizabethville. It is supposed to be indigenous to the 
country.” 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47873. 

48473. PLECTRONIA sp. Rubiacex. 

“ (No. 168.) From termite nests near Blizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” a 
48474. PsEUDOLACHNOSTYLIS sp. Euphorbiacex. 

“(No. 139.) Moosalié. Fruit eaten by small antelopes.” 

“(No. 206.) From Broken Hill, Northern Rhodesia.” 

48475. PTEROCARPUS DEKINDTIANUS Harms. Fabacez. 

“(No. 115.) Moolembo. A rare and yaluable timber tree from Eliza- 
bethville, Belgian Kongo; yields a kino. [A kino isa. dark red or 
blackish tanniferous product similar to catechu, obtained from various 
tropical trees. It is commonly used in medicine as an astringent, but 
less often than catechu in tanning and dyeing.] ” 

A tree, 16 to 33 feet in height, with pinnate leaves and numerous- 
flowered racemes. The roundish membranaceous legume is broadly 
winged. (Adapted from Engler, Botanische Jahrbiicher, vol. 30, p. 89.) 
48476. Ricinus communis L. Euphorbiacez. | Castor-bean. 

“(No. 200.) Growing wild Hy a railroad track at Baya, Katanga 
Province, Belgian Kongo.” 

48477. SECURIDACA LONGIPEDUNCULATA Fres. Polygalacez. 

“(No. 172.) From Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 


A much-branched divaricate shrub, sometimes attaining a height of 
10 feet, native to Upper Guinea, Abyssinia, and Mozambique @istrict. 
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' The coriaceous leaves are revolute-margined when dry, and the flowers 
are rose, or shades of purple or violet, or variegated with white, in 
terminal spreading racemes. (Adapted from Oliver, Flora of Tropical 
Ajrica, vol. 1, p. 134.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47994. 

48478. SECURIDACA LONGIPEDUNCULATA PARVIFOLIA Oliver. Polygalacex. 

“(No. 123.) Mooyaye. The bast fiber is used for string. The ash 
of the root is said to be poisonous.” 

This plant has leaves considerably smaller than those of S. longi- 
pedunculata and its bark affords a valuable flaxlike fiber, the buaze 
fiber of Zambeziland. Native to Upper Guinea and Lower Guinea. 
(Adapted from Oliver, Flora of Tropical Africa, vol. 1, p. 134.) 


48479. Sproropotus rnpicus (L.) R. Br. Poacee. Grass. 
“(No. 209.) A useful grass, adventive at Burttholm, Vereeniging, 
Transvaal.” 


For previous introduction see S. P. I. No. 47803. 


48480. StrycHNOosS UNGUACHA A. Rich. Loganiacezx. 


“(No. 130.) Zaanza. A deciduous tree found growing near the river. 
The pulp surrounding the seeds is eaten by the natives.” 


An erect Abyssinian tree with somewhat leathery leaves and dense 
cymes of small white flowers. The globose fruit, 2 to 24 inches in 
diameter, contains 15 to 20 seeds which are three-fourths of an inch long. 
(Adapted from Thiselion-Dyer, Flora of Tropical Africa, vol. 4, sec. 1, p. 
534.) 

48481. SrryrcHNnos sp. Loganiacez. 

“(No. 201.) Collected in the woods near Baya, Katanga.” 
48482. TERMINALIA SERICEA Burchell. Combretacee. 

“(No. 137.) From Devonia, Matabeleland, near Bulawayo. Known 
as mangwe; considered one of the best timbers of Matabeleland, It is 
also called yellowwood (not the Cape yellowwood, which is Podocarpus).” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48258. 


48483. TERMINALIA sp. Combretacex. 


“(No. 151.) From granitic formation, Bulawayo, Matabeleland, 
Southern Rhodesia.” 


48484, TERMINALIA sp. Combretacer. 

“(No. 174.) From Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 
48485. TERMINALIA sp. Combretacez. 

“(No, 195.) Mukolwa. From Likasi, near Kambove, Belgian Kongo.” 
48486. TETRAPLEURA sp. Mimosacee. . 


*(No. 204.) A tall leguminous tree from Broken Hill, Northern 
~ Rhodesia.” 
48487. THEMEDA QUADRIVALVIS (L.) Kuntze. Poacez. Grass. 
“(No. 218.) Rooi-gras. The dominant grass of the high veld, on 
*sweet-veld’ areas. From Burttholm, Vereeniging, Transvaal. This is 
one of our best native grasses.” 
79252—22—_2 
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48428 to 48503—Continued. 
An annual erect grass, native to India and used there for fodder. — 
Introduced elsewhere. (Adapted from Thiselton-Dyer, Flora of Tropical — 


Africa, vol. 9, pt. 8, p. 420.) 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 41919. 


48488. ToUNATEA MADAGASCARIENSIS (Desv.) Kuntze. Cmsalpiniacee. 
(Swartzia madagascariensis Desv.) 

“(No. 147.) N’daale. The pod smells sweet inside, as though con- 
taining sugar; it is said to be edible for stock. Lubumbashi River, Bel- 
gian Kongo.” 

‘An African tree, 15 to 20 feet high, with spreading, horizontal, or 
even drooping branchlets. The bark is whitish, and the leaves cori- 
aceous. The space between the outer and inner layers of the coriaceous 
legume is filled by spongy transverse partitions inclosing resinous gummy 
matter. (Adapted from Hiern, Catalogue of Welwitsch’s African Plants, 
pt. 1, p. 286, and Oliver, Flora of Tropical Africa, vol. 2, p. 257.) 

48489. TRICHOLAENA ROSEA Nees. Poacee. Natal grass. 

““(No. 127.) Useful hay grass.” 

A perennial South African grass which does not survive the winter 
where the temperature falls much below freezing, so that it is usually 
cultivated as an annual. The seeds are produced in large clusters about 
the size and shape of a panicle of oats. In most cases the seed clus- 
ters are bright red or rosy crimson in color, and for that reason the grass 
has sometimes been called “ redtop.” It is, however, very different from 
the common northern grass known as redtop. The plants are killed by 
a single plowing, and by keeping the land cultivated in other crops 
through the whole of a single season all the seeds in the ground will 
have germinated and the young plants will be killed by cultivation, so 
Natal grass can not become a troublesome weed. Good Natal grass hay 
is an excellent feed. The stems and leaves are not tough, are very 
palatable, and are eaten without waste. The stems are so slender that 
the hay makes an attractive-looking bale and so sells well on the 
market. The commercial use of the hay has been developed in the 
past few years, and wherever offered it usually brings the same price 
as timothy. It is easily cured, is rich in protein, and the average yield 
is 23 to 3 tons per acre or about three-fourths of a ton for each cutting. 
When planted on favorable soil, Natal grass makes such vigorous 
growth as to choke out most other grasses and weeds. (Adapted from 
S. M. Tracy and C. V. Piper.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41921. 
48490 to 48492. Uaraca NITIDA Muell. Arg. Euphorbiacez. 


48490. “(No. 141.) Musokolobwe. Fruit edible. From Belgian 
Kongo.” | o 


\ 


A shrub or tree, up to 50 feet high, with an erect trunk and 


spreading head. The entire rigid, shining leaves are crowded to- 


ward the ends of the branches. Native to Lower Guinea, Rhodesia, 
and German East Africa. (Adapted from Thiselton-Dyer, Flora 
of Tropical Africa, vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 639.) 

48491. “(No. 160.) Musokolobwe (makooba). Fruit edible. From 
Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” Ar KY 
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tea: 48492. “(No.161.) Musokolobwe (kilobo). This appears to be a 
pe ih third form passing under the vernacular name.” 

48493. Uapaca sp. Euphorbiacee. 

“Bon “(Nos. 122 and 159.) Moosooku (kiloko). Found in the Belgian 
; Kongo near Elizabethville. 

48494. Uapaca sp. Euphorbiacee. 

-“(No..111.) A tree growing near a river at Elizabethville, Belgian 
Kongo (No. 213); mahobohobo from Choma, Northern Rhodesia; and 
wer (No. 156) edible fruit of makombui from the Kimbembe River, Katanga, 
- Belgian Kongo.” 

48495. VITEX CAMPORUM Buettn. Verbenacee. 

“(No. 144.) Mufutu. On termite nests at Elizabethville, Belgian 
Kongo.” 

A tree, native to Upper Guinea and Lower Guinea, with densely pu- 
bescent branchlets and long-stalked, 3-foliolate, somewhat leathery leaves. 
The hairy campanulate flowers are in dense, axillary cymes. (Adapted 
from Thiselton-Dyer, Flora of Tropical Africa, vol. 5, p. 323.) 

48496. ViTEx sp. Verbenacee. 


) 


: . “(No. 175.) Mufutu. There is more than one species passing under 
* this name. From Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 

_  —ss« 48497. Zea mays L.. Poacer. Corn. 
“(No. 186.) Native maize of the Belgian Kongo.” 

y * 48498. ZizipHUus sp. Rhamnacez. 


“(No. 124.) Loonkawle. Growing along rivers and on termite nests 
in the Belgian Kongo. The fruit is edible but not worth eating. The 
wood is useful and durable.” 

48499. ZizipHUS sp. Rhamnacee. 
“(No. 197.) From Lufisa River, Katanga, Belgian Kongo.” 
48500. (Undetermined. ) 
*“(No. 106.) From a sand veld, Victoria Falls, Rhodesia.” 
48501. (Undetermined. ) 
“(No. 108.) Tree at Zimba, Northern Rhodesia.” 
48502. (Undetermined.) 
— “(No. 140.) Kibobo. Edible fruit. From Elizabethville, Belgian 
Kongo.” 
- 48503. (Undetermined. ) 
“(No. 153.) Mukawba. A small edible-fruited tree from Kimbembe 
River, Katanga, Belgian Kongo.” 


48504. Myrica rupra Sieb. and Zuce. Myricacee. 
rs From Yokohama, Japan. Purchased from the Yokohama Nursery Co. 
he 


gale (Myrica gale), well known in America. It is a small tree, attaining a 
height of some 15 to 20 feet, with oblong or lanceolate, dark-green, smooth, and 
‘glistening leaves, 3 to 4 inches long. This tree, or large bush, grows especially 
in the mountains of southern Japan. Its name, yama-momo, indicates its 
habitation, as it means literally ‘mountain peach.” How far north it grows 
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wild I am not prepared to say. One Japanese authority asserts that it grows 
all over Japan, a statement I am unable to verify. A specimen in the botanical 
garden at Tokyo is about 12 feet high, with a very dense, spreading, round — 
head and short trunk. It is very ornamental. The fruit when fully ripe is — 
pleasantly acidulated and juicy. It is apparently made up of a large number 
of densely crowded sections, quite distinct from each other, but radiating from — 
a small central stone or hard seed. On this specimen the fruit was red, but 
there are varieties with fruits of different colors. A white-fruited kind, having 
comparatively large fruit, is said to be of very excellent quality. The tree 
is commonly propagated by seed, but the Japanese assert that it can also be 
grafted on the mulberry. It is planted by them partly for fruit and partly for 
ornament, but not largely for either purpose. The bark is an important dye- 
stuff. (Adapted from The American Garden, vol. 12, p. 82.) 


48505 and 48506. 


From Transvaal, South Africa. Presented by Mr. George Thorncroft, 
Winter Bros., Barberton. Received November 7, 1919. 


48505. ALOE PRETORIENSIS Pole Evans. Liliacez. 


Aloe pretoriensis is found commonly on many of the kopjes around 
Pretoria. It grows plentifully on the northern slopes of Mentjes Kop, 
and extends from here in an easterly and westerly direction on the range 
of hills composed of the Daasport quartzite; it is also found in the 
Spekboom Valley near Lydenburg, at Barberton, and along the foot of 
the Lebombo Range of mountains. 

The most distinctive feature of the plant is its tall branched inflores- 
cence, the racemes of which are densely clustered with brightly colored 
flowers; so conspicuous are they that they form a bright-scarlet patch of 
color in the landscape and are visible from a considerable distance. The 
flowers contain a quantity of honey and consequently attract large num- 
bers of brilliant sunbirds. The dense rosettes of tapering leaves, usually 
withered at the tips, have frequently a very characteristic red hue about 
them and spring from a stoutish stem 4 to 5 inches in diameter. The 
stem is dark brown to black in color, extremely rough, and clothed 
throughout its entire length by the remains of withered leafstalks. At 
first sight this Aloe certainly resembles A. lineata in general habit, but on 
closer examination it is found that the leaves are more narrowly linear- 
lanceolate than those of Aloe lineata. (Adapted from The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, vol. 56, 3d ser., p. 105.) 

48506. CyYRTANTHUS THORNCROFTI C. H. Wright. Amaryllidacex. 


An African bulbous plant with two long narrow leaves and bearing a 
short 2-flowered scape. The small light-red flowers are nearly an inch 
across. (Adapted from Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, p. 
421, 1909.) 


48507. CrarTarcus MEXICANA Moc. and Sesse. Malacez. 


From Guadalajara, Mexico. Presented by Mr. F. S. Furnivall, through 
Mr. Andrew J. McConnico, American consul. Received November 8, 1919. 
“White thorn, commonly known as the ‘ manzanilla’ or ‘ tejecote,’ is indige- 
nous to the mountain sections of Mexico and Guatemala; the fruit (a little apple 
about the size of the American crab apple) is insipid in the raw state but very 
valuable for making jelly; the tree or shrub may be used with marked success 
as a Stock in budding and grafting apples and pears.” (Furnivall.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46481. 
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48508. Amyepatus persica L. Amygdalacee. Peach. 
~~ (Prunus persica Stokes.) 
-. From Santa Cruz, Calif. Presented by Mr. George G. Streator. Received 


November 19, 1919. 
“Indian Blood peach. A vigorous-growing tree, bearing freestone peaches. 
The fiesh is dark blood red, very juicy, and of very good quality; the skin is 
_ greenish gray suffused with red. It is late maturing and looks as though it 
would make an excellent canning peach.” (Peter Bisset.) 


48509. Vocacarovua tverMis (Swartz) Knuth. Fabacee. 
(Andira inermis H. B. K.) 
. Prom Georgetown, Demerara, British Guiana. Presented by Mr. R. Ward, 
superintendent, Botanic Garden. Received November 25, 1919. 


A slow-growing leguminous tree, called in Jamaica cabbage tree or cabbage- 
bark tree, on account of its disagreeable odor. It is generally distributed in 
Porto Rico and is sometimes used in coffee plantations for shade. The fieshy 
pods, about the size of a horse-chestnut, contain but a single seed. The floors 
of the caves of Aguas Buenas, Porto Rico, are in places covered with the seeds 
of this species, which are carried in by bats for the sake of the inclosing pulp. 
These seeds germinate in the caves, sending up slender white sprouts 2 or 3 feet 
high. The woed, which is said to be hard and durable, varies in the same tree 
from reddish yellow to black and takes a high polish. It is used for wheel 
hubs, for flooring and all sorts of carpenter work, and was formerly used in 

_ Brazil in the construction of boats. In Porto Rico its most common use is for 
the framework of houses. It is imported into Europe and used for turned parts 
of cabinetwork, and to make canes and parasol handles. (Adapted from Cook 
and Collins, Mcrican, Central American, and Porto Rican Plants, p. 80.) 


48510. Porronacaria aFra Jacg. Portulacacex. Spekboom. 


F From Johannesburg, Transvaal. Cuttings collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, 
Agricultural Explorer of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received Novem- 
ber 26, 1919. 

' “(No. 122. Pretoria, Transvaal. October 8, 1919.) Plant from the Botanic 
Grounds.” (Shantz.) : 

A succulent South African shrub, rising to 12 feet, which affords locally the 
principal food for elephants; it is excellent for sheep pasture: hence, it may 
deserve naturalization on stony ridges and in sandy desert land not other- 
wise readily utilized. It is stated that all kinds of pasture animals eat it 
readily and, when grass is scarce, live on it almost entirely. It grows on hot 
rocky slopes and prefers doleritic soil. It is easily grown from cuttings and 
_ even from single leaves. Spekboom displays an extraordinary recuperative 
_ power when broken by browsing animals or when injured from other causes. 
The trunk may attain 1 foot in diameter. (Adapted from Mueller, Select 
_ Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 420.) 

"In some places the spekboom is arborescent, up to 20 feet high, often form- 

ing dense thickets. The juicy leaves are a wholesome food for all classes of 

stock as well as for wild animals, including buffaloes and elephants; hence, 
farms with plenty of spekboom need not fear an ordinary drought. “ Providence 
_ meant to spoil our farmers in placing the spekboom on the hills of the karoo,” 
wrote MacOwan in one of his articles on the fodder plants of the country. 
(Adapted from Marloth, The Flora of South Africa, vol. 1, p. 209.) 
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“The yearly rainfall of the region in which the spekboom thrives averages 
about 18} inches, and the rainiest months are the hottest ones (November, De- 
cember, and January), the temperature reaching 108° F. During these months 
the rainfall is about 2 inches. In the winter months the rainfall is between 
0.25 and 0.54 of an inch and the temperature sometimes as low as 21° F.. The 


$ 
* 


plant has been successfully introduced into America and small trees of it are 


now growing in San Diego and Santa Barbara, Calif.” (David Fairchild.) 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. Nos. 9604 and 12020. 
The spekboom is illustrated in Plate II. 


48511 to 48515. Rises ropsm A. Gray. Grossulariacee. 
Gooseberry. 


From near Castlerock, Wash. Collected by Dr. David Fairchild. Re- 
ceived September) 30, 1919, and October 6, 1919. 


‘Seeds of the largest wild gooseberries that I-have ever seen. The fruits 
from which these seeds were taken I collected from a vigorous bush growing 
beside the road on a detour between Castlerock and Kelso, Wash., September 
10, 1919. This particular bush appeared to bear unusually large fruits for a 
wild plant, some of them attaining a diameter of an inch. The fruits were 
attached to the bush by a very slender pedicel, and when I touched them they 
dropped into my hands. They were covered with flat-topped glandular hairs 
which made them slightly sticky to the touch and they had an odor reminding 
me of that exhaled by the leaves of Rosa xanthina. A farmer whom we met 
on the road declared that he could tell when he was near bushes of this species 
of gooseberry by the odor. The entire skin is claret red when the fruit is ripe, 
but as these were near the roadside they were grimy with dust which had stuck 
to their sticky glandular surfaces. ‘The skin peels off easily, exposing a whitish 
tissue inside of which is the characteristic gooseberry flesh containing a few 
small seeds. The flavor is extremely mild, not sour but sweetish and rather 
lacking in character; capable of being improved possibly through breeding by 
the addition of that, tartness so characteristic of our eastern wild gooseberry. 
I obtained as many seeds as possible with the idea that the seedlings from 
this particular specimen might inherit the unusual size and that it might be of 
value in breeding experiments.” (David Fairchild.) 


48511. No.1. Wild gooseberry. 

48512. No.2. Wild gooseberry. 

48513. No.3. Wild gooseberry. 

48514. No.4. Seeds from the largest berry. 
48515. Mixed seed of wild gooseberry. 


48516 and 48517. Crararcus azaroLtus lL. Malacee. 


From Granada, Spain. Purchased from Mr. Pedro Giraud. Received 
November 29, 1919. 


Among the species of Crataegus one of the most important is C. azarolus 
with its numerous varieties and races. This is a shrub of the calcareous hills 
and grows only on very dry lands. If undisturbed it grows as high as 13 to 
1G feet, but its branches are generally hacked off for fuel by Arab women or 
mutilated by heavy stones thrown by the. boys to shake down the fruit. Some 
varieties of ©. azarolus haye fruits as large as a large cherry, with a very 
agreeable acid taste. Although they are sold on the markets of the Orient, 
they would not be marketable in Europe or America because of the large stones; 
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but specimens are often found which are nearly stoneless, and it is possible 
that this character could be fixed by selection. 

For fifteen years or more the writer has used C. azarolus as a stock for pears 
with excellent results. Top-grafted at 2 to 3 feet above the ground, it develops 
into a very beautiful, productive, and long-lived dwarf tree, provided the graft- 
ing is done with a very early variety. This shrub grows in extremely hot, 
dry places and must therefore complete the greater part of its development 
early in the season. Its roots, therefore, are unable to furnish the sap neces- 
sary to develop pears in August. If, however, it is grafted with a pear which 
fruits in May or June, when the roots of the Crataegus are in their period of 
greatest activity, the best results are obtained. 

The writer speaks only of pears, because he has experimented with them, 
but he sees no reason a priori why these stocks should not do as well for apples, 
which he has not as yet tried. (Adapted from Adronsohn, Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry Bulletin No. 180, p. 15.) 

48516. “A red-fruited form.” (Giraud.) 
48517. “A yellow-fruited form.” (Giraud.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33205. 


48518 to 48550. 

From Kenkelbosch, Cape Province. Collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricul- 
tural Explorer of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received November 1, 
1919. Quoted notes by Dr. Shantz. 

48518. Acacia HorRIDA (L.) Willd. Mimosaceex. White thorn, 

“(No. 75. Kenkelbosch, Cape Province. September 8, 1919.) A South 
‘African shrub, 4 to 10 feet high; it is very white when leafless because 
of the large spines. It grows mostly in the open, and seeds abundantly.” 

A natural hedge of this species is shown in Plate III. 

48519. ARcCTOTIS ACAULIS L. Asteracezx. 

' “(No. 25. Kirstenbosch, Cape Province. August 25, 1919.) <A beautiful 
composite, from 6 to 12 inches high, ranging from deep red to orange.” 
48520. Asparacus sp. Convallariaces. 

“(No. 79. Kenkelbosch, Cape Province. September 10, 1919.) <A large 
“spiny type from South Africa, with very pretty foliage; one of the Wacht- 
een-beetje [wait-a-bit thorns]; a very decorative vine with a red berry 
and black seed.” 

48521. LeucosPERMUM. Proteacex, 

“(No. 76. Kenkelbosch, Cape Province. September 3, 1919.) <A beauti- 

ful low bush from South Africa, with a very showy flower.” 
48522. MEDICAGO HISPIDA DENTICULATA (Willd.) Urban. Fabacez. 
Bur clover. 

“(No. 70. Port Elizabeth, Cape Province. September 2, 1919.) <A low- 
‘growing clover, with heads of purple flowers. It is found on most lawns, 

- producing a very dense cover. It is said to die out. during hot weather 
‘but is excellent when the season is not too dry.” 
48523 to 48545. PHASEOLUS spp. Fabaces. Bean. 

“(Nos. 44 to 69. Rosebank, Cape Town. August 27, 1919.) Beans from 
the Entomological Station at Rosebank, which have. been grown for 
weevil resistance. All strains being grown for experimental purposes 
thave been separated from the commercial varieties.”’ 
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48518 to 48550—Continued. 


48523. PHASEOLUS AUREUS Roxb. Mung bean, 
“(No. 44.) This is a small green bean of good flavor; when cracked 
in a coffee mill it makes good bean porridge. The seed resembles a 
small pea.” 
48524 to 485383. PHASEOLUS coccINEUsS L. Scarlet Runner bean. 
48524. “‘(No. 49.) Grown for weevil resistance by Mr. C. W. 
Mally, Cape entomologist.” 
48525. “(No. 60.) This number is splashed with light and dark 
brown markings.” , 
48526. “(No. 61.) Reddish black markings on purplish ground.” 
48527. “(No. 62.) Large bean; black markings on purple 
ground.” 


48528. ‘“(No. 63.) Similar to No. 62 [S. P. I. No. 48527], but - 


smaller.” 


48529. “(No. 64.) See No. 60 [S. P. I. No. 48525]. Black 
splotches on purple ground.” 


48530. ‘“(No. 65.) Dark variety of No. 64 [S. P. I. No. 48529].” 
48531. “(No. 66.) Purple variety with black dots.” 

48532. “(No. 67.) A black variety.” 

48533. “(No. 68.) A white variety.” 


48534 and 48535. PHASEOLUS LUNATUS L. Lima bean. 
48534. ‘“(No. 45.) Governor bean. A white bean with two 
small dark spots.” 


48535. “(No. 46.) Similar to No. 45 [S. P. I. No. 48534], but 
with a complete, dark-brown ring around the hilum.” 


485386 to 48545. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Common bean. 
48536. ‘“(No. 48.) A black bean a little larger than the navy 
bean.” °* 


48537. “‘(No. 50.) <A tan-colored bean with a white eye sur- 
rounded by a brown ring. Said to be a popular bean in the 
back country.” 

48538. ‘(No. 53.) A dark bean, purplish to black.” 

48539. “(No. 54.) A purple variety of No. 53 [S. P. I. No. 
48538].” 

48540. ‘“(No. 55.) <A black variety of No. 53 [S. P. I. No. 
48538]; bean still smaller than No. 54 [S. P. I. No. 48539].” 

48541. “(No. 56.) A dark tan-colored bean, darker than No. 50 
[S. P. I. No. 48537] and apparently an entirely distinct strain.” 

48542. “(No. 57.) A small white bean, like a navy bean.” 

48543. “(No. 58.) <A black and white or black-eyed bean.” 

48544. “(No. 59.) A red and white bean with peculiar mark- 
ings, similar, in general appearance, to No. 6 sent in from St. 
Vincent [S. P. I. No. 47979].” 

48545. “(No. 69.) Similar to No. 50 [S. P. I. No. 48537], but 
lighter in color and larger.” 


‘Pi a 


Inventory 61, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE III. 


A NATURAL HEDGE OF THE KAROO THORN IN SOUTH AFRICA. (ACACIA 
HORRIDA (L.) WILLD., S. P. I. No. 48518.) 
Because of its shining white spin 
when ciothed with its grayish green, finely divided foliage. 
plants form an impenetrable hedge. They a 
Since the native home of the species is the desert region of Cape Prevince, it should be well 
adapted for culture in our Southwestern States. (Photographed by Dr. H. L. Shantz, 


es, the karoo thorn is fully as attractive when leafless as it is 
When set closely together, the 
lso serve in Africa as forage for sheep and cattle. 


Kenkelbosch, Cape Province, September 8, 1919; P36211FS.) 


Inventory 61, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE IV. 


A NEW ORNAMENTAL FOR THE DRY SOUTHWEST. (BURKEA AFRICANA HOOK., 
S. P. I. No. 48804.) 


Although it belongs to the Leguminose, this African tree is known as the Rhodesian ash. It 
bears yellow flowers and is a striking thing when in full bloom. Its seeds are said to be used 
as food in times of famine. The wood is tough and coarse grained. Since it comes from a 
dry, sandy region with rather cool winters, it should succeed in California and our South- 


western States. (Photographed by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Wonderboom, near Pretoria, Trans- 
vaal, October 12, 1919: P36434FS.) 
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48518 to 48550—Continued. 
. 48546. Prorra LEPIDOCARPODENDRON L. Proteacee. 
“(No. 71. Port Elizabeth, Cape Province. September 2, 1919.) A 
! large Protea bearing very large flowers; the handsome petallike bracts 
have black tips. It should be grown in California and possibly through 
the South. This is an important plant in the vegetation of hilly land.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48184. 
48547. ScHorta speciosa Jacq. Cxsalpiniacee. 

“(No. 77. Kenkelbosch, Cape Province. September 10, 1919.) Boer- 
boom. A spiny tree, 6 to 20 feet high, used in tanning; produces scarlet 
flowers, followed by large pods, which are eaten when green by elephants 
and Boers. The tree is not grown in cultivation, but is an important 
element of the bush; the wood is hard.” 

48548 and 48549. Soya max (L.) Piper. Fabacez. Soy bean. - 
(Glycine hispida Maxim.) 
48548. “(No.51. Rosebank, Cape Town. August 27, 1919.) A small 
yellowish bean grown for weevil resistance.” 
48549. “(No.52. Rosebank, Cape Town. August 27, 1919.) A yel- 
lowish bean similar to No. 51 [S. P. I. No. 48548].” 


48550. SoLANUM AURICULATUM Ait. Solanacee. 


(No. 37. Mowbray, Cape Town. August 27, 1919.) A Solanum with 
small fruits and very large hairy mulleinlike leaves.” 


48551 to 48586. 


From China and Japan. Collected by Mr. J. B. Norton, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received November 29, 1919. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Norton. 


48551. AcTinipia sp. Dilleniacee. 


“(Seeds from Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien. September 8, 
1919.) Collected by Mr. C. R. Kellogg from vines found by me. This 
vine is a wonderful grower after it gets started, and when clipped back 
sends out shoots 20 feet or more long before laterals are formed. The 
young woolly shoots are strikingly attractive. The fruit is not inedible 
if the woolly skin is removed. This species, like many other species 
not used by the natives at present, is found around deserted villages.” 
_ 48552. ARISAEMA sp. Aracez. 
| “(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow. August 6, 1919.) This is perhaps 
; identical with the Japanese aroid used as a source of aeroplane varnish. 
The showy orange-red fruit stayed fresh from the time of collection 
until unpacked at the Plant Inspection Office, Washington, D. C., late 
in November.” 
- 48553. BENINCASA HISPIDA (Thunb.) Cogn. Cucurbitacee. Wax gourd. 
“Collected near Foochow. This large gourd is common in summer 
and fall in the markets of Foochow. I did not test its edibility, but 
understand that it is very good.” 
48554. CANARIUM ALBUM (Lour.) DC. Balsameacee. 
“ (Foochow, China. September 14, 1919.) The fruit has a pleasant 
refreshing flavor to which it is easier to become accustomed than that 
of pickled olives. The Chinese are very fond of it and pay high prices 
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48551 to 48586—Continued. 


for the fruits in the markets of Foochow and elsewhere. The fruit keeps 
well and when no longer fresh is dried or pickled. The tree grows well 
and reaches a height of 50 feet, with a broad spreading top. It is ap- 
parently very easy to graft, for it is top-worked by the Chinese in a 
very crude manner and apparently always successfully. The tree is also 
useful as a street or ornamental tree.” 
48555 and 48556. CASTANEA CRENATA Sieb. and Zuce. Fagacex. 
Japanese chestnut. 
48555. “(Kobe, Japan. October 28, 1919.) Samples of chestnuts 
being loaded for shipment to America.” 
48556. “(Foochow, China. September 15, 1919.) Samples from 
market.” 
48557. CELOSIA ARGENTEA L, Amaranthacee. Cockscomb. 


“(From Foochow, China. September 14, 1919.) Collected on waste - 


land on Nantai Island near Foochow. This plant is common along the 
margins of gardens and fields and among the cemeteries on the hills. 
The silvery white spikes are very attractive.” 
48558. CITRULLUS VULGARIS Schrad. Cucurbitacez. Watermelon, 
““(Foochow, China. September 15, 1919.) Seeds of the common, small, 
red-fleshed melon of this region, which has very thin rinds and fine 
quality flesh but is lacking in sugar. It should be used in disease- 
resistant breeding to get shipping and marketing qualities for small 
melons. It has a very attractive appearance and the size suggests the 
possibility of producing a watermelon small enough to ies in crates 
for individual consumption.” 
48559. CoRCHORUS CAPSULARIS L. Tiliacez. Jute. 
“(Foochow, China. September 14, 1919.) The common fiber plant 
of this region. au better farmers grow small patches of these plants 
for their own use.” . 
48560 to 48562. CucurpiTa PEPO L. Cucurbitacez. Gourd. 

48560. “(Foochow, China. September 15, 1919.) An ornamental 
squashlike cucurbit used for room decoration by the Chinese.” 

48561. “(Foochow, China. September 17, 1919.) An ornamental 
squashlike cucurbit used for room decoration by the Chinese. 
The skin of this gourd is orange blotched with green.” 

48562. “(Gourds from Nagasaki, Japan. October 20,1919.) An orna- 
mental gourd used for room decoratiou by the Japanese. Bought 
in the market.” 

48563. DioscorEsa ataTa L. Dioscoreacee. : Yam. 
‘“Bulbils from a vine in the garden of a Chinese missionary teacher 
in Foochow, China. September 10, 1919.” 
48564. DryMocLossuM sp. Polypodiaces. . Fern. 
“(From Nagasaki, Japan. A plant growing on yoleanic cliffs near 
Mogi. October 14, 1919.) A very small creeping fleshy fronded fern for 
rockwork. This fern is found in the shaded ravines of Japan and China 
growing over the face of the rocks. It stands considerable drying out 
and makes a solid cover, suggesting some fleshy leaved flowering plant. 
It would be very good for use on rockwork in gardens in Florida and 
California.” 
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48551 to 48586—Continued. 
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48565. ELroCHARIS TUBEROSA (Roxb.) Schult. Cyperacez. Beechi. 


“(Foochow, China. September 17, 1919.) Tubers of the beechi, or 
water chestnut, as it is sometimes called, from the market in Foochow. 
This plant is one of the very common food plants of this region. One 
sees the peeled and unpeeled tubers in all parts of Foochow. Appar- 

ently they are eaten by all classes. Venders sell them strung on split 
bamboo sticks, six tubers peeled and sometimes dipped in a dark-brown 
candy paste. The fields of this water chestnut were common both on the 
river level and on high ground. The grasshoppers eat the tops very 
badly, so that I saw no good seed.” 
48566. EREMOCHLOA OPHIUROIDES (Munro) Hack. Poacee. Grass. 


“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, China. August 25,1919.) Tops of the 
best lawn and grazing grass of this region. All through the clay region 
and the gravelly sand alluvial this is the dominant plant. All the neg- 
lected fields and washed hillsides are overgrown with it. It is depended 
upon in Kuliang and largely in Foochow as a source of cover for lawns. 
If the lawns are mowed, clipped, or grazed, this is the only grass which 
persists except Bermuda grass (Cepriola dactylon), which sometimes 
maintains itself along the edges of walks and paths. This grass in pure 

culture does not need to be mowed, as it grows only 3 or 4 inches high. 
In rich soil it is dark green. It can be eradicated easily, as the runners 
are on the surface, and it is easily propagated by pieces of runners, turf, 
or seed. It is the best grazing grass in this region, growing with 
Lespedeza striata and allied forms over the fallow terrace lands. The 
prime condition of the cattle grazing in the hills here depends upon 
the prevalence of this grass and lespedeza. This is also an excellent 
plant to prevent washing; the long runners stretch out in every direction, 


cs root at every node, and soon branch and make cover. *f it can be grown 


even as far north as North Carolina, it will solve the !awn difficulties ~ 
of the Eastern States, where none of our grasses are satisfactory the 
year round.” 

48567. Ficus sp. Moracez. 

_ “(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, China. September 3, 1919.) Seed of 
the common banyan which finds its natural northern limit at Foochow. 
This tree is the best general-purpose shade tree commonly found at 
Foochow.” 

48568. Griyxeo Binopa L. Ginkgoacex. Ginkgo. 

“(Shanghai, China. October 1, 1919.) Many tons of ‘nuts’ may he 
seen in the markets of Shanghai in September. Numerous grades are’ 
seen, based apparently on individual trees. The samples collected illus- 


__.trate the range of variation.” 


48569. APiosS FORTUNEI Maxim. Fabacer. 


—) “(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, China. September 2, 1919.) ‘This 


Telative of Apios tuberosa and A. priceana is very important as a possible 
means of producing hybrids. It differs from both our American species, 

- but may cross with one or both. It has a large fleshy root suggesting 
A, priceana in type. If, through it, the type of either one of our native 
plants can be broken up and a range of variation started to use in selec- 
tion work, a new crop will be assured.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44569. 
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48570. IpoMOEA REPTANS (L.) Poir. Convolvulacez. 
(I. aquatica Forsk.) 

“(Foochow, China. September 10, 1919.) This plant is an impor- 
tant leaf vegetable or potherb. Several varieties are grown, but the com- — 
mon wide-leaved aquatic form grown in paddy and pond-edge culture 
is more abundant in markets. A dry-land form is found even on the ~ 
hilltop up to 3,000 feet. Its growth is not nearly as tender as the 
aquatic form, but some say the two forms are different only in the 
cultural methods. In the flats on Nantai Island forms were found with 
narrow leaves. While they were cultivated in a half-hearted way, it 
seemed that these strains were little improved from the wild type, 
which, however, I did not see in this region, so that the plant is evi- 
dently not a native of Foochow. Some of the aquatic dry-land forms 
showed no bloom up to September, but the hill dry-land forms were in 
bloom in July and well seeded late in August. The quality of this 
plant is only mediocre, as the flavor has nothing distinctive about it. 
The upland forms are more or less fibrous, but the water-grown shoots 
of the flat plains are quite brittle. On early mornings in June and 
July one sees great loads of the shoots about 18 inches long in the market 
streets. The hollow stems, over half an inch in diameter, and the 
succulent leaves are cut up and cooked into a spinachlike table vegetable. 
The Chinese say that they carry the aquatic form through the winter 
without seed, renewing the field from cuttings in the spring. Both forms 
are attacked by white rust very badly. These seeds were obtained from 
a patch grown in very wet Soil, but not under paddy conditions.” 


48571. JucLtans Recia L. Juglandacee. Walnut, 


“ (Kobe, Japan. October 28, 1919.) Thin-shelled Persian walnuts 
from China procured here, where they were being transshipped. The 
shipment was apparently from ungrafted seedlings, but all the nuts were 
much thinner shelled than those from Japan and were as good as high- 
grade stock from California.” 


48572 and 48573. Kocura scopartra (L.) Schrad. Chenopodiacez. 


48572. “(Saigo, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 10, 1919.) A plant 
used for brooms all along the eastern coast of China and in 
Japan. The stems are very tough and durable. It is an orna- 
mental border plant. This is not the same as the common Kochia 
of American seed catalogues. These plants are not highly colored 
in the fall and are fastigiate inverted pyramidal rather than ovoid. 
The branches and twigs are wonderfully tough and wear resistant. 
Every little garden has a few of these plants, first for ornamentals, 
then to pull for brooms to sweep the walks and yard.” 


48573. “(Foochow, China. September 14, 1919.) Another sample of 
the plant used for brooms by the Chinese and Japanese.” 
48574. OSTERDAMIA JAPONICA (Steud.) Hitche. Poacezx. Grass. 
(Zoysia japonica Steud.) 

“(Mogi, near Nagasaki, Japan.) Mixed seed of two forms of the 
common lawn grass of Japan. These seem distinct from the forms 
grown at Miami and Pasadena. If they are free-fruiting strains they 
will prove an important addition to our grass importations, as Oster- 
damia when properly handled is one of the best lawn grasses for the 
South.” 
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48575. PsipIumM GuasAvA L. Myrtacee. Guava. 
“Seeds from a very large guava in the market of Foochow, China. 

Large yellow or green guavas were very common. When stewed with 

red plums they make a very pleasant fruit dish.” 

48576. Pyrus sp. Malacex. Pear. 
“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, China. August 30, 1919.) Seeds of 

a wild pear tree growing in a village on Kuliang. This seems to be the 

semiwild form of the cultivated pear of this region.” 

48577. Pyrus sp. Malacee. Pear. 


“(Foochow, China. September 16, 1919.) Seeds of an ovoid sand 
pear common on Foochow markets.” 


48578. Pyrus sp. Malacerx. Pear. 


“(Foochow, China. September 16, 1919.) Seeds of a large round sand 
pear common in the markets at Foochow.” 


48579. Pyrus sp. Malacex. Pear. 


“(Foochow, China. September 16, 1919.) Seeds of a small round 
sand pear common in the markets at Foochow.” 


48580. Pyrus sp. Malacex. Pear. 
“(Foochow, China. September 10, 1919.) Seeds collected in market 
by Chinese ‘boy.’ ” 
48581. Pyrus sp. Malacez. Pear. 
“(Foochow, China. September 10, 1919.) Seeds collected in market 
by Chinese ‘boy.’ ” 
48582. Pyrrus sp. Malacezx. Pear. 
*(Foochow, China. September 10, 1919.) Seeds collected in market 
by Chinese ‘boy.’ ” 
48583. RHODOMYRTUS TOMENTOSA (Ait.) Wight. Myrtacez. 


* Growing among the azaleas on the Kuliang Hills, China, is this shrub 
with beautiful silvery-green leaves. Its flowers come in June and last 
until mid-July. While not so showy as an azalea it helps to make the 
bare grass-covered hills pleasant to the eye.” 


48584. Rosa sp. Rosacezx. Rose. 


“(Foochow, China. September 14, 1919.) Seeds of the common sum- 
mer-blooming rose of Foochow fields. Very robust and hardy. This rose 
was in bloom in June on the hills and uncultivated areas on the island. 
It is a large white rose of strong growth and dark-green foliage. The 
bractlike involucre below the ovary is a striking characteristic. Found 
wherever the clay of granite origin is not covered by river alluvial silt. 
This rose thrives from sea level up to the top of Kushan (3,000 feet). 
Some plants were still flowering late in August, but most of the bushes 

or vines were set full of large red hips, often three-fourths of an inch or 
more in diameter. If the old flowers were picked off I think it would 
continue to bloom. Ali the other roses here are out of bloom before July. 
This rose varies from a small shrubby plant of pastures, scarcely 2 feet 
in spread, to bushes 6 feet high and with stems an inch through. In front 
of a bungalow at Kuliang was one that spread on the ground with run- 
ners 10 feet long. Now and then flowers are seen with more than five 
petals. This rose is used by the missionaries for table decoration.” 
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48585. TRICHOSANTHES CUCUMEROIDES (Ser.) Maxim. Cucurbitacez. 

“(Foochow, China. Seeds from the garden of Mrs. T. N, Wilkinson. 
September 14, 1919.) This beautiful vine is grown in pots and trained — 
on a frame about 2 feet high, the vine being wound in and out in a globe- 
shaped arrangement by the Chinese gardeners. In autumn, when the 
bright-red fruits hang among the dark-green lower leaves and the 
laciniate starlike flowers peep out among the upper leaves, this plant is 
very attractive. As a trellis vine it does not show so well, as it is not 
compact enough. The fruits are about 4 inches long and 1 inch through, . 
shaped like an elongated lemon. When ripe they are a brilliant red.” 
48586. TRICHOSANTHES sp. Cucurbitacez. 

“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, China. August 6, 1919.) A wild gourd 
found on the hills northwest of Kuliang, growing in grassland; about 3 
inches in diameter, round, and yellow, and very full of seed; pulp bitter- 
but attractive looking. Should be grown as a possible trellis ornamental.” 


48587 and 48588. Sosa max (L.) Piper. Fabacee. Soy bean. 
(Glycine hispida Maxim.) 
From Mirpurkhas, Sind, India. Presented by Mr. T. F. Main, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture. Received October 21, 1919. 

“Two varieties of soy beans typical of the region around Sind. They have 
been under trial for the last five years on the Mirpurkhas Farm and give yields 
varying from 120 to 180 pounds per acre.” (Main.) 

48587. “ Black soy beans.” 48588. “ White soy beans.” 


48589. Axeurires MONTANA (Lour.) Wilson. Euphorbiaceex. 
Mu-oil tree. 
From Port Louis, Mauritius. Presented by Mr. G. Regnard. Received 
October 30, 1919. 

“This tree is very scarce in Mauritius. It was introduced many years ago at 
the Royal Botanic Gardens of Pamplemousses, under the erroneous name of 
Acer heterophylla. The tree has been grown only for the pretty flowers and 
foliage. The blossoming generally precedes the coming out of leaves, but in 
1911 the two appeared together.” (Regnard.) 

Aleurites montana yields an oil from the seeds practically identical with that 
from A. fordii, the tung-oil tree of China. While the seeds of the two species 
are almost indistinguishable, the fruits are easily recognized by their exteriors; 
those of the former are prominently ridged, while those of the latter are 
smooth. 


48590 to 48594. Triticum arstivum L. Poacex. 
(7. vulgare Vill.) Common wheat. 
From Algiers, Algeria. Presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received November 
3, 1919. Quoted notes by Dr. Trabut. 


“These wheats are cultivated in an oasis by irrigation.” 
48590. No description was received with this material. 
48591. “ Wheat cultivated in Salla, Sahara.” 

48592. “Ali Ben Makhloul from Tuat, Sahara.” 
48593. “ Kernouf from Tuat, Sahara.” 
48594. “ Wheat from Gourara, Sahara.” 
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48595. Cassra romentosa L. f. Czsalpiniacee. 
‘From Egypt. Presented by the director, Horticultural Section, Gizeh 
Branch, Ministry of Agriculture. Received November 5, 1919. 


A tall shrub, tomentose or pubescent throughout, with oblong leaflets and 
terminal and axillary racemes of large deep-yellow fiowers. (Adapted from 
_ Grisebach, Flora of the British West Indian Islands, p. 207.) 


48596. Acuras zapota L. Sapotacee. Sapodilla. 
From Panama, Republic of Panama. Presented by Mr. Ramon Arias- 
Feraud. Received November 5, 1919. 
_ “The sapodilla or chicozapote is the best of the sapotaceous fruits. It is 
common in many parts of tropical America (growing wild in several regions) 
and is cultivated successfully in southern Florida, where it merits commercial 
exploitation. The fruits, which are picked when still hard, can be shipped 
to distant markets. Choice varieties should be propagated by budding.” 
(Wilson Popenoe.) 


48597 to 48608. 
From Para. Brazil. Presented by Mr. André Goeldi. Received November 
5, 1919. Quoted notes by Mr. Goeldi, except as otherwise stated. 


48597. BRADBURYA PLUMIERI (Turp.) Kuntze. Fabacez. 
(Centrosema plumieri Turp.) 

A luxuriant ornamental vine known throughout the Parahyba Valley 
and also between Sao Paulo and Rio Janeiro, Brazil. It thrives in the 
dense shade, the vines climbing up to the tops of the trees at least 20 
feet, until they find the sun. It bears large numbers of smooth pods 
about 8 inches long. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32058. 


48598 and 48599. BrapBURYA VIRGINIANA (L.) Kuntze. Fabace. 
(Centrosema virginianum Benth.) 
48598. “Collected in September, 1919.” 
48599. “From Marajo Island.” 
48600. CANAVALI OBTUSIFOLIUM (Lam.) DC. Fabacee. 

A creeping bushy herb, native to all the tropical regions, coriaceous- 
fleshy throughout even to the flowers, which are bright purple. The 
_linear-oblong pods bear five to eight very hard, red-brown seeds, which are 
used as small change in Loanda, Angola. (Adapted from Hiern, A Cata- 
logue of Weliwcitsch’s African Plants, pt. 1, p. 254.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44753. 

48601 and 48602. Cassia sp. Cesalpiniacee. 
-. . 48601. “A fiber plant.” 
~ "4602. “From Marajo Island.” 
48603. PHasrotus sp. Fabacez. 

“Marajo Island. September, 1919.” 
48604. CriToria cLycinomes DC. Fabacez. 

“Collected in September, 1919.” 

48605. Pavonia sp. Malvacez. 
“A fiber plant.” 
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48597 to 48608—Continued. 


48606, TrIuMFETTA sp. Tiliacex. 
“A fiber plant.” 
48607. VIGNA VEXILLATA (L.) Rich. Fabaceer. 
“ Collected in September, 1919.” 
48608. WISSADULA SPICATA (H. B. K.) Presl. Malvaces. 


An inferior forage, useful for cattle in times of emergency. (Adapted 
from Correa, Flora do Brazil, p. 137.) 


48609 to 48611. 


From Salisbury, Rhodesia. Roots presented by Mr. H. C. Mundy, agricul- 
turist and botanist, Department of Agriculture. Received November 7, 
1919. 

“We have sent you two tins containing roots of cow cane, Indian cane, and 
m’fufu grass. As these plants are very hardy, I trust that the roots will retain 
their vitality. We have never obtained seeds of either cow cane or Indian cane, 
as the plants have not flowered with us.” (Mundy.) 


48609. PENNISETUM sp. Poaces. M’fufu grass. 
48610. SaccHARUM sp. Poacer. Indian cane. 
48611. SaccHARUM sp. Poacex. Cow cane. 
48612. Cacara nrosa (L.) Kuntze. Fabacez. Yam bean. 


(Pachyrhizus angulatus Rich.) 
From Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. Presented by Dr. Mario Calvino, director, 
Estacion Experimental Agronomica. Received November 8, 1919. 
“Seeds of what we consider to be Pachyrhizus tuberosus. This plant bears 
blue flowers, although I have seen in Mexico one variety with white flowers.” 
(Calvino. ) 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47146. 


48613. Cassia ausTRALIS Sims. Cesalpiniacee. 


From Cairo, Egypt. Presented by Mr. F. 8. Walsingham, Horticultural 
Section, Gizeh Branch, Ministry of Agriculture. Received November 11, 
1919. 

An erect Australian shrub, simple or very little branched toward the top. 
The abruptly pinnate leaves are made up of 10 or 12 pairs of oblong-elliptical 
leaflets, and the axillary peduncles usually bear four large golden-yellow flowers. 
(Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 2676.) 


48614 to 48623. Maninor escutentTa Crantz. Euphorbiacee. 
(M. utilissima Pohl.) Cassava. 
From St. Kitts, British West Indies. Cuttings presented by Mr. F. R. 


Shepherd, agricultural superintendent, Botanic Station, St. Kitts-Nevis. 
Received November 11, 1919. 


*T am sending three sticks of each of the different varieties of cassavas.” 
(Shepherd. ) 


48614. Bitter No. 1. 48619. Jackroe. 

48615. Bitter No. 4. 48620. Small leaf. 
48616. Blackolick. 48621. Sweet No. 1. 
48617. Blue top. 48622. Red Greenaway. 


48618. French No. 3. 48623. White Greenaway. 
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48624. Panporea ricasotiaNA (Tanf.) Baill. Bignoniacee. 
; (Podranea ricasoliana Sprague.) 
From Nice, France. Presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky. Received 
November 10, 1919. 

“Seeds of a most strikingly beautiful climber. It is evergreen, quick-grow- 
ing, and produces its flowers during six or eight months—from spring to 
autumn, here—and perhaps would produce all through the year in a warmer 
climate. The flowers are large and of a beautiful palerose color; they are 
produced in large bunches, hundreds sometimes being open at the same time. 
I have had this species for more than 20 years, but this year is the first time 
it ever produced any seeds, four fruits having developed.” (Proschowsky.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32069. 


48625. Triromium repens L. Fabacez. White clover. 


From Groningen, Holland. Presented by Mr. C. Broekema, director, Gro- 
ninger Zaaizaadvereeniging. Received November 11, 1919. 
“Friesland white clover seed of the 1918 crop. It is unnecessary to state 
that the Friesland white clover is not a pure-bred strain, but what we call a 
*land-race.’” (Broekema.) 


48626. Frronra LIMONIA (L.) Swingle. Rutacee. Wood-apple. 
(F. elephantum Correa.) 


From Peradeniya, Ceylon. Presented by Mr. H. F. Macmillan, superin- 
tendent, Botanic Gardens, Department of Agriculture. Received No- 
vember 15, 1919. 

“ Wood-appile, or elephant-apple. A good-sized tree, 40 to 50 feet high, native 
to India and Ceylon. It bears round fruit, about the size of a large cricket 
ball, similar to the bel fruit, but distinguished from it by having a whitish, 
Warty surface. The hard, woody shell incloses a soft, brownish, mealy sub- 
Stance which has a strong aromatic odor. The fruit is generally relished in 
Ceylon by the poorer classes and is also used in native medicine. Elephants, 
too, are fond of it. The tree is common throughout the dry region, being often 
cultivated there as well as in the moist low country.” (Macmillan.) 


48627 to 48630. Brassica spp. Brassicacee. 


From Sibpur, near Calcutta, India. Presented by Mr. A. Gage, director, 
Botanical Survey of India. Received November 17, 1919. Quoted notes 
by Mr. Gage. 


48627 and 48628. BRASSICA CAMPESTRIS SARSON Prain. Sarson. 
48627. “ Dark seeds mixed with tori from the Calcutta market.” 
48628. “ Yellow seeds from the Calcutta market.” 


~ 48629. BrRaAssIcA JUNCEA (L.) Cass. Chinese mustard. 
“Tutni Rai. Yellowish brown seeds from the Calcutta market.” 


48630. BrRASSICA NAPUS DICHOTOMA (Roxb.) Prain. Tori. 
“ Tori from the Calcutta market.” 


48631 and 48632. Brra spp. Chenopodiacez. 


From Algiers, Algeria. Presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received November 
19, 1919. Quoted notes by Dr. Trabut. 
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48631 and 48632—Continued. Hat 


48631. BETA VULGARIS MACROCARPA (Guss.) Mog. 
“Very abundant on salty, clayey soil.” 

48632. BrTA VULGARIS PERENNIS L. 
“ Spinach-beet. The leaves are used like spinach.” 


48638. Exaris GUINEENSIS Jacq. Pheenicacee. African oil palm. 


From Kamerun, West Africa. From Mr. Fred Hope, Ebolwoa. Received 
November 19, 1919. 


Variety poissonii. The distinguishing character of this form is the presence 
around the fruit of a “collar’’ which consists of the persistent perianth having 
become more accrescent and more fleshy than usual. Very little notice appears 
to have been taken previously of the perianth at the time when the fruit was 
mature, probably owing to its having been removed before the fruit was 
brought into the market. The fruit is obovoid or subglobose, about 3 cm. long 
(not including the beak, which is 1 ecm. long), and somewhat constricted at 
the base, not ventricose as in some varieties. The woody endocarp is about 
5 mm. thick. The 6-parted perianth is thick and fleshy and almost incloses 
the fruit. Its segments have a transverse thickening about 5 mm. from their 
apices. According to an analysis made at the Imperial Institute it contains 
“69.9 per cent of oil, equivalent to 14.8 per cent calculated on the whole fruit 
or 78.2 per cent calculated on the dry pulpy covering.” The ordinary pulp 
adhering to the nuts of this form yields 27.2 per cent of oil. (Adapted from 
Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, p. 93.) 


48634 to 48636. Lotus spp. Fabacee. 


From Weraroa, New Zealand. Presented by Mr. E. Bruce Levy, biologist, 
Central Development Farm. Received November 24 and 25, 1919. Quoted 
notes by Mr. Levy. 


48634. LoTUS CORNICULATUS L. 

“ Bird’s-foot trefoil.” 

An excellent fodder, considered a valuable ingredient in meadows and 
pastures. Native to Tasmania, Victoria, New South Wales, and South 
Australia. (Adapted from Maiden, Useful Native Plants of Australia, 
p. 134.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 18371. 

48635. Lorus ULIGINosus Schkuhr. 

“Greater bird’s-foot trefoil.” 


A pasture plant of agricultural importance, fairly largely used in New 
Zealand, from 10 to 15 tons of seed being sown annually. This plant 
prefers a wet or swampy habitat. The seed sold in December, 1918, at 
about a dollar per pound. It is saved for seed mainly in the Auckland 
Province, but prior to the war the greater portion was imported, mainly 
from Germany. This seed was exported from the latter country under 
the name of Lotus villosus or L. uliginosus, which names are the Huropean 
trade names for the L. major of the New Zealand seed trade. Lotus 
major is very variable with regard to certain characters, such as hairi- 
ness, and in consequence several botanical names have been given to the 
plant. There are apparently a good many different strains, but whether 
these breed true from seed and are good agricultural species or whether 
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48634 to 48636—Continued. 

_ they are due either to the habitat in which they are growing or to fer- 
tilizat‘on has not yet been ascertained. (Adapted from The New Zealand 
Journal of Agriculture, vol. 17, p. 347.) 

Ov. For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 5942. 
Received as L. major, which is now considered to be a synonym of 
LE. uliginosus. 
- 48636. Lotus sp. 
“Hairy bird’s-foot trefoil.” 


Received as LD. hispidus, but the sample does not agree with our ma- 
terial of that species. 


48637 to 48654. 


From Persia. Presented by Mr. Edward C. M. Richards, forester. New York 
City. Received November 25, 1919. Quoted notes by Mr. Richards. 


___ “Perhaps you will recall that late in May, 1917, when I was starting for west- 
ern Persia to do relief work, you asked me to do what I could toward securing 
Persian seeds of yarious kinds for you. I returned to New York this last July 

bringing with me a yariety of vegetable and grain seeds. These seeds were 

collected for me by various Persians, and I trust that you will find them of 
use to you.” 


48637. CapsicuM ANNUUM L. Solanacer. Red pepper. 
2 “Hot red pepper.” 
48638. Cucumis MELO L. Cucurbitacee. Muskmelon. 
48639. Ficus caricaA L. Moracee. Fig. 


“ Kurdistan fig.” 
48640 and 48641. HorDEUM DISTICHON PALMELLA Harlan. Poacem. 


: Barley. 
pe 48640. “ Yellow barley.” 48641. “ Ordinary form.” 

! 48642. Juctans REGIA L. Juglandacex. Walnut. 
. 48643 and 48644. Oryza saTiva L. Poacez. Rice. 
\ 48643. “Ardibil.”’ 48644. “ Sadry.” 

48645. RAPHANUS sSATIvus L. Brassicacez. Radish. 
48646 to 48651. TriricuM AESTIVUM L. Poacez. Common wheat. 
. 48646. “ Hamisee bahar. One of the best wheats of Persia. Can be 
if used as either fall or spring wheat.” 

z 48647. “Fall wheat.” 48650. “ No. 2.” 

. _ 48648. “ Perfumé, spring wheat.” 48651. “No.3.” 

Bis 48649. “No.1.” 

q 48652 and 48653. VITIs VINIFERA L. Vitacez. Grape. 
pass 48652. “Zenjon.” 48653. “Black Kurdistan.” 


_ 48654. Zea Mays L. Poacee. Corn. 


48655. Ropcersia prnnata Franch. Saxifragacee. 

_.) From Ness, Neston, England. Seeds presented by Mr. A. K. Bulley. Re 
ceived November 28, 1919. 

“One of the finest of wild plants, which is apparently beginning to break 
under garden culture. Seedlings are varying greatly in color. There are 
‘some very fine reds. The seed generally germinates easily and the plant, espe- 
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cially in the deep red forms, is certainly one of the very finest of herbaceous 
perennials.” (Bulley.) 


48656. Ranpra sp. Rubiacee. 
From Concepcion, Paraguay. Presented by Mr. R. Eanisnt Received No- 
vember 29, 1919. 
“A very ornamental bush, 12 to 15 feet high, grow!ng on the bank of a 
stream about 7 miles from Rio Paraguay in the Chaco region. It is very 
handsome.” (Gwynn.) 


48657 to 48688. 
From Montevideo, Uruguay. Presented by Sr. Luis’ Guillot, Direccion 
General de Paseos Publicos. Received October 17, 1919. 
48657. ARISTOLOCHIA FIMBRIATA Cham. Aristolochiacez. 
(A. ciliata Hook.) gm 
Fringed-flowered Aristolochia. A native of Buenos Aires, with a weak, 
slender stem, not climbing; the leaves are cordate-reniform and very 
obtuse. The tube of the perianth is green, much curved, like a hunting 
horn, swollen at the base, expanding above jnto a large 1-sided limb which 
is greenish brown outside and deep purple-brown inside, with yellow 
reticulations; the margin is beset with long, succulent hairs, each tipped 
with a gland. The very singular structure and color of the long-fringed 
flowers render this species particularly worthy of cultivation under glass 
or in favorable situations in the open. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine, pl. 3756.) 
48658. BAcCHARIS CORDIFOLIA DC. Asteracer. 


Mio-mio. This shrubby, much-branched plant is well known by farm- 
ers and herders to be a violent poison to herbivorous animals. Doubt- 
less the danger is great enough for it to be recognized as poisonous by 
the animals, as thickets of the mio-mio in the pastures remain undis- 
turbed. (Adapted from Arechavaleta, Flora Uruguaya, vol. 3, p. 234.) 
48659. BAcCHARIS GENISTELLOIDES (Lam.) Pers. Asteracez. 

Carqueja. This erect, somewhat shrubby plant is found in grassy 
fields everywhere in Uruguay, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Argentina, and 
Paraguay. In Brazil it is used medicinally. (Adapted from Arechava- 
leta, Flora Uruguaya, vol. 3, p. 224.) 

48660. BLEPHAROCALYX LANCEOLATUS Berg. Myrtacee. 

Mulia. A very abundant, tall, slender tree with fragrant leaves; the 
small yellow fruits are not edible. The wood of this tree is soft and 
nearly white. (Adapted from Venturi and Lillo, Contribucion al Con- 
ocimiento de los Arboles de la Argentina, p. 67.) 

48661. CARICA QUERCIFOLIA (St. Hil.) Benth. and Hook. Papayacez. 

“The fruit from this species is said to contain more papain than that 
of any other. The tree is very hardy, is uninjured by light frosts, and 
should prove of value for breeding purposes.” (Dawid Fairchild.) 

For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 41298. 

48662. CELTIS AUSTRALIS L. Ulmacez. Nettle tree. 

The nettle tree is one of the best trees for replanting forests because 
of its rapid growth, even in poor and rocky soils. The value of its 
products (wood, leaves, and fruits) soon compensates for the expense 
incurred in planting and cultivating it. 
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In the temperate zone, to which it is best suited, the nettle tree does 
well in any exposure and in any soil. Its different ways of propaga- 
tion allow the grower to choose the method of planting which is best 
adapted to the local conditions and to the soil. The tree does well in 
soils where other trees grow only with difficulty and helps to cover 
rocky and arid ground. When grown on the pollarding system or in 
groups of coppice shoots, it supplies material for the manufacture of 
many agricultural implements. Each part of the tree is of value and 
supplies useful material; thus, the wood, by reason of its hardness, 
fine grain, delicate color, elasticity, and resistance, is excellent for turn- 
ing or cabinetmaking; the leaves are valuable as fodder for animals, 
especially in seasons and districts in which there is a shortage of green 
fodder; cattle and goats willingly eat the young leaves which, when 
fresh, contain 6.30 per cent of nitrogenous substances, 0.15 per cent of 
fat, and 19.69 per cent of carbohydrates. Nearly every year the nettle 
tree gives an abundant crop of stone fruit very rich in sugar (39.40 per 
cent when completely ripe), which makes a very useful feedstuff for 
live stock, especially in districts where it is not possible to include sugar 
in the rations. The kernel contains 67.10 per cent of fat, that is to 
say, 7.02 per cent of that of the whole fruit. When ground the stones 

‘yield about 10 per cent of fat, but, if the kernels are separated from 
the woody part, this may amount to 60 per cent. In this case cakes 
containing about 12 per cent of protein, 12.4 per cent of fat, and 48.5 

per cent of nitrogen-free extract are obtained. The oil extracted may 
be used for various purposes. 

The nettle tree should be preferred to all other trees for replanting 
woods, and offers means of rapidly covering bare ground with plant 
growth. The speedy and large remuneration promised by its products 
may serve as an attraction to private landowners who wish to help in 
the regeneration of Italian forests. (Adapted from Annali della Regia 
Scuola Superiore di Agricoltura in Portici, 2d ser., vol. 13, p. 1.) 
48663. CELTIS TALA Gillies. Ulmaces. 

Tala. On the coast of the Atlantic and in the district of Tuyu immense 
thickets of tala exist. It is a tree with a short, stout, branched trunk. 
The wood is yellowish white and smooth; it is used for posts and fire 
wood. (Adapted from Venturi and Lillo, Contribucion al Conocimiento de 
los Arboles de la Argentina, p. 102.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42285. 

48664. Cissus sicyorpes L. Vitacez. 
(Vitis sicyoides Miquel.) 

The leaves of this vine are cooked with taros and castor oil and used 
as a poultice for abscesses. (Adapted from Sack, Plantaardige Voort- 
brengselen van Suriname, p. 42.) 

48665. CISTUS CANDIDISSIMUS Dun. Cistacez. 

A beautiful rapid-growing evergreen shrub, with silvery-white leaves 
and short-lived, pale rose-colored flowers, from the Canary Islands. It 
is an ideal rockery plant. (Adapted from Flora and Sylva, vol. 2, p. 44.) 
48666. CIsTUS LADANIFERUS L. Cistacee. 

The gum cistus is the finest of the genus and one of the best and 
hardiest of small shrubs. It is a handsome, bushy evergreen, from 4 to 
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8 feet in height, with scented foliage. The stem and the large, deep-green 
leaves, silvery white below, are Glammy pubescent. The numerous, 
large, showy white flowers have a bold crimson blotch at the base of each © 
petal. In parts of the East the gum is gathered from this plant by beat- 
ing the branches with a sort of flail, the thick gummy juice being scraped — 
off and made into a fragrant resin. (Adapted from Flora and Sylva, vol. 
2, p. 44, and Gardening Illustrated, vol. 22, p. 212.) 

48667. DopoNagEa viscosa (L.) Jacq. Sapindacex. 


Chirca de monte. A tree, 3 to 5 meters high, with erect branches and 
dark wrinkled bark. The leaves are of varying shapes, oblong to lanceo- 
late; the greenish white flowers 2re very small; and the fruit is a deep 
red capsule. It is frequent in stony places along the coast and is also 
found in the interior. (Adapted from Arechavaleta, Flora Uruguaya, 
vol. 1, p. 290.) ; 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45726. 


48668. DoLicHos sacgurnu’ DC. Fabacer. 
(D. lignosus Jacq. not L.) 

A perennial twining plant, pilose throughout, with ovate-acute scabrous 
leaves about 2 inches long; the umbels of white flowers are followed by 
straight, terete legumes, 3 to 4 inches long, covered with yellow hairs 
and snow-white inside. The small, reniform, shining black seeds, 8 to 
10 to a pod, have a white hilum. Native to Caribbean forests. 
(Adapted from Jacquin, Selectarum Stirpium Americanarum Historia, p. 
205.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 27534. 


For discussions of the status of Dolichos lignosus and of D. jacqumii, 
the following publications should be consulted: Piper, C. V., and Morse, 
W. J., “The Bonavist, Lablab, or Hyacinth Bean,” U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 318, 1915; Freeman, G. F., “ The Purple Hyacinth 
Bean,” Botanical Gazette, vol. 66, pp. 512 ff. 1918. 


: 
48669. DvURANTA LORENTZ Griseb. Verbenacex. 


“A shrub, 3 or 4 meters high, with lilac flowers and drupaceous suc- 
culent fruits.”  (Guillot.) 


48670. EUGENIA AUSTRALIS Wendl. Myrtacezx. 
(E. myrtifolia Sims.) 


A handsome evergreen shrub from East Australia, with graceful, | 
slightly winged branches and smooth, shining, elliptic leaves. The dainty 
white flowers have persistent calyxes with spreading red sepals, small 
petals, and very many, extremely long, large-anthered stamens. The 
leaves and flowers have a pleasant aromatic taste. The palatable fruit 
is utilized particularly for jam, but the seed must be removed from the 
pulp. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 2230, and Mueller, 
Select Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 212.) 

48671. EvuGcENIA cuaBIsJu Berg. Myrtacez. 


Pitanga. This slender ornamental tree is found on the banks of 
streams. The immature fruit is red, turning black when mature; it is 
smaller than that of Nangapiry (Bugenia unifiora), and is not edible. 
(Adapted from Venturi and Lillo, Contribucion al Conocimiento de los 
Arboles de la Argentina, p. 69.) . 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 3208. 
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48672. FICUS SUBTRIPLINERVIA Mart. Moraces. 


A Brazilian forest tree with a dense crown of obtuse papery leaves, 
prominently 3-veined at the base. The small axillary fruits are globular. 
(Adapted from Martius, Flora Brasiliensis, vol. 4, pt. 1, p. 99.) 


48673. GLEDITSIA AMORPHOIDES (Griseb.) Taub. Csalpiniacee. 


A spiny Bolivian tree, flowering in December; it sometimes attains a 
height of 50 feet and the trunk diameter is often 24 feet. Hieronymus 
states, according to Taubert, that the bark is used in place of soap for 
removing spots from woolen and cotton goods; hence the name “ quillay.” 
The leaves, young twigs, and roots have astringent properties. The wood 
is used in making vessels for holding liquids, in turning, house furniture, 
and for wooden soles and pegs. (Adapted from Taubert, Berichte 
Deutsche Botanische Gesellschaft, vol. 10, p. 637.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42327. 


48674. Hermia MyrTiroLi1a Cham. and Schlecht. Lythracez. 
(Nesaea myrtifolia Desf.) 
A small, densely leafy ornamental shrub with deep yellow flowers; 
native to Brazil. (Adapted from St. Hilaire, Flora Brasiliae Meridionalis, 
vol. 3, p. 188.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 36025. 


48675. HELIANTHEMUM CHAMAECISTUS Mill. Cistacez. 
(Cistus lusitanicus Mill.) 


This beautiful evergreen shrub grows quickly into a shapely bush 
bearing multitudes of large white flowers with crimson spots at the 
bases of the petals. The narrow, bright-green leaves are slightly vis- 
cous. It flowers abundantly during the summer, is drought resistant, 
and if planted in a border extends itself 2 or 3 feet over. The original 
species is a native of Britain; it is readily propagated by cuttings and 
will grow in any moderately light soil. Bees are exceedingly fond of 
the rock rose, as this genus is called; and during dry seasons, when 
many other flowers fail, it is much frequented by bees; this probably 
accounts for the many natural hybrids known to botanists. (Adapted 
from Flora and Sylva, vol. 2, p. 44; Gardening Illustrated, vol. 22, p. 
212; and Loddiges, Botanical Cabinet, vol. 3, p. 202.) 


48676. Homerta CoLLINA (Thunb.) Vent. Iridacez. 
(Moraea collina Thunb.) 


A perennial plant, native to the Cape of Good Hope, with a globose 
corm covered with fibrous coats, and usually one convolute-concave nar- 
row leaf, much longer than the stem. The erect stem bears one or more 
clusters of handsome red-orange flowers grouped in twos or threes. 
(Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 1033.) 


48677. JopINA RHOMBIFOLIA Hook. and Arn. Santalacem. 


t Quebrachillo. Generally a low, bushy, slender tree with 3-pointed 
spiny leaves. The wood is white and smooth; the bark is thick. It is 
native to Brazil. (Adapted from Venturi and Lillo, Contribucion al 

. Conocimiento de los Arboles de la Argentina, p. 92.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33974. 
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48678. MANIHOT TWEEDIEANA Muell. Arg. Euphorbiacee. 

A wild Brazilian species from which the Indians are said to obtain 
edible varieties by cultivating the plants for a few years. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47971. 


/ 


48679. MImMosA RAMULOSA Benth. Mimosacee. 


A small, much-branched shrub from Brazil, up to 5 feet high, with 
spiny stems, petioles, and peduncles. The solitary flower heads, which 
appear in the spring, are covered with inverted prickles. The nearly 
cylindrical pods are clothed with stout spines. It is quite similar to 
Mimosa ciliata, from which it is distinguished principally by its un- 
jointed pods and its 3-nerved leaflets. (Adapted from Arechawaleta, 
Flora Uruguaya, vol. 1, p. 427.) 

48680. Mimosa URUGUENSIS Hook. and Arn. Mimosacez. 


A small, branched shrub found along the banks of the Rio Uruguay, 
2 to 3 meters high, with a few stout, strong, straight spines. The smail 
cylindrical shoots are lustrous and smooth. The calyx is very short, the 
corolla 8 to 4 mm. and glabrous; the pod is 2 to 2.5 cm. long and 4 to 6 
mm. broad. (Adapted from Arechavaleta, Flora Uruguaya, vol. 1, 
p. 431.) 
48681. MyRRHINIUM RUBRIFLORUM (Camb.) Berg. Myrtacez. 


A forest tree from Brazil, with the young branches compressed and the 
puberulent leathery leaves soon becoming glabrous. The purplish flowers 
are in axillary cymes. (Adapted from Martius, Flora Brasiliensis, vol. 
14, pt. 1, p. 466.) é 
48682. OcoTEA ARECHAVALETAE Mez. Lauraces. 


“A tree, 10 to 12 meters high, with oval, entire, coriaceous leaves, 
shining green on top and pale green on the under side. The dark-yellow 
flowers are followed by dark-brown drupaceous fruits.” (Gwillot.) 
48683. PASSIFLORA ADENOPODA Moc. and Sesse. Passifloracez. 

A Mexican’ ornamental woody climber having cordate leaves with five 
ovate-acute lobes. The petioles are glandular and the bracts serrate 
incised. The fruits are inedible. (Adapted from De Candolle’s Prodro- 
mus, vol. 3, p. 330.) 

48684. PoOMADERRIS APETALA Labill. Rhamnacez. 

A tree occasionally attaining a height of 60 feet, but usually smaller; 
native to southeastern Australia. The foliage is eaten readily by stock, 
often in preference to their customary feed. (Adapted from Mueller, 
Select Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 416.) 


48685. PROSOPIS NANDUBEY Lorentz. Mimosacez. | 


: 


A glabrous tree of medium size, frequent in the mountains of Uruguay. 
The numerous small flowers appear in spring. The pods are falcate or 
semicircular, with a pulp of acid flavor. The wood is used industrially 
because of its lasting qualities. (Adapted from Arechavaleta, Flora — 
Uruguaya, vol. 1, p. 419.) [ | 
48686. QUILLAJA BRASILIENSIS (St. Hil. and Tul.) Mart. Rosacezx. 


Quillay, or jabon de palo. A Brazilian tree, 6 to 8 meters high, with an 
erect trunk and an open crown. The alternate leaves are oblong- — 
lanceolate and the white flowers are in distinct corymbs. The regular 
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shape and very leafy crown of the tree make it a striking ornamental, 
especially when it is in flower. The bark and the wood cut into chips 
form articles of commerce from which are extracted certain constituents 
which are used in the saponification of greasy substances. (Adapted 
from Arechavaleta, Flora Uruguaya, vol. 1, p. 451.) 

48687. ScHINUS LENTISCIFOLIUS March. Anacardiacez. 

A small Brazilian tree, 50 to 100 cm. high, with crooked branches and 
dark ashy bark. The compound leaves are composed of 4 to 6 pairs of 
pinnze with winged petioles. The whitish flowers in numerous axillary 
panicles appear in spring. (Adapted from Arechavaleta, Flora Uru- 
guaya, vol. 1, p. 297.) 

48688. SyMPHYOPAPPUS sp. Asteracez. 


An ornamental composite received as Bupatorium montevidense, but 
identified by Dr. Blake as a species of Symphyopappus. 


48689 to 48750. 


From China and Japan. Collected by Mr. J. B. Norton, Agricultural Ex- 


plorer of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received November 26 and 
December 1, 1919. Quoted notes by Mr. Norton. 
48689. Attium sp. Liliacee. 

“ (No. 18. Nagasaki, Japan. October 12, 1919.) A clustered garlic 
commonly grown around Nagasaki; also found wild, probably as an 
escape.” 

48690. AMARANTHUS GANGETICUS MELANCHOLICUsS (L.) Voss. Amaran- 
thacez. _ Joseph’s-coat. 

“ (Nagasaki, Japan. October 21, 1919.) Closely related to Amaran- 
thus retrofierus, with showy red, yellow, white, and green Jeaves; com- 
mon in flower beds. This old foliage plant deserves attention from plant 
breeders, and if properly selected should produce a highly ornamental 
foliage plant for bedding purposes.” 

48691 to 48695. AmycpALUS PeRSICA L. Amygdalacex. Peach 
(Prunus persica Stokes.) 

48691. “(No. 3a. Foochow, Fukien, China. July 10, 1919.) The 
Pang San, or ‘white peach, from the market. Grown near 
Foochow, maturing in July and August.” 

48692. “(No. 4a. Foochow, Fukien, China. July 10, 1919.) The 
‘big red peach’ (Chinese name translated) from the market. 
Grown near Foochow; matures from June to the middle of July.” 

48693. “(No. 4b. Foochow, Fukien, China. July 10, 1919.) The 
“small red peach’ (Chinese name translated) from the markets. 
Grown near Foochow; matures from June to the middle of July.” 

48694. “(No. 3b. Foochow, Fukien, China. July 10, 1919.) The 
‘Ngie,’ a white peach obtained in the markets. Matures in July 
and August.” 

48695. “(No.5. Foochow, Fukien, China. July 10,1919.) Obtained 
from the market. A peach with dark-red flesh. While lacking in 
flavor when raw, this peach has a most excellent flavor when 
stewed with sugar. The juice becomes the color of dark Bur- 
gundy:;: this might be wonderful as a coloring for soft drinks.” 
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48696. ArpisIA JAponica (Thunb.) Blume. Myrsinacer. 

“(Kobe, Japan. October 26, 1919.) A low, red-berried shrub growing 
in the woods above Kobe. This plant would probably make a very 
good Christmas green, as the berries probably remain fresh through the 
early winter.” 

48697. AsPARAGUS LUcIDUS Lindl. Convallariacee. Asparagus, 

“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien, China. August 10, 1919.) 
A climbing vine of great beauty, growing commonly on the moist — 
wooded slopes of ravines. Its graceful foliage and habit make it very 
attractive. The fleshy roots are said to be used by the Chinese for 
conserves.” 

48698. AVERRHOA CARAMBOLA L. Oxalidacez. Carambola. 

“(Foochow, Fukien, China. September 17, 1919.) From the market. 
A characteristic fruit of Foochow at this season. The Chinese name 
means ‘ foreign peach,’ indicating a recent introduction into this region. 
It does not seem to be eaten freely by the Chinese, perhaps because 
of its acid flavor, but it is found in all the better fruit markets.” 
48699. BENZOIN CITRIODORUM Sieb. and Zuce. Lauracex. 

“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien, China. August 1, 1919.) 
A shrub or small tree with a lemon-verbena odor in the leaves and 
fruit. It is ornamental in appearance with its graceful habit and leaves. 
It is heavily loaded with oily berries; possibly this tree will yield a 
commercial oil more cheaply than lemon grass (Cymbopogon citratus).” 
48700. CANNA sp. Cannacez. Canna. 

“(Foochow, Fukien, China. September 15, 1919.) Growing in ditches 
in cultivated land; not used by the Chinese.” 


48701. CreLosta cristata L. Amaranthaceer. Cockscomb. 
“(Foochow, Fukien, China. September 15, 1919.) A very fine varie- 

gated yellow and red cockscomb, grown in pots on the front steps of the 

Y. M. C. A. building. The plants are cut back and made to branch so 

that one plant has many heads, which vary in color from red to light 

yellow.” 

48702. CEPHALANTHERA sp. Orchidacee. Orchid. 

“(No. 16. Nagasaki, Japan. October 20, 1919.) From the grounds 
of the American consulate. An ornamental orchid growing in soil in 
large clumps like an iris. The flowers are said to be very beautiful.” 
48703. Corx LACRYMA-JoBI L. Poaceex. Job’s-tears. 

“(Foochow, Fukien, China. September 15, 1919.) Seed from a plant 
growing as an escape along a ditch in the garden section of Nantai 
Island.” 

48704, DIANTHUS CHINENSIS L. Silenacez. 

(Mogi, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 14, 1919.) A cultivated single 
garden pink; no double varieties in this vicinity. Introduced for genetic 
work on inheritance of doubling.” 

48705. DioscorEA sp. Dioscoreaces. Yam, 

“(No. 18. Nagasaki, Japan. October 14, 1919.) For experimental 
use.” 
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48706. DioscorEA sp. Dioscoreacez. Yam, 
“(No. 14. Nagasaki, Japan. October 14, 1919.) For experimental 
use.” 


‘48707. DURANTA REPENS L. Verbenaceze. 


“(Foochow, Fukien, China. September 15, 1919.) Dwuranta repens is 
probably the most common flowering shrub around Foochow. It is not 
only planted as a hedge in many native and foreign gardens, but grows 
as an escape everywhere. Its nodding racemes of blue flowers and per- 
sistent golden yellow berries which cover the unpruned plants give a very 
pleasing appearance to the dusty roadsides. As a close-pruned hedge 
Duranta is quite satisfactory to many foreign residents, as it stays 
green better than many other plants and quickly fills up gaps caused by 
neglect or typhoons.” 

48708. EuRYA JAPONICA NITIDA (Korth.) Dyer. Theacez. 

“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien, China. August 1, 1919.) 
‘Inkberry,’ a small evergreen with black berries growing commonly 
over the dry hills near Foochow. Of value as a hedge border in the 
Southern States.” 

48709. HuscapHis JAPoNIcA (Thunb.) Dipp. Staphyleaces. 
(#. staphyleoides Sieb. and Zucc.) 

“(No. 12. Saigo, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 10, 1919.) Shrub 
with bright crimson-purple fruits opening like Euonymus.” 

48710. Ficus BEECHEYANA Hook. and Arn. Moracer. Fig. 

“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien, China. August 10, 1919.) <A 
wild fig with very strong bast fiber.” 

48711. HomoroceLtTis ASPERA (Thunb.) Blume. Ulmaceex. 
(Aphananthe aspera Planch.) 

“(No. 7. Nagasaki, Japan. October 22, 1919.) From the grounds of 
the American consulate. Seed from a Celtislike tree about 40 feet high; 
very ornamental. The foliage is not dense, and the tree has a light, 
feathery appearance.” 

48712. Humutus saponicus Sieb. and Zucc. Moracese. 

“(Foochow, Fukien, China. September 10, 1919.) Wild hops growing 
along a road; much liked by bees.” . 

48713. IpomMorA REPTANS (L.) Poir. Convolvulacex. 
(I. aquatica Forsk.) 


“(Foochow, Fukien, China. September 15, 1919.) Plant used for 
greens.” 


48714 and 48715. Lacenarra vutearis Seringe. Cucurbitacere. Gourd. 


“(Saigo, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 10, 1919.) Seeds of rather 
high-grade dipper gourds grown at a large orange plantation near Saigo.” 


48714. “(No.19.) White-seeded form.” 
48715. “(No.21.) Blue-seeded form.” 


48716. Liium Brownn Poit. Liliacex. Lily. 


“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien, China. August 25, 1919.) 
The lily that makes Kuliang beautiful in June and July. The solitary 
trumpets of this large lily stand out in bold relief against the barren 
hillsides. The buds and young flowers are light yellow, but the full 
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open flower gradually turns to a clear white with purple or brownish 
stripes on the outer petals. The bulbs are said to be eaten by the 
Chinese.” 
48717. Lurra cYLinpRIcA (L.) Roemer. Cucurbitacee. 

(L. aegyptiaca Mill.) 

“(No. 20. Saigo, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 10, 1919.) A high- 
grade form of this gourd selected from ripe gourds on the largest orange 
plantation at Saigo.” 

48718. MELASTOMA REPENS Desr. Melastomacez. 

“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien, China. August 20, 1919.) 
A low perennial shrub which bears beautiful roselike flowers all summer 
long. The flowers last only one day, but because of their great number 
the shrub is always well covered. The fruits are said to be eaten, but 
have the lack of flavor so common in Chinese fruits.” 


; 
: 
48719. MISCANTHUS SINENSIS Anders. Poacem. Grass. 


“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien, China. August 1, 1919.) 
Seeds of ‘tiger grass,’ the saw-edged grass which is said to kill sheep. 
The fruiting panicles are used to make the standard brooms of this 
region. In many respects these brooms are better than those made from 
broom corn.” 

48720. OpHIopocon saponticus (L. f.) Ker. Liliacee. 

“(No. 2. Mogi, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 12, 1919.) This in- — 
teresting grasslike plant is adapted to stand long drought and is one ~ 
of the best shade-resisting plants known that could be used for lawn ~ 
purposes.” 

48721 and 48722. OsTERDAMIA JAPONICA (Steud.) Hitche. Poacez. 
(Zoysia japonica Steud.) Grass. _ 

“(Mogi, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 12, 1919.) Rhizomes from 

the same lawn from which seed was obtained in June.” 
48721. “(No:3.)” 48722. “(No. 4.)” 
48723. PAEDERIA sp. Rubiacez. 

“*(No. 17. Saigo, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 10, 1919.) Seed of — 
a semiherbaceous vine found along the coast from Foochow northward. 
A good climber, with large clusters of beautiful white and maroon, or — 


dark purple, flowers. Good for covering fences, walls, etc.” 

48724. PANICUM MILIACEUM L. Poacez. Proso. — 
“(Nagasaki, Japan. October 14, 1919.) Apparentiy escaped from cul- 

tivation.” 

48725. PHAENOSPERMA GLOBOSA Munro. Poaceze. Grass. 


“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien, China. August 12, 1919.) 
A tall, large-seeded grass, apparently perennial, growing in a deep ravine. © 
The size of the seeds suggests possibilities of improvement for feed for 
fowls or stock.” P 
48726. PITTOSPORUM GLABRATUM Lindl. Pittosporacee. . 

“(Shanghai, China. October 1, 1919.) From a hedge in the foreign | 
cemetery, Bubbling Wells Road. The evergreen foliage contrasts very 
well with the orange fruits.” 
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48727. PirtsporuM ToBIRA ( Willd.) Ait. Pittosporacee. 
“(Nagasaki, Japan. October 10, 1919.) Grows wild in the hills back 
of the experiment station. Of value as an ornamental hedge.” 
48728. PoLyconuM sp. Polygonacez. 
“(Nagasaki, Japan. October 20, 1919.) An ornamental wild vine 
growing on cliffs and embankments about Nagasaki. At a distance the 
ant looks like a flowering clematis, making a white mass on the rocks.” 
48729. Prunus sp. Amygdalacee. Plum. 
“(Foochow, Fukien, China. July 10, 1919.) Obtained in market; a 
very good green plum.” 
48730. PRuNus sp. Amygdalace2. Plum. 
“(Foochow, Fukien, China. July 10, 1919.) A red plum; very dark 
flesh; a good variety.” 
48731. Prunus sp. Amygdalacez. Plum. 
- *(No. 8. Foochow, Fukien, China. July 10, 1919.) ‘Nai,’ a Green 
Gage plum grown near Foochow ; season middle of June to end of July.” 
48732. Prunus sp- Amygdalacez. Plum, 
“(Kuliang, near Foochow, Fukien, China. July 7, 1919.) A yellowish 
pink translucent plum of large size, obtained from Mr. James Ford, who 


obtained the plum from a missionary at Inghok, Fukien. This plum 
Was not seen in the Foochow markets.” 


48733. Rus sUCCEDANEA L. Anacardiacez. 

“(No. 11. Saigo, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 10, 1919.) Very 
common south of Moji; formerly widely cultivated for its oil, but now 
neglected because of the introduction of kerosene and electricity.” 

“This plant produces a fruit containing a nut from which, when 
warmed, an oil is expressed which acquires the consistency of suet and 
serves for making candles.” (Hogg, Vegetable Kingdom, p. 242.) 


48734. RuyncHosia votusmis Lour. Fabacer. 


~“(No. 15. Saigo, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 10, 1919.) A climb- 
ing vine, with ornamental fiowers and clusters of bright-red pods.” 


48735. Rosa sp. Rosacezx. Rose. 
“(No. 8. Saigo, near Nagasaki. October 10, 1919.)” 

48736. Rosa sp. Rosacezx. Rose. 
“(No. 9. Saigo, near Nagasaki. October 10, 1919.)” 

48737. Rosa sp. Rosacez. Rose. 


“(No. 23. Saigo, near Nagasaki. October 10, 1919.) A small wild 
rose growing on the barren hills.” 


48738. Rosa sp. Rosacez. Rose. 
“(Nagasaki, Japan. October 14, 1919.) A clustered rose growing wild 
in the hills.” 
48739. RUBUS BUERGERI Miquel. Rosacez. 
“(No. 28. Mogi, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 14, 1919.) The com- 


' Mon creeping Rubus of this region. The red fruits are good but not 
large.” 
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48740. RusBus swinHol Hance. Rosaceez. 

*“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien, China. July 3, 1919.) The 
berries when ripe come off like thimbleberries: they are of good quality, 
rich dark red in color, with a distinct pleasantly bitter flavor, which 
makes them of value in hybridization work. The juice of this berry 
would add flavor to some of our more tasteless Rubus fruits.” 

48741 and 48742. Rusts TRIPHYLLUS Thunb. Rosacer. 

48741. “(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien, China. ‘October 12, 
1919.) A low form, common on the hills.” 

48742. ‘“‘(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien, China. September 1, 
1919.) A summer-fruiting Rubus of good flavor, common in this 
region.” 

48748. Smimax cHINA L. Smilacacezx. Smilax, 

“(No. 10. Saigo, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 10, 1919.) The 
large bright-red berries make a beautiful show among the dark leaves. 
The tuberous rhizome has been used for centuries in medicine and is 
still recognized as having medicinal value.” 

48744. Sotanum sp. Solanacez. 

“(Kobe, Japan. October 26, 1919.) A showy red-berried Solanum 
growing in a mountain ravine; suitable for ornamental planting.” 
48745. Sotanum sp. Solanacez. 

“(Foochow, Fukien, China. September 6, 1919.) A red-fruited an- 
nual growing on walls and along roads.” 

48746. StricA MASURIA (Buch.Ham.) Benth. Scrophulariacez. 

“(Kuliang Hillis, near Foochow, Fukien, China. July 16, 1919.) One 
plant, found in barren soil. It has an erect flower stalk with a rather 
showy creany-white, 2-lipped flower suggesting a small butterfly orchid.” 
48747. SyMPLocos coNGESTA Benth. Symplocacez. 

“(Kuliang Hills, near Foochow, Fukien, China. July 25, 1919.) A 
small tree or shrub much like the bay tree of formal gardens. Many 
were seen pruned like the bay trees grown in tubs in America.” 

48748. TRICHOSANTHES CUCUMEROIDES (Ser.) Maxim. Cucurbitacez. 

“(No. 6. Nagasaki, Japan. October 11, 1919.) A climbing vine with 
very striking scarlet fruit, growing on the fence around the Nagasaki 
Agricuitural Experiment Station citrus orchard.” 


48749. VipuRNUM sp. Caprifoliacez. 

“(Saigo, near Nagasaki, Japan. October 10, 1919.) This plant has 
clusters of bright-red berries which, combined with the dark-green leaves, 
make it an ornamental highly appreciated by the residents of this region.” 
48750. ZoRNIA DIPHYLLA (L.) Pers. Fabacez. 

“ (Foochow, Fukien, China. September 15, 1919.) This plant, which 
grows wild in the hills, may be of value as forage.” 


48751 and 48752. Rusus macrocarpus Benth. Rosacez. 


Columbian berry. 
From Bogota, Colombia. Seeds and plants purchased from Mr. F. L. 
Rockwood. Received December 4 and 6, 1919. 
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“The berry is not in clusters like the common berry, but on the end 
of a branch like a rose. There are always several together; they bring 
the bush down with weight. Some of the berries are over 2 inches long 
when ripe. One berry, which measured 24 inches long, dropped to pieces 
while we were bringing it out of the forest. These berries are developed 
where there is constant moisture, clouds against the mountains, and a 
temperature of 65° to 68° F. They grow in abundance near Purification, 
Tolima, where they are pressed for a juice which is claimed to have 
medicinal properties for curing blood diseases. The line of mountains 
from Cibate to Fusagusaga, about 9,000 feet altitude, is very prolific in 
blackberry plants. These do not grow above the coffee line.” (Rock- 
wood.) 


48751. Seeds. 48752. Plants. 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 45919. 


48753 to 48797. 


From Johannesburg, Transvaal. Collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultu- 


ral Explorer of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received December 4, 
1919. Quoted notes by Dr. Shantz, except as otherwise stated. 


48753. AcaAcriA CAFFRA (Thunb.) Willd. Mimosacee. 


* (No. 119. Taungs, Cape Province. September 30, 1919.) These 
seeds were collected from small trees on a stony ridge. The tree is 
used only as a timber tree in making native kraals and for firewood. 
It is one of the more attractive of the native acacias.” 

48754. ACACIA DENTINENS Burchell. Mimosacee. 

“ (No. 92. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 26, 1919.) Seeds 
of Acacia dentinens, the most prominent acacia of this region. A small, 
attractive tree, useful only as an ornamental. It grows especially well 
on rocky, shallow, red soil over limestone.” 

48755. AcACIA STOLONIFERA Burchell. Mimosacez. 


*“ (No. 120. Taungs, Cape Province. September 30. 1919.) Seeds of 
one oi the most attractive and fragrant plants I have found thus far. 
It is a low bush with upright branches, very little secondary branching, 
and produces a mass of white sweet-scented flowers. It comes into 
flower very early and is very pretty and attractive at that time. It is 
an exceptionally decorative plant.” 


48756. ADENIA sp. Passifloracee. 
“(No. 151. East of Pretoria, Transvaal. October 12, 1919.) A plant 


with a large (storage) stem: interesting chiefly for botanical gardens, 
ete.” 


48757. ATRIPLEX sp. Chenopodiacez. 


“(No. 89. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 21, 1919.) Probably 
one of the introduced species from low land near Kimberley. Useful as 
a forage plant on near-alkali land of the southwestern desert area.” 


48758. AvENA SATIVA L. Poaceer. Oats. 
“(No. 102. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) Oats in 


- Market; grown in Orange Free State.” 


“A small-kerneled variety probably similar to the Sixty-Day oat.” 
( Warburton.) 
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48759. AVENA STERILIS L. Poacer. Oats. 
“(No. 103. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) Oats in 
market ; grown in western province, probably near the Cape.” 
“The north African (Algerian) type, also commonly grown in South 
Africa.” (Warburton.) 
48760 to 48762. CrTRULLUsS vuLGARIS Schrad. Cucurbitacex. 


Watermelon. 


48760. “(No. 80. Prieska, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) 


Seeds of a Kafir melon grown extensively throughout South Africa; 
used as feed for stock and also for pickleS'and preserves. After 
five months on the shelf at Prieska the flesh of this melon was firm 
and still white. It is especially valuable on account of its long- 
keeping qualities. Should do well anywhere in the United States. 
Grown along with corn by the Kafirs, either under irrigation or 
under semihumid conditions. It pushes into dry land, but not so 
far as No. 81 [S. P. I. No. 48761].” 


48761. “(No. 81. Seeds of m’tsama melon of the Kalahari collected 


at Gibeon, German Southwest Africa, by G. W. Lawrence, of 
Prieska.) This melon grows wild on the great desert and consti- 
tutes the chief water supply to travelers and dwellers of that re- 
gion. This seed may contain both the bitter and the sweet vari- 
eties. It should be planted at the beginning of the summer and 
winter rainy period on both dry land and irrigated land (to insure 
a supply of seed) at San Antonio, Sacaton, Yuma, Indio, Mecca, 
Hazen, and Chico. 

“By far the most important plant of the Kalahari Desert, if we 
except the forage grasses, it is valued here as a stock feed and as 
a food for the natives. It is cooked and the water extracted. 
Buried in the soil it forms a reservoir of water and a storehouse 
of food for both man and beast. I see no reason why it should not 
thrive in a wild state in our warmer deserts, and it may survive 
on dry lands throughout the Great Plains and intermountain 
region.” 


48762. “(No. 117. Taungs, Cape Province. September 30, 1919.) 


Watermelon seeds from Chief Malala, one of the Batlapin tribe of 
Bechuanas of the Taungs district (1,400 square miles). These seeds 
represent the type of watermelon grown by the natives. They are 
planted about November 1, when the spring rains come. This 
melon should be adapted to conditions of the South and Southwest, 
and possibly the Great Plains. Taungs is a region of scattered 
camel thorn over a grassland cover somewhat more luxuriant than 
our mesquite country in Texas. ‘The soil is deep, red, sandy, and 
shows no hardpan, Apparently, the natives grow fairly good crops 
of kafir, mealies, and beans. They also keep cattle.” 


48763. Citrus sp. Rutacez. 

“(No. 155. Pretoria, Transvaal. October 13, 1919.) Seeds of a rough 
lemon used widely as a stock for citrus. These seeds were taken from 
fruit grown on the grounds at Pretoria. The seeds were not in the center 
of the fruit, but often far out toward the rind. The flavor of the over- 
ripe lemons is very good. The fruits are about 13 inches in diameter.” 
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. 48764 to 48767. CucuRBITA MAXIMA Duchesne. Cucurbitacez. 
Pumpkin. 

48764. “(No. 83. Upington, Cape Province. September 18, 1919.) A 
large light-colored pumpkin, a staple feed for stock and also for the 
table, where it is served as we serve squash. This strain is prob- 
ably well known and is one of the more common types of Boer 
pumpkin grown throughout South Africa. Almost every kraal has 
a quantity of these pumpkins on the flat roofs, where they consti- 
tute a reserve food supply for man and beast. Produced in a 
climate similar to that at Yuma, Ariz.” 

48765. “(No. 118. Taungs, Cape Province. September 30, 1919.) 
From Chief Malala, of the Batlapin tribe of Bechuanas of the 
Taungs district (1,400 square miles). This pumpkin is grown with 
mealies (corn) or kafir, one of the staple crops.” 

48766 and 48767. “(No. 121. From Kenkelbosch, Transvaal, Sep- 
tember 10, 1919.) A few seeds, somewhat smaller than No. 83 [S. 
P. I. No. 49764], secured from a cattle train. Cattle are fed largely 
on pumpkin in this section, and this is the variety most often seen.” 


48766. Brown seeds. 48767. White seeds. 


48768. DIMORPHOTHECA SPECTABILIS Schlechter. Asteracez. 

(No. 152. East of Pretoria, Transvaal. October 12, 1919.) Seeds of 
an attractive flowering composite with a daisylike or chrysanthemumlike 
flower. Plants of this character should form a pleasing variety, espe- 
cially when we see the same old asters, marigolds, etc., in every garden in 
the world. The plant is very attractive and may prove especially suited 
to our drought country, the Great Plains and western desert.” 

48769. Gazania sp. Asteracer. 

“(No. 90. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 22, 1919.) <A cicho- 
riaceous plant with orange-colored ‘single’ flowers, 1 to 14 inches across, 
produced in great numbers and very attractive border. There seem to be 
several species similar to this one, some of them white.” 


48770 to 48772. Hotcus sorcHum L. Poaceer. Sorghum, 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 
48770. “(No. 111. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) 
From the market in Kimberley; ordinary Kafir corn, probably 
grown in Orange Free State.” 
48771. “(No. 112. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) 
From the market in Kimberley. Egyptian Kafir corn, probably 
grown in Orange Free State.” 
48772. “(No. 115. Taungs, Cape Province. September 30, 1919.) 
~ Kafir. I was unable to see any but the old fields where some of 
the stubble remained. The kafir is planted November 1, or as 
near that date as the spring rains permit. It is planted on 
. ground plowed with a moldboard plow but not worked level. In 
June or July it is harvested, thrashed by the women with a flail, 
and winnowed in the wind. The seeds are ground by hand on a 
flat stone and used as a porridge. The stalks, leaves, etc., are 
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fed to cattle. The rainfall in Taungs is about 20 inches, the tem- 
perature high, and the soil a deep red sandy loam. 

“There appears to be little sale for kafir corn. Mealies (corny 
is a money crop, kafir a food crop. From the size of the stems, 
this seems to be a rather small variety.” 


48773. HorDEUM VULGARE PALLIDUM Seringe. Poacee. Barley.. 


“ (No. 108. Kimberley, Cape Province, September 27, 1919.) A 
hulled awned barley sold in market. Grown in Orange Free State.” 


48774. LatHyRus sSATIVUS L. Fabacee. Bitter vetch.. 


“ (No. 97. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) These. 
seeds were found in bulk in the market mixed with the garden pea, 
Pisum sativum. They were probably all grown at Cape of Good Hope 
and in the Cape district.” 

48775 and 48776. Mepicaco sativa L, Fabaceer. Alfalfa. 


48775. “(No. 84. Upington, Cape Province. September 18, 1919.) 
This alfalfa is the type grown on the Orange River. Small fields 
of alfalfa are the chief source of feed aside from the native: 
grasses. This plant, as seen growing at Upington, looks much like 
Peruvian alfalfa. It has grown under conditions similar to those 
at Yuma, Ariz., and the southwestern desert region. (The Province 
variety grown most extensively of any in South Africa seems to 
be more like our Grimm.) This may possibly be that variety. I 
have no name for it. The plant is always known as lucern ir 
South Africa.” 

48776. ‘“(No. 104. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.): 
Alfalfa. Bulk seed sold in market at Kimberley, probably the 
variety known as Province, a favorite strain in South Africa.” 


48777. MimMuUSoPS ZEYHERI Sond. Sapotaces. 

*“ (No. 154. East Pretoria, Transvaal. October 12, 1919.) Seeds of 
Mimusops zeyheri, a yellow fruit about 1 inch long, with dry sweet flesh, 
Similar to that of a jujube. This is apparently a very large fruited 
species of this genus, of which the fruits are said to be delicious. I did 
not have an opportunity to test them, for I could not find the tree from. 
which the fruits came, and only those not thoroughly ripe had been cast 
aside by the children who were eating them. It may be well worth cul- 
tivating and should be tried first in the South and West (southern Texas: 
seems about the best place, although it may grow much farther north).” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 29373. 


48778. PENNISETUM GLAUCUM (L.) R. Br. Poacez. Pearl millet. 
(P. typhoideum Rich.) . 
“ (No. 118. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) Penni- 
setum from market; said to be grown in Rhodesia or Transvaal. A 
cereal common in northern and central Africa.” 


48779 and 48780. PHASEOLUS vuLGARIS L. Fabacer. Common beah.. ~ 


48779. “(No. 95. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) 
A Kafir native bean sold in bulk in the market, probably grown. 
in Natal by the natives. It is striped and a purer type than Na 
94 [S. P. I. No. 48791].” 


: 
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; 48780. “‘(No. 96. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) 
Sugar beans or butter beans, grown in the Cape region and sold 
throughout Cape Province. One of the most common beans for 
human consumption.” 

48781 to 48783. Pisum sativum L. Fabacee. Garden pea. 

“(Nos. 98 to 100. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) 
Peas in bulk from the market, probably all grown at Cape of Good Hope 
and in the Cape district. These are all in the trade, and apparently they 
are staple food varieties.” 

48781. “(No. 98.) Very badly mixed.” 
48782. “(No. 99.) Looks like a field pea.” 
48783. “(No. 100.) Probably Stratagem.” 
48784. SALVIA CLANDISTINA ANGUSTIFOLIA Benth. Menthacee. 

“(No. 98. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 26, 1919.) A small 
sage which is a biennial with very fragrant foliage. I have not seen it 
in flower.” 

48785. SECALE CEREALE L. Poacer. Rye. 

“(No. 101. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) This 
seems to be a winter rye grown in Orange Free State, near Kimberley. 
These seeds were obtained from the market.” 

48786. STRYCHNOS PUNGENS Solereder. Loganiacez. 

“(No. 149. East of Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) The Kajir orange. 

A small tree bearing a large pummelolike fruit with large, pulp-covered 


seeds.” 
For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 34712. 
48787. THEMEDA TRIANDRA Forsk. Poaceer. Grass. 


“(No. 87. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 21, 1919.) A rather 
coarse Andropogonlike grass occurring occasionally on sandy land. This 
is one of the most dominant grasses of the sweet veld of Africa.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47812. 

48788 and 48789. TriticUM AESTIVUM L. Poacez. Common wheat. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) 

48788. “(No. 106. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) 
Wheat from the Douglas district; as sold in the market.” 

48789. “(No. 107. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) 
Wheat from near Kimberley on the Modder River, Orange Free 
State.” 

48790. TRIUMFETTA TRICHOCARPA Sond. Tiliacez. 

“(No. 150. East Pretoria, Transvaal. October 12, 1919.) A rather 
inferior fiber plant. It may have other properties worth considering.” 
48791 to 48793. VicNA sINENSIS (Torner) Savi. Fabacez. Cowpea. 

48791. “(No. 94. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) 
Kafir beans, mostly black, grown by natives and used by them. 
Collected in market where they are sold in bulk. Probably grown 
in Orange Free State. Seed mixed; no attempt made to separate 
the different types. These native beans should be valuable as dry- 
land crops, and many types of cowpeas may be separated from 
them. They constitute one of the chief native foods, next to corn 
and kafir.” 
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48792. “(No. 105. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 27, 1919.) 
Kafir beans, known as ‘native beans,’ grown from Natal to the 
Zambezi River. They are sold to natives, but are not used to 
any extent for food by Europeans.” 

48793. ‘“(No. 116. Taungs, Cape Province. September 30, 1919.) 
Kafir beans grown by Bechuanas of the Batlapin tribe. The 
climate is extremely dry except for a short rainy period coming 
in spring, November 1. Beans grown in dry land. Several types 
can be separated from this lot. Usually the natives dispose of 
all their seed and bring back seed from the local ‘shop.’ Should 
be tried in the Great Plains, the Southwest, and the South. The 
soil here is deep and red, but the rainfall is not more than about 

' 20 inches. It is warm, however, and in all probability these beans 
will do better south of central Colorado than north of that line.” 


48794 and 48795. Zea mays L. Poacezx. Corn. 


48794. “(No. 109. From market at Kimberley, Cape Province. Sep- 
tember 27, 1919.) Corn used chiefly for stock feed; a yellow 
flintlike variety. Probably grown in Orange Free State.” 


48795. “(No. 114. Taungs, Cape Province. September 29, 1919.) 
Corn grown by the Batlapins, a tribe of Bechuanas, whose chief, 
Malala, lives in the staat at Taungs. This type would seem to 
be ill adapted to so dry a country. The rainfall appears to be 
about 20 inches. Corn is planted November 1, or when the rains 
begin, and harvested about June or July. The soil is a deep-red 
sandy loam. Conditions would require a drought-resistant corn 
adapted to high temperature, conditions such as are found in 
western Texas. There seems to be little attempt in Africa to 
adapt crops to conditions not favorable for them. Corn is selected 
which gives the best yield in the best corn country and this variety 
is then grown everywhere. Nor is a short-season corn substituted 
when rains delay the planting to too late a date; the crop is 
given up for that year.” 

48796. ZizipHus sp. Rhamnacex. 

“ (No. 158. East of Pretoria, Transvaal. October 12, 1919.) A na- 
tive Ziziphus, prolific, and an attractive ornamental. Adapted to south- 
ern and southwestern Texas.” 

48797. MorAka sp. Iridacer. 

*“(No. 85. Krankuil, Cape Province. September 19, 1919.) Seed 
(rather immature) of an attractive yellow lily very abundant along the 
track at Krankuil. Found in desert regions similar to those in the 
Southwestern States.” 


48798 and 48799. 


From Johannesburg, Transvaal. Bulbs collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, 
Agricultural Explorer of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received De 
cember 4, 1919. Quoted notes by Dr. Shantz. 

48798. Morara sp. Iridacez. 

“(No. 91. Longlands, Cape Province. September 26, 1919.) A very 
pretty plant like a small iris, but with long leaves and bulbs buried ~ 
deep in the soil; seems a troublesome plant in irrigated lands where © 


es 
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wild, but should prove valuable as a decorative plant. The flowers are 
unusually attractive.” 
48799. (Undetermined. ) 

(No. 88. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 21, 1919.) Unidenti- 
fied bulbs called fighol, probably poisonous to stock, since the bulbs are 
often found on the top of the ground. Said to have a white flower; 
may be valuable as an ornamental. Found growing in sandy land 
north of Kimberley.” 


48800 and 48801. AcrorricHE pepressa R. Br. Epacridacee. 


From Blackwood, South Australia. Presented by Mr. Edwin Ashby. Re- 


ceived December 5, 1919. Quoted notes by Mr. Ashby. 


48800. “ The better sort from the Barossa Ranges, where they grow in 
decomposed quartzite with a good deal of numus on rocky hillsides 
often lightly shaded by gum trees; the rainfall here is at least 25 
inches. The fruit is very juicy and is astringent until cooked. The 
bushes are about 2 feet high. I have a dozen plants in my wild 
plant garden and in the cultivated part as well. The latter are doing 
best; they are too young to fruit but will do so next year. The one 
bush which is bearing carries a good many pints of fruit in masses 
low down on the main stems, so that they can be gathered in handfuls. 
The seed germinates very slowly, and will probably be more suc- 
cessful if treated with boiling water. I had one large shrub which 
died in the drought of 1914; I burnt the dead bush and young plants 
made their appearance only last spring; it is therefore likely that 
seed will germinate after being several years in the ground.” 


48801. “The best known variety of our native currant, which is becom- 
ing very scarce since the breaking down of its habitat, the mallee, 
or dense brushwood, the thicket formed by low-growing eucalypts. 
The leaf of this variety is smaller than that of the Barossa Range 
form, as is also the fruit. It grows in the dry country where the 
rainfall is often under 15 inches and the soil sandy, usually a red 
sand with superficial limestone rock (travertin).” 


Received as Styphelia depressa, a later name for the same plant. 


48802 to 48833. 


From Pretoria, Transvaal. Plant material collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, 


Agricultural Explorer of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received Decem- 
ber 16, 1919. Quoted notes by Dr. Shantz. 
48802. Acacia RoBuUSTA Burchell. Mimosacee. 
“(No. 158. West of Pretoria. October 14, 1919.) Seed of Acacia 
robusta, a medium-sized tree, good for tannin.” 
48808. AcacraA scorpiomes (L.) W. F. Wight. Mimosacee. 
(A. arabica Willd.) 
“(No. 144. Wonderboom, Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) A valuable 
tannin plant. Pods excellent feed, very heavy and nutritious. It is 
also an attractive tree. 
48804. BurKEA AFRICANA Hook. Cesalpiniacee. Rhodesian ash. 
“(No. 142. Wonderboom, Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) A beautiful 
tree; one of the most widely distributed of the African trees.” 
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A small tree, 6 to 10 feet high, with an open, broad crown. It is 
found in sandy forests in Mata de Monino. It flowers in November, 
and the fruits ripen in February. (Adapted from Hiern, A Catalogue of 
Welwitsch’s African Plants, vol. 1, p. 304.) 

An illustration of this tree is shown in Plate IV. 

48805. CAILLIEA NUTANS (Pers.) Skeels. Mimosaceze. 
(Dichrostachys nutans Benth.) 

“(No. 137. Wonderboom, Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) A beautiful 
shrub or hedge plant; also valuable for posts (not eaten by termites). 
It has yellow and purple flowers and large, curly pods. It may stand 
light frost, possibly heavy, but they do not occur where it is found. It 
is a tree of good form and should grow anywhere in the South, especially 
at a place like San Antonio, Tex., where the climatic conditions are 
similar to those of Pretoria.” 


48806. CyPpERUS SEXANGULARIS Nees. Cyperacer. Sedge. 

“(No, 173. Nelspruit, Transvaal. October 21, 1919.) Root of a sedge 
with a hexagonal stem. It has a very strong fiber and is most useful 
for baskets, mats, rugs, and woven work. One of the most promising 
plants of this kind thus far seen.” 


48807. CARISSA BISPINOSA (L.) Desf. Apocynacez. Amatungulu. 
(C. arduina Lam.) 

“(No. 140. Wonderboom, Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) A beautiful 
plant for hedges, which bears a small fruit and has very fragrant flowers 
and fine foliage. It is very drought resistant here. May be valuable as 
a breeding stock.” 


48808. CHAETOCHLOA ITALICA (L.) Scribn. Poacex. Millet. 
(Setaria italica Beauv.) 


(No. 168. Johannesburg, Transvaal. October 17, 1919.) Seed of 
Boer manna purchased in the market.” 


48809 and 48810. CoMBRETUM SALICIFOLIUM EH. Mey. Combretacee. 


48809. “(No. 134. Wonderboom, Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) A 
valuable tree for semidesert river banks, such as are found in the 
States of the Southwest and the southern Great Plains; yields 
quantities of gum. A beautiful tree which grows along all water- 
courses in this arid country, especially along the Vaal and Orange 
Rivers. Excellent color and good shade.” 


48810. “(No. 188. Wonderboom, Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) An- 
other Combretum of similar habit to No. 135, Combretum sp. 
[S. P. I. No. 48812]. There are many species of Combretum in 
this section; none of them seem as important (to us) as C. 
salicifolium, which should be found useful in the Southwest. Nos. 
135 and 188 are good dry-land trees. I have not noticed gum on 
either, but they are attractive trees and should do well in southern 
Texas and possibly in southern California. They may be able to 
stand light frosts.” 


Probably a form of C. salicifolium different from No. 134 [S. P. 
I. No. 48809]. 
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48811. CoMBRETUM ZEYHERI Sond. Combretacez. 

“(No. 156. West of Pretoria. October 14, 1919.) Seed of large- 
fruited Combretum zeyheri. Probably the largest fruited species of the 
genus found in the bush veld of this region. It forms an attractive tree.” 
48812. CoMBRETUM sp. Combretacez. 

“(No. 135. Wonderboom, Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) Grows on 
dry land away from the river. Not as interesting as No. 134 [S. P. I. 


_ No. 48809].” 


48813. CucURBITA MAXIMA Duchesne. Cucurbitacez. Pumpkin. 

“(No. 169. Johannesburg, Transvaal. October 17, 1919.) Seeds of 
the Boer pumpkin purchased in the market. For stock and table use.” 
48814. CucurBITA PEPO L. Cucurbitacez. Squash. 

“(No. 170. Johannesburg, Transvaal. October 17, 1919.) Vegetable 
marrow. Long White bush. Seeds purchased in the market. For table 
use, like a summer squash; may be fried also.” 

48815. ERAGROSTIS ABYSSINICA (Jacq.) Schrad. Poacezx. Teff. 
(Poa abyssinica Jacq.) 

“(No. 166. Teff seed from The Colonial Seed Supply Co., Newton, 
Johannesburg. October 17, 1919.) Staple hay crop of the high veld. 
From what I have seen of teff I could almost write a book. It should 
‘be tried on the high Plains as far north as Montana. It is the most 
important plant next to corn in the Transvaal. It grows where there 
is summer rain; would probably be no good for the Southwest, except 
the high grasslands of the boundary region of Arizona and New Mexico, 
~where it might do on the high mesas. But it should grow from 
Amarillo, Tex., to Judith Basin, Mont. When it does well it makes 
a wonderful hay crop.” 

48816. LINUM USITATISSIMUM L. Linacee. Flax. 

“(No. 167. Johannesburg, Transvaal. October 17, 1919.) Seed pur- 
chased in the market. Standard flax of the high veld.” 


48817. Osyris ABysstnica Hochst. Santalacee. 
“(No. 143. Wonderboom, Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) A most 


‘prized tannin plant. Try in summer-rain region, say Brownsville or 


San Antonio, Tex.: also Chico, Calif. It produces a leather of an 
especially desirable color, and if it could be produced would be in great 
demand as soon as its value became known to tanners. It would be 
‘especially valuable for fancy leathers.” 


48818. PENNISETUM CLANDESTINUM Hochst. Poacezx. Kikuyu grass. 
“(No. 174. Nelspruit, Transvaal. October 21,1919.) Roots of kikuyu 


grass.” 

A perennial running grass which grows well on any soil and adapts 
itself to the varying climatic conditions of South Africa. It is a sum- 
‘Mer grass, but withstands a considerable degree of cold. In a wet 
-~winter it keeps green all the time, in spite of heavy frosts, and even 
‘makes some growth. In the spring jt starts growing before the veld 
grasses. For drought-resistance kikuyu is great and has no rival. 
“When the surrounding veld is dry and withered it remains green, giving 
-one the impression of an irrigated field of forage. All kinds of stock 
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are extremely fond of it, prefer it to other grasses, and will even break 
fences to get it. The food value is very high, being superior to any of 
our other grasses. 

For soiling dairy cows it is the grass par excellence, and we know of no 
other to equal it in this respect. The grass grows almost as rapidly as 
lucern, and four or five cuttings can be had in a season. On account of 
its ability to grow on practically any type of soil and its creeping ahd 
bending characteristics, it is an excellent soil binder, on dam walls, on 
sandy soils, and on eroding slopes. It can be recommended as a grass for 
planting in a poultry run. Fowls seem very fond of the leaves, and 
owing to its aggressive nature it can withstand their ravages. Yielding 
no seed, there is no fear of kikuyu establishing itself voluntarily in an 
adjoining field. (Adapted from Agricultural Grasses and Their Culture, 
Union of South Africa Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 5, 1918, 
p. 32.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 41055. 

A plat of this grass as it grows wild in Kenia is shown in Plate V. 
48819. PHRAGMITES VULGARIS (Lam.) B. 8. P. Poaceex. - Grass. 

(No. 136. Wonderboom, Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) A bamboolike 
plant abundant along the river.” 

48820. Pisum sATIVUM L. Fabacee. Garden pea. 

“(No. 171. Johannesburg, Transvaal. October 17, 1919.) A Boer pea 
which may prove valuable as a Summer crop.” 

48821. Ruus LaNncEsA L. f. Anacardiacee. 

“(No. 141. Wonderboom, Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) A fine tree for 
timber, shade, and browse. This tree deserves careful consideration for 
southern Texas and the Southwest. It is possible that some of these trees 
will withstand frost and can be pushed farther north.” 

48822. Ricinus comMuNts L. Euphorbiacee. Castor-bean. 

“(No. 147. Wonderboom, Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) Castor-oil 
bean, a common weed in this section. In order not to miss any of the 
more important strains I am collecting these beans wherever found.” 
48823. ScLEROCARYA CAFFRA Sond. Anacardiaces. 

“(No. 189. Wonderboom, Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) Morula. A 
valuable oil-nut tree.” 

An illustration of this tree is shown in Plate VI. 

48824 and 48825. SrrrcHNOS PUNGENS Solereder. Loganiacez. 
48824. “(No. 148. East of Pretoria. October 12, 1919.) Fruit of 


Strychnos pungens (Kafir orange), a large pummelolike fruit with - 


large pulp-covered seeds. A Small tree.” 


48825. “(No. 149a. Nelspruit, Transvaal. October 20, 1919.) This 
fruit is said to constitute an important element of the elephant 
feed in Mozambique. The trees are abundant about Lourenco 
Marques, and the fruit often lies thick on the ground. If poisonous, 
the poison is probably in the seeds themselves; these would not 
be digested by the elephant. But according to Marloth the seeds 
of some of the species are eaten. It is all but impossible to clean 
the pulp from the seeds; these were scoured in dry sand.” 
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: 
48802 to 48833—Continued. 

_ 48826. VIGNA SINENSIS (Torner) Savi. Fabaceex. Cowpea. 
* “(No. 165. Johannesburg, Transvaal. Octeber 17, 1919.) White cow- 
peas purchased in the market. Standard cowpea of the high veld.” 
48827 to 48832. Zea Mays L, Poacee. Corn. 


48827. “(No. 164. Johannesburg, Transvaal. October 17, 1919.) A 
bread mealie eaten green; purchased in the market.” 

48828 to 48832. “(Nos. 159 to 163. Pretoria. October 14, 1919.) 
Ears collected by Madame A. Dieterlin and presented to me by 
Dr. E. P. Phillips. Types grown by the Basutos. I am sending 

| in the whole ear in the hope that in this way a judgment may be 

* formed in advance as to any value they may have in breeding 

work. I consider it unusually fortunate that we could obtain 

these ears, for they come from one of the least disturbed sec- 
tions of South Africa, since the Basutos still control their country. 

This French missionary had lived for years with the natives and 

probably has given us the most important varieties of corn 

grown by them. Nos. 159 and 163 I should expect to be of 
especial interest.” 


48828. “(No.159.) Waxy type; mixed.” 
4 48829. “(No.160.) Yellow flint.” 

: 48830. “(No.161.) White flint.” 

: 48831. “(No. 162.) White dent.” 

i 48832. “(No. 163.) Small waxy.” 

_—s« 48833. (Undetermined.) Aracez. 


“ (No. 172. Nelspruit, Transvaal. October 21, 1919.) Tubers of a 
callalike aroid found in dry soil.” 


34. Cucumis METuLIFERUS FE. Mey. Cucurbitacee. 


From Natal, South Africa. . Presented by Mr. W. W. Masterson, American 
; consul, Durban. Received December 6, 1919. 


_ “Seed and dried rind of a cucumber that is of a very different variety from 
the ordinary kind raised in our gardens the world over. * * * The fruits 
_ present the appearance of the ordinary cucumber in regard to size and shape, 
_ except that they are possibly a little nearer round, and shorter; but the thing 
that particularly attracts the attention is the long prickles over the outside, like 
those on the seed pod of a jimson weed. The vegetable is so tender and so 
E easily digested that I have with some difficulty procured this mature specimen 
_ for introduction into our country. The taste of the cucumber is there, but the 
inside of the rind cuts so easily and is so juicy and well flavored that I feel 
the cultivation of this variety is well worth while.” (Masterson.) 

48835 to 48837. 

From Sydney, New South Wales. Presented by the Forestry Commission 

of New South Wales. Received December 11, 1919. 


eh ete. S 
‘. 


> " 48835. ATALAYA HEMIGLAUCA F. Muell. Sapindacee. Cattle bush. 


One of the inland fodder trees which favorably attracted the atten- 
tion of stock owners in the early days of pastoral occupation. This 
_tree attains a height of about 30 feet, and is found on large tracts 


» 
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48835 to 48837—Continued. 


of the droughty inlands. It has large, whitish leaves and numerous 
flowers in terminal clusters, aud at all stages of its growth is decidedly 
ornamental. When grass and other herbage fail it is cut down and the 
leaves fed to sheep and cattle, which seem to thrive on them. (Adapted 
from The Pastoral Finance Association Magazine, Sydney, vol. 5, p. 33.) 


48836. GEIJERA PARVIFLORA Lindl. Rutacez. Wilga. 


A tall shrub or tree, up to 30 feet in height, native to the interior of 
New South Wales. It has slender branches and narrow leaves, and when 
full grown is very ornamental, resembling somewhat the weeping willow. 
Its drought-enduring qualities are remarkable, as it will continue to 
grow under the most adverse climatic conditions. It is often cut down 
for feeding to stock, especially sheep, which eat it readily and seem to 
do well on it. (Adapted from The Pastoral Finance Association Maga- 
zine, Sydney, vol. 5, p. 132.) ° 


48837. Mma ACUMINATA (R. Br.) Kuntze. Santalacez. Quandong. 


The quandong, sometimes called “ native peach,” attains a height of 20 
to 30 feet, and is found in the hotter and drier parts of New South Wales. 
The lanceolate leaves are much relished by cattle, and because of the 
remarkable drought-enduring properties of this tree it is very valuable 


in times of scarcity of rain. The fruit is red, from 13 to 3 inches in cir-_ 


cumference, and of considerable economic value. The succulent outer 
part is edible, and makes-an excellent conserve and jelly. The edible 
kernels have a pleasant flavor and contain a large percentage of oil, 
which when burned gives a good light. (Adapted from The Pastoral 
Finance Association Magazine, Sydney, vol. 5, p. 33.) 


48838. Movrirtim puss Gardn. Melastomacee. Pusa. 
(Ciposia mandapuca Alv. Silv.) 


From Minas Geraes, Brazil. Presented by Dr. Alvaro da Silveira, Bello 
Horizonte. Received December 27, 1919. 
“The fruit is edible; the pulp is sweet and of a flavor most pleasing to the 
natives.” (Silveira.) 
A small tree, about 10 feet high, with an upright stem and horizontal branches. 


The obliquely globose, edible fruit is as large as that of the common wild — 


cherry. It is called pusa by the natives, who esteem. it for its sweet pulp and 
pleasing flavor. (Adapted from Hooker’s Journal of Botany, p. 23.) 


48839. Sampucus niera L. Caprifoliacee. Elderberry. 


From Wiesbaden, Germany. Presented by Mr. Hugo Mulertt. Received 
October 15, 1919. 


“Last year I found growing in an abandoned quarry in the Taunus Moun- 
tains, here near the Rhine, a young elderbush (Sambucus), bearing apparently 
for the first time. The fruits instead of being black were greenish golden in 
color and semitransparent when ripe; the individual berries were about three 
or four times as large of those of the common Sambucus nigra and very sweet 
and spicy. They were used in cookery and found excellent and quite distinct 
in taste. The fact, too, that the juice does not stain table linen nor one’s teeth 
is of no little importance. I have propagated it from seeds and cuttings suc- 
cessfully. The bush bore 24 pounds of fruit last year; this year I gathered 21 
pounds from it.” (Mulertt.) 
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48840 to 48842. 


From Queensland. Presented by Mr. J. A. Hamilton, Kulare, yia Cairns. 
Received December 4, 1919. Quoted notes by Mr. Hamilton. 


48840. BUCKINGHAMIA CELSISSIMA F. Muell. Proteacex. 
“A very ornamental native tree; much frequented by bees.” 


A tall tree, up to 60 feet in height, with dark-green leaves 3 to 5 inches 
long, and large racemes of silvery flowers. (Adapted from Bentham, 
Flora Australiensis, vol. 5, p. 532.) . 


48841. HELIANTHUS ANNUUS L. Asteracee. Sunflower. 
“A double sunflower; very good.” 

48842. PITTOSPORUM REVOLUTUM Dryand. Pittosporacez. 
‘An ornamental bush; sweet scented.” 


A tall shrub with elliptic leaves 2 to 3 inches long, with rusty-pubescent 
lower surfaces; the pale-yellow flowers are up to half an inch in length. 
(Adapted from Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, vol. 5, 
p. 2654.) 


488438 and 48844. TricHoLaENA RosEA Nees. Poacer. 
Natal grass. 
From Auckland, New Zealand. Purchased from Arthur Yates & Co. Re- 
ceived December 4, 1919. 


“This is a very striking grass, its highly colored appearance when in flower 
making it very handsome. It is a vigorous grower and attains a height of 34 
feet. A dense mass of leafy succulent herbage is quickly produced in spring 
and remains until cut down by heavy frosts. It flowers in November and De- 
cember, and produces a large amount of seed which germinates freely. It 
resists drought well, and flourishes in poor sandy soil. For growing as green 
food for poultry it is very valuable, and can be recommended for sowing in 
fowl yards which require resting.” (A. H. McDonald, Agricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales, vol. 19, p. 122.) 


48843. Variety atropurpurea. 48844. Variety rosea. 
: & 
48845. Rosa vaxa Retz. Rosacez. Rose. 
From Paris, France. Presented by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, 
Elstree, Hertford, England, through Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. Received 
December 4, 1919. 


“The longer my experience the more I am impressed with the value of this 
Siberian brier as a stock for use on medium and light soils. And, further, the 
testimony of those whom I have persuaded to try it has more than repaid me 

for my championship of this stock.” (George M. Taylor, Florists’ Exchange, 
May 13, 1916.) 
- For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47161. 


48846. Nicorrana Tapacum L. Solanacee. Tobacco. 

From Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. Presented by Dr. M. Calvino, director, 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Received December 4, 1919. 

- “This seed is the product of four years of field selection, carried out with 

| the greatest possible care and with the purpose of restoring the old genuine 

Cuban tobacco, the Havanensis variety. We sent experts to the very best 

‘vegas’ (tobacco fields) in the Vuelta Abajo region, a comparatively small area 


y 
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in the central portion of the Province of Pinar del Rio, and they selected the 
very best plant in all the fields which they visited. That seed was brought 
to the station and we have been keeping up selection of what we have consid- 
ered to be the best plants, in order to propagate from them.” ( Calvino.) 


48847 and 48848. 


From Dunedin, New Zealand. Purchased from Nimmo & Blair, Ltd. Re 
ceived December 5, 1919. . 
48847. PASPALUM RACEMOSUM Lam. Poacer. Grass. 

“A native of tropical America. Best adapted to moist or alluvial soils 
of the South. Grows from a rootstock, with rather coarse, tender stems 
and leaves, reaching a height of about 2 feet. Promising as a hay or 
pasture grass.” (C. V. Piper.) 


48848. STIPA ELEGANTISSIMA Labill. Poacee. Grass. 

“A native of Australia. Grows well in sandy soil. It has a plumelike 
spike 6 to 8 inches long, and is frequently used as an ornamental. The 
leaves are too narrow and stiff to make it of much value for stock, and 
its Sharp-pointed seed with short, stiff reflexed hairs make it objection- 
able on sheep ranges, where it sometimes works its way through the wool, 
penetrates the skin, and sometimes even invades the internal organs.” 
(C. V. Piper.) 

Received as S. pennata; a misidentification. 


48849 to 48859. Hoicus sorcHum L. Poacez. Sorghum. 


(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


From Pretoria, Transvaal. Presented by Madame A. Dieterlen, through 
Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Explorer of the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Received December 6, 1919. 

“(Nos. 125 to 1383b. Seed from Leribe, Basutoland. Collected by Madame 
A. Dieterlen, French missionary.) Heads from a collection in the National 
Herbarium at Pretoria collected in Basutoland. A valuable collection accom- 
panied by Basuto names of each variety, with Madame Dieterlen’s numbers 
in parentheses.” (Shantz.) : 

48849. “No. 125. (A. D. No. 641g. Collected in 1909.) Called by the 
natives lejakane; said to be degenerated Kafir corn. The word 
‘hojaka’ means to leave one’s country to go to another, or one’s 
faith to adopt another. It is a name of derision given by the Basutos 
to those of their people who have adopted Christianity. They are 
no longer true or pure Basutos. Thus this grain, when mixed with 
other kinds, is no longer pure mabélé (the generic name for Kafir 
corn) but a lejakane.” (Dieterlen.) 

48850. ‘No. 126. (A. D. No. 641b. Collected in 1908.) This variety is 
called by the natives Letsoeyane.’’ (Dieterlen.) 

48851. “No. 127. (A. D. No. 641a. Collected in 1908.) Generic native 
name, mabélé; this particular variety is called Kobo-Kholo, Kokobaile, 
or Seboeane.” (Dieterlen.) 

48852. “No. 128. (A. D. No. 641b. Collected in 1908.) Called by the na- 
tives Letsoeyane.” (Dieterlen.) 

48853. “No. 129. (A. D. No. 698.) Height 5 to 7 feet. Flowers sum- 
mer to autumn. Cultivated by the Basutos. Native name ntsoe. The 
sweet stem is chewed. A preparation of this and Erigeron canadense 
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Ae : is used for eczema; it is applied to the eruption, which is then rubbed 

with fat. This operation must be performed by the first cousin of the 

sick person ; otherwise, the natives believe it will have no effect. Said 

a. to be indigenous.” (Déieterlen.) 

i 48854. “No. 1380. (A. D. No. 641c. Collected in 1909.) Cultivated by 

Basutos as Kafir corn. Generic Basuto name is mabélé, but this 

variety is known as Seghobane.” (Dieterlen.) 

E>, 48855. “No. 131. (A. D. No. 641f. Collected in 1908.) Native name 

ig pakollane.” 

48856. “No. 132. (A. D. No. 641g.) See note with No. 125 [S. P. I 
No. 48849].” 

48857. “No. 133. (A. D. No. 641d. Collected in 1908.) This special 
variety is called by the natives Monkoane.” (Dieterlen.) 

48858. “No. 133a. (A. D. 641h. Collected in 1909.) Near Phuthiat- 
sana River. Generic Basuto name mabélé, but this variety is known 

as Mothulo.” (Dieterlen.) 

—  ~—«-« £8859. “No. 133b. (A. D. No. 641e. Collected in 1908.) Generic native 

name mabélé; name for this variety is Mosothi.” (Dieterlen.) 


48860 to 48921. 


From Northern Circle, Burma. Presented by Mr. E. Thompstone, Deputy 
Director of Agriculture. Received December 5, 1919. Quoted notes by 
Mr. Thompstone, except where otherwise noted. 


48860 and 48861. Corx LacryMaA-soBiI L. Poacezx. Job’s-tears. 
| 48860. “Small spherical white seed from Mongpai, Southern Shan 
States.” 
- 48861. ‘ Ovoid, large, gray-to-blue seed from the Northern Shan 
% States.” 
48862 to 48868. Corx LACRYMA-JOBI MA-YUEN (Rom.) Stapf. Poacem. 
Ma-yuen. 


48862. “ Medium-sized, subcylindrical, mixed, white seed, more slen- . 
der than the preceding number; from Mongpai, Southern Shan 
States.” | 

48863. “ Mung-gawng-n’ baw, the local Kachin name for an ovoid ; 
large-seeded variety collected at Htawgaw, Kachin Hills in the 
Myitkyina District of northern Burma, February 25, 1919.” 

48864. “ Mung-gawng-whpraw, the local Kachin name for a small- 
seeded variety collected at Htawgaw, Kachin Hills, of the Myitky- 
ina District of northern Burma, February 25, 1919.” 

48865. “ Ovoid, large, blue-to-brown, streaked, edible seed from the 

5 ; Southern Shan States.” 

4 48866. “ Ovoid, large, brown seed from the Southern Shan States.” 
48867. “ Ovoid, large, gray-to-blue seed from the Northern Shan 

States.” 
48868. ‘“‘ Small, subspherical, furrowed, white seed from Lauksauk, 

. Southern Shan States.” 

48869 to 48875. Corx LACRYMA-JOBI STENOCARPA (Oliver) Stapf. Poaces. 
48869. ‘“ Cylindrical, long, blue seed from the Northern Shan States.” 
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48860 to 48921—Continued. 


48870. “ Cylindrical, long, blue seed from the Northern Shan States.” 

48871. “ Cylindrical, small, white seed from the Northern Shan 
States.” 

48872. “ Large, ovoid, furrowed, gray seed from Lauksauk, Southern 
Shan States.” 

48873. “ Medium-sized, cylindrical, white-to-brown seed from Mong- 
pai, Southern Shan States.” 

48874. “ Medium-sized, subcylindrical, white seed from Mongpai, 
Southern Shan States.” 

48875. ‘“ Small, cylindrical, white seed from Mongpai, Southern Shan 
States.” 


48876 to 48921. Zea Mays L. Poacex. Corn. 


“This corn collection represents a new type, having a waxy endosperm.” 
(G. N. Collins.) 


48876. “Akydn, a coarse, early variety, ripening in three months, 
from the Pakokku Hill tracts.” 


48877. “Akydn, a coarse, late variety from the Pakokku Hill tracts.” 


48878. “Asé, an early variety of grain maize, ripening in three 
months; from the Pakokku Hill tracts.” 


48879. “Asé,a late variety of grain maize from Pakokku Hill tracts.” 

48880. “ Black Burmese maize from the Southern Shan States.” 

48881. “ Black maize from the Southern Shan States.” 

48882. “ Fragrant maize from the Southern Shan States.” 

48883. “ Hard-stemmed maize from the Southern Shan States.” 

48884. “ Hsumhsai, a late variety from the Northern Shan States.” 

48885. “ Kala-pyaung (foreign maize; imported maize) from the 
Southern Shan States.” 

48886. “ Kayin-pyaung-awa (yellow Karen maize) from the South- 
ern Shan States.” 


48887. “ Kayin-pyaing-pyu (white Karen maize) from the Southern — 


Shan States.” 


48888. “ Pyaung-wa-kyit (yellow hard maize) from the Southern 
Shan States.” 

48889. “ Mine-sauk-taik-apyd-myo (blue variety from Mine-sauk- 
taik) from the Southern Shan States.” 

48890. “ Nan-mi, maize from the Southern Shan States.” 

48891. ‘“ Pink maize from the Southern Shan States.” 

48892. ‘“ Po-thu-daw maize from the Southern Shan States.” 

48893. “ Pyaung-amé (black maize) from the Southern Shan States.” 

48894. “ Pyaung-apyd-myo (blue maize) from the Southern Shan 
States.” 

48895. “ Pyaung-bu-si-apyu-myo (white-seeded variety of maize) 
from the Southern Shan States.” 

48896. “ Pyaung-bu-si, Pan-yaung-myo (pink maize) from the South- 
ern Shan States.” 

48897. “ Pyaung-gyi-myo, Moné (large maize from Moné) from the 
Southern Shan States.” 


= Ss 
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: 48898. “ Pyaung-hmive-asi (fragrant maize) from the Southern Shan 


States.” 

48899. “ Pyaung-katik (crooked maize) from the Southern Shan 
States.” 

48900. “ Pyaung-kaukhnyin (black fragrant) from the Southern 
Shan States.” | 


48901. “ Pyaung-kaukhnyin, white, from the Southern Shan States.” 

48902. “ Pyaung-kyaukhnyin-payaung from the Southern Shan 
States.” 

48903. “ Pyaung-pyu (white maize, early variety) from the Southern 
Shan States.” 

48904. “ Pyaung-pytik-myo (maize, boiling variety) from the South- 
ern Shan States.” 

48905. “ Pyaung-sdn, Moné (grain maize from Moné) from the 
Southern Shan States.” 

48906. “ Pyaung-thu-daw (honest or true maize) from the Southern 
Shan States.” 

48907. “ Pyaung-wa-akydn (coarse yellow maize) from the Southern 
Shan States.” 

48908. “ Se-gyi maize from the Southern Shan States.” 

48909. “ Shan-pyaung-asi-myo (Shan grain maize) from the South- 
ern Shan States.” 

48910. “ Shan-pyaung-pyu (white Shan maize) from the Southern 
Shan States.” 

48911. “ Shan-pyaung-wa (yellow Shan maize) from the Southern 
Shan States.” 

48912. “ Thadin-kyét-pyaung, Moné (October maize from Moné) 
from the Southern Shan States.” 

48913. “Thi-kaung-awa (yellow ‘good grain’) from the Southern 
Shan States.” 

48914. “ Unnamed variety from the Northern Shan States.” 

48915. “ Wét-ma-lit-pyaung-ani-myo (red dwarf maize) from the 
Southern Shan States.” 

48916. “ Wét-ma-lit-pyaung-wa (yellow dwarf maize) from the 
Southern Shan States.” 

48917. “ We-wun-wot-saung, maize from the Southern Shan States.” 

48918. ‘“ White-seeded variety from the Southern Shan States.” 

48919. “Yun-pyaung, apwin-hla-ka-myo, Mine-sauk-taik (pretty- 
flowered maize from Mine-sauk-taik) from the Southern Shan 

e States.” 

48920. “ Yun-pyaung-awa (yellow maize) from the Southern Shan 
States.” ; 

48921. “ Ywin-pyaung-ni-kyat (stiff red Ywin maize) from the 
Southern Shan States.” 


48922. Pentaconia pHysaLopes (L.) Hiern. Solanacez. 
(Nicandra physaloides Gaertn.) 


From Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. Presented by Mr. Harry Johnson. 
Received December 8, 1919. 
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“A blue-flowered solanaceous plant; fruit inclosed in husk as in Physalis. 
Flowers campanulate, an inch or more in diameter, light blue with lighter 
throat; produced singly in the axils of the leaves similar to the Canterbury 
bell.” (Johnson.) 


48928. Ariium aneutosum L. Liliacee. Onion. 
From Algiers, Algeria. Presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received December 
9, 1919. 


“An onion, originally from Tonkin, French Indo-China, the leaves of which 
are used like chives.” (Trabut.) 


48924 to 48974. Maninor escutenta Crantz. Euphorbiacee. 
(M. utilissima Pohl.) Cassava. 
From the Belgian Kongo. Cuttings presented by Prof. Edmund Leplae, 
director general, Ministére des Colonies, Brussels, Belgium. Received 
December 10, 1919. Quoted notes by Prof. Leplae. 


48924. “No.1.” 48929. “ No. 6.” 
48925. “ No. 2.” 48930. “ No. 7.” 
48926. ‘“ No. 3.” 48931. “No. 8.” 
48927. “No. 4.” 48932. “No. 9.” 


48928. “No.5.” 


“The preceding numbers were without varietal names and are the 
collection of M. Gisseleire, originally from the Botanic Garden, Buiten- 


zorg, Java.” 
48933. ‘“No.10. Mandungu lo- 48953. “ No. 31. Ysakama.” 
poma,” 48954. ‘“ No. 32. Lokaka.” 
48934. “No.11. Likimi molem- 48955. “No. 33. Yambevua.” 
be.” 48956..‘ No. 35. Hlemeka.” 
48985. “No. 12. Musa gombe.” 48957. ‘ No. 36. Lokole.”’ 
48936. “No.13. Mandungu mo- 48958. ‘“ No. 37. Bolibo.”’ 
konga.” 48959. ‘“ No. 38. Kanga.” 
48937. “No. 14. Songi.” 48960. ‘“ No. 39. Longere.” 
48938. “No. 15. Molangola.” 48961. “ No. 40. Keka.” 
48939. “ No.16. Ikeke.” 48962. “ No. 41. Gombe.” 
48940. ‘‘No.17. Pensentumba.” 48963. “ No. 42. Yewaka.” 
48941. “No.19. Ekakasi.” 48964. “No. 45. Mobwana bilikwi.” 
48942. “ No. 20. Bichi-le.” 48965. “No.51. Bokoletaka.” 
48943. “No. 21. Bogambo.” 48966. “ No. 59. Langombo.” 
48944. “No. 22. Ketu.” 48967. ‘No. 63. Djibondji.”’ 
48945. ‘“ No. 23. Gubu.” 48968. “ No. 71. Yagadjo.” 
48946. ‘“ No. 24. Itolo.” 48969. “ No. 78.” (No name.) 
48947. “No. 25. Bomai.” 48970. ‘“ No. 91.” (No name.) 
48948. ‘“ No. 26. Soli.” 48971. “ No. 93. Emeta.” 
48949. “ No. 27. Elemba.” 48972. ‘“* No. 103.” (No name.) 
48950. “ No. 28. Sumboela.” 489'73. No. 28438. (No name.) 
48951. “ No. 29. Benzo.” A8974. No. 29439. (No name.) 


48952. “No. 30. Songi.” 


48975. Puytonacca piorca L. Phytolaccacez. Ombu. 


From Sawtelle, Calif. Fruits presented by Mr. P. D. Barnhart. Received 
December 11, 1919. 


An ornamental evergreen tree, native to Brazil, ranging from Sao Paulo up 
to Rio Grande do Sul and Minas Geraes. The wood is used for making boxes 
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and chests; when reduced to ashes it is a valuable source of potash. The roots 
are nutritious, and are eaten by pigs; the bark of the roots is medicinal. 
(Adapted from Correa, Flora do Brazil, p. 71.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42542. 


From Adelaide, South Australia. Purchased from E. & W. Hackett, Ltd. 
Received December 12, 1919. 
48976. AGROSTIS NEBULOSA Boiss. and Reut. Poacer. Grass. 


“ Bouquet grass. A slender perennial grass, native to the Mediter- 
ranean region, grown chiefly aS an ornamental for dry bouquets. It has 
little promise as forage, but may be useful as a turf grass.” (C. V. 
Piper.) 

48977. ASTREBLA TRITICOIDES (Lindl.) F. Muell. Poaceex. Grass. 


“ Mitchell grass. This is a perennial, native to Australia, where it is 
highly valued as a range grass and to some extent has been brought into 
cultivation. Experiments with it thus far in the United States have not 

shown that it is of any particular promise under the conditions tried, but 
| in view of its high value in Australia further investigations of this kind 
are being carried on. Like many of our native western grasses, cattle 

fatten on the grass even after it is entirely dried.” (C. V. Piper.) 
48978 and 48979. OryZOPSIS MILIACEA (L.) Benth. and Hook. Poacer. 
Grass. 


48976 to 48979. 
| 
; 


48978. “Smilo grass. A perennial grass, native to the Mediter- 
ranean region, and in Australia it is known as veld grass. In Cali- 
fornia it has been called smilo grass, San Diego grass, mountain 
rice, and many-flowered millet. Under Californian conditions it 
has exhibited considerable promise and may prove to be an im- 
portant grass. It has been generally introduced into Australia and 
New Zealand, where it possesses considerable merit.” (C. V. 
Piper.) 

48979. Received as Piptatherum phasis ak 


=——_—— » 


48980. Mentua piperira L. Menthacee. Peppermint. 
From Sapporo, Japan. Rhizomes presented by Mr. Koji Abiko, agronomist, 
Hokkaido Agricultural Experiment Station. Received December 12, 191. 
“Akamura peppermint, the Japanese variety which yields the most oil. The 
name Akamura means that the plant has red stalks and round leaves. This is 
the best variety and the one most popularly cultivated in Hokkaido.” (Abiko.) 


; Introduced for experimental purposes. 


48981. Canarium rmnpicum Stickm. Balsameacee. Kanari. 
- (C. commune L.) 
From Buitenzorg, Java. Purchased from Mr. R. D. Rands, Department of 
Agriculture. Received December 13, 1919. 

The Java almond, cultivated in the Dutch Indies on account of its seeds, 
which resemble in form the almonds of Prunus amygdalus; they are somewhat 
longer than these almond kernels, with a slanting surface at the top and two 
wartlike protuberances on the under side toward the tip. From the kernels, 
55.73 per cent oil can be obtained by extraction with petroleum ether; by 


79252—22 3) 
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pressure 56.12 per cent may be obtained. The pressed residue gives a pleasant 


cocoalike odor. The contained oil is bright yellow, odorless, of a pure, pleas- 
ant taste, and might very well be used as a food fat. The air-dried kernels 
contain the following constituents (per cent): Fat, 65.73; crude protein, 12.24; 
crude fiber, 3.81; nitrogen-free extractives, 6.00; ash, 3.19; water, 9.03. 
(Adapted from Pastrovitch, Chemiker-Zeitung, No. 63, p. 781.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43375. 


48982 to 49002. 


From Castlemaine, Victoria. Presented by Mr. John W. B. Field. Re- 
ceived December 11, 1919. 


48982. ACACIA ACUMINATA Benth. Mimosaceex. Raspberry jam. 


An Australian tree, 30 to 40 feet in height, whose wood has a scent 
resembling that of raspberry jam; hence its name. The wood of this 
tree is dark reddish brown, close grained, and hard, is suitable for orna- 
mental purposes, and is much sought after for fence posts. (Adapted 
from Maiden, Useful Native Plants of Australia, p. 849.) : 
48983. CALLITRIS ROBUSTA R. Br. Pinacem. 

(Frenela robusta A. Cunn.) 

A tall tree, 60 to 70 feet in height, related to the pine, found through- 
out Australia, except in the north-central portion. The timber is straight 
grained, durable, and beautifully figured, varying from light to dark 
brown, with pinkish streaks. The wood is fragrant, having a somewhat 
camphoraceous odor, and resists, to a great extent, attacks of white ants. 
It is used for furniture, flooring, weatherboards, ete. (Adapted from 
Maiden, Useful Native Plants of Australia, p. 544.) 

48984. CANNA sp. Cannacee. Canna. 

“ Field’s Branching Scarlet. A great blooming variety.” (Field.) 
48985. CaANNA sp. Cannacer. Canna. 

‘““Very large, yellow, spotted with red. A continuous bloomer.” 
( Field.) 

48986. EUCALYPTUS ACCEDENS Fitzg. Myrtacerz. Powder-bark wandoo. 


An Australian tree which attains a neight of 60 feet, with a crooked — 


trunk 2 feet in diameter, and smooth grayish or white bark. The alter- 
nate, ovate or lanceolate leaves are thick, rigid, and pale green, and less 
than 4 inches in length. Analysis of the bark has shown it to contain 
nearly 45 per cent of tannic principle. (Adapted from The Journal of 
the West Australian Natural History Society, vol. 1, p. 21.) 

48987. EUCALYPTUS CORNUTA Labill. Myrtacee. 

A rapid-growing Australian tree, usually not of great height, often 
planted as a windbreak. The wood is very hard, heavy, tough, and 
elastic, and is used for vehicles, implements, and boat ribs. The tree 
prefers moist soil and will endure much rain, but is also quite drought 


resistant. It has endured a minimum temperature of 23° F. in southern 


Florida. (Adapted from Zon and Briscoe, Eucalypts in Florida, Forest 
Service Bulletin No. 87, p. 44.) 


48988. EUCALYPTUS DIVERSICOLOR F. Muell. Myrtacez. Karri gum. 


A tall tree, up to 350 feet in height, native of western Australis, . 


straight in habit and a fairly rapid grower. The very dense and elastic 
wood is considered superior timber, being used by wheelwrights and 
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f peepbalicine. In Florida this tree does best near the coast on granite 
{ ; it prefers a moist climate and is quite frost resistant, but it does 
- rot odin a dry heat. (Adapted from Zon and Briscoe, Eucalypts in 
_~ orida, Forest Service Bulletin No. 87, p. 44.) 


_ 48989. EUCALYPTUS GOMPHOCEPHALA DC. Myrtaceer. Tooart. 


, _ A large, symmetrical Australian tree of fairly rapid growth, reaching 
_ a height of 100 to 120 feet. The wood is very heavy, tough, and strong 
E.. ‘and is difficult to split. It is used for shipbuilding, bridges, and docks. 
The tree will endure but little frost and prefers limestone’ soils. 
(Adapted from Zon and Briscoe, Eucaiypts in Florida, Forest Service 
~ Butetn No. 87, p. 44.) 


te 48990. EvucALyPTUs MAcRocARPA Hook. Myrtacex. 


J 

#4 _. A stout shrub or small tree, 6 to 15 feet in height, with very thick, 
* _ rigid leaves 6 inches or more in length, and very large, solitary, orange 
to crimson flowers. It is a native of western Australia, and is chiefly 
a erivathable because of the ornamental character of its glaucous foliage 
Reece iennient bloom. (Adapted from Bentham, Flora Australiensis, vol. 
- 7 3, ‘p. 224, and from Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, vol. 2, 
— —p. 1153.) 

a _ 48991. EUCALYPTUS MARGINATA J. E. Smith. Myrtaceex. Jarrah. 
a4 very large, tall, slender Australian tree, often clear of branches for 
“two-thirds of its height. The hard, very durable wood is used for tim- 
ji eet piles, and railway ties. The tree will grow in a great variety of 
' soils, but prefers moist, well-drained situations. (Adapted from ne and 
4 Briscoe, Eucalypts in Florida, Forest Service Bulletin No. 87, p. 44.) 


— 48992. EUCALYPTUS MEGACARPA F. Muell. Myrtacez. Blue gum. 


. A tall tree, native to western Australia, with smooth, grayish white 
d bark and thick, smooth, lanceolate leaves up to 6 inches in length. The 
- thick, hard fruits are depressed-globular and about an inch in diameter. 
4 "(Adapted from Bentham, Flora Australiensis, vol. 3, p. 232, and from 
<i Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, vol. 2, p. 1156.) 


48993. EUCALYPTUS OCCIDENTALIS Endl. Myrtacez. Brown mailliet. 


_ A spreading shrub or medium-sized tree, native to southwestern Aus- 

_ tralia, with lanceolate leaves up to 5 inches in length. The stamens are 

’ yellowish or orange, and the fruits are bell-shaped with a spreading 

rim. The timber is hard, strong, and durable and is much used for 

_ ‘pos s, fence rails, etc. (Adapted from Maiden, Useful Native Plants © 

_ of Australia, p. 499, and from Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
- ture, vol. 2, p. 1154.) 


3994. Evcatyprus orgosa F. Muell. Myrtacer. 


A shrub or small tree with thick, smooth, mostly lanceolate leaves less 

n 4 inches long. From the foliage of this Australian tree is obtained 
Ma yallotish oil with a pleasant mintlike or camphoraceous odor. Baron 
ng on Mueller found that 100 pounds of this foliage (of which perhaps half 
ir ch » weight consisted of branchlets) yielded 624 ounces of oil of 0.911 
oo fie gravity at 70° F., boiling at 341° F. (Adapted from Maiden, 
¥ se rut ead Plants of Australia, p. 272. and from Bentham, Flora Aus- 
1% aliensis, vol. 3, p. 248.) 
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48982 to 49002—Continued. 


48995. EUCALYPTUS PATENS Benth. Myrtacer. Blackbutt. 
This eucalypt is found in southwestern Australia, where it attains a 

height of 100 feet and a diameter up to 6 feet. The durable, tough timber 

is used by wheelwrights, and is said not to split. (Adapted from Maiden, 

Useful Native Plants of Australia, p. 501.) 

48996 and 48997. EvucALYPTUS PYRIFORMIS Turez. Myrtacee. 


A shrub or small tree, found in western and southern Australia, where © 
it attains a height of 8 to 12 feet. The very thick narrow leaves are — 
rarely more than 8 inches long, and the large flowers are red when fresh. 
The yellowish white timber is hard, heavy, and durable. (Adapted from — 
Bentham, Flora Australiensis, vol. 3, p. 226, and from Maiden, Useful 
Native Plants of Australia, p. 507.) 

48996. “ Yellow Mallet.” (Field.) 48997. “ Red Mallet.” (Field.) 
48998. EUCALYPTUS REDUNCA Schauer. Myrtacee. Wandoo gum. 


This tree, which reaches a height of 120 feet in western Australia, 
where it is native, furnishes a pale, hard, particularly tough and durable 
timber, much prized for building purposes, various implements, etc. The 
seasoned wood weighs about 70 pounds per cubie foot. (Adapted from 
Maiden, Useful Native Plants of Australia, p. 508.) 

48999. EUCALYPTUS SALMONOPHLOIA F’. Muell. Myrtaceze. Salmon gum. 


An Australian tree with shining green leaves which have numerous oil 
dots; the slender-stalked umbels of flowers are solitary. It is a smooth- 
barked species and is considered promising for dry interior valleys of the 
southwestern United States. (Adapted from McClatchie, Eucalypts Cul- 
tivated in the United States, Bureau of Forestry Bulietin No. 35, p. 96.) 


49000. EvcALYPTUS SALUBRIS F. Muell. Myrtaceer. Gimlet wood. 


A tree with smooth shining bark and thin, dark-green leaves with nu- — 
merous oil dots. The timber is valuable, and the leaves are rich in oil. 
It is a native of Australia, endures high temperatures and considerable — 
frost. and is considered promising for desert regions in the United States. — 
(Adapted from McClatchie, Eucalypts Cultivated in the United States, — 
Bureau of Forestry Bulletin No. 35, p. 98.) 1 


49001. EUCALYPTUS TETRAPTERA Turez. Myrtacee. 


A shrub or small tree, native to western Australia, with very thick 
and rigid narrow leaves which occasionally become 10 inches in length. 
The tree is very ornamental because of the foliage and because of the 
fact that just before the lid falls off the fruit the calyx tube and the 
stalk become a brilliant crimson. (Adapted from Bentham, Flora Aus- 
traliensis, vol. 3, p. 228, and from Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horti 
culture, vol. 2, p. 1154.) 

49002. STERCULIA DIVERSIFOLIA Don. Sterculiaces.. Kurrajong. 


This exceedingly fine ornamental evergreen tree occurs over a great. 
part of New South Wales from the vicinity of the coast to far inland. 
Its shining-green leaves, from 2 to 6 inches long, are variable in shape, 
some being deeply lobed and some entire. The nearly ovoid fruit, up 
to 3 inches long, contains about 20 seeds, which, when ground, form an 
excellent substitute for coffee. On the dry lands in the interior in 
adverse seasons the leaves of the kurrajong are fed to stock, and cattle. 
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* ts Sand sheep are very fond of this fodder. The tree is easily grown from 

seeds. (Adapted from The Pastoral Finance Association Magazine, 

Sydney, New South Wales, vol. 5, p. 32.) 

49003. PeNNIsSETUM LaTIroLIuM Spreng. Poacee. Grass. 
¥ From Algiers, Algeria. Presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received December 

a a - 16, 1919. 

“An ornamental and forage grass from the Algiers Botanic Garden; obtained 

November, 1919.” (Trabut.) 

OAS tall perennial, quick-growing, nutritious grass, native to Argentina, form- 

ng large tufts and readily spreading from the roots and seeds. (Adapted 

from Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 364.) 

¥ or! 

49004. Prosopis cuitensis (Molina) Stuntz. Mimosacez. 

CP. juliflora DC.) Algaroba. 


‘ia From Honolulu, Hawaii. Presented by Mr. J. M. Westgate, agronomist 
7 in charge, Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station. Received December 
20, 1919. 


This tree is one of the most valuable that has been introduced into the 
Jawaiian Archipelago, where it flourishes at an altitude between 800 and 1,000 
eet and often forms thick forest belts. In addition to being one of the best 
of honey, the pods and seeds of the algaroba are valuable for cattle 
“a poultry, the quantity consumed in this way each year being estimated at 
) 500,000 sacks. It is stated that the seeds might be more digestible if they 
were crushed, but to accomplish this they must either be soaked in water or 
spe cial crushers must be used. They can be kept in Derfectly good condition 
or six to eight months; their market value is between $7.50 and $10 per ton. 
Adapted from Journal d’ Agriculture Tropicale, No. 113, p. 351.) 
oF or previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46973. 
piv’ 
49005. Barteria cristata L. Acanthacee. 
- From Cairo, Egypt. Presented by the director, Horticultural Section, 
« Gizeh Branch, Ministry of Agriculture. Received December 22, 1919. 
Ten small, elegant shrub, found throughout India, with showy, blue, funnel- 
haped flowers. It is often grown in gardens and is useful as a hedge plant. 
(Ade eed from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Plants of India, vol. 1, p. 399.) 


9006 to 49015. 
_ From Medellin, Colombia. Presented by Mr. W. O. Wolcott. Received 
- December 23, 1919. Quoted notes by Mr. Wolcott. 
- - 49006. Annona muricaTA L. Annonacer. Soursop. 
ses 4 “Seed taken from a fruit that measured 19 inches in length and 13 
inches in diameter and weighed 23 pounds. The outside was covered with 
hooked spines, 1 to 14 inch long. The whole fruit had no rust or blemish, 
such as is usually found on fruits weighing from 6 to 10 pounds. I 

: - haye never seen one like this before.” 

: a For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45933. 
5 
B 


z 
ay 49007. ANNONA RETICULATA L. Annonacez. Custard-apple. 
_  “ Marmon seeds.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45955. 
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49006 to 49015—Continued. 
49008. ANNONA SQUAMOSA L. Annonacee. Sugar-apple. 
““Guanabana seeds.” 7 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47875. 
49009. Carica PAPAYA L. Papayacez. Papaya. 
“ Papaya seed.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47586. 


49010. CITRUS NOBILIS DELICIOoSA (Ten.) Swingle. Rutacez. 
Mandarin orange. 
The so-called Mandarin orange, said to have been introduced from 
China into England in 1805 by Mr. Barrow and now grown in all warmer 
parts of the globe, is undoubtedly a native Chinese species, probably im- 
proved by selection through centuries of cultivation. (Adapted from 
Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 2, p. 143.) 7 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45933. 
49011. CucuRBITA FICIFOLIA Bouche. Cucurbitacez. Alcallota. 


“ Oyama (green pumpkin) seed.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42970. 


49012. CucurRBITA MAXIMA Duchesne. Cucurbitacez. Squash. 
“Seed of 3-foot yellow auyama (pumpkin squash).” 
49013. HELIANTHUS ANNUUS L. Asteracez. Sunflower. | 


“Seed of a 16-inch sunflower.” 
49014. HyLocEREUS POLYRHIzUS (Weber) Britt. and Rose. Cactacez. 


“Seed from a light-red fruit with blood-red pulp of pleasing taste. 
This fruit weighed 18 ounces, but they often grow to a weight of 13 to 2 
pounds. The stalk is long and straggly, and three-fourths of an inch 
in diameter.” 


A siender vine, normally 3-angled, at first green or purplish but soon 
becoming white and afterwards green again; the ribs or wings are com- 
paratively thin, although in age becoming more turgid. The vine bears 
two to four rather stout brownish spines and strongly fragrant flowers, 

_ purple in the bud, the outer perianth segments later reddish, the inner 
nearly white; the ovary is covered with red or deep-purple margined 
scales which later are entirely red. {Adapted from a note by Dr. J. N. 
Rose.) 
49015. PASSIFLORA QUADRANGULARIS L. Passifloracez. Granadilla. 

“Seeds from a fine badea fruit, from 10 to 12 inches long and 4 to 6 
inches in diameter, similar in appearance to a big ripe cucumber, but 
twice as thick. The pulp is fine to eat with a spoon; the rind is very 
thick (half an inch or more), and might be used for making preserves 
or sweet pickles. The vine is very long and thick and should be trained 
on a fence or trellis, or even up a tree.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45016. 


49016. Paspatum pLicatuLuM Michx. Poacee. Black-grass. 


From Bogota, Colombia. Collected by Mr. M. T. Dawe. Received December 
24, 1919. 


“A pasture grass indigenous to and now cultivated to some extent on the 
Lianos of San Martin and known as black-grass (pasto negro).” (Dawe.) 
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_ 49017 to 49019. 
‘From Auckland, New Zealand. Purchased from E. ©. Pilkington & Co. 
Received December 24 and 27, 1919. 
49017. DANTHONIA PILOSA R. Br. Poacez. Grass. 
An excellent pasture grass which, like others of the genus, seeds freely 
and gives good feed in early spring. Native to southern Australia. 
(Adapted from Bailey, Queensland Flora, p. 1891.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 31496. 
49018. DANTHONIA SEMIANNULARIS (Labill.) R. Br. Poaceer. Grass. 
Spreading through the pastures, this native species, known as Wallaby 
grass, is becoming very popular, and rightly so, too. It is a perennial 
tufted grass, producing fair crops of succulent soft fodder, suitable for 
either sheep or cattle. The leayes are narrow, usually hairy, and light 
green. The flower stems grow to a height of 2 to 23 feet; the seed, which 
sheds easily, is produced in clusters that have a woolly white appearance 
when ripe. Wallaby grass provides good feed during the spring and 
summer and remains green in the winter months. (Adapted from The 
Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales, vol. 28, p. 286.) 
49019. MIcROLAENA STIPOIDES (Labill.) R. Br. Poacee. 
Meadow rice-grass. 


A slender perennial grass plentiful in lowland districts of Australia 
and New Zealand, chiefly near the sea. It is a most valuable pasture 
and lawn grass, Cceserving of far more attention than has hitherto been 
given to it. (Adapted from Cheeseman, Manual of the New Zealand 
Flora, p. 852.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44802. 


49020. Coxocasia ESCULENTA (L.) Schott. Aracee. Taro. 


From Kaying, Kwangtung, China. Tubers presented by Rev. J. H. Giffin, 
American Baptist Academy. Received December 26, 1919. 


“ Penang. Here in Kaying the Penang taro is considered delicious, but it 
does not grow large. The corm of the Penang taro is usually larger than that 
of other kinds, but the small tubers are smaller than those of other kinds. 
There are also fewer tubers; that is, a Penang corm has usually not more 
than four small tubers, while other varieties have many.” (Griffin.) 


“The Penang taro is considered to be the finest flavored of all the known 
yarieties of this important food crop. It is distinguished from other taros 
by the purple fibers which traverse the white flesh and by a characteristic 
delicious fragrance which develops during cooking. The Pendng differs also 
from the Trinidad dasheen and many other varieties of taro in that the corm, 
when grown under favorable conditions, is distinctly elongated instead of 

_ being roundish or oval. Unlike the Trinidad dasheen and similar varieties, the 

_ Penang taro produces usually not more than two or three cormels, or lateral 

‘tubers,’ of marketable size; the crop therefore consists mainly of corms, 
which range from one to eight pounds or more each in weight. Unfortunately, 
this delicious taro is a rather poor keeper as compared with varieties of the 
dasheen type. Corms and cormels are acrid in the raw state. 

“The meaning of the name Penang as applied to this taro is uncertain, but 
the Chinese character from which it is derived is said to be the same as that 
for ‘betel nut.’ Other renderings of the name are Pat-long, Paan-long, and 
Banlung.”’ (R. A. Young.) 
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49021. Capsicum aNnNuuM L. Solanacee. Red pepper. — 
From Barcelona, Spain. Purchased from Hijos de Nonell through Mr. 
Cc. B. Hurst, American consul general. Received December 27, 1919. 
“Spanish sweet pepper, known as pimiento dulce morrén muy grande. The 
seed is to be sown from February to June. The first sowing should be in a 
hothouse or in a sheltered place.” (Nonell.) 


49022. Barveria stricosa Willd. Acanthacee. 
From Cairo, Egypt. Presented by the director, Horticultural Section, 
Gizeh Branch, Ministry of Agriculture. Received December 29, 1919. 
A small, unarmed shrub, 2 to 4 feet in height, much cultivated in India and 
the Malay Peninsula, and native to northeastern India. The large, ovate 
leaves and dense, almost globose spikes of blue flowers make this a very showy 
garden plant. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 4, p. 489.) 


Received as Barleria caerulea, a later name for this species. For previous © 
introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47834. , 


49023. Prosopis cumeEnsIs (Molina) Stuntz. Mimosacez. 
(P. juliflora DC.) Algaroba. 
From Puerto Cabello, Venezuela. Presented by Mr. George R. Phelan, 
American vice consul. Received December 30, 1919. 
“The trees producing these pods, known by the name of Cuji, grow exten- 
sively in this region.” (Phelan.) 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 46972. 


49024. BRrassICcA OLERACEA viriIpIs L. Brassicacee. 
Jersey tree-kale. 


From St. John, Jersey, Channel Islands. Presented by Mr. D. R. Bisson. 
teceived December 30, 1919. 

“ This plant is found very useful here as food for chickens, rabbits, and pigs, 
as the leaves can be stripped off continually and the plant keeps growing. In 
Jersey the stalks of this*plant have been known to attain a height of 18 feet 
and when dried are turned into light and strong walking sticks. The young 
sprouts in early spring form a very acceptable vegetable for the table.” (Bisson.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46475. 


49025 and 49026. 


From St. Jean-le-Blanc, Loiret, France. Presented by Edmond Versin. Re- 
ceived December 30, 1919. 
49025. ALBIZZIA LOPHANTHA (Willd.) Benth. Mimosacezx. 


Variety NVeumanniana, A tall shrub or small tree with velvety pubescent 
branches and stems, and compound leaves composed of 8 to 10 
pairs of pinne and 20 to 30 pairs of pinnules. The flowers are in loose, 
cylindrical, axillary spikes up to 38 inches in length, and the pods are 
very flat and often more than 3 inches long. Cattle are fond of browsing 
on the leaves of this tree, which is of rapid growth. The bark contains 
about 8 per cent of tannin, and the dry root contains about 10 per cent 
of saponin. (Adapted from Bentham, Flora Australiensis, vol. 2, p. 421, 
and from Maiden, Useful Native Piants of Australia, p. 116.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44957. 
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+ Be 
\s Mi 49026. PAssIFLoRA GRACILIS Jacq. Passifloracer. 


A Brazilian granadilla of climbing habit and with smooth slender 
stems. The 3-lobed, membranous leaves are up to 3 inches long and as 
wide. The apetalous flowers, about 2 inches in diameter, are borne singly 
in the axils, and the ovoid, purplish fruits are about 2 inches in length. 
Adapted from Martius, Flora Brasiliensis, vol. 13, p. 578.) 


027. LesPpEDEzZA STIPULACEA Maxim. Fabacee. 


i From Seoul, Chosen (Korea). Presented by Mr. Ralph G. Mills, Research 
Department, Severance Union Medical College. Received December 30, 
1919. 


_ “This plant seemed to me peculiar in that it was able to grow clear down to 
; the water’s edge along the coast where the salt content of the soil must have 
' een considerable. The extent of the growth and the nearness to the high- 
: ater Mark made me wonder whether this particular strain might be of use in 

ais me of our Western States where the alkali or saline content of the soil is 
trying to most forms of plant life.” (Iills.) 


‘* 
49028 and 49029. 
‘From Puerto Varas, Chile. Presented by Dr. E. W. D. Holway. Received 
December 30, 1919. 
49028. HIpPPpeEASTRUM sp. Amaryllidacex. 
= “Seeds of a Hippeastrum about 2 feet tall, with brilliant crimson 
~ ‘flowers, growing on the hills near the sea.” (Holway.) 
49029. SopHoRA TETRAPTERA J. Miller. Fabacex. 
(Hdwardsia tetraptera Poir.) 
A small tree with exceedingly hard and durable wood. The trunk 
aie may attain a diameter of 3 feet. Native to New Zealand, Lord Howe’s 
Island, and also to Juan Fernandez Island, Chile, and Patagonia, where 
it is called pelu. (Adapted from Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical Plants, 
“ ~?-p; 512%) 
| For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44413. 


£9030. SrapMaANNIA OpposiTirotia Lam. Sapindacee. 

From Port Louis, Mauritius. Presented by Mr. G. Regnard. Received De- 
: cember 30, 1919. | 

“The fruits make an excellent jelly, very much like that of the quince.” 
(Regnard.) 

‘ A large hardwood tree, once frequent in the primeval forests of the island 
of Mauritius but now becoming scarce. It has alternate, pinnate leaves, dense 
panicles of inconspicuous flowers, and hard spherical fruits nearly an inch in 
di ame! er. (Adapted from Baker, Flora of Mauritius, p. 60.) 

| For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 45663. 

a 

49031 . Perres ArBorREA H. B. K. Verbenacee. 

oy From Bucaranga, Colombia. Seeds purchased from Dr. Enrique Lopez. 
we Received December 31, 1919. 

“Seed of a valuable ornamental shrub from the Cordillera de los Andes, 
known as mireya, suitable for bidet and gardens. The aad dark- ereen 
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is profusely ornamented with long pendent racemes of purple flowers. The 
small corolla is intensely colored and looks like a violet in the center of the 
paler lavender of the showy, star-shaped calyx.” (Lopez.) ; 


490382 to 49050. : 
From Rochester, N. Y. Collected by Mr. H. E. Allanson and through the 
courtesy of Mr. Dunbar, of the city parks of Rochester, presented to 
this office for distribution. Numbered December 31, 1919. 
49032. CoTONEASTER ZABELI ©. Schneid. Malacez. 

This is the common cotoneaster of the thickets in western Hupeh, 
China, where it forms a bush up to 8 feet in height, with oval elliptic 
leaves, pink flowers, and red fruits. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae 
Wiisonianae, vol. 1, p. 166.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45707. 

49033 and 49034. JUGLANS RUPESTRIS Engelm. Juglandacee. Walnut. 

A tree about 50 feet in height, with a short trunk sometimes 5 feet 
thick and dark yellow-green pinnate leaves 7 to 15 inches in length. 
The nuts are nearly globose, dark reddish brown to black, and up to 14 
inches in diameter. This walnut is distributed throughout central and 
western Texas, Arizona, and northern Mexico. (Adapted from Sargent, 
Manual of the Trees of North America, p. 129.) 


49033. Ordinary form. 49034. Form with large nuts. 
49035. X MALUS DAWSONIANA Rehder. Malaceex. Apple. — 


A tree with ascending or spreading branches, reddish brown bark, 
clusters of very small white flowers, and yellow or greenish yellow fruits 
which are pulpy and acid when ripe. This species is interesting as the — 
first known hybrid of WV. TUS (Adapted from Sargent, Trees and 
Shrubs, vol. 2, p. 28.) 


49036. MALUS GLAUCESCENS Rehder. Malacez. Apple. — 
(Pyrus glaucescens Bailey.) 


An arborescent shrub or small tree, with a slender trunk and spread- — 
ing branches. The leaves are bronze in color when they unfold, becom- 
ing yellowish green and turning in autumn to a dull yellow or dark 
purple. The white or pink flowers, up to 4 cm. in diameter, are borne in 
umbellike racemes, and the fragrant yellow fruits are from 3 to 4 em. 
in diameter, This tree is native to the eastern United States. (Adapted 
from Sargent, Trees and Shrubs, vol. 2, p. 139.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42760. 


49037. MALUS NIEDZWETSKYANA Dieck. Malacez. ; Apple. — 
(Pyrus niedzwetskyana Hemsl.) 
A small tree, with dark bark and twigs, .purple leaves, and dark 
purplish red flowers and fruit, even the flesh of the fruit being purple. 
It is native to Turkestan. (Adapted from Bulletin of Popular Informa- 
tion No. 39, Arnold Arboretum.) 
49038. Malus PRUNIFOLIA (Willd.) Borkh. Malacem. Apple. 
(Pyrus prunifolia Willd.) 
“For years this was considered a hybrid between Pyrus baccata and 
P. malus or other species, but it is now considered by Rehder to be a 
good species, as yet known only in cultivation, although supposed to 
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come from Siberia. It has sessile clusters of white flowers and green, 
yellow, and red fruits about an inch in diameter.” (Bailey.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 37617. 


49039. MALus SIEBOLDII (Regel) Rehder. Malacee. Apple. 
(Pyrus sieboldii Regel.) 

A low shrub, broader than high, with arching stems. It has the 
merit of flowering later than other Asiatic crab apples. It produces 
great quantities of fruits about the size of peas; these vary in color 
from bright red to yellow. (Adapted from Bulletin of Popular Informa- 
tion, Arnold Arboretum, vol. 4, p. 47.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 27128. 
49040. PoruLUs ADENOPODA Maxim. Salicacee. Poplar. 


A rather slender, shapely tree, 25 meters or more tall, with a straight 
trunk and smooth pale-gray bark which on old trees becomes dark and 
slightly fissured. The leaves are greenish beneath. This is the common 
low-level poplar of Hupeh and Szechwan, China. (Adapted from Sargent, 
Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 3, p. 21.) 


49041. PopuLUS MAxIMowIcziII A. Henry. Salicacez. Poplar. 


This poplar is a native of eastern Siberia and northern Japan. It is 
the largest tree of eastern Siberia, where it sometimes attains a height of 
80 feet, with a broad head of massive branches. The leaves are finely 
toothed, pale green and lustrous above, silvery white below, and 3 or 4 
inches long. (Adapted from Bulletin of Popular Information, Arnold 
Arboretum, vol. 1, p. 41.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48862. 

49042. Pyrrus MALIFOLIA Spach. Malacez. Pear. 


“This may be a hybrid between Pyrus dauricularis and some other 
species of Pyrus (Malus), but this has not yet been determined.” 
(Schneider, Illustriertes Handbuch der Laubholzkunde, vol. 2, p. 995.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44048. 


49043. Rosa MICRANTHA J. E. Smith. Rosacez. Rose. 


A rose which closely resembles Rosa canina; it is native to the moun- 
tains of central Europe. The leaflets are often tinged with red, and 
the pink flowers are borne in corymbs. The ovoid fruits are bright red. 
(Adapted from Willmott, The Genus Rosa, p. 461.) 


49044. Rosa PALUSTRIS Marsh. Rosacee. Rose. 
(R. carolina of Auth., not L.) 


Variety nuttalliana. “Flowers larger and appearing later than in 
the species, lasting until September.” (Alfred Rehder.) 


The typical form of this species is an erect, very tall shrub, distributed 
through eastern North America from Canada to Florida. It has reddish 
stems, bright-pink single flowers which appear very late, and bright- 
scarlet fruit. (Adapted from Willmott, The Genus Rosa, pt. 11, p. 211.) 


49045. Rosa sp. Rosacez. Rose. 
MNo. 1135;" 
49046. Rosa sp. Rosacee. Rose. 


“No. 1136.” 
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49047. Rosa sp. Rosacex. Rose. | 
“ No. 1140.” 4 
49048. Rosa sp. Rosaceex. : Rose. 
Variety Catherine. a 
49049. Rosa sp. Rosacezx. Rose. . 
“A Rosa multiflora hybrid.” (Alfred Rehder.) , 
49050. Utmus sp. Ulmacez. Elm, — 


“ Dwarf form.” 


49051 to 49123. 

From Jamaica Plain, Mass, Plant material collected by Mr. H. E. Allan- 
son in the Arnold Arboretum through the courtesy of Prof. Sargent, 
its director. Numbered December 31, 1919. Quoted notes by Mr. — 
Allanson. . ; 
49051. AESCULUS TURBINATA Blume. Az®sculacex. 


The hardy Chinese Aesculus, ‘ Tochnoki,’ which attains a height of — 
40 feet. It is valuable as a shade tree. The seeds are used for food © 
in Japan. (Adapted from Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 22.) 


49052. BERBERIS AMURENSIS Rupr. Berberidacee. Barberry. 


A very decorative ornamental with branches covered with drooping 
clusters of showy red fruits. (Adapted from Bulletin of Popular Infor- 
mation, Arnold Arboretum, No. 35, Oct. 25, 1912.) 


49053. BEeRBERIS AMURENSIS JAPONICA (Regal) Rehder. Berberidacez. 
(B. sieboldii Hort., not Miquel.) Barberry. 


A stout compact shrub, indigenous to Japan, 3 to 4 feet in height, 
with pale-gray bark and dark-green, leathery, obovate leaves which turn 
in autumn to brilliant shades of scarlet and orange. The racemes of 
greenish yellow flowers and the scarlet berries resemble those of the 
common barberry. (Adapted from Garden and Forest, vol. 3, p. 248.) 


49054. BERBERIS BRETSCHNEIDERI Rehder. Berberidacex. Barberry. 


An upright fast-growing shrub, 2 to 3 meters in height, found in the 
mountains near Peking, China. The small, pale-yellow flowers are borne 
in pendent racemes and are succeeded by racemes of purplish pear- 
shaped fruits. This shrub is hardy as far north as Massachusetts and 
is particularly ornamental in late autumn when the leaves change to 
brilliant shades of orange and scarlet. (Adapted from Sargent, Trees 
and Shrubs, vol. 2, p. 21, pl. 110.) 


49055. BERBERIS CANADENSIS Mill. Berberidacex. Barberry. 


An ornamental of great decorative value. Its showy fruits are very 
ornamental in the house. (Adapted from Bulletin of Popular Informa- 
tion, Arnold Arboretum, No. 35, Nov. 7, 1912.) 


49056. BERBERIS DICTYOPHYLLA Franch.. Berberidacee. Barberry. 


This barberry was introduced from Yunnan Many years ago, but it is 
not common nor grown to the extent it deserves. It forms a medium-sized 
shrub some 4 feet or so in height and is somewhat broad in proportion. 
The branches are erect when young, but become semiarching with age. 
The ovate leaves are borne in clusters of five at each node, each leaf 
being about half an inch long and having a few irregular teeth on the — 
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- edges. They are bright grass-green above and intensely glaucous be- 


neath. This glaucescence is also present on the stems, more especially 
the younger ones, the blue-whiteness of the whole plant being especially 
striking in summer. The usual. three spines found in most of the bar- 
berries are present beneath the leaves at each node, each spine being 
somewhat less than one inch in length and sharply pointed. The flowers 
are small, pale yellow in color, and are succeeded by oval berries which 
are red when ripe. Neither the flowers nor the fruits are very striking, 
the chief beauty of the plant being the peculiar glaucescence of the stems 
and the under sides of the leaves. It is easily propagated by seeds or by 
layering. (Adapted from The Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 28, 1912.) 

49057. BrRBERIS DIELSIANA Fedde. Berberidacee. Barberry. 


A spreading loosely branched shrub, 13 to 3 meters (5 to 10 feet) tall, 
with narrowly elliptic, acute leaves which are distinctly whitish under- 
neath, yellow flowers, and red fruits. The foliage is often bronzy. 
(Adapted from Sargent, Piantae Wilsonianae, vol. 3, pt. 3, p. 441.) 
49058. BERBERIS GILGIANA Fedde. Berberidacez. Barberry. 

An ashy-barked ornamental shrub, native to central China. The lan- 
ceolate or obovate leaves are somewhat coriaceous and up to 4 em. long. 
The flowers are borne in dense racemes, (Adapted from Engler’s Botan- 
ische Jahrbiicher, vol. 36, Beiblatt.No. 82, p. 43.) 

49059. BerRBERIS HENRYANA C. Schneid. Berberidacex. Barberry. 


This barberry represents apparently Berberis vulgaris in Hupen and 
eastern Szechwan, but it is very different from the European species 
and its nearest relatives, especially in its brownish, sometimes almost 
purplish branches which are yellowish gray in B. vulgaris L. and B. 
amurensis Rupr. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 8, 
pt. 3, p. 440.) 

49060. BreRBERIS INTEGERRIMA Bunge. Berberidacee. Barberry. 

A shrub up to 6 feet in height, with grayish green leaves, dense 
racemes of small flowers, and black fruits. It flowers in May. 
(Adapted from Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, vol. 1, 
p. 490.) 

49061. BERBERIS KOREANA Palibin. Berberidaces. Barberry. 


An ornamental shrub, up to 6 feet in height, with the young branches 
shining purplish, short simple spines, oval or obovate leaves up to 2% 
inches long, and dense lax racemes of yellow flowers. The roundish 
fruits are scarlet. This shrub is a native of Chosen (Korea). (Adapted 
from Palibin, Conspectus Florae Koreae, p. 22, and from Bailey, Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture, vol. 1, p. 490.) 

49062. BEeRBERIS LUCIDA Schrad. Berberidacee., Barberry. 


This barberry resembles in general habit Berberis vulgaris. It las 
oblong-elliptical spiny-toothed leaves and spreading racemes of elliptical 
red berries. It is said to be a native of the Iberian Peninsula. (Adapted 
from Linnaea, vol. 12, p. 363.) 

49063. BERBERIS REHDERIANA C. Schneid. Berberidacez. Barberry. 

This Berberis is supposed to be a native of Japan: it is a shrub with 
weak spines, oblanceolate or ovate-oblong leaves about 2 cm. in length, 
racemes of small yellow flowers, and yellowish red globose fruits, 
(Adapted from Bulletin VU Herbier Boissier, 2d ser. vol. 5, p. 659.) 
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49064. BrrBeRIS SEROTINA Lange. Berberidacex. Barberry. | 
A form said by C, Schneider to be closely related to B. sinensis Poir. 


49065. BrERBERIS THUNBERGII MAXIMOWICZII Regel. Berberidaces. - 
| Barberry. — 

A plant larger than the type, with arching stems, larger leaves, and 
larger flowers and fruits. In the autumn the color of the leaves is as 
beautiful as those of B. thunbergii. (Adapted from Bulletin of Popular — 
Information, Arnold Arboretum, No. 33.) . 


49066 and 49067. Brrseris vutcaris L. Berberidacee. Barberry. 


49066. Variety purpurea. 49067. European garden variety. 
49068. BrEeRBERIS sp. Berberidacee. Barberry. 
Recdived as B. ottawensis, which has not yet been published. 
49069. Berperis sp. Berberidacer. _ Barberry. — 
Received at B. ettawensis, which has not yet been published. 
49070. BreRBERIS sp. Berberidacezx. Barberry. 


Received as B. wilsonae stapfiana, which has not yet been published. 
49071. X CRATAEGUS CARRIEREI Bean. Malacer. 

“(No. 41. November 17, 1919.) Beautiful tree, leaves rich green to 
brown and red; large scarlet fruits.” 

A hybrid hawthorn which originated in France and which is one of 
the most attractive members of this genus. The identity of the parents 
does not seem to be very clear. M. Carriers described it as a seedling of 
Crataegus mexicana; the other parent may be C. crus-galli. C. punctata 
is also mentioned as one of the parents. The glistening white flowers are © 
nearly an inch in diameter, with attractive pink stamens, borne in flattish 
corymbs in May and June. During the autumn the orange-red fruits, 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, make the tree very attractive. 
(Adapted from The Garden, vol. 78, p. 64.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35095. 

49072. CRATAEGUS DAWSONIANA Sarg. Malacee. 

“(No. 89. November 21, 1919.) Beautiful tree; large crop of pink 
berries.” 

A small tree with spreading branches forming an irregular crown. It 
has dark yellow-green, oval, acuminate leaves, many-flowered corymbs, 
and usually orange-red, yellow-fleshed obovate fruits which are borne on 
long, slender, red pedicels. The tree is a native of Illinois. (Adapted 
from Report of the Missouri Botanical Garden, p. 88, 1908.) 

49073. CRATAEGUS NITIDA (Engelm.) Sarg. Malacez. 

“(No. 40. November 11, 1919.) Beautiful, deep-red fruit; leaves all 
gone.” 

A tall, straight tree, about 30 feet high, common on the bottom lands 
of the Mississippi River in Illinois. The leaves turn to brilliant shades 
in autumn, and the flowers are borne in broad compound corymbs. 
(Adapted from Sargent, Manual of the Trees of North America, p. 406.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 44388. 

49074. CRATAEGUS sp. Malacez. 
“(No. 42. November 21, 1919.) Much like X Crataegus carrierei.” 
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e iq 49075. Matus aneustiroria Michx. Malacee. Apple. 
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(Pyrus angustifolia Ait.) 


-A tree rarely 30 feet in height, with rigid branches forming a broad, 
open head, lanceolate-oblong leaves, very fragrant white or pink flowers 


borne in few-flowered clusters, and very fragrant, pale yellow-green fruits 


about an inch in diameter. The tree is common in the southeastern 

United States. (Adapted from Sargent, Manual of the Trees of North 

America, p. 352.) 

49076. X MALUS ATROSANGUINEA C. Schneid. Malacee. Apple. 
(Pyrus atrosanguinea Hort.) 


A handsome floriferous species of doubtful origin. It is probably 
Pyrus halliana X P. sieboldii, and resembles it in general but differs in 
that its deep carmine flowers do not fade to white, in its rather narrower 
petals, and in its more shining and finally glabrous leaves. The fruit is 
dark red. (Adapted from Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, 
vol. 5, p. 2875.) 

49077. Matus paccata (L.) Moench. Malacer. Siberian crab apple. 
(Pyrus baccata L.) 

The crab apple of eastern Siberia is a tall slender tree with white 
flowers borne on long drooping stems, and very small yellow fruits, from 
which the calyx falls before the fruit is ripe. (Adapted from Bulletin 
of Popular Information, Arnold Arboretum, No. 22.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44283. 

49078. Matus coronaria (L.) Mill. Malacee. - Wild crab apple. 
(Pyrus coronaria L.) 

A beautiful tree, native to the eastern United States. In May it is 
covered with fragrant rose-colored flowers. The fruits, about 14 inches 
in diameter, are yellow-green and valued for making preserves. (Adapted 
from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 2009.) 


49079. X MALUS DAWSONIANA Rehder. Malacee. Apple. 
For description, see S. P. I. No. 49035. 
49080. MALus FLoRIBUNDA Siebold. Malacez. Crab apple. 


(Pyrus pulcherrima Aschers. and Graebn.) 


One of the handsomest of all the crab apples, and one of the earliest to 
flower. It is a broad shrub with abundant dark-green foliage and a great 


_ profusion of pink flowers. The yellow or orange fruits are not much 


larger than peas. The origin of this plant is uncertain, although it ap- 
pears to be known in China as a wild plant. (Adapted from Bulletin of 
Popular Information, Arnold Arboretum, No. 22.) 


- 49081. Matus Harrt1aNna Koehne. Malacer. Apple. 


Variety parkmanii. “The double-flowered form; named for Francis 
Parkman, the historian, in whose garden near Boston it was first grown 
in this country.” (L. H. Bailey.) 

49082. Matus mMicromMatus Makino. Malacez. Apple. 

This little-known species is unusually attractive with its small pink 
flowers. It is a tree with erect branches which form a narrow pyramidal 
head; the bark is pale and smooth. (Adapted from Bulletin of Popular 
Information, Arnold Arboretum, vol. 4, p. 12.) 
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49083. MALUS PRUNIFOLIA RINKI (Koidz.) Rehder. Malacex. Apple. 
(Pyrus prunifolia rinki Bailey.) F 

A very handsome tree, native to northern and western China, whick 
produces an abundance of roundish fruits, smaller than those of the 
typical species and varying in color from green to yellow or red. Its 
handsome and abundant fruits make it well worthy of cultivation in 
American gardens. (Adapted from Bulletin of Popular Information, 
Arnold Arboretum, vol. 4, p. 46.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 46700. 
49084 and 49085. Matus sArGENTII Rehder. Malacex. Apple. 
(Pyrus sargentii Bean.) 
49084. A shrub from northern Japan which grows only a few feet. 
in height, but spreads by semiprostrate stems to a wide diameter. 
The searlet fruit, which is produced in great quantities, remains 
in good condition on the branches until the following spring. 
(Adapted from Bulletin of Popular Information, Arnold Arbo- 
retum, vol. 4, p. 47.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43858. 
49085. “A dwarf form.” 
49086 and 49087. Mats simportpir (Regel) Rehder. Malacex. Apple. 
(Pyrus sieboldii Regel.) 
49086. For description, see S. P. I. No. 49089. 
49087. Received as Malus toringo, which is now referred to M. sie- 
boldii. 
49088. MALUS SIEBOLDII ARBORESCENS Rehder. Malacez. 
(Pyrus sieboldii arborescens Bailey.) 

“A form widely distributed in Japan. It differs from the type in its 
more treelike habit, somewhat larger and less divided leaves, and in the 
color of the flowers, which are often nearly white.” (ZL. H. Bailey.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43704. 

49089. MALUS SIEBOLDII CALOCARPA Rehder. Malacee. _ Apple. 

This variety of VW. sieboldii has larger flowers and fruit and is a large 
arborescent shrub. As a flowering plant and when its bright-red, lustrous — 
fruit is ripe, it is one of the handsomest of the crab apples. (Adapted 
from Bulletin of Popular Information, Arnold Arboretum, vol. 4, p. 47.) 
49090. MaLvUs SOULARDI (Bailey ) Britton. Malacee. Apple. 

(Pyrus soulardi Bailey.) 

The Soulard crab, with ovate or obovate leaves with wrinkled lower 
surfaces and greenish yellow fruits, is found occasionally from Minnesota — 
to eastern Texas, and is believed to be a natural hybrid between the 
common apple and M. ioensis. (Adapted from Sargent, Manual of the 
Trees of North America, p. 355.) 

49091. Matus specraBitis (Ait.) Borkh. Malacer. 
(Pyrus spectabilis Ait.) Chinese flowering apple. 

A tall shrub or small tree from northern China, with erect, slightly 
spreading branches, large pink flowers which in the cultivated forms 
are more or less double, and medium-sized vellow fruits. (Adapted from 
Bulletin of Popular Information, Arnold Arboretum, No. 22.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44281. 
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'49092. Matus sp. Malacee. Apple. 
“(No. 5009.) Fluke apple. Fruits.” 

49093. Matus sp. Malacez. Apple. 
“ Kashmere. Fruits.” 

49094. Matus sp. Malacee. Apple. 
“(No. 329.) Purdom. Fruits.” 

49095. Matus sp. Malacez. Apple. 
“ Red-fruited crab apple bought in Chinese market.” 

49096. Matus sp. Malacez. Apple. 


“Apparently a hybrid between Malus baccata and M. prunifolia.” 
(Rehder.) 
49097. Pyrus CALLERYANA Decaisne. Malacez. Pear. 
A wild Chinese pear, not uncommon in western Hupeh at altitudes of 


* 1,000 to 1,500 meters. It is easily recognizable by its comparatively 


small, crenate leaves and small flowers. This pear maintains a vigorous 
and healthy appearance under the most trying conditions, and might 
prove to be a yery desirable blight-resistant stock. The woolly aphis has 
not been known to touch this species. (Adapted from Monthly Bulletin 
of the California State Commission of Horticulture, vol. 4, p. 313.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 47261. 
49098. PyRUS CALLERYANA GRACILIFLORA Rehder. Malacee. Pear. 


“This form looks at flowering time quite distinct from the plants we 
consider typical Pyrus calleryana on account of its looser and slenderer 
inflorescence and the smaller flowers with pink, not purple, anthers.” 
(Journal of the Arnold Arboretum, July, 1920, p. 61.) 


49099. PyrRUS CALLERYANA TOMENTELLA Rehder. Malacez. Pear. 


“This form is readily distinguished from the type by the dense white 
tomentum of the young growth and of the inflorescence, which on the 


branchlets often persists until the following year.” (Journal of the 
Arnold Arboretum, July, 1920, p. 61.) 
49100. Pyrus SERRULATA Rehder. Malacez. Pear. 


A tree, native to western China, 22 to 26 feet in height, with oval 
or oval-oblong, serrulate leaves up to 4% inches in length, racemes of 
white flowers, and nearly globular brown fruits about half an inch 
long. (Adapted from Rehder, Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, vol. 50, p. 234.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46748. 


| 49101. Rosa ABIETINA Grenier. Rosacee. ' Rose. 


| A small, hardy, pink-flowered rose from Switzerland and the French 


_ provinces nearest that country. The bush is usually from 5 to 6 feet 


tall. (Adapted from Schneider, Handbuch der Laubholzkunde, pt. 1, 
p. 567.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48706. 


49102. Rosa arpa L. Rosacezr. Rose. 


“An upright shrub, about 6 feet high, with white, more or less double 
fragrant flowers and ovate scarlet fruits. Its origin is unknown; it 
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may possibly be a hybrid between Rosa gallica and R. dumetorum.” 
( Rehder.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 30254. 
49103. Rosa ALBERTI Regel. Rosacezx. Rose. — 
“ Slender-branched rose from Turkestan, allied to Rosa willmottiae. 
Flowers white, 14 inches wide.” (Rehder.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 37977. 
49104. Rosa arvENsIS Huds. Rosacezx. Ayrshire rose. 
This is a British species readily recognized by its long, slender, trail-— 
ing stems. Popularly known as the Ayrshire rose, the habit of the 
plant makes it very suitable for covering banks and terraces. The white © 
single flowers, with a tuft of yellow stamens in the center, appear during 
June and July, and the small oval fruits are red. (Adapted from The 
Garden, vol, 18, p. 511.) a 
49105. Rosa BELGRADENSIS Pancic. Rosacez. Rose. — 
“This resembles Rosa rubiginosa or R. dumetorum. It is a medium- 
sized shrub with rather small, slightly glandular-pubescent foliage and 
clustered pink flowers about 14 inches across.” (Rehder.) 
49106. Rosa BLANDA Ait. Rosacez. Rose. 
(No. 10. November 14, 1919.) Forms a thicketlike growth; free 
seeder. No thorns.” : 
An erect shrub, 4 to 6 feet high, found generally in damp situations 
from Labrador throughout the northern United States. The pink flow-- 
ers, which are sweet scented, are single and rather large. It is one of 
the earliest roses to flower. (Adapted from Willmott, The Genus Rosa, 
pt. 16, pl. 104.) ; 
49107 and 49108. Rosa canina L. Rosacezx. Rose. 


49107. ‘“(No. 16. November 21, 1919.)” A stout shrub, 6 to 13 feet 
high, with scattered hooked thorns and clusters of fragrant 
white or p-nkish flowers. The roundish fruits are bright red. 
This rose is found throughout most of the cooler parts of Europe 
and western Asia and has many varieties. (Adapted from Bean, 
Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 422.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48709. 

49108. Variety subinermis. “(No. 5. November 14, 1919.) Small 
plant, sparse seeder.” 

49109. Rosa cAROLINA L. Rosacezx. Rose. 
_“ (No. 1. November 14, 1919.) Eastern North America. Spreading 
bush, about 3 or 4 feet high, very much covered with thorns. Fair 
quantity of small red round hips.” 

49110. Rosa coriiFoLia Fries. Rosacez. Rose. 

“ (No. 14. November 14, 1919.) Large bush, heavily fruited.” 

This is a very attractive single white rose, common throughout 
Europe, extending to western Asia. The stems are erect or arching, 
and the flowers are borne singly or in clusters of two to four. The bright- 
red fruits ripen in September. (Adapted from Willmott, The Genus 
Rosa, pt. 20, pl. 129.) 

For previous introdvction, see S. P. I. No. 43713. 
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_. 49111. Rosa pumeroruM Thuill. Rosacee. Rose. 


“ (No. 21. November 21, 1919.) Beautiful deep-red hips; vigorous 
grower.” 
A tall, arching shrub, generally distributed throughout England, with 


stout scattered prickles, pubescent leaves, few-flowered corymbs of single 


pink flowers, and oblong, bright-red, early-ripening fruits. (Adapted 

from Willmott, The Genus Rosa, pt. 21, pl. 182.) 

49112. Rosa GAYIANA Wallr. Rosacez. Rose. 
“ (No. 26. November 21, 1919.) ” 


A European rose closely allied to Rosa villosa L., from which it ap- 
pears to differ chiefly by its larger, oblong-ovate leaflets. The thorns 


~ are straight, and the flowers solitary. (Adapted from Wallroth, Rosa 


Plantarum Generis Historia Succineta, p. 171.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48715. 

49113. Rosa HELENAE Rehd. and Wils. Rosacee. Rose. 
“(No. 22. November 21, 1919.)” 

A vigorous and hardy shrub with slender, arching stems, 5 or 6 feet 
high, with cheerful light-green foliage and many-flowered clusters of 
pure white, fragrant flowers 14 inches in diameter. It is native to 
western China. (Adapted from Bulletin of Popular Information, Arnold 
Arboretum, vol. 1, p. 39.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45729. 

49114. Rosa MONTANA Chaix. Rosacee. Rose. 
“(No. 7. November 14, 1919.) Small; smooth red bark; good seeder.” 
“Allied to Rosa canina. It has hooked prickles and small, pale-pink 

flowers.” (Rehder.) 

49115. Rosa MULTIFLORA CATHAYENSIS Rehd.and Wils. Rosacee. Rose. 
This is a very common rose growing in sandy and rocky places besides 

streams everywhere in western Hupeh and in Szechwan, from river level 

to an altitude of 1,300 meters. The flowers are always pink and larger 
than those of the type. and like the type it is a very variable plant. The 
stems may be prostrate or erect; the leaves vary extremely in size, and 
the leaflets vary from narrow-lanceolate to suborbicular and are nearly 
glabrous or very pubescent. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilson- 

ianae, vol. 2, pt. 2, p. 305.) 

49116. Rosa NUTKANA Presl. Rosacez. Rose. 
“(No. 7. November 14, 1919.) Vigorous; much barbed.” 

An erect shrub, 3 to 4 feet high, with bright-brown stems and stout 
scattered prickles. It is found from Alaska to northern California. The 
flowers are large, single, and pink and the fruits red and pulpy. (Adapt- 
ed from Willmott, The Genus Rosa, pt. 12, pl. 75.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 30261. 

49117. Rosa oxyopon Boiss. Rosacee. Rose. 
“(No. 15. November 21, 1919.) Large spring variety.” 

A prickly-stemmed shrub with solitary pink flowers. It is native to 
eastern Caucasia. (Adapted from Boissier, Flora Orientalis, vol. 2, p. 
647.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 438722. 
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49118 and 49119. Rosa rusietnosa L. Rosaceer. Sweetbrier. 

49118. “(No. 3. November 14, 1919.) An erect, compact shrub, 

3 to 5 feet high, with stout, scattered, hooked prickles and 5 to 7 

sinall, ovate, acute, dull-green leaflets that are nearly or quite © 

glabrous aboye and densely glandular (scented) and slightly hairy © 

beneath. It bears one to four bright-pink, corymbose flowers; the 

fruit is dark red and does not ripen until October. The sweet- 

brier is wild throughout Europe; it extends to Teneriffe and Persia, 

and is naturalized in the eastern United States. (Adapted from 
Willmott, The Genus Rosa, pt. 23, p. 449.) 


49119. “(No. 11. November 14, 1919.)” 


49120. Rosa SATURATA Baker. Rosacez. Rose. 

“(No. 13. November 14, 1919.)” 

A shrub, up to 8 feet in height, native to central China. The deep-red 
flowers are about 2 inches in diameter and are borne singly or in twos 
or threes. The obovoid fruits are coral red. (Adapted from Willmott, 
The Genus Rosa, pt. 25, p. 503.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43911. 

49121. Rosa sETIGERA Michx. Rosaceex, ‘ Prairie rose. 

(No. 27. November 14, 1919.)” 

A very tall rose with arching stems, small seattered prickles, and large 
single pink or white flowers borne in few-flowered lax corymbs. The 
fruits are red. The prairie rose, as this is called, is found from Florida 
and Texas northward to the Great Lakes. (Adapted from Willmott, The 
Genus Rosa, pt. 4, pl. 23.) 

49122. Rosa TURKESTANICA Regel. Rosacee. Rose. 

““(No. 2. November 14, 1919.) Erect, tall, not many thorns. Fairly 
good grower; scant seeder. Oblong bright-red hips three-fourths of an 
inch long and three-eighths of an inch in diameter.” 

49123. Rosa sp. Rosacez. Rose. 

‘““(No. 4. November 14, 1919.)” 

Received as Rosa obtusilobu, for which a place of publication has not 
been found. 
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Acacia acuminata, 48982. 
arabica. See Acacia scorpioides. 
caffra, 48753. 
dentinens, 48754. 
horrida, 48518. 
- pallens, 48428. 
robusta, 48802. 
. scorpioides, 48803. 
__-stolonifera, 48755. 
Achras zapota, 48596. 
_Acrotriche depressa, 48800, 48801. 
Aetinidia sp., 48551. 
Adenia sp., 48756. 
Aesculus turbinata, 49051. 
Afzelia sp. See Intsia sp. 
Agrostis nebulosa, 48976. 
_Albizzia sp., 48430. 
katangensis, 48429. 
lophantha, 49025. 
eallota, Cucurbita ficifolia, 49011. 
| Aleurites montana, 48589. 
falfa, Medicago sativa, 48775, 48776. 
Algaroba, Prosopis chilensis, 49004, 
49023. 
Allium sp., 48689. 
angulosum, 48923. 
Aloe pretoriensis, 48505. 
pamnonontnns gangeticus melancholicus, 
_ 48690. 
Amatungulu, Carissa bispinosa, 48807. 
Amerimnon spp. 48431, 48432. 
Amomum sp., 48433. 


i 
th) 


’ 


“Amygdalus persica, 48508, 48691- 
48695. 
of ndira inermis. See Vouacapoua iner- 


/ + mis. 

Annona muricata, 49006. 

i reticulata, 49007. 

_ squamosa, 49008. 

Antidesma sp., 48434. 

Ay ananthe aspera. 

aspera. 

’ Apios fortunei, 48569. 

pple. See Malus spp. 

—erab, Malus floribunda, 49080. 

Siberian, Malus baccata, 
49077. 

wild, Malus coronaria, 49078. 


See Homoioceltis 
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Arachis hypogaea, 48435. 
Arctotis acaulis, 48519. 
Ardisia japonica, 48696. 
Arisaema sp., 48552. 
Aristolochia ciliata. 
fimbriata. 
fimbriata, 48657. 
Ash, Rhodesian, 
48804. 
Asparagus sp., 48520. 
lucidus, 48697. 
Astrebla triticoides, 48977. 
Atalaya hemiglauca, 48835. 
Atriplex sp., 48757. 
Avena sativa, 48758. 
sterilis, 48759. 
Averrhoa carambola, 48698. 


See Aristolochia 


Burkea_ africana, 


Baccharis cordifolia, 48658. 
genistelloides, 48659. 
Baikiaea plurijuga, 48436. 
Barberry. See Berberis spp. 
Barleria cristata, 49005. 
strigosa, 49022. 
Barley. See Hordeum spp. 
Bauhinia reticulata, 48487-48439. 
Bean, common, Phaseolus vulgaris, 
48472, 48536-48545, 48779, 48780. 
Lima, Phascolus lunatus, 48534, 
48535. 
mung, Phaseolus aureus, 48523. 
Searlet Runner, Phaseolus coc- 
cineus, 4852448533. 
soy, Soja maz, 48548, 48549, 48587, 
48588. 
sword, Canavali gladiatum, 484438. 
yam, Cacara erosa, 48612. 


Beechi, Hleocharis tuberosa, 48565. 
Benincasa hispida, 48558. 
Benzoin citriodorum, 48699. 
Berberis spp., 49068-49070. 
amurensis, 49052. 
japonica, 49058. 
bretschneideri, 49054. 
canadensis, 49055. 
dictyophylla, 49056. 
dielsiana, 49057. 
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Berberis gilgiana, 49058—Continued. 

gilgiana, 49058. 

henryana, 49059. 

integerrima, 49060. 

koreana, 49061. 

lucida, 49062. 

rehderiana, 49063. 

sieboldii. See Berberis anurensis 

japonica. 

serotina, 49064. 

thunbergii maximowicezii, 49065. 

vulgaris, 49066, 49067. 
Berry, Columbian, Rubus macrocarpus, 

48751, 48752. 

Beta vulgaris macrocarpa, 48631. 

vulgaris perennis, 48632. 
Blackbutt, Hucalyptus patens, 48995. 
Blepharocalyz lanceolatus, 48660. 
Brachystegia spp., 48239, 48440-48442. 
Bradburya plumieri, 48597. 

virginiana, 48598, 48599. 
Brassica campestris sarson, 

48628. 

juncea, 48629. 

napus dichotoma, 48630. 

oleracea viridis, 49024. 
Buckinghamia celsissima, 48840. 
Burkea africana, 48804. 


48627, 


Cacara erosa, 48612. 
Cailliea nutans, 48805. 
Callitris robusta, 48983. 
Canarium album, 48554. 
commune. See Canarium indicum. 
indicum, 48981. 
Canavali gladiatum, 48448. 
obtusifolium, 48600. 
Cane, cow, Saccharum sp., 48611. 
Indian, Saccharum sp., 48610. 
Canna, spp., 48700, 48984, 48985. 
Capsicum annuum, 486387, 49021. 
Carambolo, Averrhoa carambola, 48698. 
Carica papaya, 49009. 
quercifolia, 48661. 
Carissa arduina. See Carissa bispi- 
nNosa. 
bispinosa, 48807. 
Cassava, Manihot esculenta, 48614— 
48623, 4892448974. 
Cassia spp., 48445, 48446, 48601, 48602. 
abbreviata, 48444. 
australis, 48613. 
tomentosa, 48595. 
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Castanea crenata, 48555, 48556. 


Castor-bean, Raging communis, 48476, 


48822. 
Cattle 
48835. 
Celosia argentea, 48557. 
cristata, 48701. 
Celtis australis, 48662. 


bush, Atalaya hemiglauca, 


tala, 48663. 
Centrosema plumieri. See Bradburya — 
plumieri. 
virginianum. See Bradburya vir- 
giniana. 


Cephalanthera sp., 48702. 
Chaetochloa italica, 48808. ) 
Chestnut, Japanese, Castanea crenata, 
48555, 48556. 
Ciposia mandapuca. 
pusa. 
Cissus sicyoides, 48664. 
Cistus candidissimus, 48665. 
ladaniferus, 48666. 
lusitanicus. See Helianthemum. 
chamaecistus. 


Citrullus vulgaris, 48558, 48760-48762. 
Citrus sp., 487638. 
— nobilis deliciosa, 49010. 
Clitoria glycinoides, 48604. 
Clover, bur, Medicago hispida denticu- 
lata, 48522. 
white, Trifolium repens, 48625. 
Cockscomb, Celosia spp., 48557, 48701. 
Coiz lacryma-jobi, 48708, 48860, 48861. 
lacryma-jobi ma-yuen, 48862-48868. 
stenocarpa, 48869-48875. 
Colocasia esculenta, 49020. 
Combretum spp., 48447-48450, 48812. 
salicifolium, 48809, 48810. 
zeyheri, 48811. 


Commiphora sp., 48451. 
Corchorus capsularis, 48559. 
Corn, Zea mays, 48497, 48654, 48794, 
48795, 48827-48832, 4887648921. 
Cotoneaster zabeli, 49032. 
Cowpea, Vigna sinensis, 48791-48793, 
48826. . 
Crab apple, Malus floribunda, 49080. 
Siberian, Malus baccata, 490TT. 
wild, Malus coronaria, 49078. 
Crataegus sp., 49074. 
azarolus, 48516, 48517. 


See Mouriria 


a 
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Crataegus carrierei, 49071. 

: dawsoniana, 49072. 
mexicana, 48507. 

—-nitida, 49078. 

‘Cucumis melo, 48638. 

:  metuliferus, 48834. 

Cucurbita ficifolia, 49011. 

maxima, 48764—48767, 48818, 49012. 
__ pepo, 48560-48562, 48814. 
Oustard-apple, Annona reticulata, 
49007. 

Cyperus sexangularis, 48806. 
‘Cyrtanthus thorncroftii, 48506. 


4 


‘Dalbergia spp. See Amerimnon spp. 
‘Danthonia pilosa, 49017. 
—s- semiannularis, 49018. 
‘Dianthus chinensis, 48704. 
Dichrostachys nutans. 
nutans. 
Digitaria eriantha, 48452. 
Dimorphotheca spectabilis, 48768. 
-Dioscorea spp., 48453, 48705, 48706. 
alata, 48563. 
Diospyros senegalensis, 48454. 
Diplorhynchus sp., 48455. 
Sh viscosa, 48667. 
‘Dolichos jacquinii, 48668. 

lignosus. See Dolichos jacquinii. 
Drymoglossum sp., 48564. 
Duranta lorentzii, 48669. 
repens, 48707. 


See Cailliea 


* 


Echinochloa stagnina, 48427. 
Edwardsia tetraptera. See Sophora 
tetraptera. 

| Elaeis guineensis, 48633. 


Eleusine coracana, 48456. 
Eragrostis abyssinica, 48815. 
Hremochloa ophiuroides, 48566. 
Erythrophloeum guineense, 48457. 
Eucalyptus accedens, 48986. 
 cornuta, 48987. 
diversicolor, 48988. 

. gomphocephala, 48989. 
macrocarpa, 48990. 
marginata, 48991. 
megacarpa, 48992. 
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Eucalyptus occidentalis, 48993. 
oleosa, 48994. 
patens, 48995. 
pyrifornris, 48996, 48997. 
redunca, 48998. 
salmonophloia, 48999. 
salubris, 49000. 
tetraptera, 49001. 
Hugenia australis, 48670. 
guabiju, 48671. 
myrtifolia. See Hugenia australis. 
Euphorbia sp., 48458. 
Eurya japonica nitida, 48708. 
Euscaphis japonica, 48709. 
staphyleoides. See Huscaphis ja- 
ponica. 


Fern, Drymoglossum sp., 48564. 
Feronia elephantum. See Feronia li- 
mona. 
limonia, 48626. 
Ficus sp., 48567. 
beecheyana, 48710. 
carica, 48639. 
subtriplinervia, 48672. 
Vig. See Ficus spp. 
Flacourtia sp., 48460. 
Flax, Linum usitatissimum, 48816. 
Frenela robusta. See Callitris ro- 
busta. 


Gazania sp., 48769. 
Geijera parviflora, 48836. 
Gimlet wood, Hucalyptus 
49000. 
Ginkgo biloba, 48568. 
Gleditsia amorphoides, 48673. 
Glycine hispida. See Soja maz. 
Gooseberry, Ribes lobbii, 48511-48515. 
Gossypium spp., 48461, 48462. 
Gourd, Cucurbita pepo, 48560-48562. 
Lagenaria vulgaris, 48714, 48715. 
wax, Benincasa hispida, 48553. 
Granadilla, Passifiora quadrangularis, 
49015. 
Grape, Vitis vinifera: 
Zenjon, 48652. 
Black Kurdistan, 48653. 
Grass, Agrostis nebulosa, 48976. 
Astrebla triticoides, 48977. 
black, Paspalum plicatulum, 49016. 
Danthonia pilosa, 49017. 
semiannularis, 49018. 


salubris, 
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Grass, Digitaria eriantha, 48452. 
Bleusine coracana, 48456. 
Bremochiloa ophiuroides, 48566. 
kikuyu, Pennisetum clandestinum, 


48818. 

maruka, Echinochloa  stagnina, 
48427. 

meadow rice, Microlaena stipoides, 
49019. 


m’fufu, Pennisetum sp.3 48609. 

Miscanthus sinensis, 48719. 

Natal, Tricholaena rosea, 
488438, 48844. 

Oryzopsis miliacea, 48978, 48979. 

Osterdania japonica, 48574, 48721, 
48722. 

Paspalum racemosum, 48847. 

Pennisetum latifolium, 49008. 

Phaenosperma globosa, 48725. 

Phragmites vulgaris, 48819. 

Sporobolus indicus, 48479. 

Stipa elegantissima, 48848. 

Themeda quadrivalvis, 48487. 

triandra, 48787. 
Guava, Psidium guajava, 48575. 


48489, 


Gum, blue, Hucalyptus megacarpa, 
48992. 
karri, Hucalyptus diversicolor, 
48988. 
salmon, Eucalyptus salmonophloia, 
48999. 
wandoo, Hucalyptus redunea, 
48998. 


Heimia myrtifolia, 48674. 
Helianthemum chameaecistus, 48675. 
Helianthus annuus, 48841, 49013. 
Hibiscus sp., 48463. 
Hippeastrum sp.. 49028. 
Holcus sorghum, 48464, 48770-48772, 
48849-48859. 
Homeria collina, 48676. 
Homoioceltis aspera, 48711. 
Hordeum distichon palmella, 48640, 
48641. 
vulgare pallidum, 48773. 
Humulus japonicus, 48712. 
Hylocereus polyrhizus, 49014. 


Inkula, Diospyros senegalensis, 48454. 
Intsia sp., 48465. 
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Ipomoea aquatica. See Ipomoea rep- 
tans. 


reptans, 48570, 48713. 


Job’s-tears, Coir lacryma-jobi, ‘48708, 
48860, 48861. 

Jodina rhombifolia, 48677. : 

Joseph’s-coat, Amaranthus gangeticus ; 
melancholicus, 48690. 

Juglans regia, 48571, 48642. 

rupestris, 49033, 49034. 
Jute, Corchorus capsularis, 48559. 


Jarrah, Eucalyptus marginata, 48991. 


Kanari, Canarium indicum, 48981. 

Khaya senegalensis, 48466. 

Knob thorn, Acacia pallens, 48428. 

Kochia scoparia, 48572, 48573. 

Kurrajong, Sterculia  diversifolia, — 
49002. 


Lagenaria vulgaris, 48714, 48715. 
Lathyrus sativus, 48774. 
Lespedeza stipulacea, 49027. 
Leucospermum lineare, 48521. 
Lilium brownii, 48716. 
Lily, Lilium brownti, 48716. — 
Linum usitatissimum, 48816. 
Lotus sp., 48636. 
corniculatus, 48634. 
uliginosus, 48635. 
Luffa aegyptiaca. See Luffe evlindrica. 
cylindrica, 48717. 


Mallet, brown, Eucalyptus occidentalis, — 
48993. 

Malus spp., 4909249096. 
angustifolia, 49075. 
atrosanguinea, 49076. 
baccata, 49077 
coronaria, 49078. 
dawsomana, 49035, 49079. 
floribunda, 49080. 
glaucescens, 49036. 
halliana, 49081, 
micromalus, 49082. 
niedzwetskyana, 49037. 
prunifolia, 49038. 

rinki, 49083. 


a 
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falus sargentti, 49084, 49085. 

+ sieboldii, 49039, 49086, 49087. 
arborescens, 49088. 

__ ealocarpa, 49089. 
 soulardi, 49090. 

 spectabilis, 49091. 

ia = ot esculenta, 48614-48623, 48924— 
ded 4 48974. 

a ‘tweedieana, 48678. 

‘ _ utilissima. See Manihot esculenta. 
hanvia paucifoliolata, 48467. 

pi Pie, Coix lacryma-jobi ma-yuen, 
f 2 248868. 

Medicago hispida denticulata, 48522. 
id sativa, 48775, 48776. 

felastoma repens, 48718. 

A tha piperita, 48980. 

Vicrolaena stipoides, 49019. 

Mide acuminata, 48837. 

Mi ill et, Chaetochioa italica, 48808. 

Bhi pearl, Pennisetum glaucum, 48778. 
sone, Bleusine coracana, 48456. 
mosa ramulosa, 48679. 

_— uruguensis 48680. 

nusops sp., 48468, 

Pgh ors, 48777. 

fiscanthus sinensis, 48719. 

foraea spp., 48797, 48798. 

' raga See Homeria collina. 
fouriria pusa, 48838. 

Foil tree, Alewrites montana, 48589. 
melon, Cucumis melo, 48638. 


oa myrtifolia. 
} 1 a. 

ett le tree, Celtis australis, 48662. 
andra physaloides. See Pentagonia 
odes. 

c Hana tabacum, 48846. 


See Heimia myrti- 


ats. sce Avena spp. 

i arechavaletae, 48682. 

mn a Phytolacca dioica, 48975. 

: om, Allium angulosum, 48923. 

hiop ogon japonicus, 48720. 

ange, mandarin, Citrus nobilis de- 
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Orchid, Cephalanthera sp., 48702. 
Oryza sativa, 486438, 48644. 
Oryzopsis miliacea, 48978, 48979. 
Osterdamia japonica, 48574, 48721, 
48722. 
Osyris abyssinica, 48817: 
Pachyrhizus angulatus. See Cacara 
erosa. 
Paederia sp., 48728. 
Palm, African oil, Elaeis guineensis, 
48633. 
Pandorea ricasoliana, 48624. 
Panicum miliaceum, 48724. 
stagninum. See Echinochloa staa- 
nind. 
Papaya, Carica papaya, 49009. 
Parinari mobola, 48469-48471. 
Paspalum plicatulum, 49016. 
racemosum, 48847. 
Passiflora adenopoda, 48683. 
gracilis, 49026. 
quadrangularis, 49015. 
Pavonia sp., 48605. 
Pea, garden, Piswm sativum, 48781- 
48783, 48820. 
Peach, Amygdalus 
48691-48695. 
Peanut, Arachis hypogaea, 48435. 
Pear. See Pyrus spp. 
Pennisetum sp., 48609. 
clandestinum, 48818. 
glaucum, 48778. 
latifolium, 49003. 
typhoidenum. See Pennisetum 
glaucum. . 
Pentugonia physalodes, 48922. 
Pepper, red, Capsicum annuum, 486387, 
49021. 
Peppermint, Mentha piperita, 48980. 
Petrea arborea, 49081. 
Phaenosperma globosa, 48725. 
Phaseolus sp., 48603. 
aureus, 48523. 
coccineus, 48524-48533. 
lunatus, 48534, 48535. 
vulgaris, 48472, 
48779, 48780. 
Phragmites vulgaris, 48819. 
Phytolacca dioica, 48975. 
Pisum sativum, 48781-48783, 48820. 


persica, 48508, 


48536-48545, 
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Pittosporum glabratum, 48726. 
revolutum, 48842. 
tobira, 48727. 
Plectrona sp., 48473. 
Plum, Prunus spp., 48729-48782. 
Poa abyssinica. See DPragrostis abys- 
sinica, 
Podranea ricasoliana. 
ricasoliana. 
Polygonum sp., 48728. 
Pomaderris apetala, 48684. 
Poplar. See Populus spp. 
Populus adenopoda, 49040. 
maxrimowicett, 49041. 
Poriulacaria afra, 48510. 
Proso, Panicum miliacewm, 48724. 
Prosopis chilensis, 49004, 49023. 
juliflora. See Prosopis chilensis. 
nandubey, 48685. 
Protea lepidocarpodendron, 48546. 
Prunus spp., 48729-48732. 
persica. See Amygdalus persica. 
Pseudolachnostylis sp., 48474. 
Psidium guajawa, 48575. 
Pterocarpus dekindtianus, 48475. 
Pumpkin, Cucurbita maxima, 48764— 
48767, 48818. 
Pusa, Mouriria pusa, 48838. 
Pyrus spp., 48576-48582. 
angustifolia. See Malus angusti- 
folia. 
atrosanguinea, 
sanguinea. 
baccata. See Malus baccata. 
calleryana, 49097. 
gracilifiora, 49098. 
tomentella, 49099. 
coronaria. See Malus coronaria. 
glaucescens. See Malus glauces- 
cens. 
malifolia, 49042. 
niedzwetskyana. See Malus nied- 


See Pandorea 


See Malus atro- 


zweiskyana. 
prunifolia. See Malus prunifolia. 
rinki. See Malus prunifolia 
rinki. 
pulcherrimea. See Malus flori- 
bunda. 
sargentii. See Malus sargentii. 
serrulata, 49100. 
sieboldii. See Malus sieboldii. 
arborescens. See Malus sie- 


boldiit arborescens. 
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Pyrus soulardi. See Malus soulardi. — 
spectabilis. See Malus spectabilis. 


Quandong, Mida acuminata, 48837. 
Quillaja brasiliensis, 48686. 


“Ff 


Radish, Raphanus sativus, 48645. 
Randia sp., 48656. 
Raphanus sativus, 48645. 
Raspberry jam, Acacia acuminata, 
48982. 
Rhodomyrtus tomentosa, 48583. 
Rhus lancea, 48821. 
succedanea, 487338. 
Rhynchosia volubilis, 48734. 
Ribes lobbii, 48511-48515. 
Rice, Oryza sativa, 48643, 48644. 
Ricinus communis, 48476, 48822. 
Rodgersia pinnata, 48655. ; 
Rosa spp., 48584, 48735-48788, 49045-_ 
49049, 49123. 
abietina, 49101. 
alba, 49102. 
alberti, 49103. 
arvensis, 49104. 
belgradensis, 49105. 
blanda, 49106. 
canina, 49107, 49108. 
carolina, of Auth., 
Rosa palustris. 
carolina, 49109. 
corvifolia, 49110. 
dumetorum, 49111. 
gayiana, 49112. 
helenae, 491138. 
lara, 48845. 
micrantha, 49043. 
nrontana, 49114. 
multifiora cathayensis, 49115. 
nutkana, 49116. - 
oxyodon, 49117. 
palustris, 49044. 
rubiginosa, 49118, 49119. 
saturata, 49120. 
setigera, 49121. 
turkestanica, 49122. 
Rose. See Rosa spp. 
Ayrshire, Rosa arvensis, 49104. 
prairie, Rosa setigera, 49121. 


Rubus buergeri, 48739. 
macrocarpus, 48751, 48752. 


not L. See 


NOVEMBER 1 TO 


8 swinhoii, 48740. 
ipiphyilus, 48741, 48742. 
Rye, Secale cereale, 48785. 


eche ‘um spp., 48610, 48611. 
1 Salvia clandestina angustifolia, 


clandestina angustifolia, 48784. 
ucus nigra, 48839. 
Achras zapota, 48596. 

n, Brassica campestris sarson, 
627, 48628. 
s lentiscifolius, 48687. 
Chotia speciosa, 48547. 
rocarya caffra, 48823. 

e cereale, 48785. 
curidaca longipedunculata, 48477. 

_ longipedunculata parvifiora, 48478. 

Sedge, >, Cyperus sexangularis, 48806. 
Set italica. See Chaetochloa 


china, 48743. 
maz, 48548, 48549, 48587, 48588. 
spp., 48744, 48745. 
- auriculatum, 48550. 
pra tetraptera, 49029. 


rghum, Holcus sorghum, 48464, 
48770-48772, 48849-49859. 
orghum vulgare. See Holcus sor- 


ursop, Annona muricata, 49006. 
ekboom, Portulacaria afra, 48510. 
yrobolus indicus, 48479. 
juash, Cucurbita marima, 49012. 
Cucurbita pepo, 48814. 
fadmannia oppositifolia, 49030. 
ercu ia diversifolia, 49002. 
ipa elegantissima, 48848. 
iga masuria, 48746. 
ychnos sp., 48481. 
pungens, 48786. 48824, 48825. 
a, 48480. 
-apple, Annona squamosa, 49008. 
lower, Helianthus annuus, 48841, 


sp 


wizia madagascariensis. See Tou- 
ate a madagascariensis. 
one ier, Rosa rubiginosa, 49118, 
pappus sp., 48688. 

s congesta, 48747. 


DECEMBER 31, 1919. 
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Taro, Colocasia esculenta, 49020. 
Teak, Rhodesian, Baikiaea plurijuga, 
48436. 
Teff, Eragrostis abyssinica, 48815. 
Terminalia spp., 48483-48485. 
sericea, 48482. 
Tetrapleura sp., 48486. 
Themeda quadrivalvis, 48487. 
triandra, 48787. 
Thorn, white, Acacia horrida, 48518. 
Tobacco, Nicotiana tabacum, 48846. 
Tooart, Eucalyptus gomphocephala, 
48989. 
Tori, Brassica napus dichotoma, 48630. 
Tounatea madagascariensis, 48488. 
Tree-Kale, Jersey, Brassica oleracea 
viridis, 49024. 
Tricholaena rosea, 48489, 48843, 48844. 
Trichosanthes sp., 48586. 
cucumeroides, 48585, 48748. 
Trifolium repens, 48625. 
Triticum aestivum, 48590-48594, 48646— 
48651, 48788, 48789. 
vulgare. See Triticum aestivum. 
Triumfetta sp., 48606. 
trichocarpa, 48790. 


Uapaca spp., 484938, 48494. 
nitida, 48490-48492. 
Ulmus sp., 49050. 
Undetermined, 48459, 
48799, 48833. 


48500-48503, 


Vetch, bitter, Lathyrus sativus, 48774. 

Viburnum sp., 48749. 

Vigna sinensis, 48791-48793, 48826. 
verillata, 48607. 

Vitex sp., 48496. 
camporum, 48495. 

Vitis sicyoides. See Cissus sicyoides. 
vinifera, 48652, 48653. 

Vouacapoua inermis, 48509. 


Walnut. See Juglans spp. 
Wandoo, powder-bark, Eucalyptus ac- 
cedens, 48986. 
Watermelon, Citrullus vulgaris, 48558, 
48760-48762. 
Wheat. Triticum spp.: 
(Algeria), 48590-48594. 
Ali Ben Makhloul, 48592. 
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Wheat, Triticum spp.—Continued. 
Hamisee bahar, 48646. 
Kernouf, 48593. 

Perfumé, 48648. 

(Persia), 48646-48651. 

(Transvaal), 48788, 48789. 
Wilga, Geijera parviflora, 48836. 
Wissadula spicata, 48608. 


Wood, gimlet, Hucalyptus  salubris, 


49000. 


~ 
Ww 


ta Ae 


Wood-apple, Feronia limonia, 4 3} 


Yam. See Dioscorea spp. _ a 4 


Zea mays, 48497, 48654, 48794, 49795, 
48827-48832, 48876-48921.” 


Ziziphus spp., 48498, 48499, 48796. 
Zornia diphylla, 48750. ‘ooh eOR 


Zoysia japonica, See Osterdami a jo . 
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NVENTORY OF SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED BY 
THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN SEED AND PLANT IN- 
‘TRODUCTION DURING THE PERIOD FROM JAN- 
UARY 1 TO MARCH 31, 1920 (NO. 62; NOS. 49124 
TO 49796). 


ae INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


4 


During the period of three months covered by this inventory, 
son Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer for this office, was exploring 
d collecting living plant material in the region of the city of 
guatemala, Coban, Tucuru, Antigua, and El Barranquillo in the Re- 
iblic of Guatemala, and Dr. Body Shantz, as Agricultural Ex- 
orer attached to the Smithsonian Ri pedision, was exploring and 
lecting in Mozambique, East Africa, Northern Rhodesia, and the 
Seloian Kongo. Inasmuch as both oS these explorers are experi- 
pp travelers and especially familiar with American agriculture, 
hat they collected has unusual value. 

Of Mr. Popenoe’s introductions described here, the following ap- 
ear at this time of particular interest: 


Che large-fruited subtropical hawthorn (Crataegus stipulosa, No. 49145), 
: cl is used for jellies and preserves, reminds us of Frank N. Meyer's dis- 
overy and introduction of the large grafted Chinese haws which have grown 
e ll in this country. The pacaya palm (Chamaedorea sp., No. 49325) has an 
a ascence which is used extensively as a salad in Guatemala. The two su- 
erior varieties of the coyé (Persea schiedeana, Nos. 49329 and 49330), a close 
ele tive of the avocado, represent a fruit new to horticulture and one of great 

ue for tropical and subtropical regions; these fruits, according to Mr. 
have even a better flavor than the avocado. The three remarkable 
blackberries (Rubus spp., 49331 to 49333) from Alta Vera Paz ought 
ist to be valuable for breeding purposes. An entirely new species of An- 
a (A. scleroderma, No. 49371), called the “posh,” has a thick, hard-shelled 
uit and ought to make a good shipper; its delicious snow-white flesh, which 
‘more acid and sprightly than that of the sugar-apple, should make it pop- 
ar. _ The ochoy (Paspaluin fasciculatum, No. 49401) and the “hotz kor” 
naetoch 0a paniculifera, No. 49372) are considered among the best pas- 
e grasses of Guatemala and since they are adapted to moist regions 
uld be available for trial on the Everglades; and the “ kos-kin” (Pennise- 
+ complanatum, No. 49763), a most important grass from Antigua, may 
3a there. Other interesting plants listed here with Mr. Popenoe’s 
ety descriptions include an undetermined species of walnut from Alta Vera 
a", 1 


> 
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Paz (Juglans sp., No. 49375) ; seven pasture and forage grasses from Alta Vera 


Paz (Nos. 49376 to 49882) ; Persea donneli-smithii (No. 49383), a wild species 


related to the avocado; two new species of scarlet sage (Salvia spp., Nos. 49889 
and 49742), one with flowers somewhat richer in color than those of the scarlet 
sage in cultivation in America and the other with flowers twice as large; also 
a new blue-flowered species (Salvia amarissima, 49780) and a species of Alpinia — 


(No. 49443), related to the ginger of commerce, which produces bright-red fruits 
used by the Kekchi Indians as an ingredient of soups and stews. Dahlia maz- 
onii (No. 49757), a new species discovered by Mr. Popenoe, grows to a height 


of 18 feet and bears lilac-pink flowers, whereas D. popenovii (No. 49758) is © 
only 4 feet high and bears crimson flowers. Doctor Safford considers the latter — 


to be one of the wild parents of the cultivated cactus dahlias. 


Doctor Shantz’s introductions which should be emphasized are as 


follows: 


Panicum madagascariense (No. 49210), a grass for the sandy soils of the 
South; the m’goma tree (Ricinodendron rautanenii, Nos. 49213 and 49214) of © 


Southern Rhodesia, the wood of which is remarkably light; the Morula (Sclero- 


carya caffra, Nos. 49215 and 493515), a beautiful tree bearing edible fruits with 


oily seeds; a tropical jujube (Zicsiphus mucronata, No. 49219) from Bulawayo; 
the Rhodesian teak (Baikiaea plurijuga, No. 49228); the Rhodesian ash 


(Burkea africana, No. 49230) ; the Rhodesian mahogany (Pahudia quanzensis, — 


No. 49241) ; two wild persimmons (Diospyros spp., Nos. 49235 and 49236) from 


Victoria Falls and two from the Transvaal (Nos. 49298 and 49299) ; the inkulu . 
(Diospyros senegalensis, No. 49586) from the Kafue River; the uteta tree © 


(Caesalpinia sp., No. 49460), a legume bearing poisonous pods which the natives 


boil in four successive waters before they are safe to eat; the popular native © 
fruit mahobohobo (Uapaca sansibarica, No. 49466), astringent when green but — 


sweet when ripe; the impinji (Ximenia americana, No. 49467). a fruit re- 
sembling the American plum; and three as yet undetermined species—the 
m’seche (No. 49469) having the odor of a lychee, the m’fwefee (No. 40470) 
with very sweet edible fruits, and the m’tantanvara (No. 49471) with fruits 
like the wild cherry. The Kafir orange (Strychnos spinosa) has fruited so well 
in Forida that another small-fruited species (No. 49599), with an agreeable 
flavor. may make the improvement of this wild fruit possible. The m’tingele 
(No. 49607), the maululu (Canthium Tanciflorum, No, 49608. reported to be 
one of the most delicious fruits of the Victoria Falls region), and the m’pila 
(No. 49609) are promising wild fruits. 


Fenugreek is an important forage crop in Egypt and has just fallen 
short of being a real success in our own South. Its relative from New 
South Wales (Z’rigonella suavissima, No. 49124), which Sir Thomas 
en recommends for use like spinach, deserves to be thoroughly 
tested. 

Through Consul Deichman, of Valparaiso, we have received a val- 
uable collection of Chilean trees, some of which will doubtless find a 


home in the region around San Francisco, where already several of — 
these Chilean species seem quite at home. They include three of the © 


Chilean oaks (Vothofaqus spp., Nos. 49274 to 49276). 


Vicary Gibbs has sent us bulbs of the beautiful Nomocharis (1. | 
pardanthina, No. 49281), a lilylike plant from western China, which, © 


Reginald Farrer says, the Chinese eat as they do onions. 
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 Stranvaesia davidiana (No. 49287) is a valuable new shrub from 
western China which has behaved as an evergreen in Washington, 
-D. C., and deserves to be used extensively in dooryards; it is at- 
‘tractive through the winter. 
2: ‘It remains to be seen whether Mr. Neipp’s Gladiolus malangensis 
(No. 49369) from west Africa is of value for the breeders of this 
‘showy and popular flower. 
_ J.B. Norton, the asparagus breeder, has seeded at Hartsville, S. C., 
what he considers the hardiest of the evergreen ornamental species 
of asparagus (Asparagus acutifolius, No. 49458) and recommends it 
for dooryard hedges. It is suggestive of a fine-leaved juniper, and 
ince it has storage roots and drought-resistant foliage it should be 
valuable for dry regions. 
: Through the kindness of Doctor Burns, of the Bombay Depart- 
ment of Pa oeibaicire 16 species of forage grasses (Nos. 49506 to 
49521) have been obtained for trial by Professor Piper, particularly 
‘in the Southern States. 
_ An entirely new cereal crop from Sierra Leone, called fundi 
(Digitaria ewxilis, Nos. 49522 to 49524), is sent in by Mr. Scotland, 
Director of Agriculture. It is reported to be adapted to light soils 
and to produce a grain of very good flavor suited for the use of 


The massaranduba (Mimusops huberi, No. 49709), of Para, is re- 
lated to the sapote and may succeed in southern Florida; it “is a 
market fruit in Para. The cupti-assti (Z’heobroma grandiflora, No. 
49710) from this same region, a close relative of cacao, bearitig its 
fruits on the trunk, is one of the most important fruit trees of the 
State of Para. Neither of these appears to have been cultivated else- 
where in the Tropics. 
_ The goa bean (Botor tetragonoloba, No. 49711) has grown well in 
Florida, and since its young pods make a delicious vegetable simiiar 
to snap beans it deserves study as a winter vegetable for shipping to 
northern markets. Its edible tubers are said to contain 24 per cent 
of protein. 
_ Since the hondapara of India (Déllenia indica, No. 49713) has 
flowered at Miami it deserves further study as an ornamental and 
it tree as well. 
An unusual collection of seeds (Nos. 49613 to 49661) has been 
‘sent in by Mr. Cave, curator of the Lloyd Botanic Garden at Dar- 
jiling. It includes Dordirds angulosa (No. 49616) with berries nearly 
inch long; a Himalayan birch (Betula utilis, No. 49620) from 
Rashmi a Chinese hazelnut (Corylus ferow, No. 49626) ,20 feet tall; 
the blady grass (Imperata cylindrica, No. 49637), which produces 
a paper pulp almost equal to that of esparto; the giant lily (Liliwm 
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giganteum, No. 49641), growing to 9 feet in height; Alichelia excelsa 
(No. 49642) and M. lanuginosa (No. 49643), two beautiful trees 
Piptanthus nepalensis (No. 49645), a hardy evergreen climber with 
large racemes of yellow flowers; a wild cherry tree (Prunus cerasot- 
des, No. 49647) with cymes of rose-red flowers; and a species of 
currant (Ribes griffithii, No. 49651) with fruit clusters 9 inches long 
The botanical determinations of seeds introduced have been made 
and the nomenclature revised by H. C. Skeels; and the descriptive 
and botanical notes have been arranged by G. P. Van Eseltine, whe 
has had general supervision of this inventory. The manuscript has 
been prepared by Miss Esther A. Celander and Miss Patty T, New. 


bold. 
Davin FatrcH11p, 


Agricultural Explorer in Charge. . | 


Orrice or Foreign Seep AND Piant INTRODUCTION, 
Washington, D. C., October 18, 1921. 


' INVENTORY: 


49124. Triconrtua suavisstma Lindl. Fabacee. 


From Sydney, New South Wales. Seeds presented by J. H. Maiden, direc- 
tor, Botanic Gardens, through A. J. Pieters, of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. Received January 9, 1920. 

‘This cloverlike plant, called “‘ Darling clover” in Australia, where it is native, 
has fragrant stems and foliage and in favorable locations is perennial, becoming 
8 feet or more in height. When grown on rich black soils subject to periodic 
inundations it produces a large quantity of nutritious herbage, of which stock 

are particularly fond and on which they fatten. It provides good feed in late 
winter and early spring, hence it is a valuable addition to pastures. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell wrote of this plant, which he called “Australian shamrock,” “‘ The per- 
fume of this herb, its freshness and flavor, induced me to try it as a vegetable, 
and we found it delicious and tender as spinach.” The perfume is due to the 
‘presence of coumarin. If cut when in flower and properly cured it makes good 
hay. (Adapted from Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1909, p. 12.) 


49125 to 49137. 


‘ From Rochester, N. Y. Cuttings presented by John Dunbar, assistant su- 
_  perintendent of parks. Received January 3, 1920. 


49125. BERBERIS DUROBRIVENSIS C. Schneid. Berberidacez. Barberry. 


“Berberis durobrivensis is a supposed hybrid between B. poireti and 
some unknown species which was raised at Rochester, therefore, its 
specific name.” (Alfred Rehder.) 


49126. BERBERIS EMARGINATA Willd. Berberidacee. Barberry. 


A Siberian Berberis which becomes 3 or 4 feet in height. The leaves 
are narrowly obovate, and the yellow flowers appear in May. The 
slender red fruits mature in September and October. (Adapted from 
Guimpel, Otto, and Hayne, Abbildungen der fremden Holzarten, vol. 1, 
p. 78, pl. 62.) 

49127. BERBERIS OBLONGA (Regel) C. Schneid. Berberidacex. Barberry. 


“Allied to Berberis heteropoda, but has angular branches, obovate 
leaves, and 10 to 20 fiowered racemes, followed by oblong fruits. The 
plant is a native of Turkestan.” (Alfred Rehder.) 


=a. ee eee OO ee eee 


3 1 All introductions consist of seeds unless otherwise noted. 

It should be understood that the varietal names of fruits, vegetables, cereals, and other 
e used in these inventories are those which the material bore when received by the 
Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction and, further, that the printing of such 
ames here does not constitute their official publication and adoption in this country. 
As the different varieties are studied, their identity fully established, their entrance into 
the American trade forecast, and the use of varietal names for them in American litera- 
‘ture becomes necessary, the foreign varietal designations appearing in these inventories 
a many cases undoubtedly will be changed by the specialists interested in the various 
roups of plants and the forms of the names brought into harmony with recognized 
erican codes of nomenclature. 
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49125 to 49137—Continued. 


49128. BeRBERIS POIRETI C. Schneid. Berberidacee. Barberry. ‘ 


A hardy and handsome shrub, native to northern China, with slender, © 
arching branches and simple spines. It reaches 5 feet in height. The 
leaves are quite narrow, with green lower surfaces, and the ovoid or 
oblong fruits are a deep blood red. (Adapted from Bailey, Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture, vol. 1, p. 490.) 

49129. BEeRBERIS VERRUCULOSA Hemsl. and Wils. Berberidacez. 
Barberry. 


This attractive Chinese Berberis is found as an evergreen shrub in 
western Szechwan, where it becomes 8 or 4 feet in height. The yellow 
flowers and ovoid purplish blue fruits are borne among the small, very 
spiny leaves. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 8454.) 
49130. BERBERIS VULGARIS L. Berberidacee. Barberry. 

Variety lutea. 


“Mr. Dunbar showed me Berberis vulgaris var. lutea, a garden 
hybrid. It is a small, pale, slender-fruited form, not a particularly free 
fruiter but would carry its seedlessness, I believe.” (David Fairchild, 
Report of Western Trip, 1919, p. 16.) 


49131. EvopIA DANIELLUT (Benn.) Hems. Rutacez. 
(Xanthorylum daniellit Benn.) 


A moderate-sized bushy tree, 10 to 20 feet high, with unequally pin- 
nate leaves up to 3 inches in length. The flowers appear in June and 
July in numerous corymbose panicles. The fruit consists of a number 
of oblong or elongated capsules which have a peculiar aromatic odor 
and a pungent bitter flavor. The Chinese are said to use parts of this 
fruit as a condiment. (Adapted from Bennett, Annals and Magazine of 
Natural History, 3d ser., vol. 10, p. 198.) 


49132. HAMAMELIS MOLLIS Oliver. Hamamelidacez. 


A large bush or small tree, sometimes 30 feet high, native to western 
China. The roundish short-stemmed toothed leaves are 4 to 5 inches 
long, and the golden-yellow flowers are borne in nearly sessile heads. 
(Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 7884.) 

49133 and 49134. Hipiscus syriacus L. Malvacez. Rose of Sharon. 
49133. White and red. 49134. Variety caeruleus. 


* 


49135. MALUS FLORIBUNDA Siebold. Malacez. Apple. 


(Pyrus floribunda Kirchn. ) 


“The best known of the eastern Asiatic crabs is Malus floribunda. 
This is one of the handsomest and most satisfactory of all flowering 
trees for this climate. It blooms every year without fail, and as it 
reaches maturity it assumes a picturesque habit. The bright pink flower 
buds are very beautiful and the masses of small flowers which com- 
pletely cover the branches are at first pink and gradually become white.” 
(Bulletin of Popular Information, Arnold Arboretum, No. 3.) 


49136. ParroTIA PERSICA (DC.) Meyer. Hamamelidacez. 


A small tree, 10 to 15 feet high, found native in Persia and Trans- 
caucasia. The alternate coarsely toothed leaves become brilliantly 
colored in autumn, and the heads of small flowers are conspicuous for 
their scarlet anthers. The wood of this tree is exceedingly hard and 
durable. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 5744.) 


I 
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19125 to 49137—Continued. 
; Bee 49137. TAMARIX HISPIDA Willd. Tamaricacee. Tamarisk. 


A very ornamental shrub of graceful habit, not more than 43 feet high, 
with very finely divided leaves and beautiful racemes of minute pink 
flowers, which appear in September. (Adapted from Revue Horticole, 
vol. 66, p. 352, pl. 1894.) 


49138 to 49144. 
- From Shansi, China. Presented by Prof. Joseph Bailie, Berkeley, Calif. 
Received J anuary 3, 1920. 


49138. AVENA NUDA Hoejer. Poacer. Naked oats. 
“Huskless oats from Shansi Province.” (Bailie.) 
49139. CHAETOCHLOA ITALICA (L.) Scribn. Poacee. Millet, 


(Setaria italica Beauv.) 
A yariety with straw-colored seeds. 


49140. Hocus sorcHuM L. Poacer. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


*“ Kaoliang seed from Shansi Province.” 


49141. LINUM USITATISSIMUM L. Linacerx. Flax. 
“ Hu ma tze from Taichow.” (Bailie.) 
49142. PINUS BUNGEANA Zucc. Pinacex. White-barked pine. 


Seeds of one of the most strikingly beautiful of the oriental conifers. 
For previous introduction and description, see S. P. I. No. 42730. 
49148 and 49144. SoLanuM TUBEROSUM L. Solanacez. Potato. 
49143. Tubers from an unnamed variety. 
49144, Seed from an unnamed variety. 


> >; 


49145 to 49148. 


; From the city of Guatemala, Guatemala. Seeds collected by Wilson 
Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. 
Received January 5, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 
49145. CraTArEGcus sSTIPULOSA (H. B. K.) Steud. Malaceew. Manzanilla. 
““(No. 232a.) The manzanilla is a large shrub or small tree, native to 
Guatemala, attaining a height of about 20 feet. In the spring it pro- 
duces white flowers resembling apple blossoms, and in the fall the yellow 
applelike fruits, about 12 inches in diameter, are gathered and eaten in 
various ways, principally stewed and in the form of jelly.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45575. 

49146. PASSIFLORA LIGULARIS Juss. Passifloracez. Sweet granadilla. 
 §(No. 238a.) The sweet granadilla is grown in the highlands of Guate- 
mala and produces fruit the size of a hen’s egg, with a thick, brittle shell 
inclosing a white gelatinous pulp with a delicate aromatic flavor.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43437. 
49147. Rupus TUERCKHEIMII Rydb. Rosacee. Mora. 
“(No. 234a.) A wild Rubus common in the vicinity of San Lucas, 
Guatemala, at an altitude of nearly 7,000 feet. In habit and fruit this 
plant resembles the blackberry; the berry is, however, lighter in color, 
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49145 to 49148—Continued. 
with a rather acid flavor. The fruit is used for preserves and for stew- | 
ing.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43488. 
49148. SponpIAs PURPUREA L. Anacardiaces. Red mombin, — 


Ld 


and purplish maroon flowers in few-flowered racemes. The oblong- | 
ovoid fruit is commonly purplish and about an inch in length.” Hi 


“| 


49149 to 49160. ! 


From Victoria Falls, Rhodesia. <A collection of seeds presented by C. H 
Starke & Co., Mowbray, Cape Town, through Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricul- | 
tural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received January 6, 
1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 


49149. CHAETOCHLOA ITALICA (L.) Scribn. Poaces. Millet. 
(Setaria italica Beauv.) 


* (No. 284.) Boer manna.” 
49150 to 49152. CITRULLUS VULGARIS Schrad. Cucurbitacee. 
Watermelon. 
“Three varieties.” 
49150. “(No. 288.) Starke’s Mammoth White Kafir melon.” 
49151. “(No. 290.) ‘sama melon.’” 
49152. “(No. 291.) ‘Monketaan melon.’ ” 
49153. CUCURBITA MAXIMA Duchesne. Cucurbitaceex. Pumpkin. 
* (No. 289.) Fraserdale Improved Boer pumpkin.” 
49154. HorDEUM VULGARE PALLIDUM Seringe. Poacex. Barley. 
“ (No. 287.) Cape 6-rowed barley.” 4 
49155. HorRDEUM VULGARE TRIFURCATUM (Schlecht.) Beaven. Poacee. 


Barley. — 
““ (No. 286.) Nepal or beardless barley-wheat.” 
49156. Mepicaco sativa L. Fabacee. Alfalfa. — 
* (No. 282.) Recleaned Cape lucern.” 
49157. Mrtitotus inpica (L.) All. Fabacee. Yellow sweet clover. 
“ (No. 281.) Cape Stink Klaver.” 
49158. PHALARIS MINOR Retz. Poacez. Grass. — 


“(No. 283.) Cape Canary seed.” 

An annual grass, native to the Mediterranean countries, but introduced 
into many parts of the world. It is erect or ascending with tufted culms — 
up to 3 feet in height and linear leaves from 2 to 6 inches long. (Adapted — 
from Thiselton-Dyer, Flora Capensis, vol. 7, p. 682.) : 


49159. PHASEOLUS AUREUS Roxb. Fabacee. Mung bean. 
(No. 280.) Green Moonghi.” 
49160. SECALE CEREALE L. Poacee. Rye. 


““(No. 285.) Cape Early rye.” 


rae 
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49161. Facoryrum vutcare Hill. Polygonacee. Buckwheat. 
(F. esculentum Moench.) 
From Brisbane, Queensland. Presented by H. C. Quodling, director, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Received January 6, 1920. 
“ Sarrasin. Although we received the original sample under the name of 
‘Sarragin’ buckwheat, I am of the opinion that ‘Sarrasin’ is the correct 
name.” (Quodling.) 


49162 to 49178. 

From Victoria Falls, Southern Rhodesia. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. 
Shantz, Agricultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Re- 
ceived January 8, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 

49162. BAUHINIA sp. Cxsalpiniacee. 
*“(No. 262. Victoria Falls. November 16, 1919.) A large tree with 
? large, dry, almost solid pod.” 
49163. LuFFA CYLINDRICA (L.) Roemer. Cucurbitacee. 
(L. aegyptiaca Mill.) 

“(No. 273a. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A Luffa growing 
in the garden at the hotel; may be a native form; it forms a large 
fibrous pepo about 6 or 7 inches long.” 

49164. MarRKHAMIA sp. Bignoniaceze. 

“(No. 265. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A small tree with 

long pods bearing winged seeds.” 

49165. OPLISMENUS AFRICANUS CAPENSIS (Hochst.) Stapf. Poaceer. 

Pe : Grass. 

“(No. 278. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A grass from a 

bs palm grove; it looks to be good forage, especially for partially shaded 
areas of the South.” 


49166. THUNBERGIA sp. Acanthacezx. 


i f “(No. 274. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A shrub or woody 
% vine with fragrant white flowers and black fruits.” 
r 49167. XIMENIA AMERICANA L. Olacacezx. False sandalwood. . 


“(No. 248. Victoria Falls. November 13, 1919.) Jmpinji. A small 
plum with reddish yellow or orange skin which is bitter and unpleasant, 
but the flavor much like a good cherry, not sour and not sweet. Grows 
on a small tree and fruits abundantly. Should be useful for jam and > 
jelly; also as a flavor for drinks.” 


2 49168. HELIANTHUS ARGOPHYLLUS Torr. and Gray. Asteracez. 
Sunflower. 
. “(No. 247. Beira, Mozambique. November 3, 1919.) A silver-leaved 
- sunflower grown as an ornamental at Beira and at Lourenco Marques.” 
%, 49169. GARCINIA LIVINGSTONEI T. Anders. Clusiace. 
.. “(No. 263a. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) Munkononga. An 


evergreen tree with heavy branches; loaded with fruit on the larger small 
branches. Fruit orange color, of very pleasant flavor and eagerly de- 
voured by natives and apes.” 
_ 49170. TouUNATEA MADAGASCARIENSIS (Desy.) Kuntze. Cmsalpiniace. 
: (Swartzia madagascariensis Desv.) 
“ (No. 268. Victoria Falls. November 15, 1919.) A medium-sized 
tree with long, narrow, sugar-bearing pods.” 


pyrene 
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49162 to 49173—Continued. 
49171. (Undetermined. ) 
“(No. 266. Victoria Falls, November 17, 1919.) A ‘ wait-a-bit’ woody 
vine with large pods 3 to 4 inches long.” 
49172. (Undetermined. ) 
“(No. 270. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A small tree with 
yellow flowers and beadlike fruits.” 
49173. UrGINEA ALTISSIMA (L. f.) Baker. Liliacex. 
“(No. 271. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A large bulb with 
tall spikes of greenish white flowers about 3 feet high; abundant. ” 


49174. Ruzsus sp. Rosacee. Raspberry. 


From Porto Rico. Plants presented by E. E. Barker, plant breeder, Insula . 
Experiment Station, Rio Piedras. Received January 8, 1920. 

“On a recent trip into a mountainous part of the island in the district of 
Aibonito, I found the native raspberry, called ‘fresa,’ growing luxuriantly. 
The plants grow a meter or more in height and were in dense patches. They 
were in flower and beginning to fruit. The fruit is large and brilliant red in 
color; the flavor is not remarkable.” (Baker.) . 


49175. ScuizostacHyuM sp. Poacee. Bamboo. 


From Benkulen, Sumatra. Seeds presented by H. Wigman, Buitenzorg, 
Java, through F. E. Lloyd, McGill University, Montreal, Canada. Re- 
ceived January 8, 1920. 

Bamboos of this genus, according to Munro, “are very closely allied to Melo- 
canna.” G. F. Richmond, in the Philippine Journal of Science, Sect. A, vol. 
5, p. 2383, gives results of an experimental cutting of Schizostachyum mucro- 
natum for pulp. Approximately one-quarter of an acre produced about 4 tons 
of air-dry material free of nodes. “This weight will produce approximately 
2 short tons (1,812 kg.) of pulp.” . 


491'76 to 49196. Corytus spp. Betulacee. Filbert. 
From St. Jean-le-Blanc, Orleans, France. Plants and cuttings presented 

by Edmond Versin. Received January 9, 1920. 
49176 to 49193. CoRYLUS AVELLANA L. 
49176. No.1. Du Béarn. 49185. No.12. Fertile de Coutard. 


49177. No.2. Fertile. 49186. No.13. Cob. 

49178. No. 3. D’Alger. 49187. No.14. Daviana. 

49179. No. 4. De Beynes. 49188. No. 15. D’Angleterre. 

49180. No.6. De Nottingham. 49189. No.17. Large fruited. 

49181. ne 7 De Brunswick. 49190. No.18. Golden leaves. 

49182. No.9. Cosford a coque 49191. No.19. Des Anglais. 

tendre. 49192. No.20. Atlas. 

49183. No.10. Bergeri. 49193. No. 21. Emperor. 

49184. No.11. Fructu albo. 
49194. CorRYLUS COLURNA L. Turkish hazel. 


No. 16. The nuts of this species are small and somewhat flattened, 
with the roundish involucre several times longer than the nut. The tree 
reaches a height of 70 feet, with broad shining leaves. (Adapted from 
Goeschke, Die Hazelnuss, p. 41.) | 7 
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49176 to 49196—Continued. 


49195 and 49196. CorYLUS MAXIMA Mill. 

This is quite similar to the common filbert, Corylus avellana, but is 
more luxuriant, with the husk narrowed above the nut and forming an 
elongated beak. (Adapted from Schneider, Illustriertes Handbuch der 
Laubholzkunde, vol. 1, p. 148.) 

49195. No.5. De Piémont. 49196. No. 8. De Provence. 


49197 to 49221. 


ia 


From Victoria Falls, Rhodesia. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agri- 
- eultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received January 


12, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 
49197. Acacia sp. Mimosacer. 

“(No. 224. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 1919.) A 
small tree which flowers and bears a heavy crop of beans.” 
49198. Acacia sp. Mimosacee. 

“(No. 227. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 1919.) A 
large handsome tree with very rough bark and recurved spines. It 
grows to a height of 30 feet and has fine foliage and probably very hard 
wood.” 

49199. ANNONA RETICULATA L. Annonacez. © Custard-apple. 

““(No. 214. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 29, 1919.) Seed 
from a large custard-apple served on a boat out of Lourenco Marques.” 
49200. CAESALPINIA SEPIARIA Roxb. Czesalpiniaceer., 

“(No. 220. Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. November 4, 1919.) <A 
*‘wait-a-bit’ of almost running habit of growth. Forms a hedge which is 


- practically impenetrable because of the short recurved spines. The 


foliage and flowers are attractive.” 
49201. Casan 1npIcUM Spreng. Fabacer. | Pigeon-pea. 

“(No. 241. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 6, ‘1919.) 
Dhal bean.” 

"49202 and 49203. CiTRULLUS vuLGARIS Schrad. Cucurbitacee. 
Watermelon. 
49202. “(No. 235. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 
1919.) JAfajoda. A large dark Kafir melon.” 
49203. “(No. 234. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 
1919.) Majoda. The ordinary melon.” 
49204. CoMBRETUM APICULATUM Sond. Combretacez. 

“(No. 2238. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 1919.) A 
small tree which grows on dry land; should be tried in the South and 
Southwest.” 

49205 and 49206. CucuRBITA MAXIMA Duchesne. Cucurbitacee. 
. Pumpkin. 
49205. “(No. 237. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 
1919.) Ironbark.’ 
49206. “(No. 233a. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 
1919.) Macleay River.” 
49207. CucurBiTa PEPo L. Cucurbitacez. 


“(No. 2336. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 1919.) 
Macleay River.” 
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49197 to 49221—Continued. 
_ 49208. GossyPIUM HIRSUTUM L. Malvaceg, Cotton. 
“(No. 218. Beira, Mozambique. November 3, 1919.) Nyasaland up- 
land. Grown at Shimba on the Zambezi. The seed is distributed to the 
natives and the cotton is bought from them by the Mozambique Com- 
pany.” 
49209. HoLcus SORGHUM SUDANENSIS (Piper) Hitche. Poaceer. 
Sudan grass. 
“(No. 236. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 1919.)” 
49210. PANICUM MADAGASCARIENSE Spreng. Poacex. Grass. 
“(No. 218. Beira, Mozambique. November 8, 1919.) A fine grass; — 
grows well on sandy land of the Beira region. It may prove valuable 
on sandy soils of the South. Grows to a height of about 15 inches.” — 
49211. PASSIFLORA EDULIS Sims. Passifloracez. Granadilla. — 
“(No. 230. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 1919.) Seed 
from a granadilla served at a hotel. Fruit about 13 by 2 inches, of an 
agreeable flavor.” ee 
49212. PHASEOLUS AUREUS Roxb. Fabacee. Mung bean 
“(No. 232. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 1919.) A 
sMall green bean.” 


49213 and 49214. RICINODENDRON RAUTANENII Schinz. Euphorbiaceze. 

' 49213. “(No. 229. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 35, © 
1919.) The m’goma tree, which produces a remarkably lightweight 
wood used instead of pith; it is also used as a base to be covered 
with metal or leather. The seeds should be sawed open for plant- 
ing; otherwise germination will be very slow.” 

49214. “(No. 249. Victoria Falls. November 13, 1919). M’goma. A 
fine tree bearing nuts with very hard shells, but with edible kernels — 
which are also valuable for oil. I think it will prove a valuable 
introduction; piles of nuts were seen near the houses of the 
natives of this section.” 

49215. ScLEROCARYA CAFFRA Sond. Anacardiaces. Morula, 

“ (No. 225. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 1919.) 

See No. 139 [S. P. I. No. 48823] and No. 193 [S. P. I. No. 49315]. The 
nuts are exceedingly good.” 

Morula nuts, the seeds of Sclerocarya caffra, are found in northern © 

Transvaal. They weigh from 8 to 4 grams and measure one-half by 1 — 
inch. They consist of 87.9 per cent of very hard shell and 12.01 per cent 
of kernel, which has a pleasant nutty flavor and should be very nutri- 
tious as a food. Upon ether extraction, these kernels yield from 5 to 
6.3 per cent of a pale-yellow oil, which has been analyzed as follows: 


Specinic eravity at“i6.5 - GAM See eee eee 0. 9153 
Aid ‘value: (as oleic}e. oo ok a ee eee 1. 59 
Saponimcation “ntiimber_ SCO oN) Og ia ee 19.1 
Unsaponifiable; matter. 2-522. 225 22S per cent__ .93 
Wijs' dodin! number... owl oe RS ROS 72.9 
Glycerol sso.) “2 es it Si i per cent_. 10.6 
Hehner » numbe?.esen Behe eee ee 94 .7 
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The fatty acids probably consist of: 
Stearie and palmitic acids__.__._______ per cent_. 9.0 
Oleic aud Hnoleie atiig 2 =. do__.. 91.0 
Linolic acid is absent. 

(Adapted from The Year Book of the American Pharmaceutical As- 

sociation, vol. 6, p. 211.) 

49216. TreTRAPLEURA Sp. Mimosacee. 
ie “(No. 228. Beira, Mozambique. November 3, 1919.)” A tall unarmed 
7 tree with small flowers in spiciform racemes, allied to Prosopis. (Adapted 
_. from Oliver, Flora of Tropical Africa, vol. 2, p. 330.) 

49217. TricHOLAENA ROSEA Nees. Poacee. Natal grass. 
; “(No. 219. Beira, Mozambique. November 3, 1919.) A most promis- 
a ing red-panicled grass [same as No. 187, S. P. I. No. 49317]. Grows 
‘! everywhere from Nelspruit, Transvaal, to Salisbury, Rhodesia, and also 
in Mozambique. It seeds readily and seems to be early in maturing; 

not cultivated in Africa.” 

49218. STIzOLOBIUM DEERINGIANUM Bort. Fabacer. Florida velvet bean. 
yo. “(No. 231. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 1919.) Vel- 
__-vet beans for cattle.” 

_ 49219. ZiziPHus MuUCcRONATA Willd. Rhamnacez. 
. “(No. 221. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 1919.) A 
- §mall, pretty tree which fruits abundantly.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48261. 
49220. ZizipHus sp. Rhamnacee. 

“(No. 222. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 5, 1919.) Atree 
much later in coming into leaf and with fruits somewhat larger than 
those of No. 221 [S. P. I. No. 49219].” 

A 49221. (Undetermined. ) 

_ “(No. 226. Bulawayo, Soursern_ Rhodesia. November 5, 1919.) A low 
h spreading tree with black fruit.” 

9222. PHYLLOSTACHYS PUBERULA NIGRA (Lodd.) Houzeau. Poacee. 
. (P. nigra Munro.) Bamboo 
_ From Niles, Calif. Plants purchased from the California Nursery Co. Re- 
ceived January 13, 1920. 

One of the most elegant of bamboos, with characteristic black stems 10 to 20 
et in height and plumelike masses of dark-green leaves. It is a native of 
ins eerer and is quite hardy in regions of mild winters. (Adapted from 


> 
aad 


n, T and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 152.) 
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9223. SopHora TETRAPTERA J. Miller. Fabacee. 
tha 
_. (#dcardsia tetraptera Poir.) 


_ From Temuco, Chile. Seeds presented by Dr. E. W. D. Holway. Received 
_ January 13, 1920. 

“These seeds were given me by a German priest, who says it is a most valu- 
le tree on account of the extreme hardness of the wood—‘ hard enough for 
Is,’ as he put it.” (Holway.) 

bs, 2212-23-_9 
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An exceedingly handsome large shrub or small tree, native to New Zealand. 
The flowers, which are borne in large clusters in spring, are deep yellow; the 
prominent calyx is of a bronze-gold hue. The pinnate leaves, of a somewha bi 
silky texture, are very pleasing in appearance. (Adapted from Gardening 
Illustrated, vol. 29, p. 185.) i 


49224 to 49255. 


From Victoria Falls, Southern Rhodesia. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. 
Shantz, Agricultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Re- 
ceived January 14, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 
49224. Acacia sp. Mimosacee. 

“(No. 276. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A fine large acacia with 
large pods like a Robinia; seeds usually eaten by weevils, Grows near 
watercourses and is one of the most attractive acacias of this section.” 
49225. Acacia sp. Mimosacee. 

“(No. 277. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A large acacia similar 
to No. 276 [S. P. I. No. 49224], but a ‘ wait-a-bit ’ with thin pods and smaller 

seeds. Very gummy when cut and bark very red.” . 
49226. ADANSONIA DIGITATA L. Bombacacee. 

(No. 254. Victoria Falls. November 18,1919.) Seed from a tree about 
20 feet in diameter and about 40 feet high. Flowers about 4 inches in 
diameter; fruit a woolly gourd G6 inches long. The pulp of the fruit is 
used to make a drink.” ; . 
49227. ARACHIS HYPOGAEA L. Fabaceex. Peanut. 

“(No. 240. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 6, 1919.) A cluster 
peanut from British East Africa.” 
49228. BAIKIAEA PLURIJUGA Harms. Czesalpiniacee. Rhodesian teak. 

“(No, 255. Victoria Falls. November 13, 1919.) A fine large tree; the 
best timber tree of the country, but the wood is hard to work.” 
49229. BRACHYSTEGIA RANDII Baker f. Czsalpiniacez. 

“(No. 252. Victoria Falls. November 13, 1919.) <A beautiful tree 20 
to 30 feet high. The wood is comparatively soft and not termite proof. | 
The bark yields an excellent fiber and is used by the natives in building 
their huts.” 
49230. BURKEA AFRICANA Hook. Cesalpiniaces. Rhodesian ash. ‘ 

“(No. 253. Victoria Falls. November 13, 1919.) One of the most 
common plants of the dry African forests; known as ‘Rhodesian ash’; | 
does best in sandy soil. Has tough, coarse-grained wood; the seeds are | 
said to be used as food in times of famine.” mM 
49231. CANAYVALI ENSIFORME (L.) DCO. Fabacez. Jack bean. — 

“(No. 246. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 6, 1919.) A | 
native bean with a pod 12 to 18 inches long. Not edible.” i 
49232, CITRULLUS VULGARIS Schrad. Cucurbitacee. Watermelon. | 

“(No. 242. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 6, 1919.) ‘Ma e | 
Rataan,’ a Kafir melon.” - 


49233. CoPpAIVA COLEOSPERMA (Benth.) Kuntze. Czesalpiniacez. 
(Copaifera coleosperma Beuth.) ; 

“(No. 260. Victoria Falls. November 15, 1919.) A fine tree, which 
produces heavy crops of 1-seeded pods. The papery outer cover of the 
bean is very red.” 
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24 to 49255—Continued. 
49234. CucurbITa PEPO L. Cucurbitacee. Pumpkin. 

“(No. 245. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 6, 1919.) Na- 
tal. Mixed cattle pumpkins.” 

49235. Diospyrros sp. Diospyracee. Persimmon. 

“(No. 272. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A tree covered with 
fruit from 1 to 14 inches in diameter; brown hairs on the surface.” 
49236. Diosprros sp. Diospyracee. Persimmon, 

“(No. 278. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A small tree the fruit 
of which is eaten by birds. The fruit appears to be black.” 

49237. Hotcus sorcHUuM L. Poaceer. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 

“(No. 243. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 6, 1919.) Kafir 
corn.” 

49238. IpoMoErA sp. Convolvulacez. Morning-glory. 
~ “(No. 250. Victoria Falls. November 13, 1919.) A more or less woody 
perennial vine with clustered light or purplish flowers; would be suitable 
as a porch or arbor vine.” 

49239. MimuUsops ZEYHERI Sond. Sapotacee. 

“(No. 264. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) <A fruit tree. The 
fruits are eaten by the natives and also by apes.” 
49240. OcHNA PULCHRA Hook. Ochnacee. 

“(No. 257. Victoria Falls. November 15, 1919.) A beautiful tree 
10 to 30 feet high, which produces a quantity of beautiful racemes of 
yellow flowers and fruit.” 

49241. PAHUDIA QUANZENSIS (Welw.) Prain. Czsalpiniacez. 
(Afzelia quanzensis Welw.) Mahogany bean. 

* (No. 258. Victoria Falls. November 16, 1919.) <A fine large tree; 
beautiful for shade and the beans highly prized as ornaments. The 
wood is very beautiful; usually called ‘Rhodesian mahogany’ or ‘ pod 
mahogany.’ The tree becomes from 2 to 7 feet in diameter, the latter 
Size exceptional.” 

49242. PENNISETUM GLAUCUM (L.) R. Br. Poacee. Pearl millet. 
(P. typhoideum Pers.) 

* (No. 238. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 6, 1919.) 
Nyanti.” 

49243. PSEUDOLACHNOSTYLIS sp. Euphorbiacee. 

“(No. 256. Victoria Falls. November 15, 1919.) A peculiar shrub 
or small tree. It has fruits with a sweetish sticky outer cover and a 
peculiar method of dehiscence.” 

49244. PTEROCARPUS sp. Fabacee. 

“(No. 269. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A small tree.” 
49245. TERMINALIA sp. Combretacee. 

“(No. 267. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) Mongolas. A 

_ large tree with tough wood and bark.” 

x 49246. TETRAPLEURA Sp. Mimosacezx. 

“(No. 275. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A beautiful tree 
_ producing large pods. The tree is useful in many ways.” 
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49224 to 49255—Continued. | ao 
49247. TeTRAPLEURA sp. Mimosacez. ‘ 
(Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919. Pod containing seed; no label. 

49248. VIGNA SINENSIS (Torner) Savi. Fabacee. Cowpea 

“(No. 239. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 6, 1919] 
Indumba Kafir bean.” 
49249. VoANDZEIA SUBTERRANEA (L.) Thouars. Fabacer. 

“(No. 244. Bulawayo, Southern Rhodesia. November 6, 1919.) 
Inshluba. Kafir beans.” : 
49250. XIMENIA AMERICANA L. Olacacer. False sandalwood 

“(No. 279. Victoria Falls. November 14, 1919.) Impinji. A plum 
like fruit similar to No. 248 [S. P. I. No. 49167]. but larger and later; 
strong wild-cherry odor.” 


49251. (Undetermined.) 


“(No. 259. Victoria Falls. November 15, 1919.) A small tree with 
a strong odor of pepper when the leaves, stem, or fruits are crushed.” 


49252. ToUNATEA MADAGASCARIENSIS (Desy.) Kuntze. Crsalpiniacez 
(Swartzia madagascariensis Desv.) 

“ (No. P. 263. Victoria Falls. November 15, 1919.) A medium-s: 
tree with long, narrow sugar-bearing pods.” 

49253. HIProcRATEA OBTUSIFOLIA Roxb. Hippocrateacez. 

“ (No. 261. Victoria Falls. November 15, 1919.) A peculiar wood} 
vine with clusters of fruits attached by the end of the wing, with the 
heavy or seed end hanging free.” 
49254. Lelopryx concoEnsIS Pierre. Meliacez. 

“(No. 268. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) A large tree witl 
large pods bearing large winged seeds.” 

49255. (Undetermined). ‘ 

“(No. 251. Victoria Falls. November 13, 1919.) A large acacialike 
tree with large flat pods.” } , 


49256. Burnuane pisticHa (L. f.) Herbert. Amarylldacez. 
Fi f 
From Victoria Falls, Rhodesia. Bulbs collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, A 
cultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received Sans ar 


14, 1920. 
“(No. 292. Victoria Falls. November 17, 1919.) The firelily or poison-lily 
a flame of fire without leaves. Very characteristic.” (Shantz.) 


For an illustration of this plant as it grows in Northern Rhodesia, see Plate I 


49257. Exoconium purca (Wender.) Benth. Convolvulacee. 
(Ipomoea purga Hayne.) 
From Bahia, Brazil. Roots presented by H. M. Curran. Received Januai 
14, 1920. 

“T am sending a sample of batata de purga. It is a strong-growing Ipomoea 
like vine, with ornamental white flowers about 3 inches across the corolla. ne 
vine is smooth, quadrangular, with ribbonlike wings at the angles, asin Pass 
flora quadrangularis. The ends of the twigs and the calyx are pale yellowisl 
green. This plant is common in the second-growth forests and abandone 
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THE FIRE-LILY OF VICTORIA FALLS. (BUPHANE DISTICHA (L. F.) HERBERT, 
S. P. I. No. 49256.) 


This plant is one of the most brilliant in the amaryllis family, a group of noteworthy ornamentals. 
The effect of the huge clusters is like that of so many splotches of flame. In moister air, where the 
mist from the Falls keeps the plants continually wet, the leaves and flowers appear at the same 
time; but away from the Falls, where the moisture is considerably reduced, the flowers precede the 
foliage. (Photographed by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Victoria Falls, Southern Rhodesia, November 


8, 1919; P36710FS.) 


PLATE II. 
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pasture lands from the coast to 50 or 100 miles inland and is found in all the 
small shops of the coast towns as a common remedy.” (Curran.) 


49258 to 49260. 


From Medellin, Antioquia, Colombia. Seeds presented by W. O. Wolcott. 
Received January 15, 1920. 


49258. ANNONA MuURICATA L. Annonacee. Soursop. 


“The soursop, known in Spanish-speaking countries as guandbana, is 
unexcelled for sherbets and refreshing drinks. The fruit is oblong, some- 
times 4 or 5 pounds in weight, dark green, and prickly on the surface. 
The white, cottony flesh has a rich aromatic flavor. The tree is rarely 
more than 20 feet high and has thick glossy leaves and large greenish 
flowers; it is tropical in its requirements and will grow only in southern 
Florida.” (Wilson Popenoe.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47874. 

49259. CANAVALI ENSIFORME (L.) DC. Fabacee. Jack bean. 
“These are called frisol del diable, or ‘ devil beans.’” (Wolcott.) 
“The jack bean is a native of the West Indies and the adjacent main- 

land and is a bushy semierect annual with coarse stems, thickish leaves, 

purplish flowers, and hard white pods 9 to 14 inches long, each contain- 
ing 10 to 14 white seeds. Usually the roots are well tubercled, and the 
plant will withstand much drought. It is remarkably free from insects 
and fungous diseases and is but slightly affected by root-knot. It is 

valuable as forage and as a cover crop or for green manure.” (C. V. 

Piper.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 46977. 


‘ 


49260. CaRIcA PAPAYA L. Papayacee. Papaya, 
“Seeds of a big variety of papaya.” (Wolcott.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47586. 


49261 to 49264. SaccyaruM OFFICINARUM L. Poaceee. 
| Sugar cane. 
From Fajardo, Porto Rico. Seeds purchased from R. A. Veve, of the 
Fajardo Sugar Co. Received January 9, 1920. 


“These varieties are known to produce fertile seeds and juices of high 
density.” (Veve.) 


49261. Cristalina. 49263. Dil7. 
49262. D109. 49264. D433. 
49265. Maninor escuLenta Crantz. Euphorbiacee. Cassava. 


(M. utilissima Pohl.) 


From Kingston, Jamaica. Cuttings presented by William Harris, Govern- 
ment botanist and superintendent of public gardens. Received August 
11, 1919. Numbered January, 1920. 


Introduced for testing in the southern United States, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 
Rodney. 


49266. SaccHaruM OFFICINARUM L. Poacez. Sugar cane. 


From Fajardo, Porto Rico. . Seeds purchased from R. A. Veve, of the 
Fajardo Sugar Co. Received January 9, 1920. 
“One of the varieties known to produce fertile seeds and juices of high 
density.” (Veve.) 
Rayada (ribbon). 
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49267. Maninor EscuLENTA Crantz. Euphorbiacez. Cassava. 
(Ml. utilissima Pohl.) a 

From Kingston, Jamaica. Cuttings presented by William Harris, Gover 2- 
ment botanist and superintendent of public gardens. Received August 11, 
1919. Numbered January, 1920. . 
Introduced for testing in the southern United States, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, 
White red-trash. | 


49268 to 49278. 


P } 
From Valparaiso, Chile. Seeds presented by C. F. Deichman, American 
consul in charge. Received January 19, 1920. The descriptive notes are 
adapted from Castillo and Dey, Jeograffia Vejetal del Rio Valdivia, unless 
otherwise stated. 
49268. AEXTOXICON PUNCTATUM Ruiz and Pav. Euphorbiaceer. 


Tigue. A Chilean tree belonging to the euphorbia family, with small 
colorless scales covering all of its parts and with dense foliage. The 
leaves, quite stiff and narrowly oblong in shape, are very dark green on 
the upper surfaces and light green or even whitish on the lower surfaces, 
The small white flowers are borne in short axillary racemes, and the 
fruits are small, black olive-shaped drupes. By reason of its beauty the 
wood is admirably suited for the making of small furniture, ete. 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No, 44407. 

49269. CRINODENDRON HOOKERIANUM Gay. Hlgocarpacer. 

Coicopio. A small tree, up to 30 feet in height, widely distributed in 
the valleys of central and southern Chile. The narrow serrulate leaves 
are froin 3 to 5 inches long, and the blood-red fleshy flowers appear soli- 
tary in the axils. The wood, which is very white, is said to be very good 
for building purposes. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
pl. 7160.) 


49270. EvcRYPHIA CORDIFOLIA Cay. Hucryphiaceer. 


Muermo. An ornamental and also useful Chilean tree which attains 
a height of about 15 feet, with thick, leathery, shining leaves and aro- 
matic white flowers which appear in the spring and make the tree a 
beautiful sight. Because of the abundance of nectar, this tree is 
favorite with the bees. The bark, rich in tannin, is utilized in dyeing 
and also in medicine. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34391. 
49271. EucRYPHIA PINNATIFOLIA Gay. Eucryphiacez. 


Guindo santo. An evergreen shrub or bush, from 3 to 10 feet high, 
which is particularly attractive because of its large white flowers, 2% 
to 3 inches across, not unlike a large single rose with a tuft of stamens 
in the center. It does best in a rather moist situation protected from 
the strongest rays of the sun. (Adapted from The Garden, vol. 77, | 
p. 421.) i 
49272. LAURELIA SEMPERVIRENS (Ruiz and Pav.) Tulasne. Monimiacex, 

(L. aromatica Juss.) P 

Laurel. A tall evergreen tree with oblong, leathery leaves having an - 
agreeable aromatic odor. It is a native of Chile, where the bark, leaves, : 
and flowers are used medicinally as a remedy for headaches, bronchitis, 
digestive disorders, etc. The wood is valuable not so much because of 
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49268 to 49278—Continued. 


its quality as of its abundance and ease of working; it varies in color 


‘from white to gray. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35967. 
49273. MAYTENUS BOARIA Molina. Celastracer. 

Maiten. A tree with slender pendulous branches, oblong leaves, green- 
ish yellow flowers, and seeds which furnish an oil valuable for certain 
medicinal purposes. The tree, which is a native of Chile, reaches a 
height of about 40 feet. Its ornamental value lies chiefly in the nature 
of the foliage, which responds to the faintest breeze with a restless 
quivering. The leaves are also valued for forage. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48272. ; 


49274. NoTHOFAGUS DOMBEYI (Mirb.) Oerst. Fagacer. 
(Fagus obliqua Mirb.) 

Coigiie. A majestic tree with leathery oval or elliptic short-stemmed 
leaves which are of an intense shining green color. It is a native of 
Chile, where it will grow in soil too damp for cultivation. The wood is 
quite valuable for building purposes. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34381. 


49275. NoTHOFAGUS OBLIQUA (Mirb.) Blume. Fagacex. 
(Fagus obliqua Mirb.) 

Roble. A tall deciduous tree with oval-oblong clear green leaves and 
3-sided nuts. The wood, which is considered a valuable timber, varies 
in quality with the nature of the soil. The streets of the city of Val- 
divia are paved with blocks of wood of this tree. It is said to be the 
most northerly of the Chilean beeches. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34384. 


49276. NoTHOFAGUS PROCERA Oerst. Fagace., 
(Fagus procera Poepp. and Endl.) 


Rauli. A deciduous Chilean timber tree, once abundant in the Province 
of Valdivia but now comparatively scarce, owing to the great demand 
for its wood. The wood is reddish and compact, and is used for par- 
quet flooring, cabinetwork, etc. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34386. 
49277. PERSEA LINGUE (Ruiz and Pay.) Nees. Lauracezx. 


Lingue. An evergreen tree widely distributed in many parts of 
Chile. The oval-elliptic leaves are entire. The short-pedicelled flowers 
are of a dirty yellow color and the small roundish fruits dark violet. 
The aromatic properties of the leaves and the tannin of the bark make 
the trees of medicinal value, while the reddish yellow wood is prized both 
for its beauty and for its durability. 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42875. 


49278. TRICONDYLUS OBLIQUA (Ruiz and Pav.) Kuntze. Proteacex. 
(Lomatia obliqua R. Br.) 


Radal. An evergreen tree, up to 35 feet in height, with somewhat 
grooved branches, alternate leathery leaves with shining upper sur- 
faces, and axillary racemes of white flowers. The leaves are fragrant, 
reminding one of the European walnut, and an infusion of the bark 
has purgative properties utilized in medicine. 
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49279. CROTALARIA LABURNIFOLIA L. Fabacese. 


From Cairo, Egypt. Seeds presented by the director of the horticultural 
section, Gizeh Branch, Ministry of Agriculture. Received January 20, 
1920. 

A low shrubby plant with slender elongated branches, compound leaves, and 
terminal and lateral racemes of bright-yellow flowers. It is a native of west- 
ern India, where it is often seen in gardens because of its flowering throughout 
the year. It is also used for paper making. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary 
of the Economic Products of India, vol. 2, p. 618, and Hooker, Flora of British 
India, vol. 2, p. 84.) 


49280. CAMOENSIA MAXIMA Welw. Fabacee. 


From Cienfuegos, Cuba. Seeds presented by Robert M. Grey, Harvard 
Experiment Station. Received January 24, 1920. 


Probably the largest flowered and certainly one of the most delicately beau- 


tiful vines in the world. The flowers are sometimes 8 inches long and have 


a delicious fragrance when first opening; their pure-white fluted petals are 
margined with gold, changing to a darker tinge with age. This magnificent 
yine adorns the tops of lofty trees on the edges of forests in tropical Africa. 
The clusters are pendulous and sometimes contain a dozen flowers. (Adapted 
from the Garden Magazine, vol. 7, p. 229.) 


This vine flowered in 1908 in the greenhouses of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45608. 


49281. NoMocHARIS PARDANTHINA Franch. Liliacee. 


From Elstree, Herts, England. Seeds presented by Vicary Gibbs, Alden- 
ham House Gardens. Received January 24, 1920. i 


A rare liliaceous plant from western China, concerning which Reginald 
Farrer speaks as follows: “It is most like some hybrid of a minor lily with 
Odontoglossum rosii, combining the perverse and sinister spottings of the one 
with the frank and graceful loveliness of the other, with a delicacy of shell- 
pink coloring. You see it on the high alpine grassy slopes of Hpimaw Pass, 
nodding down at you with myriads of wide-open dark-eyed faces in every 
shade of pale rose. For 4,000 years the Chinese have devoured its bulbs like 
onions.” (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 66, p. 221.) 


49282 to 49284. QuERCUS LYRATA X VIRGINIANA. Fagacee. Oak. 


From College Station, Tex. Plants presented by H. Ness, horticulturist, 
Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. Received January 26, 1920. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Ness. 

“The six plants are the second generation (F.) of Quercus lyrata 6 X vir- 
giniana, descendants of three different mother plants of the first generation. 
Since the first generation produced at the time no male flowers, the second 
generation are deferred hybrids. There are three possible male parents of 
this second generation; namely, the post oak (Q. minor), the water oak (Q. 
nigra), and the live oak (Q. virginiana).” 


49282. “No.1.” 49284. * No. 3.” 
49283. “No. 2.” 


j 
‘ 
: 
; 
4 
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49285. Lycormrsicon ESCULENTUM Mill. Solanacez. Tomato. 

From Mayaguez, Porto Rico. Seeds presented by D. W. May, Porto Rico. 

: Agricultural Experiment Station. Received January 28, 1920. 

“Seed of the native tomato. There is apparently only one variety, a small 

wrinkled kind, somewhat bitter, immune to blight, and used mainly to flavor 

| Soups.” (May.) 

49286. Oryza sativa L. Poacee. Rice. 

) From Manozuazabo, Santo Domingo. Seeds presented by Juan Gonzalez, 
through T. S. Muriel, instructor of agriculture. Received January 28, 

; 1920. 

' “Called ‘Cana negra.’” (JMuriel.) 

49287. STRANVAESIA DAVIDIANA Decaisne. Malacee. 

: From Kew, England. Seeds presented by W. Watson, curator, Royal 

‘i Botanic Gardens. Received January 28, 1920. 

_ Variety salicifolia. Probably a willow-leaved form. 

“A shrub 4 to 20 feet in height with oblong or oblong-lanceolate sharp- 


pointed green leaves, loose clusters of white flowers, and roundish scarlet fruits. 
It is a native of western and central China.” (Alfred Rehder.) 


49288 to 49324. 


_ From Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, 
Agricultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received Jan- 
uary 28, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 


49288. ALBIZZIA ADIANTHIFOLIA (Schum.) W. F. Wight. Mimosace. 
(A. fastigiata E. Mey.) 


“(No. 190. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) 
A large spreading leguminous tree; favored as a shade tree.” 


gee 


| 49289. ANNONA RETICULATA L. Annonacer. Custard-apple. 
3 “(No. 196. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) Seed 
, of an Annona saved from a local tree by Mrs. John J. Ray, wife of the 
American consul. About 4 inches across; excellent variety.” 

49290. ANNONA SQUAMOSA L. Annonacer. Sugar-apple. 

“(No. 197. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) Seed 

9 of a locally grown variety obtained from the market.” 
: 49291. ARISTOLOCHIA sp. Aristolochiacee. 
e “(No. 211. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) Seed 
r of a vine used to cover fences and hedges.” 
; 49292. BIDENS PiLosaA L. Asteracer. 
— “(No. 188. Nelspruit, Transvaal. October 20, 1919.) The blackjack; 
z a good forage plant, eaten as readily as alfalfa.” 
pt 49293. CAJAN INDICUM Spreng. Fabacee. Pigeon-pea. 


“(No. 192. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) Local 
beans purchased in the market.” 
49294. Cassia sp. Cesalpiniaces. 
S “(No. 183a. Nelspruit, Transvaal. October 20, 1919.) An acacialike 
b plant with sticky, long, dark pods; not eaten by stock.” 
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49288 to 49324—Continued. . 
_ 49295. CRoTALaRIA sp. Fabacee. q 
“(No. 184. Nelspruit, Transvaal. October 20, 1919.) Apparently a 
perennial legume; 8 inches high.” . 
49296. CROTALARIA sp. Fabaces, 

“(No. 203. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) 
low spreading leguminous shrub with yellow flowers.” 
49297. DrELONIX REGIA (Boj.) Raf. Czsalpiniacee. 

(Poinciana regia Hook.) 

“(No. 195. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) The 
most abundant street tree; leaves large and bipinnate; pods 13 inches 
broad and 12 to 18 inches long, remaining on the tree a long time.” 
49298. Diospyros sp. Diospyracez. _ Persimmon 

“(No. 175. Kenkelbosch, Transvaal. September 10, 1919.) ‘ Jackal’s 
fruit. A sweetish fruit produced in abundance on a low shrub. Not 
eaten to any extent by the people; occasionally used as jam.” 
49299. Diospyros sp. Diospyraceer. Persimmon, 

“(No. 176. Nelspruit, Transvaal. October 20, 1919.) Similar to No 
175 [S. P. I. No. 49298].” | 
49300. ERaAGROSTIS sp. Poacez. Grass. 

“(No. 179. Mafeking, Cape Province. October 2, 1919.) Looks like 
an jmportant forage plant.” 
49301. Eracrostis sp. Poacez. Grass. 

“(No. 180. Mafeking, Cape Province. October 2, 1919.) Grass with 
the habit of Sporobolus wiroides.” 

49302. ERYTHROXYLON sp. Erythroxylacezx. 

“(No. 200. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) 
small cherrylike fruit; apparently good when fully ripe.” — 

49303. HarRPAGOPHYTUM PROCUMBENS (Burchell) DC. Pedaliaceex. 

“(No. 178. Taungs, Cape Province. September 28, 1919.) <A plant 
with its seed large and armed with many recurved hooks.” 


49304. HoLcus sorcHuM L. Poacee. Sorghum, 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 
“(No. 189. Nelspruit, Transvaal. October 20, 1919.) Plants with 
the bunch habit, growing here naturally and called ‘ buffalo grass.’ ” 
49305. IrpoMoEA sp. Convolvulacee. Morning-glory. 
“(No. 208. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) 
low spreading Ipomoea with reddish lavender flowers.” 
49306. JACARANDA sp. ‘Bignoniacee. 
“(No. 145. Near Pretoria, Transvaal, October 12, 1919, and Lourenco 
Marques, Mozambique, October 27, 1919.) The most common street 


49307. MACADAMIA TERNIFOLIA F. Muell. Proteacezx. Macadamia. 
“(No. 185. Nelspruit, Transvaal. October 20, 1919.) A fine large 
tree grown by H. S. Hall, who secured seed from Ceylon.” 
49308. MIMUSOPS MARGINATA N. E. Brown. Sapotacez. 
“(No. 198. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) 
tree, 10 to 20 feet high, bearing a small plumlike fruit, dry and puck 


@ 
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when green, but sweet when fully ripe. Eaten by the natives; also made 


into an intoxicating drink.” 


49309. Momorpica sp. Cucurbitacez. 

“(No. 212. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) A 
small cucurbitaceous vine with yellow and green mottled fruits changing 
to bright red and with very red flesh.” 

49310. PAHUDIA QUANZENSIS (Welw.) Prain. Cesalpiniacer, 
(Afzelia quanzensis Welw.) Mahogany bean, 
“(No. 207. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) A 
broad spreading tree with very rich pinnate foliage, regarded as one of 
the most beautiful trees for street planting and for parks. It produces 
a beautiful mahoganylike wood, but much coarser grained.” 
49311. PERESKIA ACULEATA Mill. Cactacee. 

“(No. 210. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) A 
leafy Opuntialike vine with yellow fruits half an inch in diameter. 
Used as an ornamental.” 

49312. PHASEOLUS LUNATUS L. Fabacex. Lima bean. 

“(No. 182. Johannesburg, Transvaal. October 4, 1919.) Presented 
by S. P. Powell; said to be a very fine variety.” 

49313. Ricinus comMMUNIS L. Euphorbiacez. Castor-bean. 

“(No. 201. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) Cas- 
tor-oil bean plants are abundant here.” 

49314. SCHEFFLERODENDRON GAZENSE E. G. Baker. Fabacee. 

“(No. 194. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) A 
large bean from a very attractive tree found in the coastal forest.” 
49315. ScLEROCARYA CAFFRA Sond. Anacardiacee. Morula. 

“ (No. 198. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) A 
large, beautiful tree which bears edible fruit in abundance. The edible 
seed is a valuable oil producer. It is causing almost as much interest 
here as the mufurra. The seeds are very hard to crack.” 

49316. Tecoma sTANsS (L.) Juss. Bignoniacee. Yellow tecoma. 

“ (No. 209. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) A 
shrub 4 to 6 feet high, bearing yellow trumpet-shaped flowers; one of the 
most widely used ornamentals here.” 

49317. TRICHOLAENA ROSEA Nees. Poacee. Natal grass. 

“(No. 187. Nelspruit, Transvaal. October 20, 1919.) A grass which 
seems to grow as a weed in the bush veld and in Mozambique; it makes 
very rapid growth as a ruderal, giving way to Cynodon.” 

49318. Vicia sp. Fabaceex. : 
** (No. 181. Kimberley, Cape Province. September 12, 1919.) Seed 


of a small Vicialike plant.” 


49319. CARDIOGYNE AFRICANA Bureau. Moracee. M’bulu, 
“ (No. 204. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) 
M’bulu. A shrub or small tree like a mock orange.” 
For an illustration of this shrub, see Plate II. 
49320. OcHNA ATROPURPUREA DC. Ochnacee. 
“ (No. 205. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) An 


attractive tree with pink flowers and fruit as showy as the flowers; 
black seeds on a pink receptacle.” 
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49288 to 49324—Continued. 
49321. OcHNA MOSSAMBICENSIS Klotzsch. Ochnacee. 


“ (No. 206. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) 
Similar to No. 205 [S. P. I. No. 49320], but a low bush, seldom over 1 to 
3 feet high; seed smaller, but fruit redder and even more showy.” 


49322. CONOPHARYNGIA ELEGANS Stapf. Apocynacee. 


“ (No. 191. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) A 
very abundant small tree or shrub covered with large, angular pods, 
When in full foliage it is a very attractive ornamental and may be of 
value as a rubber plant. Latex abundant.” 4 


For an illustration of this plant, see Plate III. Ey 
49323. (Undetermined). 


“ (No. 199. Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. October 27, 1919.) 
Similar to No. 198 [S. P. I. No. 49808], but fruit very tart and pleasant a 
cherrylike.” 

49324. (Undetermined. ) 


“ (No. 177. South of De Aar, Cape Province. September 13, 1919.) mi 
A few lily seeds.” “4 


49325 to 49334. 


From Coban, Guatemala. Plant material collected by Wilson Popenoe, — 
Agricultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received Jan-— } 
uary 29, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. Pi 
49325. CHAMAEDOREA Sp. Phenicacee. Pacaya palm. 


“(No. 236. Coban, Alta Vera Paz. December 27, 1919.) Plants of the 
pacaya, or Guatemalan salad palm, a species which was introduced into 
the United States in 1917 [see S. P. I. No. 45022], but which is worthy of 
a wider trial than hag yet been given it. It is a tender plant, probably 
suitable for cultivation only in southern Florida. It likes a half-shade, 
plenty of moisture, and a soil rich in humus. It is a handsome small 
palm reaching about 20 feet in height, with a straight trunk about 2 — 
inches in diameter and a crown of graceful pinnate leaves about 6 feet 
long. In Guatemala the leaves are often cut and used for house decora- 
tion. The young inflorescences, which are taken before the spathes are ~ 
open, furnish a popular dish, pacaya salad. They can also be fried in 
batter, or boiled with other vegetables. They have a slightly bitter taste. — 
If these inflorescences could be produced commercially in southern 
Florida, pacaya salad would undoubtedly find a place upon the menus of | 
large hotels and restaurants in northern cities.” : 


49326 to 49328. DAHLIA MAXONII Safford. Asteracez. Dahlia. — 


49326. “(No. 237. Coban, Alta Vera Paz. December 27, 1919.) ¥ 
Single white variety. Cuttings of a rare form of the common tree 
dahlia of Guatemala, producing single white starlike flowers up to — 
5 inches in diameter. It appears to occur only as a cultivated or 
semicultivated form; I have never seen it among the wild plants 
on the mountainsides. In habit of growth and other character- — 
istics except the color of the flower it is identical with the typical — 
Dahlia mazxonii.” 


49327. “(No. 238. Coban, Alta Vera Paz. December 27, 1919.) q 
Double white variety. Cuttings from a plant in a dooryard at Tac- 
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19325 to 49334—Continued. 


tic, Alta Vera Paz. This variety of the common Guatemalan tree 


dahlia is in cultivation at Antigua as well as in Alta Vera Paz, but 


it appears never to occur wild. Like the double lilac variety it has 


coarser leaves than the typical Dahlia mazonii, and its flowers are 
very double, pure white, and 3 to 4 inches in diameter.” 


49328. “(No. 239. Coban, Alta Vera Paz. December 27, 1919.) 


Double lilac variety. Cuttings from a plant growing in a dooryard 
at Tactic, Alta Vera Paz. This variety resembles the type in color, 
though it is sometimes of a deeper shade of lilac with less pink, 
and, like the double white variety, it produces flowers 3 to 4 inches 
in diameter. It may be noted, however, that the double-flowering 
varieties produce fewer flowers than the type which is single. The 
double lilac form is rather common in cultivation throughout Alta 
Vera Paz, but I have never seen it wild.” 


49329 and 49330. PERSEA SCHIEDEANA Nees. Lauracee. Coy6. 


= \ 
« 


49329. “(No. 240. Coban, Alta Vera Paz. December 27, 1919.) 


Vera Paz. Cuttings of a superior variety of the coy6é from the 
property of Padre Rivera in Tactic. An illustration of the fruit 
may be seen in Department Bulletin No. 748, ‘The Avocado in 
Guatemala,’ plate 13; in this plate an ordinary coy6é is shown on the 
right, and the Vera Paz variety (as I suggest it be called) appears 
on the left. It is the finest coy6 I have seen, and I recommend it 
strongly for trial in southern Florida and southern California, since 
I have come more and more to feel that the coy6, in its finer varieties, 
is a fruit of even better flavor than the avocado. Unfortunately, 
this species has never been given horticultural attention, and 
doubtless much remains to be done before it can take a place in 
our orchards alongside the avocado. The first step, certainly, is 
to secure the best available varieties, and I feel sure that the 
Vera Paz is one of them, for I have searched through the territory 
in which this fruit is abundant and I have found none better. Its 
pear-shaped fruits weigh about a pound and have a thick, leathery 
skin, ivory-white flesh containing much oil and with a rich, 
coconutlike flavor, and a seed about the same size as that of our 
best avocados. 

“The coyé probably does not come into bearing as young as the 
avocado, and as a rule it is not so productive in old age; but 
varieties which will be satisfactory in this latter respect can 
probably be obtained. I am inclined to believe also that the:fruit 
from young trees may be much inferior in quality to that from old 
ones. These points and several others must be determined by a 
trial in the United States and elsewhere. Since the tree occurs 
in Guatemala at altitudes ranging from 300 to 6,000 feet, it seems 
probable that the species will succeed in cool regions, like southern 
California and southern Florida, as well as in warm ones, like 
Cuba and Porto Rico.” 


'49330. “(No. 241. Coban, Alta Vera Paz. December 27, 1919.) 


Hempstead. This variety has been called to my attention by 
Robert W. Hempstead, after whom I suggest it be named. The 
parent tree is growing in a small finca along the road from Coban 
to San Cristobal Vera Paz, and the fruit, which I have not seen, 
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is described as large and of excellent quality. It is said to be 
pear shaped, somewhat slender, up to about 2 pounds in weigh 7 
with ivory-white flesh free from fiber and of excellent quality in 
every way. The parent tree is probably 50 years old, if not 
more; it is about 50 feet high and is said to be productive; at the 
time this budwood was cut (Dec. 26) it was in flower. The sea- 
son of ripening is August and September. 
“In this variety and the previous one (Vera Paz) I believe we 
have two coyés of as good quality as can be obtained, and with 
them as a beginning I believe it will be readily possible to de- 
velop from this species a fruit new to horticulture and of great 
value for tropical and subtropical regions.” . 
49331. RuBUs ADENOTRICHOS Schlecht. Rosacese. . Blackberry. 


“(No. 248a, Coban, Alta Vera Paz. December 27, 1919,) . Probably 
the best wild blackberry of Alta Vera Paz. It is not, however, so 


interest to northern horticulturists. It is a vigorous species, making 
a bush about 10 feet high and fruiting fairly profusely. The fruits are 


distinguishable from some of the cultivated blackberries. In Kekchi it — 
is, along with two or three other species, called tokdn; in Spanish 
mora,”’ ; 

49332. Rugsus cLaucus Benth. Rosaceae. Andes berry 


“(No. 244a. Coban, Alta Vera Paz. December 27, 1919.) Tokén 
uuk (Kekchi); mora (Spanish). The most remarkable Rubus of Vera 
Paz and one which seems to possess unusual promise. It can best be 
likened to the loganberry in character, yet its flavor is more nearly that — 
of the red raspberry. Because of the large size of the fruits and their 
excellent quality it merits a careful trial in the United States. . 

“In habit the plant is suberect or even trailing, and it makes little 
wood. The canes sometimes reach 10 to 15 feet in length. The stems 
and lower surfaces of the leaves are silvery white, by which means it 
is easy to distinguish the species from the others which occur in Alta 
Vera Paz. Compared to most of them it is rare. The leaves are tri- 
foliolate, with lanceolate to elliptic leafiets, long-acuminate and sharply 
serrate. The flowers are white, in panicles up to 6 inches long. The 
fruits vary from round to oblong in form and are often an inch in length . 
in cultivation they would quite likely be even larger. { 

“The wild plants are not very productive, but their productiveness 
could be increased greatly by proper pruning. The fruit is not borne © 
at the ends of the canes but upon short fruiting laterals, and pruning 
would increase the number of these. : . 

“By the Indians of Vera Paz this is esteemed as the finest of the 
wild species of Rubus, an esteem to which it seems fully entitled. The | 
plant is found occasionally along roadsides and in the edge of scrub. — 
It likes a heavy soil.and plenty of moisture.” 4 
49333. RUBUS URTICAEFOLIUS Poir. Rosaceex. Blackberry. 

“(No. 242a. Coban, Alta Vera Paz. December 27, 1919.) Tokdn yak 
(Kekchi) ; mora (Spanish), a wild blackberry abundant in Alta Vera 
Paz at altitudes of 3,000 to 5,000 feet. It is a robust and vigorous — 
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‘species, the most productive of those which occur in Vera Paz. It is 
readily distinguishable from the others by its stout canes, densely 
clothed with soft red spines. , 

“The plant forms a more or less compact bush up to 15 feet in height. 
‘The leaves have three or five oblong-ovate, shortly acuminate, finely 
serrate leaflets. The fruits, which are produced in terminal panicles 
4 to 8 inches long, are about half an inch in length, oblong to ovate in 
outline, composed of numerous drupelets smaller than those of the 
cultivated blackberries. The color of the ripe fruit is nearly black; 
when immature it is wine colored. The sweet flavor somewhat re- 
sembles that of the blackberry. The juice is abundant, and the seeds 
are sMall and not hard. 

“ Because of its vigorous habit of growth, its productiveness, and the 
high quality of the fruit this species deserves a trial in the southern 
and southwestern United States.” 
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For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45356. 
49334. Zea Mays L. Poacee. Corn. 
“(No. 245a. Coban, Alta Vera Paz. December 27, 1919.) ‘Cold 
country’ corn, as it is called here; long slender ears of flint corn, pro- 
duced in the vicinity of Coban, probably at an altitude of about 4,000 
feet. Of interest to those engaged in the study or breeding of corn.” 


_ 


335. Brtov marmetos (L.) Lyons. Rutacee. Bel. 
(Aegle marmelos Correa.) 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seed presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, department 
of botany and forestry, Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Experiment Station. 
Received March 12, 1920. 


good-sized tree with ash-colored bark; few irregular branches, often 


monly cultivated throughout India and ascends the mountains to about 4,000 
feet. The wild variety has a far inferior fruit. The wood is light colored 


as a hot-weather beverage. The bark, roots, and fruit are used medicinally 
by the natives. (Adapted from Beddome, Flora Sylvatica, pl. 161.) 


336 to 49339. SaccHARUM OFFICINARUM L. Poacez. 

ec Sugar cane. 

From Cienfuegos, Cuba. Seeds presented by Robert M. Grey, Harvard 

Botanical Station. Received January 29, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. 

Grey. 

49336. “ Harvard Seedling 144.” 

49337. “ Harvard Seedling 4124. Immune to mottling.” 

49338. “Harvard Seedling 6047. High in sugar, averaging from 19 to 
20 per cent sucrose in our own hand-mill analyses.” 

49339. ‘Harvard Seedling 6098.” 
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49340. Casranopsis Hystrix A. DC. Fagacee. 
From Darjiling, India. Seeds presented by G. H. Cave, curator, Lloyd 
Botanic Garden. Received March 18, 1920. ‘ 
A low evergreen tree with wide-spreading branches, fairly common at low 
altitudes on Mount Omei, Szechwan, and in the surrounding country. The 
contrast between the rufous-brown young leaves and the shining green upper 
surfaces of the older leaves is striking. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae 
Wilsonianae, vol. 3, pt. 1-2, p. 197.) 
49341. SaccHaRUM OFFICINARUM L. Poacez. Sugar cane, 
From Cienfuegos, Cuba. Seeds presented by Robert M. Grey, Harvard © 
Botanical Station. Received January 29, 1920. % 
“ High in sugar, averaging from 19 to 20 per cent sucrose in our own hand- 
mill analyses.” (Grey.) + 
49342. Triticum axstiv~em L. Poacee. Wheat. © 
(T. vulgare Vill.) a i 
From New South Wales. Seed obtained through J. W. T. Duvel, United — 
States Grain Corporation, New York. Received January 31, 1920. 
Roseworth. [This is the name of an agricultural station in New South Wales. 
No description of this variety is at present available.] 4 


49343. Rosa taxa Retz. Rosacee. Rose. 


From Elstree, Herts, England. Seeds presented by Hon. Vicary Gibbs, — 
Aldenham House Gardens. Received January 31, 1919. q 


A beautiful single rose, native to the Altai Mountains and central Siberia. © 
It has arching stems, seven to nine oblong, serrate leaflets, and very attractive © 
white or pink flowers which are borne singly or in twos or threes. The globose — 
pulpy fruits are bright red. (Adapted from Willmott, The Genus Rosa, pt. 
8, pl. 53.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47161. 


49344. HarmarosTaPHIS PIERREANA Engl. Anacardiacez. 


From Lambarene, Gabon, French Equatorial Africa. Seeds presented byl 
Edward A. Ford, Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris. Boe 
January 31, 1920. 

“ Seeds of a native fruit which I saw for the first time only recently. It nasil . 

a very acrid taste, but makes excellent jam. I have not seen the tree; the — % 
name given me by the Fang people is fogo. It may be the same as the 0of7os, { 
$ 


Prat apshies. tiie : ; 


. 


Pseudospondias longifolia (Haematostaphis ge ag but I am not sure.” 
(Ford.) 

A tall tree with dense foliage composed of unequally pinnate membranous ~ 
leaves over a foot in length. The fruit is ovoid with a thick layer of flesh, and 
is about an inch in length. (Adapted from Hngler, Botanische Jahrbicher, vol. 
36, p. 219.) 


49345. Corx LAcRYMA-JoBI L. Poacez. Job’s-tears. . 


From Hangchow, Chekiang, China. Seeds collected by O. F. Cook, of the ‘ 
Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Received February 2, 1920. 


“A form of Job’s-tears with somewhat flattened seeds.” (Cook.) 
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49346 to 49349. Gossypium sp. Malvacee. Cotton. 


From Lima, Peru. Bolls presented by James H. Roth, American vice consul 
in charge. Received March 1, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Roth. 

“Rough cotton, sometimes known as vegetable wool, cultivated a few miles 
inland from the port of Payta, in the vicinity of Catacaos, valley of the Piura 
River, Peru. These forms are practically identical with those that have been 
discovered in prehistoric graves where they were buried with the mummies.” 
49346. ‘“ White bolls. Samples of the best kind of rough Peruvian cot- 

ton grown in the Piura-Payta section of the country.” 

49347. “ Mestizo, naturally colored.” 

49348. “ Pardo, brown and maroon or purplish.” 

49349. “Duro. Undeveloped boll, having been stung by an insect known 
here as ‘ rabi-atado,’ a plague which is doing enormous damage in this 
province. ” 

49350. SaccHARUM OFFICINARUM L. Poacee. Sugar cane. 

From Georgetown, Demerara, British Guiana. Seeds presented by R. 


Ward, superintendent, Botanic Gardens. Received February 4, 1920. 
Demerara No. 108 ; 


49351 to 49356. Maninor rscuLtenta Crantz. Euphorbiacez. 
(M. utilissima Pohl.) Cassava. 
From Barbados, British West Indies. Cuttings presented by John R. 
Bovell, Director of Agriculture. Received August 12, 1919, grown in 
quarantine, and numbered in March, 1920. 
Introduced for testing in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 


3 49351. Friendship. 49354. Trinidad No. 2 
49352. Helada. 49355. Trinidad No. 3. 
: 49353. Trinidad No. 1. 49356. White Greenaway. 
49357. Puytuosracuys miris (Lour.) A. and C. Riviére. Poacee. 
4 Bamboo. 


; From Nice, France. Rhizomes presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky. 
q Received February 5, 1920. 

_ * As concerns the bamboo, it is the tallest species of those commonly cultivated 
here, and the culms usually attain a height of 10 to 12 meters, rarely more. It 
is an exceedingly hardy species and a very useful plant, the culms being strong 
and quite straight. Prof. Trabut, of Algiers, expressed the opinion that this 


amboo is the most useful also in Algeria.” (Proschowsky.) 
49358 and 49359. Manumior mscutenta Crantz. Euphorbiacee. 
(M. utilissima Pohl.) Cassava. 


From Barbados, British West Indies. Cuttings presented by John R. 
Bovell, Director of Agriculture. Received August 12, 1919, grown in 


: quarantine, and numbered in March, 1920. 
_ Introduced for testing in Porto Rico and Hawaii. 
~  —«- 49358. B. 101. 49359. Blue Top. 


49360 to 49363. SaccHARUM OFFICINARUM L. Poacer. 


Sugar cane. 
From Antigua, British West Indies. Seeds presented by Arnold W. Gall- 
wey, acting curator and agricultural superintendent. Received Feb- 
a ruary 6, 1920. 
49360. B. 3412. 49362. D. 74. 
49361. B. 4596. 49363. D. 109. 
2212—23-_3 
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49364 and 49365. , 

From Blackwood, South Australia. Seeds presented by Edwin Ashb 

“ Wittunga.” Received February 9, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Ashby. 
49364. GREVILLEA BUXIFOLIA (J. E. Smith) R. Br. Proteacez. 

“A native of New South Wales, where it grows on rough, sandy lang : 
but it makes a nice shrub in my garden, about 6 feet high. It will stan d 
hard cutting. It flowers freely, the flowers being rather more inter 
esting than showy. All the flowers are clothed with silky hairs. It 
should do well in Californa.” 

49365. GREVILLEA LAVANDULACEA Schlecht. Proteacez. 

“A native of South Australia, where it grows from a foot to 18 
inches high on a sandy or clayey subsoil, but it seems to prefer broken 
rocky soil (quartzite). It does very well on rockeries and should be 
treated as a rock plant (dwarf, hard-wooded shrub). It produces a 
mass Of pink flowers from the beginning of our winter until late spring. 
It should do well in California, where it will be an acquisition to those 
who have rock gardens.” 

For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 47189. 


49366 and 49367. Ricinus communis L. Euphorbiacee. 
Castor-bean. 
From Huatabampo, Sonora, Mexico. Seeds presented by J. R. Ur ibe 

Hacienda Delia, Rio Mayo. Received February 9, 1920. 

‘“Samples of the beans which grow wild here.” (Uribe.) 
49366. Seeds 18 mm. long by 15 mm. wide; light gray with a few brown 
’ markings. 

49367. Seeds 15 mm. long by 8 mm. wide; light gray, mostly overlaid 
with dark-brown markings. 


49368. FresrucaA HOOKERIANA F. Muell. Poacee. Grass. 
(Schedonorus hookerianus Benth.) 


From Sydney, New South Wales. Seeds presented by George Valder, ~ 

undersecretary and director. Received February 9, 1920. 

A stout perennial grass, 2 to 4 feet in height, indigenous to New South Wales, 

Victoria, and Tasmania. It has flat, rather long leaves, very loose panicles 

up to a foot in length, and rigid flowering glumes. It stands mowing and 

pasturing well and is relished by stock. (Adapted from Maiden, Useful Native 
Piants of Australia, p. 107, and Bentham, Flora Australiensis, vol. 7, p. 656.) 


49369. GLADIOLUS MALANGENSIS Baker. Iridacez. - Gladiolus. 
From Ochileso, Angola, West Africa. Bulbs presented by H. A. Neipp, 
American Mission. Received February 6, 1920. 

A West African gladiolus from 1 to 2 feet in height, with three or four erect, 
linear, rigid leaves and a simple or branched inflorescence. The deep-red 
flowers are borne in loose spikes 4 to 6 inches long. (Adapted from Bulletin 
de VHerbier Boissier, 2d ser.. vol. 1, p.°867.) 


49370 to 49383. 


From Guatemala. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer 
for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received February 9, 1920. Quoted 
notes by Mr. Popenoe. 
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49370. ANANAS sativus Schult. f. Bromeliacee. Pineapple. 


“(No, 266. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) Suckers of 
a variety of pineapple from Tucuru at an altitude of about 3,200 feet. 
It is known to the few Americans in this region as the ‘ sugar-loaf’ pine- 
apple because of its sweetness. It is described by R. W. Hempstead, 
through whose courtesy I have obtained these suckers, as broadly oval, 
large, with white, very juicy, sweet-flavored flesh.” 
49371. ANNONA SCLERODERMA Safford. Annonacee. 


“(No. 249a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) Posh 
(Kekchi) ; Spanish orthography poz, sometimes called in English ‘ hard- 
shelled custard-apple.’ Seeds of a rare species of Annona from Chama, 
on the Rio Chixoy; altitude 950 feet. 

“In size of tree and habit of growth this species resembles Annona 
reticulata. In foliage, however, it is quite distinct. The leaves are 
-_ oblong to oblong-lanceolate, 6 to 9 inches long, 2} to 3 inches broad, shortly 
acuminate, coriaceous, deep green and almost glossy above, paler beneath. 

“The fruits, which are bore on stout stalks about an inch long, are 
broadly heart-shaped to round and up to 4 inches in diameter. The 
surface, which is dull gray-green, differs in character from that of most 
other Annonas; it is divided by prominent ridges into irregularly pen- 
tagonal areas. The skin or outer covering is nearly a quarter of an 
inch thick and coarsely granular in texture. It forms a brittle shell 
which effectively protects the flesh and makes it possible for the ripe 
fruit to be handled roughly without injury to the flesh. The latter, 
which is snow-white and divided into loosely cohering segments eacli 
containing a seed the size of a bean, is of remarkably pleasant flavor 
suggesting that of the sugar-apple (A. squamosa), with a dash of lemon. 
Many Annonas are heavily sweet or mawkish; not so the posh. It has 
sufficient acidity (more than the cherimoya) to give it sprightliness, 
and it never cloys the palate. 

“The trees which I have seen at Chama are more productive than 
the average cherimoya. The species May well be compared to Annona 
squamosa in fruiting habit. Abortive fruits, such as many of those 
borne by most cherimoya trees. are rarely produced, but there is con- 
siderable variation in the size. The average is about 8 inches in 
diameter. 

“This species evidently belongs to the tropical lowlands; hence, in 
the United States, it is likely to succeed only in southern Florida.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40835. 


49372. CHAETOCHLOA PANICULIFERA (Steud.) Hitche. Poacex. Grass. 
(Setaria paniculifera Fourn.) 


“(No. 258a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) Hotz kor 
(Kekchi). Seeds collected near Chama. This plant is found commonly 
“, throughout Alta Vera Paz, where it is considered one of the best forage 
grasses. It is thought to be more nourishing than most other grasses, 
and both horses and cattle eat it readily in spite of the fact that the 
leaves are covered with somewhat coarse hairs which it might be ex- 
pected would prove disagreeable to animals. 

“ Hotz kor never forms pastures or solid stands over large areas, but 
usually grows on slopes or among scrub, where it forms scattered clumps. 
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sending up leaves to a height of 4 to 6 feet and flower stalks som 
times 6 or 7 feet above the ground. It is a perennial, and I am told 
by R. W. Hempstead that it will stand four cuttings a year. It seem 
particularly adapted to moist regions and for this reason is recommended 
for trial in the Everglades of Florida.” 
49373. CHAMAEDOREA sp. Phoenicacer. Pacayito. 

“(No. ‘271. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz? Jawuary 415,, 19205 Pacayito, 
called kok kib in Kekchi, a handsome dwarf palm found under dense 
forest in several parts of Vera Paz. It appears to occur only in regions 
where there are limestone outcroppings. These plants were collected on 
the Finca Los Alpes.” . 
49374. CROTALARIA SAGITTALIS L. Fabaceex. 


(No. 252a. Tucuru, Alta Vera, Paz. January Jo) Toon Seeds. 
of a species growing to about 18 inches in height collected at Finca 
Samac, near Coban. It should be tested in the South as a cover croum ” 
In Kekchi it is called tzok tzok xul.” 

49375. JucLans sp. Juglandacee. Walnut, 

“(No. 265¢. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) Nuts of — 
the nogal or native black walnut tree. It is occasionally seen in cultiva-_ 
tion but more commonly wild. It makes a shapely tree up to 50 feet in 
height and yields nuts much like those of Juglams nigra but with a thicker 
shell. Its wood is considered valuable.” 


49376. PANICUM HIRSUTUM Swartz. Poacee. Grass. 
“(No. 257a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) A forage) 
grass, 3 feet high, said to be of good quality. Collected from the road- 
side near Chama, Alta Vera Paz.” Bi 
49377. PASPALUM PANICULATUM L. Poacee. Grass. 
*(No. 252a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) A pasture 
grass from the Finca Samac, near Coban. The plant grows to about 2 
feet in height and apparently spreads by seeds only. As forage it is con- 
sidered very good.” | 
49378. PaspaLUM CANDIDUM (Humb. and Bonpl.) Kunth. Poacezx. 
Grass. 
“(No. 263a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920:) Kah fam 
A pasture grass from the Finca Samac, near Coban. It grows about 18 
inches in height and is very abundant in the edges of the coffee planta- 
tion, where it often forms solid stands. It is cut for feeding to stock and 
is considered very good for this purpose.” 
49379. PASPALUM PANICULATUM L. Poaceer. | Grass. 
“(No. 256a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) A grass, 
growing to about 3 feet in height, found near Chama, on the Rio Chixoy. 
Said to be a good forage grass.” 
49380. PASPALUM PLICATULUM Michx. Poacez. Black grass. 
“(No. 261a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) A common 
pasture grass from the Finca Samac, near Coban. This species grows 
to about 15 inches in height, and its leaves, though rather small, are 
abundant.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47049. 
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49370 to 49383—Continued. 
49381. PENNISETUM COMPLANATUM (Nees.) Hemsl. Poacez. Grass, 


 “(No. 259a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) Kua kub. 
Seeds of a foxtail occurring in pastures of Finca Samac, near Coban, 
Alta Vera Paz. It grows about 3 feet high and is said to be good forage.” 
49382. PENNISETUM DISTACHYUM (Fourn.) Rupr. Poacex. Grass. 


“(No. 260a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) Xwul aj. 
Seeds of a large grass occurring along ravines and in half-shady places, 
tinea Samac, near Coban. It grows to 6 feet in height, with leaves an 
inch broad, and seeds abundantly. It looks like a valuable forage grass.” 
49383. PERSEA DONNELL-SMITHII Mez. Lauracezx. 

r “(No. 248a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) Oh-mash 
- (Kekchi, for ‘monkey avocado’). A wild species of Persea found in the 
valley of Tactic (where these seeds were obtained) and abundantly on > 

’ the mountains between Tactie and Coban, principally in open places. 

“This is a slender tree up to 40 feet in height (commonly about 25 

feet), with large oblong-obovate leaves, reddish pubescent beneath, and 
Small terminal panicles of black fruits the size and shape of peas. While 
its fruit is not edible or useful in any way, the species is of interest as 
a relative of the avocado and may have value as a stock for the latter, 
especially for wet lands. Its degree of frost resistance is unknown, but 
the fact that it occurs in the zone of the Guatemalan avocado indicates 
that it will probably be as hardy as the latter and maybe even hardier.” 


49384. Caumeris sp. Asteracez. 

From Nelspruit, Transvaal. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricul- 
tural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received January 29, 
1920. 


_“(No. 186. Nelspruit, Transvaal. October 20, 1920.) A composite about 10 
fo 14 inches high, with almost white chrysanthemumlike flowers.” (Shantz.) 


49385 to 49401. 


From Guatemala. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer for . 
the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received February 9. 1920. Quoted notes 
by Mr. Popenoe. 

49385. PoLYGALA FLORIBUNDA Benth. Polygalacee. Chupak. 


“(No. 268a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 18, 1920.) Chupak. 
Seeds of a handsome shrub, wild and cultivated in Vera Paz. It sends up 
stems about 6 feet in height, each one terminating in a large loose panicle 
of purplish flowers. Since it is of easy culture and blooms nearly all the 
year it is considered a desirable ornamental by Europeans in this region. 
. Its roots are used in place of soap. Presented by Mrs. Gustavo Helmrich, 
of Finca Samac, near Coban.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44683. 

49386. RANDIA ACULEATA L. Rubiacee. 

“(No. 269a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 18, 1920.) Seeds of a 

-- shrub which I have seen only in the vicinity of Purula, Baja Vera Paz. 
It grows in the edge of the forest, occasionally in the open, and seems 
to thrive on lots of moisture. It is interesting because of its formal 
appearance and symmetrical growth, which strongly resembles Buxus. 
It should make an excellent hedge plant and for specimen plants in a 
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formal garden should be very attractive. It reaches about 10 feet 


in clusters. The fruits, which are white when ripe, round, and about 
half an inch in diameter, increase the ornamental appearance of the 
plants.” , 
49387. Rusus cLaucus Benth. Rosacer. Andes berry. 

(No. 250a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) Tokdn uuk. ' 
Seeds collected near Santa Cruz, Alta Vera Paz. See No. 244a [S. P. Ll 
No. 49332] for description.” , 
49388. Rubus sp. Rosacee. Blackberry. 


*(No. 255a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) Tokdn 
Seeds of a good blackberry found near Santa Cruz. Vera Paz. Probably 
the same as No. 248a [S. P. I. No. 49331], but the fruits are not quite 
as sweet as those of the plant from which the latter seed was obtained.’ 7 
49389. SaLvIA POPENOEI Blake. Menthacer. Sage. 


“(No. 254a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.)- Tutz uni 
(Kekchi). Seeds of a handsome plant found along the roadside be- 
tween Tactic and Purula. It grows commonly 3 to 5 feet high and 
bears terminal spikes of bright crimson-scarlet flowers somewhat nica 
in color than those of Salvia splendens.”’ : 


49390 to 49399. Zea Mays L. Poacee. Corn, 
49390. No.1. Dark red. . 
49391. No.2. Dark red, but lighter than No. 1. 

49392. No.3. Dirty white; kernels flat. 

49393. No.4. Dirty white; kernels square. 

49394. No.5. Dirty white with a tinge of yellow. 

49395. No.6. Yellow; kernels broad and fiat. 

49396. No.7. Yellow; kernels longer and more square. af 
49397. No.8. Lighter yellow than Nos. 6 or 7. 3 
49398. No.9. Light mulberry color with a few darker grains. 


49399. No. 10. Dirty white with red streaks. 
49400. CoccoSIPSILUM REPENS Swartz. Rubiacee. 


“(No. 267a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 18, 1920.) An inter-— 
esting herbaceous plant found on moist slopes in Vera Paz. It creeps _ 
along the ground, making stems about 2 feet in length, and produces 
pale-blue flowers about half an inch broad, followed by bright-blue 
fruits in clusters of two or three, half an inch in diameter and very { 
beautiful.” ms 
49401. PAasPALUM FASCICULATUM Willd. Poacez. Grass. 


“(No. 246. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 12, 1920.) Ochoy, a 
wet-land forage grass from Chama, on the Rio Chisoy, about 8 leagues 
from Coban. This plant makes excellent forage, being considered one of 
the very best. It grows vigorously, spreading by means of underground | 
rhizomes, and sends up shoots ordinarily to a height of about 3 feet. It 
rarely flowers.” 
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49402. Picea sp. Pinacee. Spruce. 
From Shansi, China. Seeds presented by Joseph Bailie, Berkeley, Calif. 
~ -Received February 20, 1920. 
aN Chinese spruce of possible value as an ornamental or park tree. 
49: 403. Diosryros Kaxi L. f. Diospyracee. Kaki. 
_ From Paotingfu, Chihli, China. Cuttings presented by H. W. Robinson, 
American Board Mission. Received February 10, 1920. 
pe Scions of the Japanese persimmon for propagation experiments in this country. 
4940%. Soranum sp. Solanacez. 
From Ciudad Lerdo, Durango, Mexico. Tubers presented by Dr. Ellswood 
_ Chaffey. Received March 2, 1920. 
Wild potato tubers requested for experimental purposes. 
49405. Datura sancuInEA Ruiz and Pav. Solanacee. 
x From Monterey, Calif. Seeds presented by H. A. Greene, Monterey Tree- 
} 4 Growing Club. Received February 14, 1920. 
mR “A large, treelike Peruvian plant, extending in its native land to altitudes 
where heavy frosts are encountered every night. It is somewhat smaller than 
: Datura arborea, with smaller leaves and more narrowly tubular flowers. The 
corolla tube is green at the base, orange-yellow in the middle, and scarlet at 
the mouth.” (0. F. Cook.) 
_ For previous introduction see S. P. I. No. 41329. 
49406. Cuamarpores sp. Pheenicacee. Pacayito. 


_ From Guatemala. Seeds collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Hx- 
a plorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received February 14, 1920. 
—* (No. 271a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 18, 1920.) Pacayito. See No. 
271 [S. P. I. No. 49373] for notes. These seeds were collected from plants in 
he forest at Finca Los Alpes.” (Popenoe.) 


9407 and 49408. 


¥ From Mayaguez, Porto Rico. Seeds presented by T. B. McClelland, horti- 
| culturist, Agricultural Experiment Station. Received February 12, 1920. 


49407. DESMANTHUS VIRGATUS (L.) Willd., Mimosacezr. 


A white-flowered woody plant, common in many places in the West 
‘Indies. The leaves, which are sensitive, are bipinnate, and the pods 
are linear-compressed. In Jamaica the brown polished seeds are used 
for beads. (Adapted from Grisebach, Flora of the British West Indies, 
p. 218, and Lindley, Treasury of Botany, vol. 1, p. 394.) 

49408. MIMOSA CERATONIA L. Mimosacee. 


A vinelike shrub, 2 to 5 meters high, found in many places in the West 
Indies. The branches and stems are covered with small recurved 
‘’ prickles, and the flowers are borne in globose heads. (Adapted from 
aa Grisebach, Flora of the British West Indies, p. 219.) 

19/ 09. AmycpaLus pavip1ANa (Carr.) Zabel. Amygdalacee. 

a (Prunus davidiana Franch. ) Peach. 
From Sacaton, Ariz. Seeds presented by S. H. Hastings, director, Agricul- 


i tural Experiment Station, through Prof. S. C. Mason, of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. Received February 21, 1920. 


“One of the trees of Amygdalus davidiana differed so strikingly from the 
ers that I made special note of it. The top was more round and open, the 
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branches thicker, more rigid, and the small twigs thicker and shorter and de- 
cidedly less willowy than in the ordinary type. The leaves were broader than 
usual, less acuminate, and with coarser marginal serrations. The fruits we e 
unusually large with flesh unusually thick and soft and of a more downy ap- | 
pearance than those of the usual type.” (Mason.) j 


49410. Rueum sp. Polygonacez. Rhubarb. 
From Tatsienlu, Szechwan, China. Seeds presented by Dr. C. Glass 
Davitt, College of Yale in China, Changsha, China. Received February _ 
21,1920. . 7 
“Tibetan wild rhubarb seed. Tatsienlu, West China. October, 1919.” | 

( Davitt.) 
Obtained for breeding experiments. 
49411. Cynopon rntTeRMeEpIus Rang. and Tad. Poacee. Grass. 


From Coimbatore, Madras, India. Seeds presented by C. Tadulingam, — 
assistant lecturing botanist, Agricultural College, through C. V. Piper, 7 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Received February 21, 1920. ¥ 

A widely creeping perennial erass, rooting at the nodes; leafy, with slender 
erect or ascending flowering branches, which vary in length from 12 to 18 
inches. The leaf blades are linear, flat, and up to 7 inches in length. This i 
grass is a native of the Nilgiri Hills, southwestern India. It is intermediate 
between Cynodon dactylon and C. barberi, differing from the former principally 
in not having underground stems and from the latter in being more extensively 
creeping and with longer and more slender branches. (Adapted from Journal 
of the Bombay Natural History Society, vol. 26, p. 304.) 
49412 to 49431. Sotanum rupEerosum L. Solanacee. Potato. — 

From Edinburgh, Scotland. Tubers presented by the secretary, Board ~ 
of Agriculture. Received February 25, 1920. 

The following varieties are introduced for experiments being carried on 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry to obtain varieties resistant to the wart 
disease. 


49412. America. - 49422. Lochar. 4 
49413. Arran Comrade. 49423. Majestic. 
49414. Arran Victory. ° 49424. Mauve Queen. j 
"49415. The Bishop. 49425. May Queen. ; 
49416. Dargill Early. 49426. Midlothian Early. * 
49417. The Duchess. 49427. Nithscale. : 
49418. Edsell Blue. 49428. Resistant Snowdrop. 
49419. Epicure. 49429. Rhoderick Dhu. ; 
49420. Immune Ashleaf. 494380. Sharpe’s Express. 
49421. Irish Queen. 49431. Tinwald Perfection. : 
49432. Sorpus TORMINALIS (l.) Crantz. Malacez. t 


“ 
“ 
‘ 


From Borde Hill, Cuckfield, Sussex, England. Plants presented by Col. 
Stephenson R. Clarke. Received February 25, 1920. 

A fine large tree, native to southern and central Europe. The dark-green 
leaves, rather variable in shape and size, turn yellow and red in autumn, © 
and the white flowers are borne in June in rather lax corymbs about 4 inches 
in diameter. The reddish yellow roundish fruits are sometimes eaten when 
very ripe. (Adapted from Hempel and Wilhelm, Baume und Stréucher, vol. 8, 
Dp. 81; pt 532) 
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3 to 49440. Coryius AVELLANA L. Betulacez. © Filbert. 


. rom Maidstone, England. Plants purchased from George Bunyard & 
: nfo. Received February 26, 1920. Quoted notes taken from Bunyard’s. 
Catalogue, 1915-16, p. 32. 

49433. “Cosford. Nut almost round, large, most excellent flavor, and 

Bi _ very thin shell. A prolific variety and recommended as a pollenizer 

_ for less fertile sorts.” 

_ 49434. “ Duke of Edinburgh. Nut large, oblong; shell rather thick; of 
excellent flavor.” . 

49435. “ Barly Prolific. Curiously frizzled husk; nuts small but pro- 
duced in large clusters, often 10 to a bunch; very early, sweet, and 
good. Sometimes called the Frizzled nut.” 

af 49436. “Kentish. Nut long, pointed, very sweet and delicate. Of great 

antiquity, having been grown in Kent for a long period. Has been 

almost superseded, on account of its infertility, by the Kentish Cob.” 

_ 49437. “ Kentish Cob. Nut large, broad, and long; excellent fiavor; pro- 

: lific; the best for all-round use. Almost exclusively grown in Kent 

for market.” 

49438. “ Kentish Cob.” [Nuts only were received of this variety. ] 

49439. “ Pearson’s Prolific, Nut round, short, good flavor; an abundant 

and early bearer; produces large quantities of catkins and is valuable 
for purposes of cross-fertilization.” 

49440. “ Webb's Prize Cob.” 


; . 
a ae 
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41. GarcrniA MANGOsTANA L. Clusiaceze. Mangosteen. 


rom Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by the director, Botanic Gardens. 
ad Received February 28, 1920. 

? Th is delicious fruit is about the size of a mandarin orange, round and slightly 
a tened at each end, with a smooth, thick rind, rich red-purple in color. This 
1d incloses the pulp segments, five to seven in number, between show 
Hite and ivory in color with the texture of a well-ripened plum and a most 
leli cious flavor. P 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47120. 

a 


. Cera PENTANDRA (L.) Gaertn. Bombacacee. Kapok. 
(Briodendron anfractuosum DC.) 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by G. F. J. Bley. Received 
_. February 28, 1920. 

“The kapok tree is widely distributed in the Tropics of both hemispheres 
u id attains a height of 75 to 100 feet, with wide-spreading horizontal branches. 
When about 5 years old it begins to bear pods with kapok down, the yield 
t easi ng with the age of the tree. Well-developed trees yield annually about 


Rea 


000 Pounds per acre under favorable conditions. Kapok is excellent for 
llows mattresses, life preservers, etc., and its use is constantly increasing.” 
I Dewey.) 

a Por previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46522. 


43 to 49456. 

“From, ‘Guatemala. Seeds collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Ex- 
_plorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received February 28, 1920.» 
Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 
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49443 to 49456—Continued. 
49443. ALPINIA sp. Zinziberacez. t ; 

“(No. 282a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19,1920.) From Chama, 
Alta Vera Paz. A plant which resembles Alpinia nutans in foliage 
and produces close to the ground large numbers of bright-red fruits 
about an inch long, containing small hard seeds surrounded by a muci- 
laginous pulp, much used by the Kekchi Indians as an ingredient of soups 
and stews. Kekchi name fzih.” 

49444, AMARANTHUS sp. Amaranthacee. 

“(No. 288a. ‘Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19, 1920.) From the 
Finca Mocca; altitude 3,500 feet. An annual cultivated in Alta Vera 
Paz for its small black seeds, which are toasted and ground and used 
to make sweetmeats. The plant grows about 3 feet high and bears — 
crimson flower heads.” 

49445. GYNANDROPSIS SPECIOSA (H. B. K.) DC. Capparidacez. 4 

“(No. 281a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19, 1920.) Presented by 4 
Harry Johnson. An annual about 3 feet high with red flowers.” : 
49446. HoMOoLEPIS ATURENSIS (H. B. K.) Chase. Poaceex. Grass. ; 

(Panicum aturense H. B. K.) 

“(No. 273a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19, 1920.) <A good r 
pasture grass from the Finca Los Alpes; altitude 3,000 feet. It grows ; 
about 15 inches high and is said to be very nourishing.” 3 
49447. ISACHNE ARUNDINACEA (Swartz) Griseb. Poacex. Grass. ; 

“(No. 274a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19, 1920.) A pasture — 
grass from Finca Mocca; altitude about 3,500 feet. Perhaps too tough ~ 
to be of great value. It grows about 2 feet high.” 

49448, LASIACIS OAXACENSIS (Steud.) Hitche. Poacee. Grass, — 
(Panicum oaxracense Steud.) $ 

“(No. 277a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19, 1920.) A tall grass ~ 
(about 4 feet) from the Finca Mocca. It makes abundant foliage and © 
loose heads of large seeds.” . 
49449. MANDEVILLA AURICULATA (Pohl.) Schum. Apocynacee. ' 

“(No. 279a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19, 1920.) Presented © 
by Harry Johnson. A climbing plant from Chama, Alta Vera Paz, reach-— 

% 
ing a height of 30 feet. Its flowers are funnel shaped, 2 inches across — 
the top, and creamy white with a strawberry-red throat.” 


» 


Cwaleef. . 


49450. PANICUM GLUTINOSUM Swartz. Poacer. Grass. 
“(No. 276a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19, 1920.) A grass¥ 
found in the edges of the coffee plantation at Finca Mocca. It grows 
about 4 feet high.” 
49451. PASPALUM VIRGATUM L. Poacer. Grass. 
(No. 275a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19, 1920.) A tall grass 4 
from Finca Los Alpes. It makes coarse leaves and produces large heads ; 
of seed. It is not considered as good as some other grasses in this 
region.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47050. 
49452. PASSIFLORA SERRATIFOLIA L. Passifloracee. 
“(No. 278a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19, 1920.) <A vigorous” 
climber from the hot country (low altitudes), producing round fruits 
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Wy) bi up to 2 inches thick, lemon yellow, with translucent whitish flesh, which 
cat is subacid and of fairly pleasant flavor. The seeds are shaped like di- 
minutive arrowheads. Presented by Harry Johnson.” 

49453. SoLANUM SEAFORTHIANUM Andrews. Solanacez. 

“(No. 285a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19, 1920.) A climbing , 
Plant from the forest in the Finca Mocca, at an altitude of about 3,000 
“e feet. It becomes about 20 feet in height, making slender stems and grace- 

ful foliage, and bears white flowers followed by decorative fruits, which 
are round, half an inch in diameter, and bright orange-red.” 
49454. INDIGOFERA sp. Fabacez. 

“(No. 284a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19, 1920.) A small 
_ Jeguminous plant of semicreeping habit from the Finca Los Alpes; altitude 
i 3,000 feet. It makes stems about 3 feet long and bears terminal spikes 
of salmon-pink flowers.” 

49455. VALOTA INSULARIS (L.) Chase. Poacee. Grass. 
“(No. 286a. City of Guatemala. February 3, 1920.) A grass culti- 
vated near El Progreso, in the hot country between the city of Guatemala 

and Zacapa. It grows to 6 or 7 feet in height, makes abundant foliage, 
‘ and appears to be a good forage plant.” 
P For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47057. 
49456. (Undetermined. ) 

a “(No. 280a. Tucuru, Alta Vera Paz. January 19, 1920.) Presented 
by Harry Johnson. An herbaceous perennial from Chama, Alta Vera 
j Paz, growing about a foot high and producing spikes of red flowers.” 


eel 

9457. LycopERSICON ESCULENTUM Mill. Solanacez. Tomato. 
Begs Setrosn Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by J. M. Westgate, agronomist 
; in charge, Agricultural Experiment Station. Received March 2, 1920. 


“ Seeds of a cross between the wild species and Earliana.” (Westgaie.) 


8. Asparactus acutirouits L. Convallariacee. 


_ From Hartsville, S. C. Seeds collected by J. B. Norton, Agricultural Ex- 
= plorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received March 2, 1920. 


fi This is probably the hardiest evergreen species of the genus. Stock grown 
from S. P. I. No. 34620 has survived four winters at Hartsville, S. C., when the 
emperature has gone below 10° F. It makes a beautiful thickset hedge of a 
y dark green color, suggesting a fine-leaved juniper. As the plants grow 
ia r there is a tendency to produce vinelike shoots. The tuberlike storage 
ots and drought-resistant foliage make it valuable for regions of scanty rain- 
Marti. shoots are edible, although much smaller than those of ordinary as- 
aragus. The flavor, however, is said by some to be superior to that of the 
ommo on species.” (Norton.) 

99 to 49471. 
; m Kafue, Northern Rhodesia. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, 
_ Agricultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received March 
oh _ 2, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 
_ 49459. Bracuystecia sp. Cexsalpiniacee. 
fl 


(No. 300. Bolenga Camp. November 25, 1919.) Mombo (Chimyanja). 
_ A large, spreading acacialike plant with large pods and large flat seeds, 


of 
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49459 to 49471—Continued. . 
which are eaten by baboons and natives. The bast fiber was formerly ; 
used to make cloth; now used whenever fiber is required. A most use- 
ful as well as ornamental tree.” 
49460. CAESALPINIA sp. Cxsalpiniacez. 

“(No. 299. Bolenga Camp. November 25, 1919.) Uicta (Chimyanja). 
A small tree not over 10 feet high, bearing large pods, the beans of 
which are eaten after four successive boilings; the water is thrown off — 
each time. The beans are said to kill if eaten after one boiling.” 
49461. CaRYOPHYLLUS JAMBOsS (L.) Stokes. Myrtaceze. Rose-apple. 

(Bugenia jambos L.) 

“(No. 318. Kafue. December 4, 1919.) Mwusafa (in Mashakalumbwe ~ 
aand in Chimyanja). A beautiful light lemon-green fruit 1 inch in diam- ! 
eter, with a most agreeable spicy flavor; the seeds are large and the pulp > 
Gal and crisp. This fruit is said to taste something like Jambosa _ 
malaccensis; it is also very attractive in appearance.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44891. 

49462. GARCINIA LIVINGSTONE! T. Anders. Clusiacez. 

“(No. 324. Kafue. December 6, 1919.) Munkononga (Chimyanja) | 
or mutunguu (Mashakalumbwe). A very excellent fruit to eat out of — 
hand. The stone, or rather the embryo, easily dries out. The tree is © 
very productive and has handsome foliage and fruit.” 

Plate IV shows a fruiting branch of this tree. > 
49463 and 49464. Hotcus sorgHuM L. Poacez. Sorghum, 

(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 
49463. “(No.313. Kafue. December 4, 1919.) An early-inaturing © 
kafir.” 
49464. “(No. 314. Kafue. December 4, 1919.) A later but better — 
type of kafir.” 

49465. PrRoTEA ABYSSINICA Willd. Proteacez. 
“ (No. 336. Kafue. December 7, 1919.) A large white Protea which ~ 
grows on poor soil. The flowers are reddish in color and very at- 
tractive, 2 to 34 inches across. This and other Proteas, while attrac- 
tive in flower and foliage, hold the old seed heads for several years, 
and this often gives them a half-dead appearance.” 
49466. UaApacaA SANSIBARICA Pax. Euphorbiacez. . 
“¢(No. 295. Bolenga Camp. November 25, 1919.) The popular wild 
fruit mahobohobo; also called masuku or massigou. 'The tree has broad, ¢ 
leathery evergreen leaves, and the brownish yellow clusters of fruit are 
produced mainly on the old wood. When very ripe the fruit is sweet, ¢ 
but it is like a persimmon when not fully mature.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. 32394. 
49467. XIMENIA AMERICANA L. Olacacez. False sandalwood. | 
“(No. 309. Kafue. December 4, 1919.) Impinji, similar to No. 301 — 
[S. P. I. No. 49602], but a larger fruited form. The fruits are fairly — 
edible if the skin and stone are both rejected; they are borne in abun- — 
dance and look like Prunus americana, but are red and have a large stone. 
The seed is pounded to obtain the much-prized oil.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42896. 
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a 49468. Zea Mays L. Poacee. Corn. 

, (No. 312. Kafue. December 4, 1919.) This corn is grown by the 
natives south of the Kafue River and is said to be a small early-matur- 
ing type. It is planted in December, when the rains come.” 
49469. (Undetermined. ) 

“(No. 345. Kafue. December 7, 1919.) A small tree, called m’seche 
in Chimyanja, with very attractive white flowers. The fruit, which 
has the odor of a lychee, is said to be eaten, and the hulls are used in 
making rattles for dancing.” 

49470. (Undetermined. ) 

“(No. 293. Bolenga Camp. November 25, 1919.) M’fwefee (Chim- 
yanja). A small tree said to bear very sweet edible fruits, which are 
small, oval, and green with white spots.” 

49471. (Undetermined. ) 

“(No. 337. Kafue. December 7, 1919.) M’tantanvara (Chimyanja). 
A small black fruit resembling a small wild cherry. It is eaten by the 
natives and dries on the tree much like our Prunus melanocarpa.” 


49472 and 49473. 

From Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. Seeds presented by Dr. Mario Calvino, 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Received March 5, 1920. 
49472. CaRIcA PAPAYA L. Papayacee. Papaya. 

“Seed of a variety of Carica papaya which I received from the cold 

regions of Colombia; that is, from high altitudes. I think this variety 
would grow and fruit in California.” (Calvino.) 
49473. CARICA CANDAMARCENSIS Hook. f. Papayacee. 


A graceful little tree, native to the Andean region of South America, 
where it is cultivated up to an altitude of 9,000 feet for the sake of its 
edible fruit. The fruits are smaller and sweeter than those of C. 
papaya, are about 9 inches long, with soft, white flesh, sometimes very 
acid in cool regions. The outside is of a bright golden yellow. (Adapted 
from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 6198.) 


_ 49474, Pirrosrorum crassiroLium Soland. Pittosporaceez. 


From San Francisco, Calif. Seeds presented by John McLaren, superin- 
_tendent, Golden Gate Park. Received March 9, 1920. 

.- “An evergreen tree introduced from Australia, its native land. It is of easy 
culture, not particular as to soil, and is very effective as a lawn ornamental, 
A either single or in groups; it also makes a good hedge plant. It is propagated 
t by seeds.” (McLaren.) 

: Mr. McLaren recommends this shrub as one which will probably endure the 
sea breeze and salt spray of the Florida coast. 


agas. PASSIFLORA EDULIS Sims. Passifloracez. Granadilla. 


From Tangier, Morocco. Seeds presented by J. Goffart. Received March 
10, 1920. 


“The passion vine is extensively grown in Australia and thrives in the warmer 
5 portions of the United States, although not yet well known. The fruit is the 
size and shape of an egg and contains a pulp of exceedingly good flavor; this 
_ is eaten with a spoon after cutting off one end of the fruit. The pulp is also 
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used as a flavoring for cakes, ice cream. and drinks and in fruit salads. The 

vine grows well in any ordinary open soil with abundant fertilizer. The rich 

green foliage is very ornamental.” (F. O. Popenoe.) é . 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44854. 


49476. Bacrris mMarasa Mart. Pheenicacee. Palm. 
From Bahia, Brazil. Seeds presented by H. M. Curran. Received March 
2, 1920. 


“(Bahia. December, 1919.) A palm said to grow in a swamp: has a spiny 
stem and produces clusters of edible dark-purple fruits resembling grapes in 
appearance and flavor. The fruits are very common in the markets in I[lheos. 
where these were obtained; they are called ‘ manvel velho,’ or swamp coconut.” — 
(Curran. ) 


49477 to 49479. 


From Kafue, Northern Rhodesia. Collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agri- 
cultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received March 5. 
1920. Quoted notes by Dr. Shantz. 


49477. AULOTANDRA sp. Zinziberacee. 


**“(No. 320. December 4, 1919.) Roots of a beautiful orchidlike plant 
which forms a spike about 6 inches high. upon which one flower appears 
at a time. The flowers, about 2 to 3 inches across, have pale-yellow 
centers with the edges white to lavender or reddish lavender. They open 
in the morning and last most of the day. The swollen roots have a 
delicate flavor and are aromatic.” . 
49478. AULOTANDRA sp. Zinziberacee. 

“(No. 321. December 4, 1919.) Roots of a delicate Aulotandra with 
a lacelike pure-white flower with a touch of yellow in the center, which 
opens in the early evening and fades as soon as the sun strikes it the next 
day. Only one fiower is pushed up at a time. Like the preceding 
number [No. 49477] but more delicate, and the spike remains under the 
ground.” 

49479. LIsSSOCHILUS ARENARIUS Lindl. Orchidacez. 

“(No. 322. December 4, 1919.) Tubers of a beautiful land or soil 
orchid with a spike 134 to 23 feet high, bearing beautiful lavender flowers. 
The flower spike appears in advance of the leaves. This is one of the 
most attractive orchids I have seen.” e 

49480. Diosprros EBENASTER Retz. Diospyracez. Black sapote. 
From Salina Cruz, Oaxaca, Mexico. Seeds presented by Wilbur Barker. 

Received March 9, 1920. 

“The black sapote, which is native to Mexico, is a compact and shapely 
ornamental tree with oblong-oval glossy leaves about 4 inches long. The 
fruits, which greatly resemble those of the kaki, or Japanese persimmon, are 
light green when ripe and from 2 to 4 inches in diameter. The dark-brown or 
almost black fiesh is sweet and when cut up or mashed with orange juice makes 
a first-rate dish.” (Wilson Popenoe.) 

For previous introduction. see S. P. I. No. 44187. 


49481. Prosopis sTEPHANIANA (Bieb.) Kunth. Mimosacee. 


From Algiers, Algeria. Seeds presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received Marclr 
9, 1920. 
“Ayaba, south of Biskra, Algeria.” (Trabut.) 
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A shrubby plant, 1 to 2 feet in height, found from the eastern Mediterranean 
“OU ntries to the Caucasus and northern Africa. The branches and petioles 
ire pubescent, and the compound leayes are composed of 4 to 5 pairs of leaflets, 
vith 8 to 12 pairs of pinne in each leaflet. The thick pods are ovoid-oblong. 
(Ac apted from Boissier, Flora Orientalis, vol. 2, p. 633.) |! 

_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32728. 


19482. Cucurpira pero L. Cucurbitacee. Squash. 


‘ 


From Colon, Canal Zone, Panama. Presented by A. Maclivane, American 
__—s consulate. Received March 10, 1920. 
_“ Taboquilla squash seeds.” (JfaclIlvane.) 
49483. Prunus BessEyI Bailey. Amygdalacee. Sand cherry. 
_ From Brookings, S. Dak. Seedlings presented by N. E. Hansen, professor 
- of horticulture, South Dakota State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
_ Arts. Received March 12, 1920. 
“Sand-cherry seedlings of western South Dakota stock. They have been 
ander cultivation at this station for several plant generations.” (Hansen.) 
49484 to 49488. 
From Richmond, Victoria. Seeds presented by F. H. Baker. Received 

March 13, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Baker. 

49484. ACACIA CULTRIFORMIS A. Cunn. Mimosacez. 

“Panton Hill; rare.” 

a A shrubby acacia from Australia with. sharp-pointed, simple, whitish 
_. Jeaves and small headlike racemes of yellow flowers. Although it does 


not exceed 10 feet in height it makes a very elegant ornamental. 
(Adapted from Revue Horticole, vol. 68, p. 503.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48039. 
we 49485. AcACIA PYCNANTHA Benth. Mimosacez. 
# “Panton Hill district.” 


An Australian shrub with long, narrow, curved leaves and numerous 

_____ large flower heads, which are borne in terminal panicles. In its native 

4 country the bark of this shrub is valued for its large percentage of 

tannin. (Adapted from Revue Horticole, vol. 68, p. 504.) 

_.__ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48059. 

49486. AcACIA RETINODES Schlecht. Mimosacee. 

“A very good wattle.” 

An acacia, native to Australia, with elongated leaves up to 6 inches 

in length and elegant terminal panicles of odorous flower heads. It is 
said to flower in France almost throughout the year. (Adapted from 

_ Revue Horticole, vol. 68, p. 505.) 

' For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38758. 


; 49487. KENNEDYA RUBICUNDA (Schneev.) Vent. Fabacez. 
(Glycine rubicunda Schneev.) 


_ A shrubby, twining plant, native to New South Wales. It runs up to 
a height of 5 or 6 feet or more, producing an abundance of large showy 
dark-red flowers of a somewhat dingy appearance. The plant is easily 
propagated by seeds, which should be soaked in warm water for a few 

_ hours before planting. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 

_«~268.) 

oe _ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39873. 


> 
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49484 to 49488—Continued. 
49488. TrEcoMA SMITHII W. Wats. Bignoniacez. 
“Shrub with yellow blooms; about 5 feet high.” 


A beautiful shrubby plant, said to have been produced in Austra 
as a cross between Tecoma capensis and T. mollis. The flowers have 
orange tubes and yellow segments and are borne in large compound 
panicles. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d, ser., vol. 14, p. 649.) 


49489 to 49495. 


From Arlington, Va. Seedlings grown at the Arlington Experimental 
Farm, Va., by M. B. Waite and H. W. Truesdell. Numbered March 15, 
1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Truesdell. 

49489. Pyrus sp. Malacez. Pear. 

“(Row 1, tree 13.) Fruit: Size medium, 2 to 23 inches in diameter; — 
form regular, globose; stem medium stout, inserted in a pronounced 
cavity ; skin thin, fairly smooth; dots brownish, numerous; color yellow, — 
sometimes with red blush; flesh juicy, firm, fine grained; flavor mild; © 
dessert quality good; ripe September 1 to 15. Earlier, smaller, finer — 
grained, more tender, and slightly better in quality than the Kieffer 
variety. 

“Tree: Large, vigorous, of hybrid-oriental pear character; bark dark 
gray, branches spreading, foliage dark, abundant, 13 by 2% inches — 
(average) ; very productive; blight resistant. 

“When in very rapid growth blight occasionally goes 6 to 12 inches © 
down the shoots. Apparently less susceptible than the Kieffer variety.” — 
49490. Pyrus sp. Malacez. Pear. — 

“(Row 2, tree 15.) Fruit: Size medium, 2 to 23 inches in diameter; 
form obovoid to slightly pyriform; stem medium length, moderately ~ 
stout, set in a shallow cavity; skin rather thick, medium smooth, very | 
finely russeted; color greenish brown with a red blush; flesh juicy, 
firm, fine grained; flavor rich, very sweet; dessert quality best; ripe | 
September 10 to 20. 

* Distinctly like the Seckel pear in flavor, texture, and color, but larger — 
and with more red blush and even thicker and more sirupy juice. . 

“Tree: Medium size and vigor, Seckellike; branches slightly spread- — 
ing; bark light red; foliage fairly abundant, medium green, 13 by 23 
inches (average); has not produced heavily; rather blight resistant. 

**One blight infection has occurred, girdling the leader in the top of © 
the tree and causing removal about this point. No other blight was seen 
on this tree, in spite of severe pruning and vigorous twig tips. Probably & 
equal or superior to the Seckel and Kieffer varieties in blight resistance.” — 
49491. Pyrus sp. Malacez. Pear. 

“(Row 22, tree 15.) Fruit: Size medium, 2 by 2? inches in diameter; — 
form broadly obovoid; stem short, moderately stout, set in a very slight © 
depression; skin thin; color light yellow; flesh very juicy, fine grained; © 
flavor moderately sweet; dessert quality good: ripe September 10 to 20. — 

“ Tree: Large, vigorous; bark reddish: branches spreading or droop- 
ing; foliage abundant, light green, 14 by 1% inches (average) ; apparently : 
productive; very blight resistant (no blight observed) ; somewhat sus- — 
ceptible to San Jose scale.” 
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40480 to 49495—Continued. 
49492. Pyrus sp. Malacee. Pear. 
a “(Row 37, tree 2.) Fruit: Size medium; pyriform, with distinct neck; 
stem slender, 14 inches long; skin thin, smooth; color golden yellow; 
flesh fine grained, juicy, buttery, melting; flavor subacid; dessert quality 
Sy good to very good; ripe August 25 to September 1. 

“Tree: Large, vigorous, of European pear character; bark light gray; 
branches somewhat spreading; foliage abundant, light green, three- 
F) fourths of an inch by 1 inch (average) ; has not produced heavily; very 
4 resistant to blight (no blight observed).” 


‘A, 49493. Pyrus sp. Malacezx. Pear. 
“(Row 38, tree 26.) Fruit: Size medium, 24 by 3 to 34 inches; pyri- 
' form with a tendency to obconic, neck distinct; stem rather thick, about 
three-fourths of an inch long; skin thin, smooth, dots numerous, small; 
color yellow with crimson cheek, sometimes covering entire surface; 
. flesh fine grained, melting; dessert quality good; ripe August 10 to 20. 
i “Tree: Size moderately large and rather vigorous; bark brown; 
branches rather spreading; foliage moderately abundant, medium green; 
has not produced heavily; very resistant to blight (no blight observed).” 


49494. Pyrrus sp. Malacee. Pear. 
4 “(Row 1, tree 10.) Fruit: Size medium; 24 by 24 inches; form regu- 
i lar, obconic; stem stout, 1 inch long, base fleshy, inserted in a broad 


: shallow cavity; skin rough, rather thick, tender; dots few, large; color 
; yellow; flesh juicy, soft, rather fine grained, melting; flavor rather 
a sweet ; dessert quality good; ripe about October 1. 

2 “Tree: Large, vigorous; bark light brown; branches somewhat spread- 
ing; foliage abundant, rather dark; productive; blight resistance about 
the same as the Kieffer variety.” 

, 49495. Pyrus sp. Malacez. Pear. 

_ “(Row 36, tree 4.) Fruit: Size medium, 2 inches in diameter by 24 

inches in length; pyriform; stem medium stout, seven-eighths of an inch 

long, inserted in a very small cavity; skin thin, tender, smooth, glossy, 
waxen; dots numerous, inconspicuous; three-fourths of the surface 
covered with crimson, the rest light yellow; flesh medium juicy, firm, 

fine grained, mild; dessert quality fair to good; ripe August 10 to 20. 

“Tree: Medium size and vigor, of European pear character; bark red- 

: dish brown; branches rather upright; foliage not abundant, light green, 

4 1 by 13 inches (average); has not been productive; blight resistant 

. (observed only on forced top grafts).” 


96. Dioscorrs aLtata L. Dhioscoreacee. Greater yam. 


- Grown for several years at the Plant-Introduction Field Station, Brooks- 
- yille, Fla. Numbered March 25, 1920, for convenience in recording dis- 
tribution. 
om A yam obtained from O. P. Wernicke, Brooksville, Fla., who brought it 
from Avon Park, Fla., where he had grown it in light sandy soil with much 
success. This yam has a high water content, and when cut into pieces, boiled, 
and mashed it is easily beaten to a light, creamy corlSistency without the addi- 
on of milk. This is considered to be the best method of preparing this type 
of yam for the table, and when it is so prepared it is scarcely distinguishable 
m mashed potato.” (R. A. Young.) 
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49497. Houcus sorcuum L. Poacee. Sorgh 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) | 

From Kampala, Uganda. Seeds presented by L. Hewett, acting Director 

of Agriculture, Uganda Protectorate, through Prof. C. V. Piper. Num- 
bered March 20, 1920. . 

“A red-seeded variety of sorghum grown by the Nubians along the Kongo.” 
(H. N. Vinail.) 


49498 to 49501. Honcus sorcuum L. Poacee. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) : 
From Ibadan, Nigeria. Seeds presented by A. H. Kirby, acting Director o 
Agriculture, Southern Nigeria, through Prof. C. V. Piper. Numbered 
March 20, 1920. Quoted notes by H. N. Vinall. 
49498. “A variety with flat light-red seed. Native name Aha Bawa.” 
49499. “A variety with white flat seed similar to the variety formerly 
grown in the United States under the name ‘ Jerusalem corn.’ Native 
name Farafara.” . 
49500. “A pink-seeded variety. Native name Kurwa-prin-sosia.” : 
49501. “A variety with seed similar to those of Aha Bawa [S. P. I. No. 
49498], but somewhat smaller and deeper red. Native name not 
known.” 


49502 to 49504. Hoicus sorcHum L. Poacee. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 

From Kampala, Uganda. Seeds presented by L. Hewett, acting Director | 

of Agriculture, Uganda Protectorate, through Prof. C. V. Piper. Num- 
bered March 20, 1920. Quoted notes by H. N. Vinall. q 
49502. “A variety with small dark-red seed, like those of Sumac sorgo. 

This is probably a sweet-stemmed variety. Native name Namatera.” | 


49503. “A variety with small dark-red seed, like Namatera [S. P. lL 
No. 49502]. The seeds appear almost identical. Native name Kani.” 


49504. “A variety with small dark-red seed, very much like Namatera 
[S. P. I. No. 49502] and Kaini [S. P. I. No. 49503], but with a shallow 
dent in the blossom end of the seed. Native name Kakoba Kamnuba.” 


49505. PHYLLosTACHYS PUBERULA NIcRA (Lodd.) Houzeau. Poacese. 
(P. nigra Munro.) Bamboo. 


From Niles, Calif. Plants presented by the California Nursery Co. Re 
ceived April 17, 1920. 


“The black bamboo is one of the important cultivated species in Japan, al- 
though it is smaller than the other timber sorts, seldom growing over 20 feet 
and 13 inches in diameter. 

“'The culms when young are covered with dark-brown to purple spots which © 
spread as it grows older until the whole culm becomes dark brown, almost 
black, except just below the nodes, where there is an ash-gray line. This dark 4 
color at once distinguishes the species from all other Japanese bamboos. 

“This is one of the hardiest forms grown in England and is certainly one of 
the most decorative kinds.  f 

“The uses of this species are limited to the manufacture of furniture, numer- 
ous household articles, and fancy fishing poles, for all of which these black 
bamboos are peculiarly fitted.” (David Fairchild.) rf 
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49506 to 49521. 


From Poona, Bombay Presidency, India. Seeds presented by Dr. William 
‘Burns, economic botanist, Bombay Department of Agriculture. Num- 


bered March 26, 1920. 
49506. ANDROPOGON CARICOSUS L. Poacer. Grass. 


A grass with erect stems, forming tufts at the rooting nodes of the 
ereeping base. The linear leaves are 6 to 8 inches long and the racemes 
are pale green or silvery. Native to tropical Asia and Madagascar. 
(Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 2, p. 987.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41886. 


49507. ANDROPOGON CARICOSUS L. Poacer. Grass. 
Received as Andropogon annulatus. 
49508. ANDROPOGON PACHYARTHRUS Hack. Poacer. Grass. 


An annual grass with linear glabrous leaves and slender stems, 6 to 
18 inches high, suberect and decumbent below. Native of the East Indies 
and Dekkan, India. (Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 2, p. 
976.) 

Received as Andropogon pumilus. 

49509. ANDROPOGON PURPUREO-SERICEUS Hochst. Poacee. Grass. 

A robust annual grass with smooth and polished erect stems 3 to 4 feet 
high, and linear leaves 8 to 10 inches long. Native to Abyssinia. 
{Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 2, p. 984.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41891. 

49510. ANDROPOGON PERTUSUS (L.) Willd. Poacee. Grass. 


A perennial grass native to southern Asia and tropical and sub- 
tropical Australia. One of the best grasses to withstand long droughts, 
while it will bear any amount of feeding. It endures cold better than 
some other Queensland Andropogons, and though not so palatable to pas- 
ture animals as some other grasses it is valuable for the summer season, 
when many others fail in the arid interior. It is of inferior value where 


the best English grasses can be grown; it is even apt to strangle them. 


(Adapted from Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical Planis, p. 42.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34046. 

49511. ANDROPOGON TRINII Steud. Poacex. Grass. 
(A. monticola trinii Hooker. ) 

A perennial grass with slender culms, 1 to 3 feet high, in dense tufts 
and with spreading branches at length erect. Native to India, the East 
Indies, and tropical Africa. (Adapted from Thiselton-Dyer, Flora Capen: 
sis, vol. 7, p. 349.) 

Received as Andropogon monticola. 

49512. AprupDA aRIsTATA Torner. Poacez. Grass. 


A creeping perennial grass, commonly found in hedges or other shady 
places in the plains of northern India and in the Himalayas, ascending to 
7,000 feet in altitude. It is used for fodder in the Banda district. 
(Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, 
vol. 1, p. 272.) 

Received as Andropogon varia. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41892. 
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49506 to 49521—Continued. . 


49513. BRACHIARIA ERUCIFORMIS (J. H. Smith) Griseb, Poaces. Grass, 
(Panicum isachne Roth.) 

A grass from the plains of India and from watery places at altitudes 
of 6,000 feet in Kashmir and the Punjab to Bengal and southward to 
Ceylon. The slender much-branched stems are 1 to 2 feet high, with | 
bearded nodes and softly hairy or glabrous leaves. (Adapted from 
Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 7, p. 28.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32429. = 
49514. CENCHRUS BIFLORUS Roxb. Poacer. Grass. 


A grass with simple stems, 6 to 24 inches long, and linear-lanceolate ; 
leaves 38 to 10 inches long; native to the Hast Indies. (Adapted from 
Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 2, p. 917.) . 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No, 41894. 
49515. CHLORIS PARAGUAIENSIS Steud. Poacer. Grass. 


“A perennial grass native to India, Burma, and Ceylon, but now 
widespread in the Tropics. According to Duthie it is considered in 
northern India a good fodder grass up to the time of flowering, after 
which time cattle will not touch it. In Australia it is considered one 
of the best grasses fo rpasturage and hay. An earlier test in this 
country with S. P. I. No. 36255 did not indicate that it is of much 
value.” (¢.. ¥; Piper.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41897. 

49516. CoIx LacryMa-JopBI L. Poacee. Job’s-tears. 


This plant, native to southern Asia, New Guinea, and Polynesia, is 
cultivated for food by the eastern hill tribes of India and supplies a 
staple article of diet to the Tankhul Nagas of Manipur; it is also grown 
in Burma. The form cultivated for food has an easily breakable, 
deeply furrowed shell, that of the wild plant being extremely hard and 
shining. Seeds require long soaking before they are sown. The plant — 
thrives best under humid conditions. (Adapted from Mueller, Select 
Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 135.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48012. 

49517. DINEBRA ARABICA Jacg. Poacee. Grass. 

A laxly cespitose, somewhat rigid annual, branched from the base,” 
with the culms sometimes prostrate, sometimes ascending or obliquely 
erect, 1 to 18 inches long. Plentiful, but in few localities, on plains 
flooded in the rainy season between Loanda and Quicuxe, or in damp 
groves or in drying-up ponds. Native to tropical Africa and the East 
Indies. (Adapted from Hiern, Catalogue of Welwitsch’s African Plants, 
vol. 2, pt. 1, p. 223.) ; 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41902. 

49518. ISCHAEMUM CILIARE Retz. Poacee. Grass. 

“ One form of this grass is harvested in and near Colombo, Island of 
Ceylon, and is extensively brought into town as fodder for cattle. It 
is well known as the Rat-tena, literally ‘ red-grass,’ of the Singhalese.” 
(Trimen, Handbook of the Flora of Ceylon, vol. 5, p. 216.) 


A grass with stems 6 inches to 2 feet long, slender or sometimes stout, 
erect or sometimes creeping, and with leaves 2 to 6 inches long. Native — 
to Bengal, the lower Himalayas, and Ceylon. (Adapted from Hooker, — 
Flora of British India, vol. 7, p. 133.) 


; 4s 
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49519. ISCHAEMUM SULCATUM Hack. Poacee. Grass. 
az A grass, native to India, with slender stems, 8 to 18 inches long, and 
4 with leaves 2 to 10 mches long. It is very nutritious and is largely 
| used as fodder wherever it occurs in abundance. It grows along the 
edges of cultivated land in the black soil of central India, where it is 
known as Pownia or Pona. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India, vol. 7, p. 137.) - 
=~. For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41912. 

i 49520. ISEILEMA ANTHEPHOROIDES Hack. Poacee. Grass. 


. A stout, tufted grass, less than 3 feet high, with erect or ascending 
: stems, linear leaves, and crowded leafy panicles. Native to the southern 
Dekkan Peninsula. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 
Tone 219) 
An annual grass, one of the most valuable forest fodder grasses in the 
Indian peninsula. (Adapted from the Agricultural Journal of India, vol. 
; 12, Special Indian Scientific Number, p. 135.) 
5 For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41913. 


49521. PENNISETUM CILIARE (L.) Link. Poacee. Grass. 
(P. cenchroides Rich.) 

r Dhaman. A perennial, spreading, fodder grass, adapted to desert 
“ regions, and native to tropical Africa and subtropical southwestern Asia. 
It is well adapted for silage, green fodder, and hay, and is so nutritious 
as to have led to the native saying: “ What ghi (or ghee, i. e., clarified 
butter) is to man, that the dhaman is to a horse.” (Adapted from 
Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 364.) 


s For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41915. 


522 to 49524. Dicrrarta exinis (Kippist) Stapf. Poacee. 
Fundi. 


From Mano, Sierra Leone, West Africa. Seed presented by D. W. Scotland, 
Director of Agriculture, Njala, Mano, Sierra Leone, through Prof. C. V. 
Piper. Numbered March 26, 1920. 


_A cereal native to tropical Africa and cultivated in West Africa, where it 
was first observed in 1798. It closely resembles Digitaria longiflora, which is 
D bably the wild ancestral form. The grain has a very good flavor, and it is 
be lieved that if it were exported to Europe it might prove a valuable addition 
to the light farinaceous articles of food used by the delicate or convalescent. 
The plant is said not to require manuring and to thrive well in light soils and 
even in rocky situations. It is grown in Nigeria at an elevation of 4,000 feet. 
(Adapted from Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, No 8, p. 383, 1915.) 


«49522. Light type. 49524. Medium type. 
49523. Heavy type. 


z 
49525 and 49526. 
? 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Tubers presented by the director of the Botanic 
Gardens. Received February 7, 1920. 


49525. CoLOCASIA ESCULENTA (L.) Schott. Aracee. Taro. 


aes 


<a 4: 9 


wt: 


“Tallus belang, or tallus soerat. This is a yellow-fleshed taro. The 
4 meaning of the vernacular names is said by Dr. P. J. S. Cramer to be 
s ‘striped taro.” (R. A. Young.) 
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49526. XANTHOSOMA SAGITTAEFOLIUM (L.) Schott. Aracez. Yautia. 


“ Kiempoel poetieh. Introduced for testing in the South.” (R. A. 
Young.) 


49527 to 49567. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock and sent through 
Dr. H. L. Lyon, department of botany and forestry, Hawaiian Sugar- 
Planters’ Association. Received February 19, 1920. 


, “All of the seeds, except those of No. 963, were collected on Mount Gedeh, q 
Java, in July and August, 1919.” (Lyon.) 

49527. AMOMUM COCCINEUM (Blume) Benth. and Hook. Zinziberacez. 
(Hlettaria coccinea Blume.) 


(No. 929.) A perennial herb, native to the more humid portions of 
Java, with narrowly acuminate leaves and oblong dense spikes of flowers. — 
(Adapted from Blume, Enumeratio Plantarum Javae, p. 53.) 4 
49528. Areca sp. Phoenicacee. Palm. — 


(No. 933.) A palm characterized by its lofty trunk, pinnate leaves, | 
whose stalks are rolled up into cylinders at the bases, and drupelike 
fruits with fibrous rinds. (Adapted from Lindley, Treasury of Botany, | 
vol. 1, p. 88.) . 
49529. CALOPHYLLUM HASSKARLIT Teijsm. and Binn. Clusiacee. 


(No. 795.) A tree up to 20 meters in height, found throughout the : 
East Indies, but rare in Java. In southern Preanger, Java, the wood ~ 
is renowned as building material. (Adapted from Heyne, Nuttige 
Pianten van Nederlandschindié, vol. 3, p. 267.) ; 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 11021. 
49530. CyrTOSTACHYS LAKKA Beccari. Phcenicacee. Palm. © 


(No. 693.) A stately and elegant palm, native to the Hast Indies, | 
with a slender spineless stem crowned by a cluster of boldly arched % 
leaves 3 to 4 feet in length. The fruits are elongate egg-shaped and about F 
half an inch Jong. (Adapted from Beccari, Annales du Jardin Botanique © 
de Buitenzorg, vol. 2, p. 141, and Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horti- 
culture, vol. 2, p. 947.) j 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46865. 
49581. DIANELLA ENSIFOLIA (L.) Red. Liliacee. ‘ 

(No. 800.) A very attractive member of the lily family from tropical 
Asia, with long grasslike leaves, lax panicles of blue or white flowers, — 
and globose blue fruits which remain on the plant for some time after 
maturing. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 1404.) : 
49532. DRYMOPHLOEUS PROPINQUUS Beccari. Phocenicacer. | 

(No. 752.) A rather small palm, native to New Guinea, with a stem i 
up to 24 meters in height and 2 centimeters thick. The leaves, about | 
a meter and a half long, are irregularly pinnate with pinne about 30 
centimeters in length. (Adapted from Beccari, Malesia, vol. 1, p. 43.) | 

H 


a 


49533. Ficus ALBA Reinw. Moracez. 


(No. 960.) A shrub or small tree from the Malay Archipelago at 
altitudes under 4,000 feet. Its variously shaped leaves are 5 to 8 inches . 
long, with whitish lower surfaces, and the axillary fruits are about half y 
an inch in diameter. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. * 
5, p. 580.) . 
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(49534. Ficus sp. Moracee. 
(No. 962.) 


49535. Ficus sp. Moracer. 

(No. 963.) “From Johore, Federated Malay States.” (Zyon.) 
49536. Ficus sp. Moracee. 

(No. 964.) 

49537. GARCINIA CORNEA L. Clusiacee. 

(No. 831.) A small erect tree, distributed throughout the Malay 
Archipelago. It has oblong or oblong-lanceolate leathery, shining leaves, 
4 to 6 inches long. and roundish, bright-red fruits the size of a small 
orange. The seeds are inclosed in a white, juicy, very acid aril. 
(Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 1, p. 260.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. IL. No. 39549. 

49538. LAGERSTROEMIA SPECIOSA (Muenchh.) Pers. Lythracez. 
(L. flos-reginae Retz.) Crape myrtle. 

(No. 711.) A tree 50 to 60 feet in height, with leaves 4 to 8 inches 
long and large panicles of flowers, which vary in color from rose to 
purple from morning to evening. This is the chief timber tree in Assam, 
eastern Bengal, and Chittagong, India, where it occurs along river banks 
and in swampy ground and is commonly cultivated as an avenue tree. 
It has been introduced into southern California. (Adapted from Watt. 
Dictionary of the Commercial Products of India, vol. 4, p. 701, and 
Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, vol. 3, p. 1775.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45911. 

49539. LicuaLta spinosa Thunb. Pheenicacez. Palm. 

(No. 848.) A stout palm, 10 to 12 feet high, forming dense tufts, com- 
- mon on wet places throughout the Malay Peninsula. The trunk is about 
3 inches thick, and the leaves are 6 or 7 feet long, with spiny petioles and 


round kidney-shaped blades about 4 feet in diameter. The spadix is 


longer than the leaves, and the spathes are green sprinkled with brown- 
ish scurf. (Adapted from Calcutta Journal of Natural History, vol. 5, 


Dp. 322.) 

49540. LINOSPADIX PETRICKIANA Hort. Pheenicacee. Palm. 
(No. 774.) A very elegant palm, native to New Guinea, of low, 

graceful, spreading habit. The long pinnate leaves have slender acumi- 

nate pinnez. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, third series, vol. 24, 

p. 298.) 

49541. Livistona sp. Pheenicacee. Palm. 
(No. 815.) The palms of this genus are trees with terminal fan- 

shaped leaves, with branching flower spikes growing out from among 


© the leaves. They are distributed throughout tropical Asia and Australia. 


(Adapted from Lindley, Treasury of Botany, vol. 2, p. 699.) 


49542. MAGNOLIA BLUMEI Prantl. Magnoliacez. 

(Manglietia glauca Blume.) 
_ (No. 695.) A tall glabrous tree with leathery oval or oblong leaves, 
5 to 7 inches long, solitary terminal yellowish flowers an inch and 
a half in Jength, and ovoid fruits the size of a hen’s egg. It is dis- 
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tributed throughout Java. (Adapted from King, Materials for a Flora 
of the Malayan Peninsula, vol. 1, p. 14.) / 


49543. MorRINDA BRACTEATA Roxb. Rubiacee. 

(No, 760.) A medium-sized tree with a slender trunk, native to the — 
eastern portions of the East Indian Archipelago. The most useful part 4 
of this tree is the root, which is a source of a red dye for linen and © 
yarns, used by itself or with sapan wood (Caesalpinia sapan). ‘The — 
fruits are given to children as a vermifuge. (Adapted from Heyne, Nut- — 
tige Planten van Nederlandschindié, vol. 4, p. 207.) F 


49544. Myrica JAvANICA Blume. Myricacez. 

(No, 836.) An aromatic shrub, native to Java, with obovate leathery 
leaves and dicecious catkins. (Adapted from Blume, Biidragen Flora — 
Nederlandsch Indié, vol. 1, p. 517.) 


49545. MyrisTicA INERS Blume. Myristicacez, 

(No. 691.) <A tree with slender dark-brown branchlets, oblong-lance- 
olate papery leaves up to 7 inches long, and large oblong fruits borne 
singly or in pairs, up to 8 inches long and half as thick. It is native 
to Java. (Adapted from Journal and Proceedings, Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. 75, pt. 2, p. 280.) 


49546. NAGEIA CUPRESSINA (R. Br.) F. Muell. Taxacez. 
(Podocarpus cupressina R. Br.) 

(Nos. 797 and 809.) A lofty evergreen tree, distributed throughout 
the Malay Archipelago. On the older branches the leaves are minute 
and lanceolate; on the younger branches the leaves are linear, distichous, 
and spreading. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 5, 
p. 650.) 

49547. NECTANDRA ANGUSTIFOLIA (Schrad.) Nees and Mart. Lauracee. 


Mohs 


(No. 835.) A tree native to southern Brazil with narrowly lanceo- 
late acuminate leaves and axillary panicles of flowers. The wood is 
used for interiors of houses and for cabinetwork. (Adapted from 
Correa, Flora do Brazil, p. 46, and Linnaea, vol. 8, p. 48.) 

49548. ONCOSPERMA FILAMENTOSUM Blume. Phoenicacez. Palm 
(Areca tigillaria Jack.) 

(No. 726.) <A very elegant palm with a trunk 30 to 40 fcet high, dis- — 
tinctly annulate and armed, and with a thick graceful crowu. The pin- — 
nate leaves are 10 to 12 feet long with pinne about a foot long. On the — 
borders of paddy swamps in the Malay Peninsula this palm is quite com- 
mon, (Adapted from Calcutta Journal of Natural History, vol. 5, p. 
464.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45962. 


49549. ONCOSPERMA HORRIDUM (Griffith) Scheff. Phconicacer. Palm. 
(Areca horrida Griffith. ) . 

(No. 707.) A stately palm, 30 to 40 feet tall, indigenous to the 
Straits Settlements. The trunk is annulate and much armed, and the 
pinnate dark-green leaves, which spread in every direction, are up to 16 
feet in length and 5 feet in width. The axillary spadix has a stout yel- 
low peduncle, and the round, purplish black fruits are the size of a 
musket ball. (Adapted from Calcutta Journal of Natural History, vol. 
3d, Dp. 460.) 


2 ; 
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_ 49550. OrEODOXxA sp. Phoenicacee. Palm. 


' (No. 771.) Some ef the species of this genus are among the most 
graceful of palms, their slender ringed trunks becoming nearly a hundred 
feet in height and bearing large terminal pinnate leaves. (Adapted from 
Lindley, Treasury of Botany, pt. 2. v. 321.) 

49551. OToPHORA SPECTABILIS Blume. Sapindacer. 

(No. 741.) A sapindaceous tree, native to Java, with alternate leaves 
composed of 7 to 15 pairs of narrowly oblong leaflets, terminal clusters 
of small flowers, and round berrylike fruits. (Adapted from Koorders 
and Valeton, Boomsoorten op Java, Bijdrage No. 9, p. 171.) 

49552. PANDANUS AURANTIACUS Ridley. Pandanacez. 

(No. 887.) <A large branching shrub about 12 feet tall with stems 2 or 

3 inches thick, found in swampy places near the sea in the Malay 


Peninsula. The very narrow leaves are 3 feet long and 13 inches wide, 


glaucous green and sharp pointed. The female inflorescence consists of 
a stout rachis a foot long and five globose orange heads. (Adapted froin 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Straits Branch, vol. 41, p. 49.) 
49553. PARANEPHELIUM MACROPHYLLUM King. Sapindacee. 

(No. 841.) A tree 20 to 40 feet high, native to Perak, Java. The al- 
ternate, coriaceous pinnate leaves are 18 to 30 inches long, and the 
flowers are borne in erect axillary panicles. The surface of the globular 
woody fruits is covered with thick spines. (Adapted from Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 65, p. 450.) 

49554. PINANGA KUHEII Blume. Pheenicacex. Palm. 


(No. 847.) A palm 16 to 25 feet high, native to the lower altitudes of 
western Java, with a ringed stem 2 inches in diameter. The leaves are 
terminal, with petioles 2 feet long and elliptical blades about 4 feet Jong. 
(Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 31, p. 97.) 


‘ 49555. PoLYALTHIA LATERIFLORA (Blume) Kurz. Annonacer. 


(No. 806.) A tree 50 to 70 feet tall, found at low altitudes in Perak, 
Java. The leaves are leathery, oblong to elliptic-obleng, with shining 
upper surfaces and up to 15 inches in length, and the greenish yellow 
thickish flowers are borne in fascicles. (Adapted from King, Materials 
for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula, vol. 1, p. 307.) 


49556. PoLyconum sp. Polygonaces, 

(No. 697.) 
49557. RANDIA DUMETORUM (Retz.) Lam. Rubiacex. 

(No. 833.) A deciduous thorny shrub or small tree, found throughout 
India and distributed eastward to southern China. The bark and fruit 


are used medicinally, the former as an external remedy to relieve 


pains and the latter as an emetic, for which purpose it is considered very 


valuable. The fresh ripe fruit is also roasted and eaten by the natives 


in many parts of the country. The light-colored compact wood is used 
for agricultural implements. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India, vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 389.) 


_ 49558. RanpIA TOMENTOSA (Blume) Hook. f. Rubiacezx. 


(No. 957.) <A large shrub with very stout branches and very stout 
horizontal spines 1 to 2 inches long. The obovate or roundish leathery 
leaves are about 2 inches in length, and the velvety flowers are usually 
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solitary. This species is distributed from southern India eastward to 
Java. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 8, p. 110.) 
49559. SABAL MAURITIAEFORMIS (Karst.) Griseb. and Wendl. Pheeni- 
cacer. Palm. 
(No. 781.) A West Indian palm with a trunk 60 to 80 feet in height and 
over a foot in diameter and large roundish leaves multifid to the middle 
and up to 12 feet in diameter. The black fruits are about the size of 
peas. (Adapted from Grisebach, Flora of the British West Indies, p. 514. " 
49560. Satacra sp. Hippocrateaceer. : 
(No. 945.) The species of this genus are smooth erect or trailing 
evergreen shrubs with opposite shining laurellike leaves and very small 
green or yellowish flowers. (Adapted from Lindley, Treasury of Bot- 
any, pt. 2, p. 1007.) 
49561. STADMANNIA FRASERI Linden, Sapindacez. 


(No. 719.) The species of Stadmannia are trees with pinnate leaves 
having three to five pairs of elongated elliptical smooth leaflets and 
axillary panicles of small flowers. The wood is hard. (Adapted from 
Engler and Prantl, Natirlichen Pflanzenfamilien, vol. 3, pt. 5, p. 3834.) 


No published description of this species seems to be available in 
Washington. 


49562. STYRAX sp. Styracaces. 


(No. 808.) The members of this genus are trees or shrubs native to | 
Asia and North America, with entire leaves and racemes of white 
flowers. (Adapted from Lindley, Treasury of Botany, pt. 2, p. 1109.) 


49563. TrECTONA GRANDIS L. f. Verbenacez. Teak. 


(No. 882.) The common teak is a native of southern and central 
India. The young branches are quadrangular, the leaves are opposite 
and elliptical or egg shaped, and the white flowers are borne in terminal 
panicles. The wood is highly prized by shipbuilders because of its great 
strength and durability. (Adapted from Lindley, Treasury of Botany, 
pt. 2, p. 1129.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42874. 
49564. TERMINALIA ARBOREA (Teysm.) Koord. and Val. Combretacee. 


(No. 732.) A tree 30 meters high and 65 centimeters in diameter, 
distributed throughout Java at altitudes under 1,000 feet. The fruits 
are used only medicinally; a decoction is said to be a remedy for coli¢ 
and other digestive disorders. (Adapted from Heyne, Nuttige Planten 
Nederlandschindié, vol. 3, p. 355.) 


49565. TERMINALIA ARJUNA (Roxb.) Wight and Arn. Combretacee. 


(No. 689.) Arjan. A very large tree with smooth green or whitish 
bark, found on river banks throughout central and southern India. The 
leaves are narrowly oblong, about 9 inches long, and the flowers, which 
appear in April and May, are borne in terminal panicles. This tree 
yields a transparent gum which is used as a drug in northern India; the 
bark is used for tanning, and the wood for carts and agricultural im- 
plements. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products 
of India, vol. 6, pt. 4. ». 16, and Beddome, Flora Sylvatica of India, 
vol. 1, pl. 28.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 43668. 
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9566. VoACANGA GBANDIFOLIA (Miquel) Rolfe. Apocynacee. 
52> (Pootia grandifolia Miquel.) 

_ (No. 744.) A shrub or small tree, native to Java, with opposite dark- 
green elliptic-oblong leaves up to a foot in length. The white flowers are 
* borne in racemelike clusters. (Adapted from Miquel, Flora van Neder- 

__ landsch Indié, vol. 2, p. 417.) 
_ 49567. Catamussp. Pheenicacee. Rattan palm. 


(No. 932.) There are several species of this genus whose stems are 
known under the names of rattan or canes. These have reedlike stems, 
_ Tarely more than an inch or two in thickness, and pinnate leaves. The 
- flowers are small, generally pink or greenish, and the fruits are covered 
_ with smooth, shining scales. (Adapted from Lindley, Treasury of Botany, 
g 3 ‘vol. 1, p. 191. ae 


568 to 49581. 


rom Paris, France. Seeds presented by Prof. E. Schribaux, directeur 
_ de la Station d’Essais de Semences. Received March 27, 1920. Quoted 
pe _ in italic by Professor Schribaux; other notes by C. W. Warburton. 
- 49568. AVENA sTERILIS L. Poacex. Oats. 
) “Avoine du Maroc. A black oat with ae medium-slender lemmas, 
“weak to medium-strong awns, and numerous basal bristles. Probably a 
__ Winter form and identical with the black kernels in S. P. I. No. 46565.” 
a 49569 and 49570. Avena sativa L. Poacee. Oats. 
49569. “Ligowo X Brie. A segregating hybrid.” 
ig 49570. “ Ligowo X Brie. A segregating hybrid.” 

. (49571 to 49578. Triticum arsTivuM L. Poacer. Common wheat. 
: (T. vulgare Vill.) 

49571. “ Blé de Bordeaux.” 

49572. “ Blé de Gironde.” 

49573. “ Bladette de Puylaurens.” 

49574. “ Rieti X Japhet (No. 30 ou A4),” 

49575. “ Rouge de Alsace X Bordeauzr (Bl).” 
_ 49576. “ Rouge de Alsace X Bordeaur (B2).” 

49577. “ Rouge de Alsace X Bordeauzr (B3).” 
_ 49578. “ Rouge de Alsace X Bordeaugr (B4).” 
49579 and 49580. Triticum purtmM Desf. Poacezx. Durum wheat. 


‘Te 


‘ 
J t 
. 


4 i, 49579. “ Bié de Fanjfaron.”’ 49580. “ Enano de Jaen.” 
49581. Triticum Turcipum L. Poacer. Poulard wheat. 
+ _ “ Poulard de Australie.” 
2 to 49612. 


4 m Kafue, Northern Rhodesia. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, 
. "Agricultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received March 
5 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 

49582. Acacta sp. Mimosacee. 


ake 346. December 7, 1919.) An acacia with very delicate papery 
. pods; abundant along the upper Kafue River.” 


‘al 


. 
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495838. Acacia sp. Mimosacerx. 


“(No. 349. December 7, 1919.) A large acacia with thick pods; prob- 
ably the same as No. 276 [S. P. I. No. 49224]; is like A. robusta. One 
of the prominent, larger acacias of this region.” 


49584. CucuRBITA MAXIMA Duchesne. Cucurbitacer. Pumpkin. 

“(No. 315. December 4, 1919.) A large pumpkin of the ordinary type.” 

49585. CyMBOPOGON RUFUS (Nees) Rendie. Poacer. Grass. 
(Andropogon rufus Kunth.) 

“(No. 356. December 7, 1919.) One of the coarser grasses. I question 

whether this is a good grass for grazing, but it might do for roughage or 

dry fodder.” 


49586 and 49587. Diospyros SENEGALENSIS Perr. Diospyracev. $ 
Inkulu. — 
49586. “(No. 296. Bolenga Camp on the Kafue River. November 
26, 1919.) A small tree, 10 to 15 feet, in height, which is more — 
abundant here than any other type of fruit tree. The fruit, which — 
is called inkulu, inchange, or chanja, is much prized by the natives. — 
It is somewhat smaller than No. 295 [S. P. I. No. 49466] but of 
equally good flavor; it has one to five seeds (usually three to four 
in each fruit), is yellow or slightly tan in color, and when not — 
ripe is apparently full of tannin. When the natives wish to eat © 
this or any other fruit they either chop down some of the larger ; 
limbs or the whole tree in order to secure the fruit with little or — 
no exertion ; they have no respect for trees or any natural growth.” a 
49587. ‘“‘(No. 297. Bolenga Camp on the Kafue River. November — 
25, 1919.) A superior tree of No. 296 [S. P. I. No. 49586]. This © 
tree has somewhat longer fruits, which are sweeter and of much — 
better flavor than those from the ordinary trees.” 
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49588. EryYTHRINA sp. Fabacez. 


(No. 347. December 7, 1919.) A tree with thick pods which are 
constricted around each red bean. Used only as an ornament.” 


49589. GARCINIA LIVINGSTONEI T. Anders. Clusiaceer. 
“(No. 302. November 25, 1919.) More seeds of No. 263a [S. P. I. 


No. 49169] but collected at Kafue, where it is known as munkononga 
in the Chimyanja tongue.” 
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49590. GossyPIuM sp. Malvacee. % 

“(No. 325. December 6, 1919.) A shrub 6 feet high which produces 
a large number of bolls that contain numerous seeds covered with very 
short brownish lint.” 


49591 and 49592. LacENARIA vuLGARIS Schrad. Cucurbitacee. Gourd. 
49591. “(No. 316. December 4, 1919.) A small gourd used green 
as a vegetable; it is very good. All these fruits are stewed green 
as a vegetable in this country.” } 
49592. “(No. 334. December 7, 1919.) A gourd used by the na- 
tives as soap; also said to be food for cattle and pigs; grows on — 
a vine covering trees that are 20 to 30 feet high.” 
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49598. LuFFA CYLINDRICA (l.) Roemer. Cucurbitaces. 
(ZL. aegyptiaca Mill.) 


“(No. 303. November 25, 1919.) Seed of the luffa, which grows 
abundantly here. Same as No. 273a [S. P. I. No. 49163].” 


49594. Maninor GLAZIOVIT Muell. Arg. Euphorbiacee. Ceara rubber. 


“(No. 351. December 7, 1919.) The Ceara rubber plant was intro- 
duced from South America, but is now one of the chief rubber plants 
of Africa. The trees seem to grow well and are about 15 feet high.” 


49595. OcHNA PoLYNEURA Gilg. Ochnacee. 


“(No. 326. December 7, 1919.) A smali tree, 6 to 15 feet. which has 
unusually attractive light-green foliage and yellow flowers. The ochnas 
are among the most attractive trees of this section. For ornamentals 
they should be valuable wherever they can be grown. They withstand 
long droughts in this country, but their reaction to cold or frost will have 
to be determined experimentally.” 


A fruiting branch of this shrub is shown in Plate V. 
49596. OcHNA sp. Ochnacee. — 


“(No. 327. December 7, 1919.) A low bush with red calyces, black 
carpels, and light glaucous leaves. A most attractive plant, 1 to 14 feet 
high, forming a low clump, which when in fruit is a mass of red sepals 
set off by green and later black carpels. This is by far the most beau- 
tiful ochna I have seen, but it forms only a low bush, seldom 2 feet high. 
The shape is that of a low mound, about three or four times as wide as 
itis high. The edge is often silvery with the foliage, while the top is red 
and black from the sepals and carpels.” 

49597. OpINA EDULIS Sond. Anacardiacee. 

(No. 33838. December 7, 1919.) A dark-purple grapelike fruit with a 
delicate skin, somewhat musty in flavor but pleasant after the first taste. 
It is eaten by the natives and is supposed to be a cure for ‘ black water 
fever.’ The fruits are produced before the leaves, the latter appearing at 
about the time the fruits are ripe. The plant is acaulescent, or at least 
does not develop much above the surface of the soil and thus escapes the 
annual fires. It is abundant from Pretoria to Kafue.” 

49598. SESAMUM ORIENTALE L. Pedaliacee. Sesame, 


“(No. 348. December 7, 1919.) A plant quite abundant on the flats; 
said by the natives to be an oil plant.” 
49599. StrycHNos sp. Loganiacezx. 


“(No. 310. December 4, 1919.) The small-fruited sweet variety; it is 
relished by the natives. It is lemoen-orange in color, has a thick stony 
rind, yellowish brown inside, and is rather juicy, with a tart but very 
agreeable flavor. It is unlike any fruit I have eaten, is much easier to 
eat than an orange and, I should say, as agreeable to the taste. In eating, 
the seeds are rejected, as are those of pomegranates. The fruits are borne 
in great abundance and apparently are possessed of excellent keeping 
qualities. I think this well worth trying out in cultivation.” 


For an illustration of fruits of this species, see Plate VI. 
49600. StrRYCHNOS sp. Loganiacex. 


_“(No. 311. December 4, 1919.) A large fruit, 3 to 5 inches across, 
very like No. 310 [S. P. I. No. 49599], but not of as good flavor according 
to the natives. I doubt whether there is much difference.” 
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49601. Viana sp. Fabacer. 


“(No. 348. December 7, 1919.) This bean looks something like 
cowpea, but is apparently a perennial; it was not seen in bloom. It 
grows 3 to 4 feet high and produces a good crop of beans. Those sent 
were the first ones to ripen.” 


49602. ‘“(No. 301. November 25, 1919). A tree like No. 279 [S. 
I. No. 49250], but collected at Kafue.” 
49608. “(No. 304. December 4, 1919.) Impinji, Apparently the 
same as No. 301 [S. P. I. No. 49602] and No. 279 [S. P. I. No. 
49250], but with slightly smaller fruits. These are fairly edible 
if skin and stone are both rejected. They look like Prunus ameri- 
cana, but are red in color and have a large stone with a ‘ paper’ — 
shell. The pounded seed is prized for its edible oil. Abundant — 
in Nyasaland.” i 


49604. ‘“(No. 305. December 4, 1919.) Same as No. 301 [S. P. I 

No. 49602].” . 
49605. ZEA MAysS L. Poacee. Corn. . 
“(No. 306. December 4, 1919.) Corn, which is said to be small and 
early, now being planted by the natives on the south side of the Kafue 
River. The trees are burned down, or chopped and burned afterward 
and corn is planted where tie soil is richest and where there is least 
likelihood of trouble from weeds. Termite hills are usually favorite — 
locations.” } 
49606. (Undetermined.) 


“(No. 294. Bolenga Camp on the Kafue River. November 25, 1919.) 
A small tree.” 4 
49607. (Undeterimned. ) S 

“(No. 298. Bolenga Camp on the Kafue River. November 25, 1919.) 
Called m’tingele by the Chimyanja. A small tree or shrub with a fruit 
that appears to be a small kumquat, but which is really fleshy outside. 
It is eaten by some of the natives. The fruit is very good, although the 
flesh is very thin.” | 


49608. CANTHIUM LANCIFLORUM Hiern. Rubiacee. Maululu. 


“(No. 317. December 4, 1919.) Called maululu in Chimyanja, and 
‘plum’ or ‘fruit tree’ by the whites. A small tree, 6 to 10 feet high, 
with a spreading top. The fruits are green, changing to light brown 
when ripe; they are somewhat spicy and sweetish and very pleasant 
after the first taste; each fruit has one or possibly two seeds, from 1 to 
1% inches long. This is regarded by the whites as their best fruit. Green 
fruits collected one day ripen rapidly and are often good to eat the 
following day.” . 

Plate VII shows the fruits and Plate VIII the habit of growth of 
this tree. . 
49609. (Undetermined. ) 


“ (No. 319. Kafue. December 4, 1919.) M’pila (Chinja). A fruit 
about 2 inches through, which has a hard rind, green with a purple flush © 
on one side; it is filled with seeds, which are surrounded with more — 
or less fibrous pulp; the juice is milky. In flavor it is almost exactly : 
like Tamarindus. It is used to make a very pleasant drink.” 


Inventory 62, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE V. 
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A DROUGHT-RESISTANT ORNAMENTAL FROM NORTHERN RHODESIA. (OCHNA 
POLYNEURA GILG., S. P. I. No. 49595.) 


One of the most attractive of the native ornamentals, this species of Ochna is particularly beautiful 
both in flower and fruit. The shrub or small tree, 6 to 15 feet, in height, is quite as striking when the 
light-green foliage is contrasted with its black and yellow fruits as when the leaves form a neutral 
background for the masses of yellow flowers. (Photographed by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Kafue, Northern 
Rhodesia, December 3, 1919; P36824FS.) 


Inventory 62, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE VI. 


A NEW RELATIVE OF THE KAFIR ORANGE. 


(STRYCHNOS SP., S. P. I. No. 49599.) 

“This small-fruited species has a deep-yellow fruit, with sweet juicy flesh, slightly acid, but of 
very pleasing flavor. It is much easier to eat than an orange and fully as agreeable to my taste. 
The fruits are borne in great abundance and are apparently possessed of excellent keeping : 

qualities.’—(Shantz.) The true Kafir orange is growing and fruiting in Florida. (Photo- 

parhed, slightly reduced, by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Kafue, Northern Rhodesia, December 3, 1919; 
36832FS.) 


Inventory 62, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE VII. 
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FRUITS OF THE MAULULU FROM THE ZAMBEZI BASIN. (CANTHIUM LANCIFLORUM 
HIERN, S. P. I. No. 49608.) 


Regarded by the white people of the Zambezi River region as their best fruit, these ‘plums,’ as 
they are often called, merit wide trial. The sweet spicy flavor is very pleasant, and to those 
who have feasted on them the taste appeals as does that of few other fruits. (Photographed, 
slightly reduced, by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Kafue, Northern Rhodesia, December 3, 1919; P36826FS.) 


Inventory 62, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE VIII. 
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A FRUITING TREE OF THE MAULULU. (CANTHIUM LANCIFLORUM HIERN, S. P. I. 
No. 49608.) 


These trees are always small, usually not more than 6 to 10 feet tall, and their delicious fruits are 
borne profusely. The fruits are green, changing to a light brown when ripe, and are about the 
size of alarge plum. When picked green they ripen rapidly and are often good to eat on the first 
or second day after being gathered. (Photographed by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Kafue, Northern 
Rhodesia, December 2, 1919; P36818FS.) : 
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496 510. THUNBERGIA sp. Acanthacee. 


@ (No. 341. Kafue. December 7, 1919.) An attractive plant with a 
ee umpet-shaped flower. This would make a fine garden flower.” 


496 611. TRoCHOMERIA GARCINI (L.) Benth. and Hook. Cucurbitacez. 
‘(Zehneria garcini Sond.) 


" (No, 350. Kafue, December 7, 1919.)” 

An annual vine, native to Attien and India, with cordate, palmately 
4 -5-lobed leaves and small greenish flowers followed by 2-seeded fruits. 
the size of a cherry. (Adapted from Harvey, Flora Capensis, vol. 2, 
“p. $8t.) 

49612. PriInrzia sp. Asteracez. 

; =< (No. 355. Kafue. December 7, 1919.) A low perennial resembling 
Ce ntaurea. May be valuable as a border plant.” 


313 to 49661. 


-Darjiling, Bengal, India. Seeds presented by G. H. Cave, curator, 
ovd Botanic Garden. Received March 12, 1920. 
$13. Arra sp. Poacer. * Grass. 
_ Received as Deyeuxia fiiformis; identified at the Grass Herbarium. 
4g 14. ALANGIUM ALPINUM (C. B. Clarke) Smith and Cave. Cornaceex. 
a deciduous tree, approaching 39 feet in height, with ascending 
b Ar ches and coriaceous leaves, glabrous above and pilose veined be- 
ath. The lax, axillary, 3-flowered inflorescences with almost glabrous 
ens are followed by black fruits, which are at first elongate tur- 
te, afterwards compressed ellipsoid. Native to the eastern Hima- 
yas at altitudes of 5,000 to 9,000 feet. (Adapted from Records of 
2 Botanical Survey of India, vol. 6, p. 96.) 


49615. Anemone vitirot1a Buch.-Ham. Ranunculacee. 


; One of the commonest and most ornamental plants in Nepal, where 
it grows in all the forests of the great valley and the surrounding 
4 untains, delighting in the most shady, retired, and moist situations 
n the vicinity of rills and torrents. It is also found in Kumaon and 
in G ossam Than in the Himalayas. The erect, nearly simple stem, 
lothed with oppressed hairs, is 13 to 3 feet high’ The cordate radical 
ives are long stalked, lobed, and coarsely serrated, much veined and 
ewhat wrinkled, glabrous above, downy and paler beneath. The 
inv lucre consists of two leaves like the radical leaves but smaller in 
ize Inclosing two smaller leaves, from within which arise the three or 
our peduncles each bearing a single showy flower, drooping in the 
ud , afterwards erect. The white sepals are obovate and concave. 
(Ac apted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 3376.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47639. 


9€ 616. BERBERIS ANGULOSA Wall. Berberidacez. Barberry. 

A rare ornamental shrub, 4 feet high and upwards, growing at eleva- 
$ of 11,000 to 13,000 feet in Nepal, Kumaon, and Sikkim. In autumn 
it : forms a striking object from the rich golden yellow and red coloring 
‘ th e foliage. The fruit is edible, being less acid than that of the common 
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49613 to 49661—Continued. | cae 
species of Europe and Asia. The erect, puberulent branches are st 
angled, anid grooved, with slender, three to five branched spines. ° 
deciduous fascicled leaves, 1 to 14 inches long are oblanceolate, enti 
or with a few spinous teeth on the thickened margin, thinly coriaceg 
opaque above, shining beneath. The pale golden yellow flowers are pet 
ent on solitary or fascicled peduncles. The scarlet, globosely obove 
berry is nearly an inch long. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Mea 
zine, pl. 7071.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 40143. 
49617. BERBERIS CONCINNA Hook. f. Berberidacee. Barber 


A very beautiful and distinct species allied to Berberis sibirica, b 
readily distinguished by the long tripartite spines, slender pedicels, a 


spreading, almost prostrate branches thickly covered with small de 
green leaves, polished above, snowy white and glaucous below; the 
colors, together with the large scarlet berries and red branchlets gi 
the shrub a singularly pretty appearance when in fruit. (Adapted fro 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 4744.) 


For previous introductiou, see S. P. I. No. 40148. 


49618. BERBERIS HOOKERI Lem. Berberidacex. Barberr 
(B. wallichiana Hook., not DC,) 


An upright-growing ornamental shrub, from 6 to 10 feet high, fro 
near the summit of Mount Sheopur, Nepal. The long branches bear 
slender, rigid, deeply tripartite spines nearly an inch long. The beautif 
spreading fascicled leaves resemble those of Christmas holly. From fl 
center of these fascicles spring the drooping flower clusters. The out 
83 of the 9 to. 12 spreading concave yellow sepals are tinged with re 
The bright but rather pale yellow petals are concave and smaller tha 
the sepals. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 4656.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44381. 

49619. BrRBERIS UMBELLATA Wall. Berberidacee. Barberr 

A hardy subevergreen ornamental shrub, about 3 feet high, with u 
bellike racemes of yellow flowers produced abundantly in June. It i 
readily increased either by seeds or by layering. It is easily known bh 
its narrow, spineless leaves, slightly glaucous beneath when fresh, a 
becoming more so when dry. Native to the Himalayas. (Adapted fre 
Edwards’s Botanical Register, vol. 30, pl. 44.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33023. 


49620. BreTULA UTILIS D. Don. Betulacez. Bire 
(B. bhojpattra Wall.) 


A moderate-sized deciduous tree, native to the temperate Himalayas 
from Kashmir to Sikkim and Bhutan, 40 to 60 feet high, or a shrub 
high altitudes. The smooth, shining, reddish white or white bark 
peels off in broad horizontal rolls. In these layers the lenticels appear 
as pink patches. The wood is white with a pinkish tinge, tough, even 
grained, and moderately hard. <A decoction of the bark is used as a was 
for poisoned wounds. (Adapted from Kirtikar, Indian Medicinal Plants 
vol. 2, p. 1218.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47647. 
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a 49621. Bromus sp. Poacex. Grass. 
$1 _ Received as Avena aspera; identified at the Grass Herbarium. 
49622. CaLaMagrosTIs sp. Poacee. Grass. 


Received as Deyeuzxia seratescens; sample identified at the Grass Her- 
barium. 


49623. CASSIOPE FASTIGIATA (Wall.) D, Don. Ericacezx. 


A beautiful free-flowering alpine shrub, about 9 inches high, one of the 
choicest from the northwestern Himalayas. These shrubs are fairly 
abundant at elevations of 12,000 to 13,000 feet in shady situations and in 
moist, peaty, well-drained soil. The solitary white bell-shaped flowers 
have the corolla segments recurved, showing the pink center and the curi- 
ous awned stamens, like those of the arbutus. The tiny leaves, imbri- 
eated in four rows which give the stem a four-sided appearance, have white, 
membranous, ciliated margins. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d 
ser., vol. 47, p. 379.) 


49624. CATHCARTIA VILLOSA Hook. f. Papaveracee. 


A hardy annual or biennial found in the Sikkim Himalayas. The 
abundance of long, shaggy, fulvous hairs and the bright-yellow glabrous 
flowers give it a handsome appearance. The cordate radical leaves are long 
petioled and palmately five lobed; the stem leaves are sessile, and the 
uppermost are pinnatifid. The large nodding flowers have golden 
anthers and a green fleshy stigma. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine, pl. 4596.) 

49625. CAUTLEYA LUIEA Royle. Zinziberacezx. 

(Roscoea elatior Smith.) 
_ A plant common in the eastern Himalayas at altitudes of 5,000 to 8,000 
feet, where it develops erect tufted stems, 8 to 10 inches long, with 
pale or reddish brown lower surfaces. The golden yellow flowers are 
borne in spikes 4 to 8 inches high. (Adapted from Cuwrtis’s Botanical 
Magazine, pl. 6991.) . 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 47656. 

49626. CoryYLus FEROX Wall. Betulacee. Hazel. 


A Chinese tree 20 feet in height, with light, compact, pale wood. 
The nuts are small and precisely like the common hazelnut in taste. 
The tawny yellow shell is exceedingly hard and thick. The involucre 
is made up of beautiful greenish gray laciniate bracts. (Adapted from 
Wallich, Plantae Asiaticae Rariores, vol. 1, p. 77.) 


49627. CoTONEASTER ACUMINATA Lindl. Malaceex. 
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An ornamental shrub native to the Himalayas, with erect branches, 
Ovate-lanceolate leaves 13 inches long, and white or pinkish flowers, 
followed by orange-red globosely obovoid fruits. (Adapted from Revue 
Horticole, vol. 61, p. 348.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47663. 

49628. CYPrerRuUS sp. Cyperacez. Sedge. 

Received as Stipa orthoraphium ; identified at the Grass Herbarium. 
2212—23-_5 
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49613 to 49661—Continued. 
49629. DANTHONIA CACHEMYRIANA Jaub. and Spach. Poacex. Gras 


A perennial grass, with stems 1 to 2 feet high, ascending from a stout 
woody stock, densely tufted or creeping below and clothed with shining 
sheaths. The long narrow convolute leaves are erect, wiry, and gla- 
brous; the lower sheaths rarely tomentose. The spikelets are erect, pale 
and rather shining. Native to the temperate and alpine Himalayas and 
western Tibet at elevations of 10,000 to 14,000 feet. (Adapted from 
Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 7, p. 281.) 


49630. DICENTRA SCANDENS (D. Don) Walp. Papaveraceer. 


An herbaceous perennial, native to the temperate Himalayas from — 
Nepal to Garwhal at elevations of 5,000 to 6,000 feet. The angled stem 
is slender and graceful, and each raceme bears 8 to 12 yellow or purple 
flowers nearly an inch long, followed by membranous lanceolate capsules, 
(Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 1, p. 121.) hb 
49631. DICENTRA THALICTRIFOLIA (Wall.) Hook. f. and Thoms. Papaver- i, 

acer. ’ 

A slender climbing plant with a perennial root, native to the tem-_ 
perate regions of the Himalayas from Nepal to Bhutan and in the 
Khasi Hills at altitudes of 4,000 to 8,000 feet. Very similar to Dicentra ; 
scandens except for the thick fleshy ovate-cordate capsule. (Adapted — 
from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 1, p. 121.) . 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47674. ; 


49632. DOBINEA VULGARIS Buch.-Ham. Anacardiacee. 

A branching shrub from Nepal, with opposite elliptic, acutely serrate 
leaves, 4 to 6 inches long. The minute flowers are in lax panicles; the 
staminate are campanulate and the pistillate apetalous. The narrow — 
capsule has winged margins. (Adapted from Don, Prodromus Florae ” 
Nepalensis, p. 249.) : 


49633. ELAEOCARPUS PRUNIFOLIUS Wall. Elxocarpacer. 


A tree native to Sylhet and the Khasi Hills at altitudes of 1,000 to 
3,000 feet. The glabrous lanceolate leaves, 3 to 5 inches long and often 
recurved, are on 2-inch petioles. The loose racemes of silky flowers, — 
nearly as long as the leaves, are followed by ovoid drupes nearly an inch $ : 
long. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 1, p. 407.) 4 


q 
49634. ENKIANTHUS DEFLEXUS (Griffith) C. Schneid. Ericacee. 4 
(EB. himalaicus Hook. f. and Thoms.) : 
A large ornamental shrub or small tree, 20 feet in hegiht, native to 
Bhutan and Sikkim at elevations of 8,000 to 10,000 feet, with deciduous 
leaves crowded toward the ends of the branches and whorls of drooping 
flowers. The stiff slender branches have red-brown bark, the young ones 
being bright red, as are also the petioles, midribs, and margins of the 
leaves. The lanceolate serrulate leaves are 2 to 3 inches long, pubescent 
beneath when young. The broadly campanulate flowers, half an inch 
long, with dull yellowish red petals streaked and tipped with brighter red 
are borne on pendulous hairy pedicels, 14 inches long. (Adapted from 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 6460.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33772. 
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49635. Ficus HooKERI Miquel. Moraces. 


An entirely glabrous tree, with thinly coriaceous oval leaves up to 11 
inches in length and axillary, depressed, obovate fruits growing in pairs, 
up to an inch in diameter when ripe. This fig is not common; it ascends 
to 6,000 feet in the Sikkim Himalayas and Khasi Hills, India. (Adapted 
from King, Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, vol. 1, p. 36.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47685, 


49636. GYNOCARDIA ODORATA R. Br. Flacourtiacee. 


A moderate-sized evergreen tree, with hard round fruits which grow 
on the stem and main branches, found from Sikkim and the Khasi Hills 
eastward to Chittagong, Rangoon, and Tenasserim. The fruits are used 
for fish poison. The seeds were long supposed to be the source of chaul- 
moogra oil; the true source was discovered in 1899 to be Hydnocarpus 
kurzii. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India, vol. 4, p. 192, and Watt, Commercial Products of India, pp. 546, 
1067.) 


49637. IMPERATA CYLINDRICA (L.) Beauv. Poacer. Blady grass. 
(IJ. arundinacea Cyrilli. ) 


A well-known agricultural and technical chemist in Queensland has 
conducted very successful experiments in manufacturing paper pulp out 
of lalang grass, or, aS it is more commonly known, blady grass, on ac- 
count of its great blades, which are 4 or 5 feet long. It resembles very 
closely the esparto of Spain and North Africa, and when dried before 
making it into pulp yields as high as 60 per cent of first-class paper- 
making pulp. 

This expert states that esparto is the best pulp known and the blady- 
grass product is within 10 per cent of the same value. There are millions 
of tons of this grass growing in Queensland. Three crops a year can be 
cut from it. (Adapted from Indian Trade Journal, vol. 44, p. 252.) 


_ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47700. 
49638. IRIs CLARKEI Baker. Iridacezx. Iris. 
A handsome iris with a very stout creeping rootstock, a tall stout stem, 
and linear leaves reaching 2 feet in length. The perianth is bright lilac 
blotched with violet, with a yellow throat. The bright-violet styles are 
an inch long with square crests. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British 
India, vol. 6, p. 275.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39019. 


49639. JASMINUM HUMILE L. Oleacee. Jasmine. 


A profuse-flowered Chinese plant with drooping, somewhat angular 
branches and pinnate entire leaves, paler beneath. The terminal-panicled 
yellow flowers are very sweet scented. The tube of the corolla is shorter 
than the 5 or 6 cleft limb, which is rolled back. The large tongue- 
shaped anthers lie in the throat of the corolla tube. One plant, only a 
foot in height, bore 12 panicles. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Mag- 
azine, pl. 1731.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39120. 
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49640. LigusTrRUM coNFUSUM Decaisne. Oleacee., 
A small tree, sometimes attaining a height of 40 feet in Sikkim, Indis 

where it is native. The leathery leaves are up to 33 inches long, and 

the white flowers appear in panicles from 1 to 5 inches in length 

(Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 3, p. 616.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47706. 

49641. LiLIuM GIGANTEUM Wall. Liliacee. Lily 


This majestic lily is common in the damp thick forests of the Hima 
layas, the Provinces of Kumaon, Gurhwal, and Busehur. The bulb grows 
close to the surface in rich black mold at altitudes of 7,500 to 9,100 feet 
where it is covered with snow November to April. The smooth hol- 
low stems are commonly from 6 to 9 feet high and are used for musical 
pipes. The handsome cordate leaves, shining dark green above, paler 
below, are 10 to 12 inches long on petioles of equal length; both become 
smaller near the apex. In the large, fragrant white flowers, 12 to a 
raceme, the perianth tube is slightly greenish, and the inner surfaces of — 
the segments are tinged with deep purple. (Adapted from (Cw-tig’s 
Botanical Magazine, pl. 4673.) 
49642. MICHELIA EXcELSA Blume. Magnoliacee. 


A lofty deciduous tree found in the temperate Himalayas from Nepal te 
Bhutan, at altitudes of 5,000 to 8,000 feet, and on the Khasi Hills. ne 
tree is known as the white magnolia; the sapwood is small and white and 
the heartwood olive brown and glossy. The wood is soft but very durable 
and is used for planking, for door and window frames, and for furniture. 
It is the principal wood employed for these purposes in the Darjiling 
Hills. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India, vol. 5, p. 243.) 4 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47781. 
49643. MICHELIA LANUGINOSA Wall. Magnoliacez. 


A Himalayan tree of variable height, with leaves white and ry 
beneath and white flowers 3 to 4 inches in diameter. In Sikkim it forms — 
a large bush, flowering in autumn. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of 
British India, vol. 1, p. 43.) } ; 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47732. ‘ | 


49644. PANAX PSEUDOGINSENG Wall. Araliacee. 
(Aralia pseudoginseng Benth.) 

An herbaceous perennial from Nepal, with 3 to 5 fascicled tubers, which 
are mucilaginous and slightly aromatic. The purplish stem is erect 2 nd 
simple, and the three or four radical leaves, 2 to 6 inches long, are pal 
mate. The upper leaves are somewhat rough with copious gray, bristly 
hairs. The leaflets are lanceolate and deeply serrate. The small white 
flowers are in three umbels, followed by globose scarlet berries. (Adapted 
from Wallich, Plantae Asiaticae Rariores, vol. 2, p. 30.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42622. 
49645. PIPTANTHUS NEPALENSIS (Hook.) Sweet. Fabacezx. 


A fairly hardy evergreen climber with beautiful foliage and flowers 
which are attractive throughout the summer. It thrives in poor soils 
if the situation be warm, sunny, and sheltered. In common with most 
leguminous plants Piptanthus makes simple vertical roots 3 feet mM 
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' sF length; it then develops stems 3 feet long the first season and reaches 
‘a height of 10 feet in the third year. It speedily covers the wall space 


allotted to it. In the first spring it will make lateral growths, each 
terminated by a raceme of yellow flowers that in shape closely re 
sembles a bunch of grapes; the individual flowers bear a close re- 
semblance to those of the English gorse (Uler europaeus). The deep 
green, glabrous, trifoliolate leaves are large and of similar shape to 
those of well-grown broad beans (Vicia faba). (Adapted from Garden- 
ers Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 43, p. 178.) 

49646. PoLyGALA ARILLATA Buch.-Ham. Polygalacee. 


A large shrub from the mountains of Nepal, with dark-green leaves 
5 to 7 inches long and nodding yellow-flowered racemes equaling the 
leaves in length. The large 3-petaled flowers are irregular; two petals 
are spreading, and the center one is 3-lobed with the innermost lobe Keel 
shaped. The purple coriaceous capsule is kidney shaped, and the solitary 
globose seeds are suspended from the center of the capsule in large 
fleshy, golden yellow arils. (Adapted from Wallich, Plantae Asiaticae 
Rariores, vol. 1, p. 84.) 

49647. PRUNUS CERASOIDES D. Don. Amygdalacer. Himalayan cherry. 
(P. puddum Roxb.) 


A large tree of brilliant appearance when in flower, from altitudes of 
3.000 to 8,000 feet in the temperate Himalayas. The cymes of rose-red 
or white flowers are followed by oblong drupes with acid yellowish red 
flesh. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 2, p. 314.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48276. 


49648. RHODODENDRON ANTHOPOGON Don. Ericacez. Rhododendron. 


A small shrub, 1 foot high, with rough, densely scaly branches and 
leaves which are 14 inches long, cinnamon brown beneath and, as it 
were. tomentose from the layer of glands. The yellow flowers are in 
mumerous short terminal fascicles. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of 
British India, vol. 3, p. 472.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39051. 

49649. RHODODENDRON LEPIDOTUM Wall. Ericacez. Rhododendron, 

“This is a very distinct evergreen from the Himalayas and western 


China. It grows about 14 feet high, forming compact bushes which bear 
curious flat purple or reddish blossoms freely during May.” (Gardening 


 ‘Mustrated, vol. 40, p. 303.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39066. 
49650. RHODODENDRON SETOSUM Don. Ericacez. Rhododendron. 
A neat little shrublet about a foot in height, native of the moorland 
and rocky slopes of the loftier passes leading across the eastern Hima- 


_layas into Tibet, reaching its uppermost limit within a few miles of the 


summit. Here the brilliant red-purple flowers render this species a 
charming object, and after hot sunshine the air is filled with a heavy 
aroma due to a copious resinous secretion which testifies to the com- 
Paratively dry climate it enjoys. It is a typical high alpine species with 


_ its late flowering and early fruiting, its dwarf habit, and slow growth. 


The twigs are beset with deciduous spreading hairs. The tiny coriace- 
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ous leaves are sparingly scaly on both surfaces. (Adapted from Curtis’s _ 
Botanical Magazine, pl. 8528.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39067. 
49651. Rises GRrirritHit Hook. f. and Thoms. Grossulariacez. 

A glabrous plant from the temperate and subalpine east Himalayas, 
in Bhutan and Sikkim at 10,000 to 13,000 feet. The broad cordate leaves, 
3 to T lobed, are very smooth and pointed. The lax pendent racemes, 
inches long, bear large flowers, followed by very beautiful red berries, 
which are extremely sour. (Adapted from the Journal of the Linnean 
Society, vol. 1, p. 88.) 

For previous introdution, see S. P. I. No. 44904. 
49652. RuBIA corDIFOLIA L. Rubiaceex. Madder. 


An herbaceous creeper with rough or hispid leaves, five to a whorl, 
common throughout the hilly districts of India from the northwest 
Himalayas eastward and southward to Ceylon. The manjit root ob- 
tained from this plant was formerly much employed by the natives of 
India in dyeing coarse cotton cloth various shades of scarlet, coffee-brown, 
or mauve. It has been largely displaced by the tar dyes, but is still 
employed for special purposes or in remote localities. The method of 
dyeing practiced is much the same all over India, the color being pro- 
duced by steeping the fabric in an infusion of the stem or root chips, 
subsequent to being mordanted with a solution of alum. (Adapted from 
Wait, Commercial Products of India, p. 927.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48277. 
49653. Rupus MoLuccANUS L. Rosacez. 


A robust prickly plant from elevations of 3,000 to 7,000 feet in the 
central and eastern Himalayas. The inflorescences and wide-spreading 
branches are densely clothed with white, gray, or fulvous tomentum, 
and the leaves, 2 to 10 inches across, are tomentose beneath. The white 
flowers are followed by globose juicy fruits of many small scarlet drupes. 
(Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 2, p. 330.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47782. 
49654. Rupus sp. Rosacee. 


Received as Rubus niveus. The seeds do not agree with our samples 
of R. niveus Thunb. nor with R. niveus Wall.=R. pedunculosus Don. 


49655. SLOANEA DASYCARPA (Benth.) Hemsl. Eleocarpacez. 


A Chinese tree about 15 feet high, with rigidly erect flowering branches. 
The lanceolate leaves are coriaceous, the nodding flowers are axillary 
or in terminal corymbs; the sepals are broad, and the cup-shaped corolla r 
is toothed and scarcely longer than the very numerous stamens. The 
prickly capsule dehisces into five valves, each valve bearing a fleshy, 
golden aril containing four or five seeds. (Adapted from Hooker, Icones 
Plantarum, pl. 2628.) 


49656. SoLANUM MACRODON Wall. Solanacez. 


An erect, shrubby plant, clothed with minute, glistening, jointed hairs, 
growing at altitudes of 3,000 to 8,000 feet in the temperate Himalayas 
from Nepal to Bhutan and in the Khasi Hills. The lanceolate leaves, 
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2 to 6 inches long, are setulose above. The purple-rose or nearly white 
flowers are followed by small globose berries. (Adapted from Hooker, 
Flora of British India, vol. 4, p. 232.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47799. 

49657. SoRBUS MICROPHYLLA Wenzig. Malacee. 
(Pyrus microphylla Wall.) 

An ornamental shrub native to the Himalayas, with erect, spreading 
branches and gray-black bark. The compound unequally pinnate leaves 
are green above, paler below. The small flowers are in corymbs and are 
followed by small ruby-colored pomes. (Adapted from Garcke, Linnaea, 
vol. 38, p. 76.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39135. 

49658. SPIRAEA BELLA Sims. Rosacez. Spirea. 

A beautiful hardy shrub, native to Nepal, continuing in flower from 
May until the end of the summer. It may be increased by layers or 
seeds and flourishes in fresh loamy soil. The lanceolate blue-green leaves 
are alternate and the full terminal clusters of rose-colored flowers make 


_ this a striking ornamental. (Adapted from Loddiges, Botanical Cabinet, 


vol. 13, pl. 1268.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47801. 

49659. SPIRAEA MICRANTHA Hook. f. Rosacez. Spirea. 

A shrub, native to Sikkim, India, and Bhutan, at altitudes of 5,800 
to 10,000 feet. The membranous or coriaceous ovate-lanceolate leaves, 
7 inches long, are glaucous hairy beneath. The very broad open cymes 
have small pale-colored flowers with spreading hairs. (Adapted from 
Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 2, p. 325.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47802. 

49660. SryRAx HOOKERI C. B. Clarke. Styracacee. Styrax. 

A tree, often 40 feet high, from altitudes of 6,000 to 7,000 feet in Sikkim 
and Bhutan. The inch-long flowers are tomentose outside, and the young 
branches are stellately pubescent. The wood is white, close grained, and 
moderately hard. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 
6, pt. 8, p. 385.) 

49661. SwertiIA HOOKERI C. B. Clarke. Gentianacez. 

A perennial herb with tufted, long-petioled, elliptic, radical leaves, 4 
inches long, and smaller sessile stem leaves. The nodding purplish blue- 
veined flowers with oblong blue anthers are in axillary cymes. The annual 
flowering stems, 14 to 4 feet high, are erect, thick, and hollow. (Adapted 
from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 4, p. 127.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41591. 


49662 to 49686. 


_ 


— 


From Paris, France. Presented by Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. Received 


March 16, 1920. 
49662. BrERBERIS BRACHYPODA Maxim. Berberidacez. Barberry. 
(Seeds of Wilson No. 4416.) A bushy barberry 4 to 7 feet in height, 


found at altitudes of 5,200 to 11,700 feet in western China. It has 3-parted 
spines, oval serrate leaves, long slender panicles of yellow flowers, and 
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scarlet fruits up to half an inch in diameter. (Adapted from Sargent, ¢ 

Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 875, and Schneider, Illustriertes Handbuch — 
der Laubholzkunde, vol. 2, p. 922.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 43818. 


49663. BUDDLEIA DAviniIr Franch. Loganiacez. 
(B. variabilis Hemsl.) 


(Seeds.) A tall shrub, native to the mountainous portions of northern 
China, with opposite dark-green leaves from 4 inches to a foot in length, 
oblong or narrowly lanceolate, and either coarsely serrate or entire, s 
The clear lilac flowers are crowded in dense heads 4 to 6 inches long. — 
(Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 7609.) . 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44531. 

49664. CHAENOMELES LAGENARIA WILSONII Rehd. Malacee. 


(Seeds of Wilson No. 4120.) A bush 4 to 6 meters tall, found at an © 
altitude of 1,800 meters in western Szechwan. The flowers vary in color 
from white to red, and the fruits are golden and red. This variety differs — 
from the typical form in the dense yellowish wool which covers the lower — 
surfaces of the leaves. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae 
vol. 2, p. 298.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 84589. 

49665. CoRNUS PAUCINERVIS Hance. Cornacee, 


(Seeds of Wilson No. 186.) A low, spreading shrub, native to eastern — 
Szechwan, China, where it frequents river banks and similar situations. — 
The deep-green lanceolate leaves are nearly 2 inches long, and the white, 
showy flower clusters are produced abundantly in July from the ends of 
the branches and branchlets. About the 1st of October appear the jet- 
black fruits, which are quite showy. (Adapted from the Gardening Mag- 
azine, vol. 24, p. 200.) > 
49666. CoTONEASTER SALICIFOLIA FLOCCOSA Rehd, and Wils. Malacez. 


(Plants of Wilson No. 1138a.) A graceful shrub 2 to 4 meters high, 
native to western Szechwan, China, at altitudes of 2,300 to 3,000 meters. 
The coriaceous, usually oblong-lanceolate light-green leaves are up to 2 — 
inches in length; the white flowers are borne in dense corymbs, and the 
roundish fruits are light red, (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wil- — 
sonianae, vol. 1, p. 173.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44422. 
49667. CRATAEGUS CULLASAGENSIS Ashe. Malacez. 


(Cuttings.) A small tree up to 25 feet in height, native to Macon 
County, N. C., where it frequents dry woods and slopes. It has rough dark 
bark, dropping branches, obovate or elliptic serrate leaves, and roundish 
fruits about half an inch long, which become orange-red at maturity. 
(Adapted from Small, Flora of the Southeastern United States, p. 555.) 
49668. DAVIDIA INVOLUCRATA Baill. Cornacee. 


(Plants.) A shrub or low tree, indigenous to western China, with al- 
ternate, oval, acuminate leaves and terminal flower heads. Each flower 
head is preceded by two large creamy white bracts of unequal size, the 
larger reaching a length of about 7 inches. (Adapted from Gardeners’ 

‘ Chronicle, 3d. ser., vol. 33, p. 786.) 
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49669. DavVIDIA INVOLUCRATA VILMORINIANA (Dode) Hemsl. Cornacez. 
(Seeds.) A tree 40 to 50 feet tall, native to western China, with 
alternate, ovate, coarsely serrate, bright-green leaves 2 to 4 inches long, 
inconspicuous flowers in terminal globular heads, and greenish yellow 
fruits with brown dots, nearly 2 inches long. The bracts are like those 
in the typical form. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 
8482.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No, 44127. 
49670. DEUTZIA VILMORINAE Lemoine and Bois. Hydrangeacez. 


(Plants of M. Vilmorin No. 1547.) A vigorous erect shrub, native to 


China, suggesting in general appearance some of the smaller kinds of 


Philadelphus. Late in the spring it bears clusters of pure-white flowers 
with yellow anthers. Because of its late flowering it usually escapes 
the injurious effects of late frosts. (Adapted from Gardening Illus- 
trated, July 7, 1917.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35184. 
49671. Devutziasp. Hydrangeacez. 

(Plants of M. Vilmorin No. 4277.) 
49672. HeEMIPTELEA DAvIDII (Hance) Planch. Ulmacee. 

(Zelkova davidii Hemsl.) 

(Cuttings.) A stout-bfanched shrub, native to Mongolia, with smooth 
brown bark and long stout spines on the smaller branches. The caducous 
leaves are small, oval, and deeply dentate, and the very inconspicuous 
flowers appear in April. (Adapted from Revue Horticole, vol. 85, p. 80.) 
49673. HyPERICUM PATULUM HENRYI Veitch. Hypericacee. 

(Plants of Wilson No. 1355.) This variety of Hypericum patulum, 
first discovered by Dr. A. Henry in Yunnan, China, is hardier than the 
typical form and sturdier in habit. The ovate dark-green leaves are 
2 to 3 inches long, and the flowers are of a rich glowing yellow and about 


2 inches wide. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, third series, vol. 


88, p. 179.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43849. 
49674. JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM Lindl. Oleacee. Jasmine. 


“A yellow-flowered jasmine, growing on dry banks, ravines, etc., in 
Shansi, China, where it flowers before the leaves come out, sometimes 
even in midwinter. The plants are of spreading habit, with very long, 
slender, green branches which root wherever they touch moist ground, 
making them very desirable for covering old walls, banks, ete.” (Frank 
N. Meyer.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38248. 


_ 49675 to 49677. LicgusTRUM DELAVAYANUM Hariot. Oleacex. Privet. 


This hardy shrub was first discovered by Abbé Delavay in the moun- 
tains of Yunnan, China, where it became 2 to 4 meters high. In habit 
it is prostrate-spreading except for a few perfectly upright branches 
which rise from the center of the shrub. The shining dark-green 
foliage, which is remarkably persistent, reminds one of a myrtle and 
with the white flowers and blue-black fruits makes this plant a very 
attractive ornamental. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantue Wilsonianae, 
vol. 2, p. 601, and Revue Horticole, vol. 73, p. 495.) 
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49675. (Seeds of Wilson No. 1075.) 
49676. (Seeds of Wilson No. 1076a.) 
49677. (Seeds of Wilson No. 1290.) 
49678. PoPULUS YUNNANENSIS Dode. Salicacez. Poplar, 


(Cuttings.) A poplar from the Province of Yunnan, China, with 
oval or narrowly oval, lightly dentate acuminate leaves with whitish 
lower surfaces. (Adapted from Dode, HEztraits dUne Monograplig 
Inédite du Genre Populus, p. 63.) : 
49679. PyRACANTHA CRENULATA (Don) Roemer. Mnierete 

(Crataegus crenulata Roxb.) 

(Plants.) ‘A rather small hawthorn, closely allied to Crataegus 
pyracantha, with small glistening green foliage and bearing a multitude 
of bright-red berries, found in stony places in Kansu, China, at altit 
tudes of 3,000 to 5,000 feet. It would be very attractive as an orna- 
mental rockery shrub.” (Frank N. Meyer.) 

For, previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40737. 

49680. X RHODODENDRON SMITHII Sweet. Ericacee. Rhododendron, 

(Plants.) “A hybrid of Rhododendron arboreum and R. ponticum 
with rose-purple flowers.” (Rehder.) 


49681. RHODODENDRON sp. Ericacer.  . _ Rhododendron, 
(Plants of M. Vilmorin No. 5303.) | 
49682. RiBES DIACANTHA Pall. Grossulariacez. Currant. | 


(Plants.) A deciduous shrub, 4 to 6 feet high, native to Siberia and 
northern China. The obovate or rounded leaves are coarsely toothed 
and often 3-lobed and are up to 2 inches in width. The male flowers 
are yellow and are borne in erect racemes, and the smooth scarlet fruits 
are about the size of a red currant. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 401.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40481. 

49683. Rosa LoNGcIcusPIS Bertol. Rosacez. Rose. 
(R. sinowilsoni Hemsl.) 

(Plants of Wilson No. 1334.) A rambling bush about 20 feet high, 
native to western China, with sparse short prickles, large dark-green 
leaves, and very large lax corymbs of white flowers, the latter up to 
2 inches in width. (Adapted from Kew, Bulletin of Miscellaneous In- 
formation, 1906, p. 158.) : 
49684. Rosa SOULIEANA Crép. Rosacee. Rose. 

(Seeds.) A large straggling bushy rose, native to Szechwan, China, 
with short, very sharp prickles and pale-green leaves 2 to 3 inches long. 
The creamy white flowers are about 2 inches wide and are borne singly 
at the ends of the branches or in cymose clusters. The small globular | 
fruits are orange. (Adapted from Willmott, The Genus Rosa, pt. 4, 


pl. 18.) 
For previous introduction see S. P. I. No. 38159. 
49685. SPIRAEA JAPONICA ACUMINATA Franch. Rosacee. Spirea. 


(Plants of Wilson No. 579.) A handsome, hardy, deciduous shrub, 
3 to 6 feet in height, native to western Szechwan and Hupeh, China, 
at altitudes of 1,000 to 1,700 meters. In July and August appear the 
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> brilliant rose-colored or red flowers which make a very fine contrast 
2 > with the dark-green foliage. (Adapetd from Paxton, The Flower Garden, 
vol. 11, p. 113, and Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 452.) 
¥ 49686. STyRAx JAPONICUM Sieb. and Zuce. Styracacee. 

(S. serrulatum Hook. f., not Roxb.) 


a, (Plants.) A bush or small tree, common in southern Japan, where 
it is much cultivated on account of its ornamental appearance. The 
_ jeaves, very variable in size and form, are usually elliptic or narrower, 
and the white flowers, borne in drooping cymes, are about three-fourths 
of an inch in diameter. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 
- -§950.) 
ot 
49687 to 49708. 
From Belgian Kongo. Seeds and bulbs collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, 
-. - Agricultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received 
March 22, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 


49687. BRACHIARIA BRIZANTHA (Hochst.) Stapf. Poacez. Grass. 
(Panicum brizanthum Hochst.) 

“(No, 424. Bukama. January 15, 1920.) A tall grass, especially in 

the higher land. Very abundant on the uplands, forming a large part 

of the great grass cover of this grassland country, with scattered trees 

and bushes.” 


49688. CAESALPINIA PULCHEBRIMA (L.) Swartz. Czsalpiniacez. 

_ “(No. 487. Bukama. January 16, 1920.) One of the most ornamental 
shrubs of this section. The flowers are red with 10 long stamens. It is 
_ extensively planted on the streets of Kongola.” : 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 7266. 


- 49689. CHILORIS PARAGUAIENSIS Steud. Poacex. Grass. 

“(No. 422. Bukama. January 15. 1920.) A semiruderal which with 
Dactyloctenium aegyptium constitutes the chief weed cover at Bukama. 
It is very prolific and ripens its seeds early. It occurs even in the 
native sod.” + 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45208. 


49690. DACTYLOCTENIUM AEGYPTIUM (L.) Richter. Poacee. Grass. 
(Eleusine acgyptiaca Desf.) 
“(No. 423. Bukama. January 15, 1920.) A ruderal varying greatly 
in size; it forms a dense early growth following rains. It often looks 
like Buchloé when reduced to one spikelet by overcrowding.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38017. 


49691. DatecHampra sp. Euphorbiaces. 

“(No. 417. Bukama. January 16, 1920.) A very attractive slender 
__-vine with white bracts below the flowers. It looks somewhat like a 
lad Euphorbia.” 

uo) 49692. DiciTARIA UNIGLUMIS (A. Rich.) Stapf. Poacee. Grass. 
=” “(No. 488. Bukama. January 15, 1920.) An important river-bottom 
om grass with slender branched panicles.” 


re. 
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49693. ECHINOCHLOA PYRAMIDALIS (Lam.) Hitche. and Chase. Poae 2, 


(Panicum pyramidale Lam.) Gre ss, 

“(No. 425. Bukama. January 15, 1920.) A tall grass of the lower 
lands.” . . 
49694. ERAGROSTIS CILIANENSIS (All.) Link. Poacee. Grass. 


“(No. 426. Bukama. January 15, 1920. Herb. No. 469.) A low 
grass; it may be the same as that collected at Elizabethville.” 


49695. GLADIOLUS PSITTACINUS Hook. Iridacee. | Gladiolus, 


(No. 418. Bukama. January 16, 1920. Herb. No. 560.) A beautiful 
pure-yellow gladiolus which grows in very wet soil, but also occurs on 
the upland. An important introduction, probably the same as No. 432, 
which is a fine large pure-yellow flower, as fine as our cultivated types. 
Very pure, but ranging to almost mottled with reddish spots in some 
individuals. The flower has unusually good form.’ 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 14008. 


49696. Hisiscus sp. Malvacee. 


“(No. 416. Bukama. January 16, 1920. Herb. No. 576.) A low 
plant, about a foot high, with pretty pink flowers.” 


49697. HoLcUS SORGHUM EFFUSUS (Hack.) Hitche. Poace. 

“(No. 420. Bukama. January 15, 1920.) A grass, apparently wild, 
all about Bukama; it grows either singly or in clumps from 5 to 12 
feet high. When in flower the panicle is yellowish or with a reddish 
tinge, but dark or almost black when ripe. The leaves of the nearly 
ripe plant are red spotted. It is apparently regarded only as a weed 
here, but it is a very abundant grass along the river bottom. For the 
most part the plants are 7 to 12 feet high with very long heads. All 
down the Lualaba River to Kindu it is quite abundant, often growing 
almost as a swamp plant, but usually along the sides of paths or roads 
as a semiruderal. No use is made of it by the natives, and I have not 
seen it grazed.” 


49698. HoLcuUS SORGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) Hitche. Poacez. 
“(No. 421. Bukama. January 15, 1920.) A mixed lot of seed from 
many plants of the above [S. P. I. No. 49697].” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45209. 


49699. INDIGOFERA sp. Fabaceer. 


“(No. 484. Bukama. January 16, 1920. Herb. No. 572.) A plant 
resembling Astragalus, but with leaves like a rose.” 


49700. MeELoTHRIA sp. Cucurbitacez. 


“(No. 436. Bukama. January 16, 1920.) A very small fruited cucur- 
bit; fruit one-fourth of an inch in diameter.” 


49701. Oxatis sp. Oxalidacee. 


“(No. 433. Bukama. January 16, 1920. Herb. No. 553.) Bulbs of 
a very odd oxalis collected between Kalule Sud and Bukama. It is 
attractive chiefly on account of the leaf, which is cut back at the apex! 
to form two lobes very much like leaflets. It has a storage root below 
the bulb as large in diameter as the bulb itself.” 
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49687 to 49'708—Continued. 
49702. PeNNIseTUM cLaucuM (L.) R. Br. Poacer. Pearl millet. 
Be ylois (P. typhoideum Rich.) 
- s *(No. 427. Bukama. January 15, 1920.) This plant, apparently a 
ruderal, grows almost everywhere and in almost the same locations as 
ie. corn. Seed is exported at times to Rhodesia.” 
For previvus introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48095. 
49703. Ricinus coMMUNIS L. Euphorbiacee. Castor-bean. 
. im “(No. 419. Bukama. January 16, 1920.) Castor-oil bean.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47913. 
be 49704. Viena sp. Fabaceex. 
: “(No. 429. Bukama. January 16, 1920. Herb. No. 578.) A large 
____ vine yery abundant here, with some variation in leaf. .The following 
numbers may not be distinct, but have been kept separate and are each 
from the type shown in herbarium specimens.” 
49705. VicNA sp. Fabacee. 
CTS “(Nos. 430 and 481. Bukama. January 16, 1920. Herb. No. 581.) 
r) Similar to the foregoing [S. P I. No. 49704].” 
49706. Viena sp. Fabaceer. 
— *(No, 428. Bukama. January 16, 1920. Herb. No. 578.) Similar to 
‘the foregoing [S. P. I. Nos. 49704 and 49705].” 
49707. ZEA MAys L. Poacez. Corn. 
“(No. 415. Kalule Sud. January 10, 1920.) Corn grown by the na- 
tives at this place; apparently the small variety seen growing in the 
small fields here. Corn is now growing in the fields here, nearly ripe and 
- in all stages to that just emerging from the soil. That is always true of 
native culture whenever moisture conditions are such as to permit it.” 
49708. (Undetermined. ) 
+ “(No. 435. Bukama. January 16, 1920.) A small legume, about a foot 
- high, with opposite long-lanceolate leaves and two beans in a pod.” 


19709 and 49710. 


‘ 4 From Para, Brazil. Seeds presented by Paul Le Cointe, Goeldi Museum. 
Received March 31, 1920. 


49709. Mimusops HuUBERI Ducke. Sapotaceer. 


pe “ Massaranduba with large yellow fruits; from the vicinity of Para.” 
(Le Cointe.) ; 
et A large tree found in the primeval forests of Para, Brazil; it has very 
thick, rough bark and obovate leaves about 6 inches long. The 1 or 2 
tes seeded roundish fruits are pale yellow with occasional reddish violet 
_ markings. They are edible and are sold in the markets of Para. The 
timber is used for general construction work and for railroad ties. 
(Adapted from Archivos do Jardim Botanico do Rio de Janeiro, vol. 2, 


p. 14.) 
49710. THEOBROMA GRANDIFLORA (Willd.) Schum. Sterculiacez. 
a “ Cupu-assi from the vicinity of Para.’ (Le Cointe.) 
fats The cupt-asst is one of the most important fruit trees of the State of 


Para, where it commonly grows in slightly shaded places in the lower 
Amazon basin. The elliptical fruits, which are borne on the trunk and 
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49709 and 49710—Continued. 


branches like the cacao, are the largest of the genus, being as large 
coconuts, and the hard shell incloses a fibrous acid pulp from which , 
delightful drink is prepared. (Adapted from Kew, Bulletin of Miscel 
laneous Information, 1910, No. 5, p. 164.) ° 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38260. 


49711 to 49713. 


From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. Wester, 
agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Received March 
9, 1920. ‘ 


49711. Boror TETRAGONOLOBA (L.) Kuntze. Fabacer. Goa bean. 
(Psophocarpus tetragonolobus DC.) 


A tropical or subtropical blue-flowered herbaceous perennial which formg 
a dense cover and holds its leaves all summer. Underground tubers are 
formed, which are eaten raw or cooked; the young pods make a delicious 
vegetable when cooked as green beans are cooked; the shelled seeds 
are eaten even after the pods become too tough for food; and the young 
inflorescences are often used for salads. An analysis of the dried tubers 
showed the following percentages of constituents: Water, 9.05; fat, 0.98; 
protein, 24.62; carbohydrates, 56.07; cellulose, 5.38; ash, 3.90. (Adapted 
from Bornay, Les Plantes Tropicales de la Famille des Légumineuses, p. 
183.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47510. 
49712. CITRUS WEBBERII Wester. Rutacez. 


“ Vungapug. I commend these seeds from Cotabato to your special 
attention as one of our best native citrus fruits and difficult to obtain.” 
( Wester.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47919. 

49713. DILLENIA INDICA L, Dilleniacex. 


“ Hondapara. A fruit tree introduced from India. This tree should 
prove successful in Porto Rico and possibly in southern Florida.” 
( Wester.) 

A handsome medium-sized tree with a round compact crown; the dark- 
green leaves, 30 to 43 centimeters long and 9 centimeters in width, are 
coarsely serrate, with prominent veins. The large white flowers are 
fragrant and attractive; the smooth, greenish, heart-shaped fruits, 80 
millimeters long by 95 millimeters across, are produced in great pro- 
fusion, maturing in September and October. The edible part consists 
of the large fleshy sepals which inclose the carpels and are pleasantly — 
acid, suggesting the flavor of an unripe apple. In India the sepals are 
used in making jelly and cooling drinks and also as a vegetable in 
curries. (Adapted from the Philippine Agricultural Review, vol. 10 
p. 16.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 6887. 


49714 to 49716. 


From Kalule Sud, Belgian Kongo. Collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agri- 
cultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received March 
12, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 
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49714 to 497716—Continued. 

q _ 49714. ANANAS SATIVUS Schult. f. Bromeliacee. Pineapple. 
—) “CNo. 414. Kalule Sud. January 10, 1920.) Slips of a pineapple 
_ from the side of the track. May be from Natal; may be grown in the 
Kongo.” 

- 49715. Graptorus sp. Iridacee. 

“(No. 411. Kalule Sud. January 10, 1920.) Bulbs of a tall yellow- 
ish gladiolus with small red spots, abundant especially along the track. 
‘Compares favorably with the cultivated forms in size.” 


49716. (Undetermined.) Orchidacee. 


“(No. 412. Kalule Sud. January 10, 1920.) A plant of a small 
-_ erchid common on the trees about here. Not in flower at this time.” 


49717 to 49719. 
- From Grinnell, Iowa. Seed presented by Henry A. Conard, Grinnell 
College. Received March 19, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Conard. 


49717. CaPsicUM ANNUUM L. Solanacee. Red pepper. 


“Seeds from three plants raised in Grinnell, Iowa, in 1919, from seed 
sent from Changsha, Hunan, China, to Ko-Nien Yang, a young Chinese 
"student in the botany department. The fruits are 5 to 6 inches long, 
¥ about 1 inch through at the stem end, tapering to a point; deep red, thin 
fleshed, and very pungent in flavor; very prolific. Subject to a fungous 
disease causing concentric circles of black pustules.” 


49718 and 49719. CucurpBiTa PEPo L. Cucurbitacee. Pumpkin. 


49718. “ Seed from a large pumpkin grown in the botanical garden 
of Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, in 1919, from seed sent from 
Changsha, Hunan, China, to Ko-Nien Yang. The fruits, cut in 

} December, reached 18 inches across and 12 inches high; they are 
shallowly furrowed and of a dull-orange color with many green 
spots; the flesh is deep orange, 2 to 3 inches thick, soft and easily 
cooked, and of mild flavor. The skin is thin and soft but immune 
to rots, the fruits keeping perfectly into March.” ° 


49719. “ From medium-sized fruit, picked before full maturity, cut 
in March.” 


49720. CasuARINA CUNNINGHAMIANA Miquel. Casuarinacee. 

.* _ From San Gabriel, Calif. Seed presented by William Hertrich, San Marino 
Ranch. Received March 20, 1920. 

A tree, 60 to 70 feet high, native to New South Wales and Queensland, with 
rd, close-grained, prettily marked timber, which is used for shingles and 
Staves. The wood burns well and the ashes retain heat for a long time. 
| Ada pted from Maiden, Useful Native Plants of Australia, p. 397.) 


49721 and 49722. 


a 'rom Scheemda, Netherlands. Seed presented by N. V. Homo Ten Have, 
seedsman. Received March 20, 1920. 


49721. Brassica ALBA (L.) Boiss. Brassicacez. White mustard. 

_ An annual white mustard from eastern Europe, northern Africa, and 
_ northern and middle Asia. The seeds are less pungent than those of the 
black mustard (Brassica nigra) but are used in a similar manner. e 


young leaves of both are useful as a potherb and also as a salad. The 
___ cold-pressed oil of mustard seed serves for table use. 
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From 15 to 20 pounds of seed of the white mustard are required to 
sow an acre, which in the climate of California yields in a few month 
a harvest of 1,400 pounds of seed. The plant matures its seeds well, 
even in the desert tracts of central Australia. It can be grown in sha ‘4 
low soil, even on land recently reclaimed from swamps, but it prefers 
clayey ground. The stalks and foliage after the seed harvest serve ag 
sheep fodder. The plant can be employed with great advantage as green 
manure. (Adapted from Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 82.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45000. 7 
49722. BRASSICA JUNCEA (L.) Cass. Brassicacez. Mustard, 


A mustard native from middle Africa to China. It is cultivated all 
over India for Sarepta mustard seed; also extensively raised in Chin 
as a pickle. It is a good salad plant. (Adapted from J/weller, Select 
Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 82.) ; 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 32416. 


49723 to 49729. Cirrus spp. Rutacez. 


From Seharunpur, United Provinces, India. Budwood presented by A. C. 
Hartless, superintendent, Government Botanic Gardens. Received March 
22, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Hartless. | 


49723 and 49724. Citrus GRANpDIS (L.) Osbeck. Pummelo. 
49723. “‘ Red pomelo.” 
49724. “ Large white-fleshed pomelo.” 


49725. CITRUS sp. 
“Nagpur orange.” 


49726. CITRUS sp. 
* Round seedless lemon.” 


49727. CITRUS sp. 
“ Kaghzi lime.” 
49728. Cirrus sp. 
“At Auni Kala lime.” 
49729. CITRUS sp. 
“Sylhet or Rangpur lime.” 
49730. Persea amertcana Mill. Lauracce. Avocado. 
(P. gratissima Gaertn. f.) 


From the city of Guatemala. Budwood collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agri- 
cultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received March 


22, 1920... : 


“Budwood of various ages from avocado No. 41, Finca El Pintado.” 
(Popenoe.) 


49731. Liztum NEPALENSE D. Don. Liliacee. Lily. 


From Ness, Neston, England. Seeds presented by A. K. Bulley. Received 
March 24, 1920. 


A showy lily, native to the central Himalayas, with a slender erect stem, 2 to 
3 feet long, leafy to the inflorescence. The glossy bright-green leaves, 4 to 6 
inches in length, are oblong-lanceolate and 5 ribbed. The flowers, 4 to 5 inches 
long, are greenish yellow outside and yellow within and flushed except in the 


 e 
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apPe third with purplish black; the oblanceolate segments are reflexed only 
gh upper half. The purplish black filaments bear yellow anthers nearly an 
: 1 long. The plant was first discovered in the high mountains of Nepal. 
ae apted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 7043.) 

F or previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46086. 

2. GuaproLus sp. Iridacee. 


From Kabalo, Belgian Kongo. Bulbs collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agri- 
cultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received March 26, 
be 1920. 

'733 to 49736. 


9 From Foochow, Fukien, China. Seeds collected by J. B. Norton, Agricul- 
tural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received March 29, 
1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Norton. 
49733. MELOTHRIA HETEROPHYLLA (Lour.) Cogn. Cucurbitacer. 
“(Herb. No. 1551. Kuliang Hills, near Foochow. July, 1919.) A wild 
vine with beautiful red fruits about the size of plums. This should be 
valuable as a cover for trellises.” 
49734. RUBUS PAYKOUANGENSIS Lev. Rosacee. Raspberry. 
“(Herb. No. 1264. Kuliang Hills, near Foochow. July, 1919.) A low 
simple-leaved raspberry common in deep ravines. The fruit is edible 
but not plentiful.” 
49735. RuBpus SWINHolI Hance. Rosacee. Raspberry. 
_ “(Herb. No. 1262. Kuliang Hills, near Foochow. July 3, 1919.) A 
_black-purple raspberry, rather dry and bitter, but a very vigorous type. 
Suitable for cross ng with those lacking in flavor.” 
_ 49736. SryRAX SERRULATUM Roxb. Styracacee. Styrax. 
“(Herb. No. 1560. Kuliang Hills, near Foochow. July, 1919.) A 
small shrub bearing an abundance of fruit.” 


1737 to 49742. 


: Rigeémn Antigua, Guatemala. Cuttings collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricul- 
tural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received March 17, 
ual 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


49737. Brconia sp. Begoniacex. Begonia, 
~~ ~*(No. 290. February 16, 1920.) A species which is found in moist 
®t places on the upper slopes of the Volean de Agua at altitudes of approxi- 
mately 7,000 to 9,000 feet. It often reaches 6 feet in height, and its flesh- 
_ pink flowers are of large size.” 

49738. CRATAEGUS STIPULOSA (H. B. K.) Steud. Malacerw. Manzanilla, 
riot “ (No. 289. February 16, 1920. Herb. No. 949.) Manzanilla. A wild 
tree growing on the Volcan de Agua at about 8,000 feet altitude. See 
S. P. I. No. 45575 for description.” 

_ 49739 and 49740. PERSEA AMERICANA Mill. Lauracex. Avocado. 
es 7 (P. gratissima Gaertn. f.) 


ub « 49739. “(No. 291. February 16, 1920.) Avocado No. 38 from the 
UE Finca La Chacara in Guatemala. Guatemalan race. The parent 
olga tree is about 35 feet high, of erect habit, branched 12 feet from the 
a ground, with an oval open crown. The bearing habits of the tree 
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49737 to 49742—Continued. 


appear to be good; the crop this season is about 400 fruits, well { 
distributed through the crown. The fruits are borne singly, never 
in clusters. , e 

“The fruits on the parent tree are variable in size. The largest 
weigh about 24 ounces, the smallest not over 8 ounces. The shape 
is fairly uniform. The relative size of the seed varies somewha - 
as is usual in avocado varieties. The major-domo of the fin a 
recommends this as a very good fruit. Technically it may be 
described as follows: - 

“ From broadly ovoid to nearly oval, sometimes tending to beco 
broadly pyriform ; weight 20 ounces, more or less; length 44 inches; 
greatest breadth 4 inches; base rounded, the stem inserted almost — 
squarely; apex flattened or slightly depressed; surface smooth, | 
dull green with numerous greenish yellow and russet dots; skin © 
about one-twentieth of an inch thick, woody and brittle in texture, : 
readily separating from the flesh; flesh cream yellow, pale green 
close to the skin, with slight fiber markings, smooth in texture and 
of rich nutty flavor; quality very good; seeds oblate, weighing — 
about 2 ounces; tight in the cavity with both seed coats adhering — 
closely. Ripening season probably midseason to late, March te 
June at Antigua.” 


49740. ‘*“‘(No. 2938. February 16, 1920.) Avocado No. 40 from the 


Finca La Chacara in Antigua. Guatemalan race. The parent tree " 
| 


is about 25 feet high, spreading in habit, with a dense crown — 
(most of the foliage is on the outside). The crop this year is not 
heavy, but the bearing habits of the tree are said to be good. The 
major-domo recommends this as the finest avocado in the finca, and 
to me it looks unusually promising because of the large size of 
the fruit coupled with the small size of the seed and the excellent 
quality of the flesh. | ‘ 
“Following is a description of the fruit: Form oval to ellipties 
sometimes oblique; weight 16 to 24 ounces; length 44 to 53 inches ; 
greatest breadth 33 to 4 inches; base broadly pointed, the stem in- 5 
serted slightly to one side; apex broadly pointed, somewhat flat 4 
tened on the ventral side; surface undulating to faintly pebbled, 
moss green with numerous yellowish green dots; skin 14 to 2° 
millimeters thick (about one-fifteenth of an inch), woody, brittle; 
flesh cream yellow, pale green Close to the skin, free from all fiber. 
discoloration, and of rich, pleasant flavor; quality excellent; seed 
relatively very small, tight in the cavity, with both seed coats ad- 
hering closely to the cotyledons. Season apparently rather late.” — 


me 
te 


49741. Rusus sp. Rosacez. Raspberry. 


“(No. 287. February 16,1920.) A wild raspberry from the upper slopes” 
of the Volean de Agua (collected at about 9,000 feet), near Antigua; — 
The plants, which are found in grassy places on rich volcanic loam, send 
up stems 4 to 6 feet long, which often bend over and root at the tips. 
The flowers are white, and the fruits, which I have seen only in ab 
immature state, are produced in abundance. Evidently they are as large — 
as the raspberries of the north, and the Indians say they are of good 
quality.” 


Caged as 
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49742. SaLVIA LINDENII Benth. Menthacee. Sage. 


“(No. 288. February 16, 1920.) <A red-flowered shrub which grows 
abundantly on the upper slopes (at altitudes of 8,000 to 9,000 feet) of 
the Volean de Agua, near Antigua. It is erect, slender, and 8 to 10 feet 
‘in height. The flowers are double the size of those of Salvia splendens 
and of a rich rose-crimson. The species, which is evidently a perennial, 
should be hardy enough to stand the winters of California and Florida.” 


9743. TRIGONELLA FOENUM-GRAECUM L. Fabacee. Fenugreek. 


From Paris, France. Seeds purchased from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. 
___ Received March 9, 1920. 

“This plant yields an important condiment, and its root system is so well 
provided with tubercles that it is worthy of serious attention as a green- 
I nure crop. The seeds are also of value for feeding purposes, and a large 
ans atity of fodder is produced, which, if cut before the seeds ripen, is of excel- 
lent quality. The condition powders and condiment foods which are sold in 
Er gland extensively and fed to ailing horses and cattle are mixtures of fenu- 
creek oath other meals or grains. Fenugreek is sometimes planted with ber- 
(David Fairchild.) 


oa ‘Turosproma cacao L. Sterculiacez. Cacao. 


From Coban, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Dr. Oscar Majus. Received 
March 23, 1920. 


a wide-branching evergreen tree, native to Central America and South Amer- 
ica. The brown or purple beanlike seeds furnish the chocolate and cocoa of 
merce. Apparently there are numerous distinct varieties, but little has 


Ne an done thus far in the selection of the best types for commercial plantings. 


9745 to 49796. 
3 From the city of Guatemala, Guatemala. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, 
P Agricultural Explorer for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received March 
} 4 23, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 

_ 49745. ACACIA FARNESIANA (L.) Willd. Mimosacez, Cassie. 

“(No. 327@. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Subin. Seeds of 

a tree about 20 feet high, which in Guatemala produces an abundance 
of small yellow flowers in January.” 


=20 * t D . : i 
-_ amt For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45012. 


49746. PITHECOLOBIUM TorRTUM Mart. Mimosaceex. 


“(No. 322a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920. Herb. No. 953.) 
use Aripin. Seeds of the medium-sized tree which produces an abundance of 
small yellow flowers in February.” 

49747 and 49748. ANANAs sativus Schult. f. Bromeliacese. Pineapple. 


r 49747. “(No. 318. Guatemala. February 26, 1920.) Plants of 
a Pina de Palin, from San Lorenzo del Cubo, about 5,300 feet alti- 
. tude. This pineapple is not of excellent quality, but, like Red 
Br Spanish, which it resembles in other respects as well, it is a good 
et, shipper. 

i es: “The plant is distinguished by its broad, coarsely serrate leaves. 
The fruit is oblong to oval-oblong, commonly about 6 inches long, 
with a large crown and broad recurving leaves. The surface is 
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49745 to 49'7796—Continued. 


deep brownish yellow, and the carpels are marked by deeply: in- 
cised lines. The eyes stand out prominently, making the surface 
of the fruit decidedly rough. The flesh is crisp, deep yellow, with 
plenty of acid and aroma, and enough sugar so that it can be - 
eaten, when fully ripe, without additional sweetening. The juice 
is very abundant. This variety seems to do better than others at 
high altitudes, i. e., in a cool climate.” 


49748. “(No. 319. Guatemala. February 26, 1920.) Plants of 
Pina de azucar, from San Lorenzo del Cubo, about 5,300 feet 
altitude. This variety, which is usually seen only on the coast — 
or at altitudes of 3,000 feet and lower, strongly resembles Smooth j 
Cayenne, and is probably a Guatemalan form of the latter.” | 


au 
of 


49749. ARGEMONE MEXICANA L, Papaveracee. 

“(No. 325¢. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Carlos Santo, 
Seeds of an herbaceous plant about 4 feet high, which produces in 
March bright-yellow poppylike flowers.about 2 inches broad.” 


49750. BIxa ORELLANA L. Bixacee. Annato tree, — 

“(No. 329a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920. Herb. No. 967.) — 
Achiotillo. Seeds of a large shrub or small tree which produces rather 
large white flowers in January.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44954. 


49751. BRACHYPODIUM MEXICANUM (Roem. and Schult.) Link. Poacez. — 
Grass. — 


“(No. 297a. Antigua. February 17, 1920.) Seeds of a common grass © 
from the upper slopes of the Volcan de Agua at altitudes of 7,000 to — 
8.000 feet. Its ultimate height is about 3 feet, and its leaves are rather © 
succulent and narrow.” . | 


49752. Cassia sp. Czsalpiniacee. 5 

“(No. 348a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Verbenilla. j 
Seeds of a tree 20 feet high, which produces yellow flowers in De ~ 
cember.” 


49753. CEANOTHUS COERULEUS Lag. Rhamnaceer. 


“(No. 296a. Antigua. February 17, 1920.) Ka-kiish. Seeds of a 
large shrub, very similar to the common mountain lilac of southern ; 
California. It is abundant on the upper slopes of the Volean de Agua } 
at altitudes of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and the dried branches are much used q 
by the Indians of Santa Maria de Jesus as a support for chayote plants, i 
peas, etc. The Indian name, ka-kiish (Cakchikel language), probably — 
has reference to this use, as kiish is the name of the chayote. The ~ 
plant may reach 10 or 12 feet in height; it produces panicles up to 4 ~ 
inches long of fragrant lilac-blue flowers.” , 


49754. CoMBRETUM FARINOSUM H. B. K. Combretaceex. j 

“(No. 341a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920. Herb. No. 958.) 
Fior de peineta. Seeds of a climbing plant which bears red flowers in e 
March. The flowers are arranged in long, stiff racemes, which gives the 
common name peineta, or ‘ comb flower.’ ” 
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49755. CROTALARIA LONGIROSTRATA Arn. Fabacex. 


“(No. 298a. Antigua. February 17, 1920. Herb. No. 950.) Much. 
Seeds of a fine-leaved bushy perennial Crotolaria from Santa Maria 
de Jesus, where it is cultivated in the gardens of the Indians. It is 
also grown elsewhere in Guatemala. The tender shoots are esteemed as 


_greens and are cooked with meat or added to soups. The plant grows 


about 5 feet high and has woody branches. Much (pronounced ‘ mooch ’) 
is the name used by the Cakchikel Indians.” ; 


49756. CROTALARIA MAYPURENSIS H. B. K. Fabacezx. 


“(No. 300a. Antigua. February 17, 1920. Herb. No. 944.) Seeds ofa 
shrubby Crotalaria about 5 feet high, with large yellow flowers like 
those of Crotalaria retusa. It occurs as a wild plant near Antigua.” 


49757. DAHLIA MAXONII Safford. Asteracee. Dahlia. 


“(No. 308a. Antigua. February 20, 1920.) Seeds of a dahlia which 
the Kekchi Indians of northern Guatemala know as tzolokh, while those 
who speak the Pokonchi language call it shikor. Spanish-speaking 
Guatemalans usually term it Santa Catarina. Though extremely abun- 
dant, both wild and cultivated, in many parts of the Guatemalan high- 
lands (principally between 3,060 and 7.000 feet altitude) it seems never 
to have received much attention from botanists; indeed, as Dr. W. E. 
Safford found in 1919 that it had not yet received a name, he described 
it as Dahlia maronii in honor of William R. Maxon, of the United States 
National Herbarium. 

“Sometimes the stems reach to 15 or 18 feet and become quite woody 
toward the base. They terminate in a number of slender branches, each 
bearing several flowers, not all of which open at the same time. The 
fiowers face outward and upward, as opposed to those of D. imperialis, 
which are distinctly nodding. The color is lilac-pink and the diameter of 
the flowers commonly 3 to 5 inches. 

“When brought into cultivation around the huts of the Indians the 
species Seems to lose its stability. Im place of single lilac-pink flowers 
other forms often appear, and since the plant is easily propagated by 
cuttings it is a simple matter to reproduce these variations. A single 
white form is occasionally seen, and a double white and a double lilac 
are more common. 

“When planted in northern gardens this species would be cut down 
by frost before it had time to reach the flowering stage, though it has 
in a few instances bloomed in California. (I am assuming that the 
species I have seen is D. mazgonii.) In Florida, if the proper soil con- 
ditions can be provided, it should prove successful; and there are many 
places in northern India, in southern Japan, in subtropical Brazil, and 
numerous other countries where it would find congenial surroundings.” 


49758. DAHLIA POPENOVII Safford. Asteracez. Dahlia. 
“(No. 303. Antigua, February 17, 1920.) Tubers collected near Santa 


Maria de Jesus at an altitude of 6,500 feet. 


“This species, which grows in the mountains of central Guatemala 
at altitudes of 5,000 to 7,000 feet, has been considered by Doctor Safford 
to be one of the wild parents of the cultivated cactus dahlias. It is a 
plant rarely exceeding 4 feet in height, with slender stems surmounted 


‘by single flowers 2 to 3 inches in diameter, having eight ray florets of 
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crimson or orange-crimson. It is interesting chiefly to those engaged in 
breeding dahlias.” 


49759. ERYTHRINA RUBRINERVIA H. B. K. Fabacer. 


“(No. 338a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Pito. Seeds of 
one of the native Hrythrinas. While not so valuable perhaps as a 
flowering plant as some of its congeners, it has the interesting feature 
of edible flower buds, and it is a vegetable of some importance among 
the Guatemalans. The buds are boiled with meat.” 


49760. GUAIACUM GUATEMALENSE Planch. Zygophyllacez. 


“(No. 336a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920. Herb. No. 952.) — 
Guayacdn. Seeds of the Guatemalan lignum-vite, a small tree which — 
is covered in February or March with lavender-blue flowers.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47900. 


. 


49761. Mepicaco sativa L. Fabacee. Alfalfa. 3 : 
“(No. 307a. Antigua. February 20, 1920.) Presented by Don Pedro _ 
G. Cofifo, of Antigua. Seeds of a variety of alfalfa which has been t 


grown in Antigua for many years, perhaps introduced in Colonial days. 
Don Pedro Cofino has planted Grimm and other varieties of alfalfa 3 
obtained from the United States, and none of them has given such’ — 
good results as this native (or acclimatized) stock. He thinks, there- 
fore, that the latter may prove useful in other regions with climatic 


49763. PENNISETUM COMPLANATUM (Nees) Hemsl. Poacer. Grass. 


“(No. 305a. Antigua. February 17, 1920.) Kos-kun. Seeds of the 
most important forage grass of the Antigua region. It is especially 
esteemed by the Indians of San Antonio Aguas Calientes. It makes 
slender wiry stems up to 6 feet high, with narrow succulent leaves and a 
foxtail seed head 5 or 6 inches long. It seems to grow well on dry land, 
though it is much less succulent during the dry season than during the i 
wet.” y 
49764 to 49776. PERSEA AMERICANA Mill. Lauracee. Avocado. 

(P. gratissima Gaertn. f.) 

49764. “(No. 313a. Guatemala. February 26, 1920.) Seeds of 
stock plant No. 5 from the Finca La Chacara in Antigua. An ap- + 
parently very productive tree with nearly spherical fruits averag- | 
ing a little less than a pound in weight and having an unusually — 
small seed.” | | 


conditions similar to those of Antigua. i 

“ Alfalfa is grown in Antigua without irrigation, and flourishes } 
even during the driest part of the year. There is no rainfall from 
October to May, and the total annual precipitation is from 30 to 40 J 
inches. The permanent water table, however, is only 6 to 15 feet be- : 
low the surface of the soil throughout the valley of Antigua. Alfalfa E 
is cut in the Antigua region every 40 days throughout the year.” _ | 
49762. MELIA AZEDARACH L. Meliaceer. : 

“(No 332a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920. Herb. No. 968.) 
Paraiso. Seeds of a tree 25 feet high with small whitish flowers, pro- — 
duced in January.” iq 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 26500. ; 
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49765. “(No. 314a. Guatemala. February 26, 1920.) Seeds of 
stock plant No. 4 from the Finca Chacara in Antigua. Bud. 
wood of this variety was introduced under avocado No. 38 (S. P. 
I. No. 49739), which see for description.” — 

49766. “(No. 315a.. Guatemala. February 26, 1920.) Seeds of 
stock plant No. 3 from the Finca La Polvora in Antigua. The 

* parent tree is about 30 feet high, broad and spreading. It pro- 

ab: duced this season about 700 fruits. The fruit is broad pyriform 

to nearly round; weight of the largest specimens 16 to 18 ounces; 


4 length 43 to 43 inches; greatest breadth 34 to 4 inches; base 
2 pointed to nearly round, the stem inserted obliquely without de- 
j= pression; apex slightly flattened; surface decidedly rough, deep 
x 2 purplish maroon, almost glossy; dots not conspicuous; skin 1 to 2 
P millimeters (one twenty-fifth to one-twelfth of an inch) thick, some- 
ae. . what more flexible than in the average variety of this region; flesh 
oft cream-yellow to yellow near the seed, whitish green close to the 
4 skin, almost free from fiber discolorations; dry in texture and of 
» rich, pleasant flavor; quality good; seed round to oblate, 3 ounces 
a in weight, tight in the seed cavity with both seed coats closely 
z surrounding the cotyledons. Ripens in midseason.” 
wr 49767. “(No. 317a. Guatemala. February 26, 1920.) Seeds of 
* stock plant No. 2 from the Finca La Polvora in Antigua. The 
* parent tree is about 35 feet high. erect, almost slender. It pro- 
4% duced about 800 fruits this year, which ripened early to midseason. 
> The fruit is oblong-ovoid to obovoid; we'ght of the largest speci- 
a mens 12 to 14 ounces; length 43 to 44 inches; greatest breadth 
Beve 8+ to 33 inches; base slightly flattened to tapering, with the stem 
. PY inserted to one side or nearly squarely; apex rounded to flattened 
a slightly on one side; surface distinctly pebbled, moss green, with 


a few large greenish yellow dots; skin 14 to 23 millimeters (one- 
eighteenth to one-tenth of an inch) thick, hard and brittle; flesh 
cream yellow, very pale green close to the skin, the fiber markings 
noticeable, flavor strong, the texture a trifle watery; quality fair; | 
seed nearly spherical in outline, 2 ounces in weight, tight in the 
cavity, with both seed coats adhering closely to the cotyledons.” 

49768. ‘Seeds for stock from fruits purchased in the market in 
Guatemala.” 

49769. “Seeds for stock from fruits purchased in the market at 
Guatemala.” 

49770. “(No. 312a. Guatemala. February 26, 1920.) Seeds of 
stock plant No. 6 from the garden of an old Indian in San Antonio 
Aguas Calientes. The parent tree is about 20 feet high, evidently 
not very old, and is bearing this season a heavy crop, more than 
500 fruits. The fruit is broadly ovoid to nearly round, obliquely 
flattened at the apex; weight about 10 ounces; length 33 inches, 

greatest breadth 34 inches; surface pebbled faintly, deep green 
with numerous yellow-green dots; skin 1 millimeter (one twenty- 
fifth of an inch) thick near the stem, becoming 2 millimeters (one- 
twelfth of an inch) at the apex; flesh cream-yellow, green near the 
skin, with slight fiber discolorations; flavor rich and oily; seed 
very large, roundish oblate, tight in the cavity, with both seed 
coats adhering closely to the cotyledons.” 
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49771. “(No. 316a. Guatemala, February 26, 1920.) Seeds of 
stock plant No. 1 from the Finca La Polvora in Antigua. The tree 


duced 450 fruits this season. The fruit ripens early at Antigua.” 


49772 to 49776. “Seeds for stock; from routs purchased in 
market at Guatemala.” 


‘ 


49777. TRIPLARIS AMERICANA L. Polygonacez. 
“ (No. 335a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Bailador. See 
of a tree said to be 25 feet high, with small white flowers, produced 
January.” 
49778. PETREA sp. Verbenacez. + 
“(No. 326a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Palo de amor, 
Seeds of a shrub 5 feet high, which produces small purplish flowers 
May.” 
49779. PHASEOLUS LUNATUS L. Fabacee. - Lima al 
“ (No. 334@. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Jwurin.” 
49780. SALVIA AMARISSIMA Ortega. Menthacex. Sage, a 
“ (No. 304a. Antigua. February 17, 1920. Herb. No. 951.) Se 
of an herbaceous plant about 2 feet high, with terminal spikes of sm 
tubular flowers of the richest blue. It is found along roadsides in this 
region at altitudes of 5,000 to 6,000 feet and is apparently an annual.” 
49781. SAPINDUS SAPONARIA L. Sapindacez. 
“(No. 324a. Hl Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Jabonciilo. | 
Seeds of one of the soapberry trees which grows about 25 feet high, 
forming a dense crown of deep-green foliage. Its round fruits, about 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, can be used in place of soap, but 
are rarely employed in this way by the natives.” ’ 
49782. SoLANUM SEAFORTHIANUM Andrews. Solanacez. a 


“ (No. 340a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920. Herb. No.. 966. ) 


Adelfa. Seeds of a climbing plant, said to produce blue flowers in 
November.” 


| 
For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 30894. 4 
49783. TECoMA STANS (L.) Juss. Bignoniacee. Yellow tecoma. | 


“(No. 337a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920. Herb. No. 955.) 
Flor amarilla. Seeds of a plant which may be the common Tecoma 
stans of southern California gardens, but my recollection is that the 
flower of the latter is not of such a deep yellow as this Guatemalan plant. 
It is a shrub about 15 feet high, producing terminal clusters of brilliant 
yellow trumpet-shaped flowers about an inch and a half broad at the 
mouth.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43781. 7 
49784. TRINIOCHLOA STIPOIDES (H. B. K.) Hitche. Poacez. Grass. 
(Muehlenbergia stipoides Trin.) 


“ (No. 229a. Antigua. February 17, 1920.) Seeds of a grass from 
the upper slopes of the Volean de Agua at altitudes of 7,000 to 8,000 
feet. It is about 3 feet high, with fine foliage and small seed.” 
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49785. VERBESINA MEDULLOSA Robinson. Asteracez. 
“(No. 323a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Sosa blanca. 


Seeds of a shrub or small tree about 10 feet high, which produces in 
August many small white flowers.” 


49786. Zea MAYS L. Poacer. Corn. 


“(No. 344a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) ‘Hot country’ 
corn of a small-eared white dent variety.” 


49787. (Undetermined. ) 

“(No. 321a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920. Herb. No. 962.) 
Mescal. Seeds of a medium-sized tree which produces purplish red flow- 
ers in August.” 


49788. (Undetermined. ) 
“(No. 342a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Pimientillo. 


Seeds of a tree about 15 feet high which produces an abundance of small 
yellow flowers in December.” 


49789. (Undetermined. ) 
*“(No. 339a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Quina. Seeds of 


a tree about 15 feet high which produces large white flowers in Jan- 
uary.” 


49790. CHEIROSTEMON PLATANOIDES Humb. and Bonpl. Sterculiacez. 

“(No. 302a. Antigua. February 17, 1920. Herb. No. 948.) Tayuy. 
Seeds of one of the characteristic trees of the upper slopes of the Volcan 
de Agua. It occurs abundantly at altitudes of about 8,000 to 9,000 
feet. It reaches about 50 feet in height and often has a very stout 
trunk; the wood, however, appears to be soft and of little value. The 
leaves are 5 to 6 inches long and broad, and the flowers about 2 inches 
broad, are of most peculiar appearance, with the stamens projecting 
from the center to simulate a small hand.” 


49791. (Undetermined.) . 


“(No. 328a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Fruta de pava. 
Seeds of a medium-sized tree which produces purplish flowers in Jan- 
uary.” 


49792. LuEHEA ENDOPOGON Turez. Tiliaces. 


“(No. 330a. . El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920. Herb. No. 961.) 
Tapascahuite. Seeds of a tree 20 feet high which produces large white 
- flowers in August.” 


49793. ANTIGONON sp. Polygonacee. 


“(No. 331la. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Colacién. Seeds 
of a handsome climber with heart-shaped leaves and trusses of coral- 
pink flowers.” 


49794. (Undetermined. ) 


“(No. 333a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Papalotillo. 
Seeds of a tree about 20 feet high. ii flowers are said to be white 
and to be produced in January.” 
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49795. (Undetermined.) 


“(No. 320a. El Barranquillo. February 26, 1920.) Palo giote. 
Seeds of a tree up to 40 feet high which produces in January an abund- 
ance of small white flowers.” . 


49796. MyroxyLon ELLIPTICUM (Clos) Kuntze. Flacourtiacer. 
(Xylosma ellipticum Hemsl.) 


“(No. 301a. Antigua. February 17, 1920. Herb. No. 943.) Seeds 
of a thorny red-berried shrub from the mountainside between Antigua 
and Santa Maria de Jesus. It looks as though it would make a good 
hedge plant, the leaves being 2 to 3 inches long, of pleasing appearance, 
and the thorns quite formidable. When in fruit, the red berries, which 
are about the size of cranberries or coffee berries, but of a lighter color 
than the former, add greatly to the attractiveness of the plant. Its 
ultimate height is about 15 feet.” ®) 
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Arachis hypogaea, 49227. 
Aralia pseudoginseng. 
pseudoginseng. 
Areca sp., 49528. 
horrida. See Oncosperma_ hor- 
ridum. 
tigillaria. See Oncosperma fila- 
mentosum. 
Argemone mexicana, 49749. 
Aripin, Pithecolobium tortum, 49746. 
Arjan, Terminalia arjuna, 49565. 
Aristolochia sp., 49291. 
Ash, Rhodesian, Burkea 
49230. 
Asparagus acutifolius, 49458. 
Aulotandra sp., 49477, 49478. 
Avena nuda, 491388. 
sativa, 49569, 49570. 
sterilis, 49568. 
Avocado, Persea americana, 
49739, 49740, 4976449776. 


See Pana 


africana, 


49730, 


Bactris maraja, 49476. 

Baikiaea plurijuga, 49228. 

Bailador, Triplaris americana, 49777. 

Bamboo, Phyllostachys spp., 49222, 
49357, 49505. 

Schizostachyum sp., 49175. 
Barley, Hordeum spp., 49154, 49155. 
Barberry, Berberis spp., 49125-49130, 

49616-49619, 49662. 
Bauhinia sp., 49162. 


Bean, goa, Botor tetragonoloba, 49711. 
\ 


jack, Canavali ensiforme, 49231, 
49259. 
Lima, Phaseolus lunatus, 49312, 
49779. 
mung, Phaseolus aureus, 
49212. 
velvet, Florida, Stizolobium deer- 
ingianum, 49218. 
Begonia sp., 49787. 
Bel, Belou marmelos, 49335. 


49159, 
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Belou marmelos, 49335. 
Berberis angulosa, 49616. 

brachypoda, 49662. 

concinna, 49617. 

durobrivensis, 49125. 

emarginata, 49126. 

hookeri, 49618. 

oblonga, 49127.. 

poireti, 49128. 

umbellata, 49619. 

verruculosa, 49129. 

vulgaris, 49130. 

wallichiana. See Berberis hookeri. 
Berry, Andes, Rubus glaucus, 49332, 

49387. 

Betula bhojpatira, 
utilis, 49620. 
Bidens pilosa, 49292. 

Birch, Betula utilis, 49620. 
Biza orellana, 49750. 
Blackberry, Rubus spp., 49331, 49333, 
49388. 
Botor tetragonoloba, 49711. 
Brachiaria brizantha, 49687. 
eruciformis, 49513. 
Brachypodium mexicanum, 49751. 
Brachystegia sp., 49459. 
randii, 49229. 
Brassica alba, 49721. 
juncea, 49722. 
Bromus sp., 49621. 
Buckwheat, Sarrasin, Fagopyrum vul- 


See Betula utilis. 


gare, 49161. 
Buddleia davidii, 49663. 
variabilis, See Buddleia davidii. 


Buphane disticha, 49256. 
Burkea africana, 49230. 


Cacao, Theobroma cacao, 49744. 
Caesalpinia sp., 49460. 
pulcherrima, 49688. 
sepiaria, 49200. 
Cajan indicum, 49201, 49298. 
Calamagrostis sp., 49622. 
Calamus sp., 49567. 
Callilepis sp., 49384. 
Calophyllum hasskarlii, 49529. 
Camoensia maxima, 49280. 
Canavali ensiforme, 49231, 49259. 
Canthium lancifiorum, 49608. 
Capsicum annuum, 49717. 
Cardiogyne africana, 49319. 
Carica candamarcensis, 49473. 
papaya, 49260, 49472. 
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Caryophyllus jambos, 49461. Ps 
Cassava, Manihot esculenta, 49265 
49267, 49351-49356, 493858, 49359. : 
Cassia spp., 49294, 49752. 
Cassie, Acacia farnesiana, 49745. 
Cassiope fastigiata, 49623. 
Castanopsis hystrix, 49340. = 
Castor-bean, Ricinus convmunis, 49313, 
49366, 49367, 49703. . 
Casuarina cunninghamiana, 49720. 
Cathcartia villosa, 49624. ; 
Cautleya lutea, 49625. 4 
Ceanothus caeruleus, 49753. s 
Ceara rubber, Manihot glaziovii, ice 
Ceiba pentandra, 49442. 
Cenchrus biflorus, 49514. 
Chaenomeles lagenaria wilsonii, 49664, 
Chaetochloa italica, 49139, 49149. 
paniculifera, 49372. 
Chamaedorea spp., 49325, 49373, 49406, 
Cheirostemon platanoides, 49790. 3 
Cherry, Himalayan, Prunus cerasoides, 
49647. ; 
sand, Prunus besseyi, 49483.” 
Chloris paraguaiensis, 49515, 49689. 4 
Chupak, Polygala floribunda, 49385. 
Citrullus vulgaris, 49150-49152, 49208 
49203, 49232. 
Citrus spp., 49725-49729. p 
grandis, 49723, 49724. . 
. webberii, 49712. ; 
Clover, Darling, Trigonella rach ae 
49124, 
Coccosipsilum repens, 49400. 
Coicopio, Crinodendron hookerianum, 
49269. : 
Coigiie, Nothofagus dombeyi, 49274. 
Coiz lacryma-jobi, 49845, 49516. 
Colacién, Antigonon sp., 49793. 
Colocasia esculenta, 49525. 
Combretum apiculatum, 49204. 
farinosum, 49754. 
Conopharyngia elegans, 49322. 
Copaifera coleosperma. See Copaiva 
coleosperma. 
Copaiva coleosperma, 49233. 
Corn, Zea mays, 49334, 49390-49399, 
49468, 49605, 49707, 49786. 
Cornus paucinervis, 49665. 
Corylus avellana, 49176-49193, 49433- 
49440. 
colurna, 49194. 
feror, 49626. 
maxima, 49195, 49196. 


ret 


easier acuminata, 49627. 
ifolia floccosa, 49666. 


tor | Gossypium spp., 49208, 49346— 


: owpe a; Vigna sinensis, 49248. 
6, Persea schiedeana: 

> : Hempstead, 49330. 
-Vera Paz, 493829. 

re 

ra isn crenulata. 
— erenulata. 
 cullasagensis, 49667. 

_ stipulosa, 49145, 49738. 
rinodendron hookerianum, 49269. 
Crotalaria spp., 49295, 49296. 
 laburnifolia, 49279. 

__ longirostrata, 49755. 
 maypurensis, 49756. 

aga 49374. 

Cucurbita maxima, 49153, 49205, 49206, 
49584. 


_ 49719. 


Ribes diacantha, 49682. 
bs ing apple, Annona 
. 49289. 

be Back rufus, 49585. 
modon intermedius, 49411. 
perus sp., 49628. 
rtostachys lakka, 49530. 


ctyloctenium aegyptium, 49690. 


= 


 popenovii, 49758. 

le hampia sp., 49691. 

nthonia cachemyriana, 49629. 

tura sanguinea, 49405. 

widia involucrata, 49668. 
involucrata vilmoriniana, 49669. 

er regia, 49297. 

smanthus virgatus, 49407. 

utzia sp., 49671. 

_vilmorinae, 49670. 

aman, Pennisetum ciliare, 49521. 

vella ensifolia, 49531. 

entra scandens, 49630. 
thalictrifolia 49631. 
itaria exilis, 49522-49524. 
unigiumis, 49692. 

Dillenia indica, 49713. 


ee 


ebra arabica, 49517. 
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rape yim Lagerstroemia speciosa, 


See Pyracantha 


pepo, 49207, 49234, 49482, 49718, 


pii-assi, Theobroma grandiflora, 


reticulata, 


ghia mazxonii, 49326-49328, 49757. 
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Dioscorea alata, 49496. 
Diospyros spp., 49235, 49236, 49298, 
49299. 

ebenaster, 49480. 

kaki, 49403. 

senegalensis, 49586, 49587. 
Dobinea vulgaris, 49632. 
Drymophloeus propinquus, 49532. 


Echinochloa pyramidalis, 49693. 
Edwardsia tetraptera. See Sophora 
tetraptera. 
Elaeocarpus prunifolius, 49633. 
Elettaria coccinea. See Amomum coc- 
cineum. 
Eleusine aegyptiaca. See Dactylocten- 
ium aegyptium, 
Enkianthus deflerus, 49634. . 
himalaicus. See Enkianthus de- 
flecus. 
Eragrostis spp., 49800, 49301. 
cilianensis, 49694. 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. See Ceiba 
pentandra. 
Erythrina sp., 49588. 
rubrinervia, 49759. 
Erythrozylon sp., 49302. 
Eucryphia cordifolia, 49270. 
pinnatifolia, 49271. 
Eugenia jambos. See Caryophyllus 
jambos. 
Evodia daniellii, 49131. 
Exogonium purga, 49257. 


Fagopyrum esculentum. See Fagopy- 
rum vulgare. 
vulgare, 49161. 

Fagus dombeyi. See Nothofagus dom- 


beyi. 
obliqua. See Nothofagus obliqua. 
procera. See Nothofagus procera. 


Fenugreek, Trigonella foenum-grae- 
cum, 49748. 
Festuca hookeriana, 49368. 


Ficus spp., 4953449536. 


alba, 49533. 
hookeri, 49635. 
Filbert, Corylus avellana: 
Atlas, 49192. 
Bergeri, 49183. 
Cob, 49186. 
Cosford, 494383. 
Cosford a coque tendre, 49182. 
Daviana, 49187. 
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Filbert—Continued. 

D’Alger, 49178. 

D’Angleterre, 49188. 

De Beynes, 49179. 

De Brunswick, 49181. 

De Nottingham, 49180. 

Des Anglais, 49191. 

Du Béarn, 49176. 

Duke of Edinburgh, 49434. 

Early Prolific, 49435. 

Emperor, 49193. 

Fertile, 49177 

Fertile de Coutard, 49185. 

Fructu albo, 49184. 

Golden leaves, 49190. 

Kentish, 49436. 

Kentish Cob, 49437, 49438. 

Large fruited, 49189. 

Pearson’s Prolific, 49439. 

Webb’s Prize Cob, 49440. 
Fire-lily, Buphane disticha, 49256. 
Flax, Linum usitatissinum, 49141. 
Fruta de pava, undetermined, 49791. 
Fundi, Digitaria exilis, 4952249524. 


Garcinia cornea, 49537. 
livingstonei, 49169, 49462, 49589. 
mangostana, 49441. 
Gladiolus spp., 49715, 497382. 
malangensis, 49369. 
psittacinus, 49695. 
Glycine rubicunda. 
rubicunda. 
Gossypium spp., 49346-49349, 49590. 
hirsutum, 49208. 


See Kennedya 


Gourd, Lagenaria vulgaris, 49591, 
49592. 

Granadilla, Passiflora edulis, 49211, 
49475. 


sweet, Passiflora ligularis, 49146. 
Grass, Aira sp., 49618. 
Andropogon caricosus, 49506, 
49507. 
pachyarthrus, 49508. 
pertusus, 49510. 
purpureo-sericeus, 49509. 
trinti, 49511. 
Apluda aristata, 49512. 
black, Paspalum plicatulum, 49380. 
blady, Imperata cylindrica, 49637. 
Brachiaria brizantha, 49687. 
eruciformis, 49518. 
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Grass—Continued. 
Brachypodium mexicanum, 49751 
Bromus sp., 49621. 
Calamagrostis sp., 49622. 
Cenchrus bifiorus, 49514. § 
Chaetochloa paniculifera, 49372 
Chloris paraguaiensis, 49518 

49689. 
Cymbopogon rufus, 49585. 
Cynodon intermedius, 49411. ‘_ 
Dactyloctenium aegyptium, 49690. 
Danthonia cachemyriana, 49629, — 
Digitaria uniglumis, 49692. 
Dinebra arabica, 49517. 
Echinochloa pyramidalis, so 
Eragrostis spp., 49300, 49301. a 
cilianensis, 49694. boll 
Festuca hookeriana, 49368. a 
Homolepis aturensis, 49446. h- 
Isachne arundinacea, 49447. ee 
Ischaemum ciliare, 49518. v 
sulcatum, 49519. he 
Iseilema anthephoroides, 49520. 
Lasiacis oaxacensis, 49448. 
Natal, Tricholaena rosea, 49217, 
49317. 
Oplismenus 
49165. 
Panicum glutinosum, 49450. 
hirsutum, 49376. 
madagascariense, 49210. 
Paspalum candidum, 49378. 
fasciculatum, 49401. 
paniculatum, 493877, 49379. i 
plicatulum, 49380. 
virgatum, 49451. 
Pennisetum ciliare, 49521. 
complanatum, 49381, 49763. 
distachyum, 49382. 
Phalaris minor, 49158. ‘ 
Sudan, Holcus sorghum sudanensts 
49209. 
Triniochloa stipoides, 49784. 
Valota insularis, 49455. 

Grevillea buxifolia, 49364. 
lavandulacea, 49365. 

Guaiacum guatemalense, 49760. 

Guayacin, Guaiacum guatemaler 

49760. 

Guindo santo, Eucryphia pinnatifolia 

49271. - 


‘ 
: 


africanus capensis, 
? 


Gy andropsis speciosa, 49445. 
Gynocardia odorata, 49636. 

| a ematostaphis pierreana, 49344. 
-Hamamelis mollis, 49132. 
-Harpagophytum procumbens, 49303. 
Hazel, Corylus feror, 49626. 
Turkish, Corylus colurna, 49194. 
Helianthus argophyllus, 49168. 

| Hemiptelea davidii, 49672. 

Tibiscus sp., 49696. 

 -syriacus, 49133, 49134. 
Hippocratea obtusifolia, 49258. 


ba 49463, 49464, 49497-49504. 
sorghum effusus, 49697. 

Bui sudanensis, 49209. 

: verticillifiorus, 49698. 
Homolepis aturensis, 49446. 
Hondapara, Dillenia indica, 49713. 
Hordeum vulgare pallidum, 49154. 
vulgare trifurcatum, 49155. 


- 493872. 
Hypericum patulum henryi, 49673. 


Imperata arundinacea. 
cylindrica. 
cylindrica, 49637. 


49250, 49467, 49602-49604. 
ndigofera spp., 49454, 49699. 


49587. 

pomoea spp., 492388, 49305. 
 purga. See Exrogonium purga. 
Tris clarkei, 49638. 

Isachne arundinacea, 49447. 
chaemum ciliare, 49518. 
 suleatum, 49519. 

Iseilema anthephoroides, 49520. 


aranda sp., 49306. 

smine, Jasminum spp., 49639, 49674. 
isminum humile, 49639. 
__-nudiflorum, 49674. 


49516. 
glans sp., 49375. 
Turin, Phaseolus lwnatus, 49779. 


Kaki, Diospyros kaki, 49403. 
pok, Ceiba pentandra, 49442. 
nmnedya rubicunda, 49487. 


Holcus sorghum, 49140, 49237, 49304, 


Hotz kor, Chaetochloa paniculifera, 


See Imperata 
Impinji, Ximenia americana, 49167, 


nkulu, Diospyros senegalensis, 49586, 


oncillo, Sapindus saponaria, 49781. 


Job’s-tears, Coix lacryma-jobi, 49345, 
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Lagenaria vulgaris, 49591, 49592. 
Lagerstroemia flos-reginae. See Lag- 
erstroemia speciosa, 
speciosa, 49538. 
Lasiacis oaxacensis, 49448. 
Laurel, Lawrelia sempervirens, 49272. 
Laurelia aromatica. See Laurelia 
sempervirens. 
sempervirens, 49272. 
Leioptyx congoensis, 49254. 
Licuala spinosa,. 495389. 
Ligustrum confusum, 49640. 
delavayanum, 49675-49677. 
Lilium giganteum, 49641. 
nepalense, 49731. 
Lily, Liliwm spp., 49641, 49731. 
Lingue, Persea lingue, 49277. 
Linospadix petrickiana, 49540. 
Linum usitatissimum, 49141. 
Lissochilus arenarius, 49479.- 
Livistona sp., 49541. 
Lomatia obliqua. See Tricondylus ob- 
liqua. 
Luehea endopogon, 49792. 
Luffa aegyptiaca. See Luffa cylin- 
drica. 
cylindrica, 49163, 49593. 
Lycopersicon esculentum, 49285, 49457. 


Macadamia ternifolia, 49307. 

Madder, Rubia cordifolia, 49652. 

Magnolia blumei, 49542. 

Mahobohobo, Uapaca 
49466. 

Mahogany bean, Pahudia quanzensis, 
49241, 49310. 

Maiten, Maytenus boaria, 49273. 

Malis floribunda, 49135. 

Mandevilla auriculata, 49449. 

Mangapug, Citrus webberii, 49712. 

Manglietia glauca. See Magnolia 


sansibarica, 


blumei. hs 
Mangosteen, Garcinia mangostana, 
49441. 


Manihot esculenta, 49265, 49267, 49351- 
49356, 49358, 49359. 
glaziovii, 49594. 
utilissima. See Manihot escu- 
lenta. 
Manzanilla, Crataegus stipulosa, 49145, 
49738, 
Markhamia sp., 49164. 
Massaranduba, JMimusops 
49709. 


huberi. 
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Massigou, Uapaca sansibarica, 49466. 
Masuku, Uapaca sansibarica, 49466. 
Maululu, Canthium lancifiorum, 49608. 
Maytenus boaria, 49278. 
M’bulu, Cardiogyne africana, 49319. 
Medicago sativa, 49156, 49761. 
Melia azedarach, 49762. 
Melilotus indica, 49157. 
Melothria sp., 49700. 

heterophylla, 49733. 
Meseal, undetermined, 49787. 


M’fwefee, undetermined, 49470. 
M’goma, Ricinodendron rautanenii, 
49218, 49214. 
Michelia excelsa, 49642. 
lanuginosa, 49648. 
Millet, Chaetochloa 
49149. 
pearl, Pennisetum glaucwm, 49242, 
49702. 
Mimosa ceratonia, 49408. 
Mimusops huberi, 49709. 
marginata, 49308. 
zeyheri, 49239. 
Mombin, red, Spondias 
49148. 
Mombo, Brachystegia sp., 49459. 
Momordica sp., 49309. 
Mongolas, Terminalia sp., 49245. 
Mora, Rubus tuerckheimii, 49147. 
Morinda bracteata, 49548. 


italica, 491389, 


purpurea, 


Morning-glory, Ipomoea spp., 49238, 
49305. 
Morula, Sclerocarya caffra, 49215, 
49315. 


M’pila, undetermined, 49609. 

M’seche, undetermined, 49469. 

»M’tantanvara, undetermined, 49471. 

M’tingele, undetermined, 49607. 

Muehlenbergia stipoides. See Trini- 
ochloa stipoides. 

Muermo, Hucryphia cordifolia, 49270. 

Munkononga, Garcinia  livingstonei, 
49169, 49462, 49589. 

Musafa, Caryophyllus jambos, 49461. 

Mustard, Brassica juncea, 49722. 

white, Brassica alba, 49721. 

Mutunguu, Garcinia livingstonéi, 
49462. 

Myrica javanica, 49544. 

Myristica iners, 49545. 

Myrozylon ellipticum, 49796. 


Nageia cupressina, 49546. 
Nectandra angustifolia, 49547. 
Nogal, Juglans sp., 49375. 
Nomocharis pardanthina, 49281. 
Nothofagus dombeyi, 49274. 
obliqua, 49275. 
procera, 49276. 


Oak, Quercus lyrata X_ virginia 1, 
49282-49284. | 


Ochna sp., 49596. 
atropurpurea, 49320. 
mossambicensis, 49321. 
polyneura, 49595. 
pulchra, 49240. 

Ochoy, Paspalum fasciculatum, 49401, 

Odina edulis, 49597. 

Oncosperma filamentosum, 49548. 
horridum, 49549. a, 

Oplismenus africanus capensis, 49165, — 

Oreodoxza sp., 49550. Z: 

Oryza sativa, 49286. t 

Otophora spectabilis, 49551. , 

Oxalis sp., 49701. e 


Pahudia quanzensis, 49241, 49310. y 
Palm, Areca sp., 49528: 
Bactris maraja, 49476. 


Cyrtostachys lakka, 49530. i 
Licuala spinosa, 49539. 7 
Linospadiz petrickiana, 49540. 
Livistona sp., 49541. t 
Oncosperma filamentosum, 49548, 
horridum, 49549. v 


Oreodoxa sp., 49550. 
pacaya, Chamaedorea sp., 49325. 
pacayito, Chamaedorea spp., 55878, 
49406. e 
Pinanga kuhlii, 49554. ay 
rattan, Calamus sp., 49567. \ 
Sabal mauritiaeformis, 49559. 
Palo de amor, Petrea sp., 49778. 
Palo giote, undetermined, 49795. 
Panax pseudoginseng, 49644. 
Pandanus aurantiacus, 49552. a 
Panicum aturense. See Homolepis 
aturensis. ; 
brizanthum. 
zantha. 
glutinosum, 49450. 
hirsutum, 49376. 
isachne. See Brachiaria erole 
formis. 


See Brachiaria bri- 


* 


a madagascariense, 49210. 


oaxracense. See Lasiacig oaxa- 
censis. 

pyramidale. See Echinochloa 
pyramidalis. 


Papalotillo, undetermined, 49794. 
‘Papaya, Carica papaya, 49260, 49472. 
‘Paraiso, Melia azedarach, 49762. 


Parrotia persica, 49136. 

Paspalum candidum, 49378. 

—s fasciculatum, 49401. 

paniculatum, 49377, 49379. 

plicatulum, 49380. 

virgatum, 49451. 

siflora edulis, 49211, 49475. 

ligularis, 49146. 

_—-serratifolia, 49452. 

Peach, Amygdalus davidiana, 49409. 

Peanut, Arachis hypogaea, 49227. 

Pear, Pyrus spp., 49489-49495. 

Pennisetum cenchroides. See Penni- 

ay setum ciliare. 

 eiliare, 49521. 

 complanatum, 49381, 49763. 

distachyum, 49382. 

glaucum, 49242, 49702. 

typhoideum. See 

a glaucum. 

Pepper, red, Capsicum annuum, 49717. 

Pereskia aculeata, 49311. 

Persea americana, 49730, 49739, 49740, 

49764-49776. 

 donnell-smithii, 49383. 

oratissima. See Persea ameri- 
cana. 

 lingue, 49277. 

 schiedeana, 49329, 49330. 

Persimmon, Diospyros  spp., 

» 49236, 49298, 49299. 

Petrea sp., 49778. 

Phalaris minor, 49158. 

F haseolus aureus, 49159, 49212. 

 bunatus, 49312, 49779. 

hyllostachys mitis, 49357. 

+ nigra. See Phyllostachys puber- 

ula nigra. 

_ puberula nigra, 49222, 49505. 

icea sp., 49402. 

‘Pigeon-pea, Cajan indicum, 49201, 


AC 
49293. 
: 


Pennisetum 


49235, 
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_Pimientilo, undetermined, 49788. 


Pinanga kuhtlii, 49554. 


Pine, white-barked, Pinus bungeana, 
49142. 
Pineapple, Ananas sativus, 49370, 


49714, 49747, 49748. 
Pinus bungeana, 49142. 
Piptanthus nepalensis, 49645. 
Pithecolobium tortum, 49746. 
Pito, Hrythrina rubrinervia, 49759. 
Pittosporum crassifolium, 49474. 
Podocarpus cupressina. See Nageia 
cupressina. 
Poinciana regia. See Delonix regia.. 
Polyalthia laterifiora, 49555. 
Polygala arillata, 49646. 
floribunda, 49385. 
Polygonum sp., 49556. 
Pootia grandifolia. 
orandifotia. 
Poplar, Populus yunnanensis, 49678, 
Populus wunnanensis, 49678. 
Posh, Annona scleroderma, 49371. 
Potato, Solanum tuberosum: . 
America, 49412, 
Arran Comrade, 49413. 
Victory, 49414. 
(China), 49143, 49144. 
Dargill Early, 49416. 
Edsell Blue, 49418. 
Epicure, 49419. 
Imniune Ashleaf, 49420. 
Trish Queen, 49421. 
Lochar, 49422. 
Majestic, 49423. 
Mauve Queen, 49424. 
May Queen, 4£425. 
Midlothian Early, 49426. 
Nithseale, 49427. 
Resistant Snowdrop, 49428. 
Rhoderick Dhu, 49429. 
Sharpe’s Express, 49430. 
The Bishop, 49415. 
‘The Duchess, 49417. 
Tinwald Perfection, 49431. 
Printzia sp., 49612. 
Privet, Ligustrum delavayanum, 49675— 
49677. 
Prosopis stephaniana, 49481. 
Protea abyssinica, 49465. 


See Voacanga 
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Prunus besseyi, 49483. ! 
cerasoides, 49647. : 


davidiana. See Amygdalus davidi- 
ana, + 


puddum. See Prunus cerasoides. 
Pseudolachnostylis sp., 49248. 


Psophocarpus — tetragonolobus: See 


Botor tetragonoloba. 
Pterocarpus sp., 49244. 


Pummelo, Citrus grandis, 49728, 49724. . 


Pumpkin, Cucurbita maxima, 49158, 
_. 49205, 49206, 49234, 49584. . 
Cucurbita pepo, 49718, 49719. »-, 
Pyracantha crenulata, 49679. 
Pyrus spp., 49489-49495. 
floribunda. See Malus floribunda. 
microphylla. See Sorbus micro- 
phylla. 


‘Quer cus lyrata X virginiana, 49282- 
49284. 
Quina, undetermined, 49789. 


Radal, Tr icondylus obliqua, 49278, 
Randia aculeata, 49386. 
dumetorum, 49557. 
tomentosa, 49558. 
Raspberry, Rubus spp., 49174, 49734, 
49735, 49741. ea 
Rauli, Nothofagus procera, 49276.. 
Rheum sp., 49410. hea 
Rhododendron sp., 49681. 
anthopogon, 49648. 
lepidotum, 49649. 
setosum, 49650. 
smithii, 49680. 
Rhubarb, Rheum sp., 49410. 
Ribes diacantha, 49682. ; 
griffithii, 49651. 
Rice, Oryza sativa, 49286. | 
Ricinodendron _ rautanenii, 49213, 
49214. 


Ricinus conmmunis, 49318, 49366, 49367, 


49703. 
Roble, Nothofagus obliqua, 49275. 
Rosa laxza, 493438. 
longicuspis, 49688. 
sinowilsoni. See Rosa longicuspis. 
soulieana, 49684. 
Roscoea elatior. See Cautleya lutea. 


Rose, Rosa spp., 49348, 49683, 49684. 


Rose-apple, Caryophyllus .jambos, 
A9461. 


Rose of Sharon, Hibiscus syrt CUE 


49133, 49134. 


Rubia cordifolia, 49652. 
Rubus spp., 49174, 49388, 49654, 49741 
adenotrichos, 49331. 

glaucus, 493832, 49387. 
~ moluccanus, 49653. ! 
paykouangensis, 49734. ‘otra 
‘swinhoii, 49735. var aa 
tuerckheinui, 49147. 
urticaefolius, 49333. 
Rye, Secale cereale, 49160. 


Sabal mauritiaeformis, 49559.” ) = 
Saccharum officinarum, 49261-49264, 
49266, 49336-49339, gehen 493. , { 


49360-49368. 


Sage, Salvia spp.; 49389, 49742, 49780. f 
Salacia sp., 49560. a 
Salvia amarissima, 49780. 
lindenii, 49742. 
‘“nopenoei, 49389. 
Sandalwood, false, Ximenia” ameri- 
49250; nicest 49602- 


cana, 49167 re 
49604. 


Sapindus saponaria, “49781. - 
Sapote, black, 


49480. - 


3 
Schedonorus hooker ianus. “See side + 


‘hookeriana. 


Schefilerodendron gazenseé, 49314. 
Schizostachyum sp., 49175. 


Ge i 


Diospyros ehenaste 


Sclerecarya caffra, 49215, 49315. 


Secale cereale, 


49160. 


Sedge, Oyperus sp., 49628. 

Sesame, Sesamum orientale, 49598. 
Sesamum orientale, 49598. 

Setaria ttalica. See - Ohaetocnh 00 


ttalica. 


paniculifera. See Chaetoch “ol 


paniculifera. 
Sloanea dasycarpa, 49655. 


Solanum sp., 49404. 


macrodon, 


seaforthianum, 49453, 49782. 
tuberosum, 49143, 49144, 40 


49431, 


Sophora tetraptera, 49223. 
Sorbus microphylla, 49657. 
torminalis, 49432. 
Sorghum, Holcus sorghum, 49140, 49237, 

493804, 49463, 49464, 49497-49504 


vulgare. 


49656. 


See Holcus sorghum. 
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pursop, Annona muricata, 49258. 
ira ea bella, 49658. [ 

_ japonica acuminata, 49685. 

_ micrantha, 49659. 
pirea, Spiraea spp., 


49658, 49659, 


ias purpurea, 49148. 
, Picea sp., 49402. 
qué h, Cucurbita pepo, 49482. 
fadmannia fraseri, 49561. 
tizolobium deeringianum, 49218. 
tranvaesia davidiana, 49287. 
trychnos sp., 49599, 49600. 
tyrar sp., 49562. 
 hookeri, 49660. 
- japonicum, 49686. 
serrulatum, 49736. 
ubin, Acacia farnesiana, 49745. 
igar-apple, Annona squamosa, 49290. 
r cane, Saccharum officinarum, 
4 5149264, 49266, 49336-49339, 
49341, 49350, 49360-49363. 
unflower, Helianthus argophyllus, 
49168. 

zia madagascariensis. See Tou- 
natea madagascariensis. 
weet clover, yellow, Melilotus indica, 
49157. 
per ia hookeri, 49661. 
“ae 
amarisk, Tamarir hispida, 
amariz hispida, 49137. 
ipascahuite. Luehea endopogon, 
” 


49137. 


ro, Colocasia esculenta, 49525. 
‘ayuy, Cheirostemon platanoides, 
49790. 

ak, Tectona grandis, 49563. 
Rhodesian, Baikiaea plurijuga, 
_ 49228. 

2coma smithii, 49488. 

stans, 49316, 49783. 


yellow, Tecoma stans, 49316, 


arjuna, 49565. 
1 ura spp., 49216, 49246, 49247. 
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Theobroma cacao, 49744. 
grandifiora, 49710. 
Thunbdergia spp., 49166, 49610. 
Tigue, Aertozicon punctatum, 49268. 
Tokan, Rubus adenotrichos, 49331. 
Rubus sp., 49388. 
uuk, Rubus glaucus, 49332, 49387. 
yak, Rubus urticaefolius, 49333. 


Tomato, Lycopersicon esculentum, 
49285, 49457. 

Tounatea madagascariensis, 49170, 
49252. 


Tricholaena rosea, 49217, 49317. 
Tricondylus obliqua, 49278. 
Trigonella foenum-graecum, 49743. 
suavissima, 49124. 
Lriniochloa stipoides, 49784. 
Triplaris americana, 49777. 
Triticum aestivum, 49342, 49571-49578. 
durum, 49579, 49580. 
turgidum, 49581. 
vulgare. See Triticum aestivum. 
Trochomeria garcini, 49611. 


UVapaca sansibarica, 49466. 


Undetermined, 49171, 49172, 49221, 
49251, 49255, 49323, 49324, 49456, 
49469-49471, 49606, 49607, 49609, 
49708, 49716, 49787-49789, 49791, 


49794, 49795. 
Urginea altissima, 49173. 
Uteta, Caesalpinia sp., 49460. 


Valota insularis, 49455. 

Verbenilla, Cassia sp., 49752. 

Verbesina medullosa, 49785. 

Vicia sp., 49318. 

Vigna spp., 49601, 49704-49706. 
sinensis, 49248. 

Voacanga grandifolia, 49566. 

Voandzeia subterranea, 49249. 


Walnut, Juglans sp., 49375. 

Watermelon, Citrullus vulgaris, 49150—- 
49152, 49202, 49203, 49232. 

Wheat, common, Triticum aestivum, 

49342, 49571-49578. 
durum, Triticum durum, 49579, 
49580. 
Poulard, 
49581. 


Triticum turgidum, 


Xanthosoma sagittaefolium, 49526. 
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Xanthorylum daniellii. See Hvodia | Zea mays, 49334, 49390-49399, 494¢ 
daniellii. 49605, 49707, 49786. "oe 
Ximenia americana, 49167, 49250, | Zehneria garcini. See Trochomer 
49467, 4960219604. | garcini, e 
Xylosma ellipticum. See Myroxylon | Zelkova davidii. See Hemiptelea d 
ellipticum. vidii. oan 
Ziziphus sp., 49220. i 
Yam, Dioscorea alata, 49496. ¥ isi a 


mucronata, 49219. 3 
Yautia, Xanthosoma sagittaefolium, | a 
49526. ae 
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4 INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 

nventory, for the period of April and May, 1920, gives some 
i the voluminous stream of plant immigrants which is Now 
g ‘into America unchecked by the war. It represents 15 
l EefAr every working day of the period, and when one tries 
east the future of any 15 new arrivals, the size of this under- 


be ecomes apparent. To find every day for 15 more or less 
a suitable home in which they will grow, be studied by 
ssi serving mind, and have a chance to prove ser erie or not 
re desirable newcomers would be a decided undertaking in 
but when one considers that each immigrant is not merely a 
a but represents from a dozen cuttings to a hundred 
id seeds, the real difficulties of the undertaking begin to 
_ Not only this: There are the immigrants which ae come 
_ -and which still require attention. To-day these represent 
proportion of the more than 50,000 arrivals which have been 
e I all over America for the past 23 years, during which 
thi Ss office has attempted to supervise their arrival and dis- 
2 10, 000 amateur and Beieonal agriculturists are on the 
e ose who want to take care of these immigrants, the limita- 
ny one experimenter are soon reached, aerate the testing 
7 introduction takes years and requires more money than 
poo feel they can afford to spend. But the interest in 
its is bound to grow with our appreciation of the fact that 
ae wealth-producing power and that our dooryards 
, our forests and landscapes, are to mean vastly more to 
an than they do to us. With that growth is coming a 
nn aber of experimenters and a greater expenditure of time 

ey y upon this phase of American life. 
it oS Pagesy difficult to single out the most important 
s from 851 arrivals, particularly since so many of them 
1p Or ack. but perhaps my long, though often superficial, 

. 1 
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acquaintance with them may enable me to do it better than the ~ 
layman himself, and it is with this idea that I continue to prepare © 
these pierochacenen statements. 3 

The cultivation of Job’s-tears as a field grain crop has been pro- 
posed for tropical and subtropical regions, but I think P. J. Wester 
has furnished the first report of its yields. In Mindanao, where 
several varieties are grown by the natives in.a limited way, one 
variety (Cotx lacryma-jobi ma-yuen; No. 49798) yielded 3,230 pounds 
per acre. 

The bulso (Gnetum indicum; No. 49799) is a climber which bears. 
brick-red fruits like grapes, each containing a seed whith when 
roasted tastes like a chestnut. In Java its close relative, G. gnemon, — 
is used as a pickle with the “‘rijs tavel.” * 

The sokwa grass of Nigeria (Echinochloa stagnina; No. 49845), — 
which, according to Alfred Thompson, is adapted to low swamp — 
lands and is so sweet that children like to chew it and horses prefer — 
it to Guinea corn, may prove valuable for Porto Rico, Hawaii, on : 
even for the Miveredades of Florida. i 

The guar of Burma (Cyamopsis tetragonoloba; Nos. 49864 and 49899 _ 
to 49904) is, according to Professor Piper, more drought resistant 
than any other annual legume and will grow in any part of the © 
country where cowpeas succeed; it may be utilized as hay, or pas- © 
turage, or silage; its green pods are also used as a vegetable. It 
deserves more serious consideration than has heretofore been given it. — 

-Mr. Wester’s introduction of the silani (Vigna lutea; No. 49870), — 
a new leguminous vine with possibilities as an orchard cover crop 
for citrus orchards, will interest Florida growers. + 

The success of ‘hi beautiful Australian vine (Cissus hypoglauca;" 
No. 49871) on Miss Kate Sessions’s place at San Diego, Calif., where — 
it is one of the most attractive of pergola vines, makes its wide — 
distribution most desirable. 1 

H. E. Allanson calls attention to a quick-maturing variety of | 
watermelon (Citrullus vulgaris; No. 49872), the seed of which was — 
sent by Mr. Voyeikoff, of Vladivostok. At Chico, Calif., it matured — 
fruits in 45 days from seed. .a 

Capt. F. Kingdon Ward, the English explorer, sends from the : 
Htawgaw Hill tracts of Buran a promising plumlike fruit (No. : 
49886) which so far has not been determined botanically, but which — 
seems suited to regions of perpetual cool climate and rainy weather, — 
like the Puget Sound region, and is a good table fruit even in its wild 4 
state. 

The Chilgoza pine (Pinus gerardiana; No. 49889), from the dry, — 
arid valleys of the northwestern Himalayas at 6,000 to 12,000 feet — 
altitude, yields a large edible seed suited for taibilé use, and like our 
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fiol | may grow in the valleys of Arizona and California; because 
f f the size of its nuts it may also be valuable commercially. 

The Australian quandong (Mida acuminata; No. 49893) which is 
‘said to have wonderful drought-enduring qualities, growing as it 
does in the hotter, drier parts of New South Wales, should attract 
. a0 ticulturists of Arizona and California if its fruits, as reported, 
ke preserves resembling that of the guava. 

“Dr. H. L. Shantz continues in this inventory the notes on material 
ollected by him while attached as Agricultural Explorer of the 
sureau of Plant Industry to the Smithsonian expedition to central 
nd Kast Africa. The hurried nature of his trip of reconnaissance, 
im which he covered in a year’s time an area nearly four times the extent 
f the whole Atlantic seaboard of the United States, made it impos- 
sible for him to get complete data on many of the things he collected, 
und this fact explains the fragmentary nature of many of his notes. 
The remarkable behavior of kafirs and other sorghums and Sudan 
grass from Africa made it seem possible that strains of these im- 
“portant cereal and forage crops might be found which would be 
aperior to those already introduced. Consequently Doctor Shantz 
lected samples of these from the various regions which he visited 
Holeus spp.; Nos. 50008 to 50019 and 50077 to 50079). He also 
fained seeds of the mombo tree (Brachystegia sp.; No. 50207), the 
- of which furnished the natives with cloth before calicos were 
iported. 

Pachylobus sp. (No. 50243), a forest tree bearing nuts that are edible 
fter boiling, and Ricinodendron sp. (No. 50270), bearing sweet- 
leshed fruits with edible oily kernels, are two other new and promis- 
x introductions resulting from Doctor Shantz’s exploration. 

Dr: -E. D. Merrill, director of the Bureau of Science in Manila, has 
ent in a idnaAlowéred Lobelia (L. necotianaefolia; No. 50314) which 
s to be more than 9 feet tall and should be useful for breeding 
rposes, even if not adapted for outside culture in this country. 

Dr Carlos Spegazzini, of La Plata, Argentina, has presented 10 
acies of Prosopis (Nos. 50092 to 50101), leguminous trees and 
eq the pods of some of which are very valuable as stock feed. 

|. Burtt Davy made for us, just before he left South Africa, a col- 
Sin of,trees, shrubs, and grass seeds covering 105 numbers (Nos. 
0102 to 50206). Among them are many which may contribute to 
e afforestation problem of the Hawaiian Islands and several which, 
seause of their edible fruits, may prove of value in California and 
uthern Florida; these include the mupundu (Parinara mobola; 
— the iiskwksbo (Uapaca sansibarica; No. 50190), three 
scies of jujube (Ziziphus spp.; Nos. 50196 to 50198), Balanites 
gy vaca (Nos. 50120 and 50121); and Mimusops zeyhert (Nos. 50163 
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to 50165). He also sends in nine species of coffee (Coffea Spp.; Nos 
50625 to 50633) from the Kongo and other parts 6f Africa. : 

The South China tung oil is made from the seeds of the mu-yu shi 
(Aleurites montana; Now 50353) and the central China tung oil fror 
that of A. fordii; both appear to be used more or less indiscriminatel: 
by the varnish trade. Together these oils represent the basic materia 
used by a 25-million-dollar industry, and the culture of these two 
Chinese trees deserves to be undertaken seriously in America. 

G. H. Cave, of Darjiling, India, has presented us with seeds of 15 
interesting trees and shrubs from the Himalayas, among which is the 
Docyma indica (No. 50364), a small tree with edible fruits resembling 
the quince in flavor. This might prove peculiarly adapted to the 
Puget Sound region, and Pueraria peduncularis (No. 50371), a 
relative of the kudzu vine of Japan, might grow there also. s 

Mr. Wester sends a new leguminous tree (Prosopis vidaliana; 
No. 50381) which should be worth trying on the Florida beaches. 

Dr. Argollo Ferrio sends in a remarkable variety of cassavs 
(Manthot esculenta; No. 50388) which is known as the ‘‘manioe of 
10 years,’ because it may remain 10 years in the ground and pro- 
duce roots that weigh more than 500 kilograms (1,102.3 pounds) per — 
tree. 

The late Sr. André Goeldi, of Para, Brazil, presented the United 7 
States Department of Agr iia sith 52 varieties of seeds which he 
collected at the mouth of the Amazon. Among them is the macatba 
palm (Acrocomia sclerocarpa; No. 50467), the seeds of which when 
roasted make a good table nut. Since the genus to which this palm 
belongs does unusyally well in southern Florida, there may be in 
the macatiba a valuable food tree for that region. The assahy palm 
(Euterpe oleracea; No. 50481), from the fruits of which a wine is 
made, and the pupunha (Guilielma speciosa; No. 50482), whose 
fruits have a mealy covering which when cooked is said to be more 
delicate than potatoes or chestnuts and to combine the qualities of 
both, may prove further valuable additions to the economic palms of 
Florida. There is also a species of Cissus in the collection, a tropical 
grape (No. 50474) with fruits having the flavor of the Isabella. I 
is well worth finding out whether the cutitiriba, a species of Lucuma 
(L. macrocarpa; No. 50487) with fruits 4 inches across, and the 
cacau-y (Theobroma speciosa; No. 50510), a deliciously flavored 
fruit related to the cacao, will grow in this country. Oryza latifolia 
(No. 50491), a perennial wild rice from Marajo, growing to 8 feet 
in height and bearing-seeds the whole year round, may have value 
as a forage crop on wet soils. 

Hugh Teaee of New South Wales, has brought to our aitential 
what appears to be a very valuable ornamental climber (JMillettia 
megasperma; No. 50518), which resembles the wistaria but has 
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rk-green foliage and darker purple, sweet-scented flowers. As it 
l l stand 10 degrees of frost, it should thrive remarkably well in 
ifornia and Florida. 
Wilson Popenoe and Otén Jimenez believe they have discovered, 
r San Jose, Costa Rica, the wild prototype of the Guatemalan 
e of avocados in what is known there as the aguacate de anis 
sea americana; No. 50585), and they predict that it will prove 
Btuablo as a stock for the cultivated avocado. 
James Birch Rorer, of Guayaquil, Ecuador, has sent in a number of 
7 eresting plants from that little-known country, among them the 
apulin (Prunus serotina; No. 50604), or wild cherry, a promising 
ew fruit resembling the Bigarreau type of cherry, refreshing to eat 
out of hand, and also the naranjilla (Solanum quitoense; No. 50607), 
i solanaceous fruit sold on the markets there. 
Harry Johnson has collected from around Coban, Guatemala, 
some interesting wild plants which should yield valuable forms for 
ultivation. Among them are five begonias (Nos. 50609 to 50613), 
Eeteetting-zlory Gncnuséa sp.; No. 50615) with yellow-throated 
ink flowers of a thick succulent texture, a tender night-blooming 
ig er lily (Nymphaea blanda; No. 50617), and a wild: SsbA dees 
ine (Solanum sp.; No. 50620). 
d The botanical determinations of seeds introduced have been made 
pa the nomenclature determined by H. C. Skeels; and the descrip- 
2 and botanical notes have been arranged by G. P. Van Eseltine, 
: 0 has had general supervision of this inventory. The manuscript 
s been prepared by Miss Esther A. Celander and Miss Patty T. 
wbold. 
A Davip FAIRGuILD, 


Bir | Agricultural Explorer vn. Charge. 
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INVENTORY! 


49797. CacARA EROSA (L.) Kuntze. Fabacezx. Yam bean. 
(Pachyrhizus angulatus Rich.) 


From San Salvador, Salvador. Seeds presented by J. E. van der Laat, Director 
General of Agriculture. Received April 1, 1920. 


“Seeds of the white-flowered jicama, which is the best yam bean. It is cultivated 
widely and is relished very much in the raw state.” (Van der Laat.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47146. 


49798 and 49799. 


From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. Wester, | 
agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Received April 1, 1920. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Wester. 


49798. CoIX LACRYMA-JOBI MA-YUEN (Rom.) Stapf. Poacez. Ma-yuen. \ 


“Seeds of adlay, a grain which I believe is worthy of serious attention in 
Porto Rico and the Gulf States. Preliminary trials here have yielded at the : 
rate of 3,625 kilos of grain to the hectare (3,230 pounds per acre), the hulled 
grain of which is 2,610 kilos. An analysis made by the Bureau of Science — 
returned 49.86 per cent starch, 8.23 per cent protein, and 8.87 per cent fat. The 
returns from the hulled grain were 68.83, 11.27, and 6.65 per cent, respectively. 
At present adlay is grown in a limited way in Bukidnon and Cotabato in Min- . 
danao and in the Mountain Province in Luzon. There are probably some 10 
varieties cultivated in these islands.” ° 


49799. GNETUM INDICUM (Lour.) Merr. Gnetacez. 
(G. funiculare Blume.) 


‘“The bulso, a native woody vine with brick-red fruits in bunches like grapes, 
each containing a nut which, when roasted, tastes like a chestnut. The nuts 
should not be eaten raw. This is a close relative to the banago (Gnetum 
gnemon).” 


49800. Triticum ArEsTivuM L. Poacee. Common wheat. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) 


From Rieti, Italy. Presented by Prof. Nazarene Strampelli, director, R. Sta- 
zione Sperimentale di Granicoltura. Received April 1, 1920. 


Carlotta Strampelli. A very early winter wheat originated by Professor Strampelli, 
sown upon about 47,000 acres in 1918-19. Secured for Dr. C. E. Leighty, ici. 
in Charge of Eastern Wheat Investigations, for use in experimental work. 


1 All introductions consist of seeds unless otherwise noted. . ‘ 

It should be understood that the varietal names of fruits, vegetables, cereals, and other plants used in 
these inventories are those which the material bore when received by the Office of Foreign Seed and 
Plant Introduction; and further, that the printing of such names here does not constitute their official 
publication and adoption in this country. As the different varieties are studied, their identity fully 
established, their entrance into the American trade forecast, and the use of varietal names for them in 
American literature becomes necessary, the foreign varietal designations appearing in these inventories 
will in many cases, undoubtedly, be changed by the specialists interested in the various groups of plants 
and the forms of the names brought into harmony with recognized American codes of nomenclature. 
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: OL : #9608. Hocus sonanum L. Poses: Sorghum. 
pear’ > (Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


From Kaduna, Northern Provinces, Nigeria. Seeds presented by P. H. Lamb, 
Director of Agriculture, through C. V. Piper. Received April 7, 1920. . Notes 
_ furnished by H. N. Vinall, Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. 


49801. ‘Native name fara-fara. Variety with loose panicles about 13 inches 
____ long and 3 inches in diameter. Seeds white, flat, rotating in the glumes 
and shattering freely like shallu; glumes black, spreading, and involute.” 


_ 49802. ‘‘Native name kaura. Variety with rather compact panicles like 
kafir, 14 to 15 inches long and 24 to 3 inches wide. Seeds somewhat larger 
than kafir, of a very peculiar yellowish white color like pop corn, and 60 to 
75 per cent exserted from the straw-colored glumes.” 


i 


49803. ‘‘Native name jauart. A variety with loose panicles about 15 inches 
long and 3 inches wide. Much like the /fara-fara except that the seeds are 
red instead of white. Resembles a red-seeded shallu.” 


9804 to 49813. 7 
From Paris, France. Seeds presented by D. Bois, Professeur de Culture, Muséum 
_ d’Histoire Naturelle. Received April 27, 1920, for use in rust investigations. 


49804. TriTicuM CYLINDRICUM (Host.) Ces. Pass. and Gib. Poacesw. Grass. 


““A slender tufted suberect European annual, 25 to 50 centimeters tall, with 
unbranched culms, narrow, flat, rough blades, and solitary slender cylindrical 
__ spikes 5 to 15 centimeters long.’’ (Agnes Chase.) 

_ 49805. BromUS MACROSTACHYS LANUGINOSUS (Poir.) Coss. and Dur. Poacez. 
ee . Grass, 
2 An erect Bromus with lanceolate, pointed, somewhat compressed woolly 
_ spikelets. Native to the Mediterranean region. (Adapted from Porret, 
_ Encyclopédie Méthodique Botanique, supplement, vol. 1, p. 703.) 

_____ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 16042. 

- 49806. Bromus MApRITENSIS L. Poacez. Grass. 
__ A tall, tufted, compact grass locally adventive from Europe. 

_ 49807. Horpeum maritimum Roth. Poacez. 


__ A species of barley grass occurring on the seacoasts of western Europe and in 
the Mediterranean region, extending northward to Denmark. It is known as 
“sea barley,’’ and in England it is also called ‘‘squirreltail grass.’’ It occurs in 
_ meadows, especially in brackish land along the seacoast, but is also found 
_ gometimes in mountainous regions. (Adapted from Bentham and Hooker, 
BaiHieydbook of British Flora, 6th ed., p. 528, and Boissier, Flora Orientalis, vol. 5, 
Pp. 687.) 

9808. HorDEUM VULGARE COELESTE L. Poacee. Barley. 


This i is probably the barley which, in Europe at least, was formerly the most 
2 widely cultivated form. : 


via 49809. CLEMATIS INTEGRIFOLIA L. Ranunculacee. Clematis. 


Re: 
= 


~ Anerect herb, bearing rather narrow, blue, leathery flowers. 
- For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32239. 
” agsio. CLEMATIS VITICELLA L. Ranunculacee. Clematis. 


eae = European climber, 8 to 12 feet high, with blue, purple, or rose-purple 
~ flowers, a leading garden clematis. 


ng 811. Ranuncutus acris L. Ranunculacee. 
_ The tall or meadow buttercup. 


“i 
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49804 to 49813—Continued. | iti 
49812. RANUNCULUS BULBOsUs L. Ranunculacee. % 


A perennial about | foot high, one of the common field buttercups; naturalize 
in the United States from Europe. 


49813. THALICTRUM MEDIUM Jacq. Ranunculacee. 


A European plant with a leafy stem and spreading panicles of noddin 
flowers. 


49814. SYNTHERISMA SANGUINALIS (L.) Dulac. Poacez. Grass. 


From Kirkee, Poona, India. Seeds presented by William Burns, Governmen 
economic botanist. Numbered June, 1920. 


_ A form introduced for experimental work by the Office of Forage-Crop Investigations 


49815 to 49823. = 

From Johannesburg, South Africa. Seeds presented by J. Burtt Davy, Verees 

niging. Received April 22 and 28, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Burtt Davy. 
49815. ASPARAGUS LARICINUS Burchell. Convallariacee. 

“A fine bushy plant, 5 feet high; ornamental and possibly edible; hardy.”’ | 


49816. CAILLIEA NUTANS (Pers.) Skeels. Mimosacee. “7 
(Dichrostachys nutans Benth.) 


‘“‘Hardwood, small tree for Hawaii.’’ 
49817. ERYTHRINA CAFFRA Thunb. Fabaceze. 


‘Deciduous, ornamental, red-flowered tree: grows quickly and easily from 
cuttings. Used for live fences. Sensitive to frost. Grows on dry, rocky 
hills; 20-inch rainfall.’’ 


49818. LeBeckia sp. Fabacee. 
‘Perennial legume; winter region rainfall area; Hermanus, Cape Province.’ 
49819. PenTzia INCANA (Thunb.) Kuntze. Asteracez. Karroo bush. 
‘“‘Good karroo; splendid sheep feed for low-rainfall region.”’ 
49820. PHASEOLUS ACUTIFOLIUS LATIFOLIUS G. F. Freeman. Fabacee. 
Tepary bean. 
“‘Small bean; very prolific. Used as dry beans in place of haricots.”’ 
49821. SporoBOLUS sp. Poacez. Grass. 
“A useful grass.”’ 
49822. VANGUERIA INFAUSTA Burchell. Rubiacee. 


49823. Vitissp. Vitacex. ‘ Grape. 


‘‘Wild grape from Bushman’s River, Alexandria Division, Cape Province. 
Edible and worth careful cultivation in the United States.” 


49824. CoLOCASIA ESCULENTA (L.) Schott. Aracez. ; Taro. 
From Honolulu, Hawaii. .Tubers presented by R. A. Goff, through J. M. West- 
gate, agronomist in charge, Hawaii Experiment Station. Received May 13 

1920. ! 

“ Kuoho. This is one of the most largely grown upland taros in the vicinity of Hilo, 

- Hawaii. The buds, skin, and the flesh immediately beneath the skin are bright red. 
The flesh is very acrid in the raw state, but this quality is destroyed in cooking and 
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te 170 becomes mealy and of good flavor; the flesh is grayish when cooked. The 
taro, like other commercial varieties in Hawaii, is used mostly for making g poi, 
great Hawaiian dish.’’ (R.A. Young.) 


. Droscorea ALATA L. Dioscoreacee. Yam. 
oe. with other unidentified yams under 8. P. I. No. 45990 at the Plant-Intro- 
_ duction Garden, Brooksville, Fla., since 1918, and numbered separately on 
May 15, 1920, to facilitate distribution. 

‘A white-fleshed yam of excellent quality. It cooks perfectly white and when 
shed and beaten with milk is fully equal to the best white potato. Tested after 
ut four months in storage.’’ (R. A. Young.) 


826. CotocasiA ESCULENTA (L.) Schott. Aracez. Taro. 
- Corm presented through Dr. David Griffiths by A. Miller, of the American Bulb 
" Co., Chicago, Il., who obtained it from Japan. syeenien May 18, 1920. 

A taro which forms a multiple-headed nonacrid corm.’’ (R. A. Young.) 


. ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE L. Anacardiacee. Cashew. 
= the city of Panama, Panama. Nuts presented by Sr. Ramon Arias-Feraud. 

_ Received April 1, 1920. ; 

ae ‘he cashew has fruited successfully at Miami and Coconut Grove, Fla., and should 

more widely planted, both for its aromatic fruits, which can be used in a variety 

ways, and for its edible seed, known as cashew nut. It is a variable plant, but so 

as known, selected varieties have not yet been propagated vegetatively.’’ (Pro- 
ings of the American Pomological Society, 1915, p. 192.) 


828 to 49833. Soya max (L.) Piper. Fabacee. Soy bean. 
ron (Glycine hispida Maxim.) 

From Yokohama, Japan. Beans presented by Robert Fulton & Co. Received 
_ April 2, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Fulton. 

49828. “ Kuro mame (black soy bean).”’ 

i q 49829. “ Kuro Teppo mame (round, middle-late, black soy bean).”’ 

49830. ‘‘ Nakate mame(middle-late, white soy bean), seed larger than Wase mame.”’ 
a 49831. ““Okute mame (late white soy bean).”’ 

ce 49832. ‘Shiro daizu (white soy bean).”” 

ie 4g 833. ‘** Wase mame (summer bean), small seeded early white.”’ 


U Saa MAX (L.) Piper. Fabacee. Soy bean. 
BL Glycine hispida Maxim.) 


F Aizu Wakamatsu, Japan. Beans presented by Rev. Christopher Noss. 
os eived April 2, 1920. 

Os on daizu (golden soy bean).’’ (Noss.) 

The e oil of the bean is used for frying, as a butter substitute, for lubricating, for water- 
fing clothes, for medicine, and in the manufacture of soap, candles, guncotton, 
tificial rubber. The residue after the oil has been extracted has been used for 
le fee ; but is now mixed with wheat flour for food purposes. The entire bean is 
tly ; roasted, pulverized, and mixed with flour to make light cakes and to give 
o boiled rice; it is cheaper and more nutritious than flour. (Adapted from 
vy f Fravel Sketches, Japan Advertiser, January 25, 1920.) 


ei hi 
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49835. ANANAS SATIVUS Schult. f. Bromeliacee. Pineapple 
From Kabalo, Belgian Kongo. Collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultur: 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Apes 
1920. - 
““(Kabalo, February, 1920.) Suckers from pineapples g orown — native cabins.’ 
(Shantz. ) 


49836 to 49839. 


From Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. Collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricul 
tural Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received 
April 3, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 
49836. AGAVE AMERICANA L. Amaryllidacee. 

““(No. 364. Elizabethville. December 27, 1919.) One of the chief fibe 
plants of this section; the fiber is said to be whiter than sisal, which is also grown 
here.”’ 


49837. AGAVE SISALINA Perrine. Amaryllidacee. 


‘“(No. 365. Elizabethville. December 27, 1919.) This plant does very 
well here, producing leaves 5 feet long, but the market is not good.” 


49838. MANIHOT ESCULENTA Crantz. Euphorbiacee. Cassava 
(M. utilissima Pohl.) ’ 


““(No. 363. Elizabethville. December 27, 1919.) This is a cool country fo 

~ Manihot, and these plants may prove to be better for cool climates than those 
grown in South America or the lower Kongo. Here it is one of the princi 
articles of native diet. Its worst enemy is the porcupine.”’ 


49839. (Undetermined.) 
a: (Elizabethville, December, 1919.) Three small tubers.”’ > 


49840. ERIOBOTRYA JAPONICA (Thunb.) Lindl. Malacez. Loquat 
From Olive, Calif. Cuttings presented by M. Payan. Received April 6, 1920, 


Eulalia. This variety was originated by Mr. Payan from seeds of the Advance variety 
planted by him in 1897. It is reported to be a rather vigorous grower, spreading and 
productive, and thus far has shown no blight. The following is a detailed description 
of the fruit: 

Form truncate pyriform to obovoid pyriform, borne in large, eee loose terminak — 
clusters on stout woolly stems inserted without depression; surface smooth, sparsely 
covered with light down; apex depressed; basin ‘irregular, abrupt, corrugated; calyx 
segments broad, short, downy, converging; eye medium, partially open; color orange 
yellow, blushed, and washed with red when tree ripened, and overspread with a thin 
bloom; dots numerous, aureoled, light gray; skin thick, tough, acid; flesh pinkish, 
translucent, melting, tender, very juicy; seeds of medium size, rather numerous; 
flavor subacid; quality good. Season, February to May in Orange County, Cali f 
(Adapted ie Yearbook, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1905, p. 504.) 


49841 and 49842. 


From New South Wales, Australia. Seeds presented by Hugh eee Aber 
geldie. Received April 1, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Dixson. “ 


49841. ANGOPHORA coRDIFOLIA Cav. Myrtacee. 


‘An Australian plant which grows in rather poor sandy sandstone count Y, 

seldom above 8 feet in height. A plant I have flowered in two years at about — 

3 feet high; it has large bunches of cream-white eucalyptuslike flowers with — 
honey perfume, very attractive to bees and other insects. Young plants must — 

, not be cut back, for there is apparently no bud at the base of the leaves till 16 
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49841 and 49842—Continued. 

ig ; . rea@hes flowering stage. These seeds are about 2 years old. I have raised 
plants from this lot within the past month. Ten degrees of frost should not 
hurt them when above the seedling stage.”’ 
49842. Eucatyrtus Ficirouia F. Muell. Myrtacee. 


Be “A western Australian plant, commonly known as the red flowering gum. 

. It will take at least five or six years to reach the flowering stage, but it is a blaze 
of scarlet when it does. The few trees I have seen flowering in the vicinity of 
Sydney were not above 10 to 15 feet high, with about the same spread. I think 
that they have been checked to make them spread. They grow in any fair soil, 
and 10 degrees of frost should not hurt the plants when above seedling stage. 
The seed takes three years to ripen, though I have just raised a plant or two from 
2-year-old capsules grown near here.”’ 

A rare and showy plant with a striking display of brilliant scarlet flowers in 
branching heads. They are produced from a cup-shaped receptacle provided 
with a capsule which falls off as the flowers expand. When the flower is fully 
open the green interior of the receptacle is seen, which adds to the beauty of 
the flower. The gray-green leaves, with red midribs, are also handsome. 
(Adapted from The Garden, vol. 71, p. 441.) , 


49843 to 49846. ; : 
From Yola, Northern Provinces, Nigeria. Seeds presented by Alfred Thompson‘ 
_. Received April 2, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Thompson. 

_ 49843. ANNONA SENEGALENSIS Pers. Annonacez. Abo. 


“The natives call this ‘wild papaw.’ It is the nicest wild fruit we have in 
our part of Africa.”’ 

“A shrub or tree, sometimes attaining a height of 8 meters, indigenous to a 
large part of tropical Africa. It ascends Mount Ruwenzori to an altitude of 
2,600 meters. The fruit is 4.5 centimeters in diameter, yellowish or orange 
colored, and much esteemed by some travelers. It is believed that the wood 
of this species was used by the negro tribes on the upper Nile for making fire by 
friction as early as 2,900 B. C.”’ (P. J. Wester.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47214. 

A fruiting shrub of this species is shown in Plate I. 

_ 49844, ARAcHIS HYPOGAEA L. Fabacee. ‘ Peanut. 


“They grow a lot of peanuts in this part of Africa, but I do not think they are 
as good as those grown in America.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47865. 
49845. EcHINOCHLOA STAGNINA (Retz.) Beauv. Poacee. Grass. 
“The natives call this grass ‘sokwa.’ It is the best kind of grass we have in 
| this part of Africa. The horses as a rule will eat this grass before they will eat 
guinea corn. It is sweet like sugar cane, and the children like to chew it. It 
__ grows in low swamp land and in the wet season is often covered with 7 feet of 
water. When the water goes down the natives cut it or turn the cattle on it. 
One thing against it is that it grows to a height of about 7 feet and when the 
water goes down it lodges so that to cut it with a machine would be very hard.” 
ae e _ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48427. 
49846. Gossypium sp. Malvacee. Cotton. 


“The African cotton is very poor, as you can see by the specimen I am sending 
you.”’ 


4 
aa 
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49847 to 49849. 


From Foochow, Fukien, China. Cuttings presented by C. R. Kellogg, through 
J.B. Norton. Received April 3, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Kellogg. 


49847. ActinipIA sp. Dilleniacee. 

‘“‘(No. 1, January 26, 1920.) From an old house in Kuliang.”’ ; 
49848. Actinipia sp. Dilleniacee. 

‘““(No. 2, January 26, 1920.) Near an old potato field, Kuliang.”’ 


49849. Ficussp. Moracee. ; Fig. 
‘A wild fig.’’ ' 
49850. CayAN INDICUM Spreng. Fabacee. Pigeon-pea. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by J. M. Westgate, director, Agricul-. 
tural Experiment Station. Received April 5, 1920. 


“White variety; germination 25 per cent. March 3, 1920.’ ( Westgate.) 


49851. Cirrus sp. Rutacee. 
From Nagpur, Central Provinces, India. Budwood presented by J. C. Leslie, 
superintendent, Government gardens. Received April 5, 1920. 
R. S. Woglum, of the Bureau of Entomology, visited India in 1913, and states con-- 
cerning this OPES: “The Nagpur orange is a large, leaps orange of the : 
tangerine group.’ ; 


49852 and 49853. 

From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. Wester, . 

agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Received April 6, 1920. 
49852. BaARLERIA LUPULINA Lindl. Acanthacee. 

A very handsome hothouse plant, native to Mauritius, almost always in 
flower and particularly remarkable for its rich, deep-green, lanceolate leaves - 
marked with bright-red midribs. It forms a very compact leafy bush 2 feet 
in height, is not-attacked by common hothouse insects, thrives in almost any - 
soil with little or no cultivation, and is readily propagated from cuttings. 
(Adapted from Edwards’s Botanical Register, pl. 1483.) e 
49853. BARLERIA PRIONITIS L. Acanthacez. 

An attractive shrub, native to Asia and tropical Africa, 2 to 3 feet in height, 
with bright orange-yellow flowers. (Adapted from Macmillan, Handbook of — 
Tropical Gardening and Planting, p. 391.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 20974. 


49854 to 49857. , 

From Kulare, via Cairns, Queensland, Australia. Seeds presented by J. A. 
Hamilton. Received oe 6, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Hamilton, unless 
otherwise specified. 

49854. CASUARINA TORULOSA Ait. _ Casuarinacee. 

The wood of this tree is close grained and very prettily marked. It is used 
for cabinetwork and produces very superior shingles. Handsome veneers are 
obtained from the wood. (Adapted from Maiden, Useful Native Plants of Aus- 
tralia, p. 400.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 30380. 
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49854 to 49857—Continued. 
_ 49855. Evucatyprus sp. Myrtacee. 

“Flooded gum. ‘This species likes plenty of moisture, but grows on poor 
soil: It grows very straight and is the largest eucalyptus which grows on this 
table-land.”’ , 

49856. EvcALYPTUS TERETICORNIS J. E. Smith. Myrtacez. 

“This must be fairly hardy, as we get rather hard frost here at night in 
winter. The most noticeable feature in the habit of Eucalyptus tereticornis is 
that of flowering in the winter; last winter the trees began flowering at the 
end of May and trees were in flower until the end of September.”’ 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38728. 

49857. PHASEOLUS AUREUS Roxb. Fabacee. Mung bean. 


“Green Chinese variety.’’ 


49858. TRICHOSANTHES QUINQUANGULATA A.Gray. Cucurbitacez. 

From Littleriver, Fla. Seeds presented by J. J. Soar, Littleriver Nurseries, 
through Dr. David Fairchild. Received April 7, 1920. 

“These seeds were given to me by Mr. Soar, who says that the plant came from the 

ilippines. It is the showiest gourd I havé ever seen, being a bright red, redder 
han the reddest apple. As a decorative plant it should be very valuable, and the 

fruits would make the prettiest kind of decorations for Christmas trees.’’ (Fairchild.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43266. 


49859 to 49860. 

From Melbourne, Victoria. Seeds presented by F. H. Baker. Received April 
7, 1920. 
49859. DoryYANTHES PALMERI W. Hill. Amaryllidacee. 

A gigantic showy amaryllid with very numerous ribbed leaves 6 to 8 feet 
long and 4 to 6 inches wide. The stem or scape is 8 to 10 feet high and bears 
a compact inflorescence 3 feet long, composed of short, few-flowered spikes. 
The scarlet perianth segments are pale red within. Native to New South 
Wales. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 6665.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 23433. 

49860. Eucatyrrus aurina Lindl. Myrtacez. 

A rare, slow-growing, shrubby eucalypt with stout branches, thick, oval, 
or roundish shining dark-green leaves, and rather large almost hemispherical 
fruits. It is restricted in distribution to the summit of Mount William, Western 
Australia, at an altitude of over 4,000 feet. It endures quite a cold climate 
and braves sharp frosts and snowstorms several months in the year. (Adapted 
from Mueller, Eucalyptographia, vol. 2, p. 1.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38709. 


49861. ANANAS sativus Schult. f. Bromeliacee. Pineapple. 
From the City of Mexico, Mexico. Suckers presented by the Direccién de 
Agricultura. Received April 8, 1920. 

- Guatemala Spineless White. : 
“This variety has a number of points which would commend it for our use; it is 
spineless, ripens early, has a delicious flavor, and is apparently a good uiitiper " 
GP. | H. Rol/s.) 
a = previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 14452. 
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49862. Pyrus CALLERYANA Decaisne. Malaces. _. Pea: 


Seeds collected under the direction of Prof. J. H. Reisner, of Nanking, Chins 
Received April 8, 1920. 


This seed is a small quantity reserved from a shipment ordered by this office fe 
Jackson & Perkins, of Newark, N. Y., who desired to conduct experiments witl 
Pyrus calleryana as a stock for our common pears. According to Professor Reisner, i 
is very difficult to secure pure seed of this species. This lot was collected about 40° 
miles from Nanking. Every effort was made to secure seed only from authenti 
trees of Pyrus calleryana. 


49863. Bicnna sp. Sterculiacez. 
(Cola sp.) | 

From Malele, Belgian Kongo. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agric B 
tural Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received 

April 3, 1920. = 
“(No. 522. Malele. January 31, 1920.) Called by the whites ‘native pota 0," 
but the natives say it grows on a large tree. The pod is about 6 inches long ue 
two rows of very large seeds; they are said to be very good food. The old pods are 
often gathered from the ae floor, and this has probably resulted in the use of the 
term ‘native potato.’ ” (Shaniz.) i: 


49864. CYAMOPSIS TETRAGONOLOBA (L.) Taub.  Fabacez. Guar. 
(C. psoraloides DC.) 7 


From Mandalay, Northern Circle, Burma, India. Seeds presented by E. Thomp- 
stone, Deputy Director of Agriculture. Received April 12, 1920. : 


*‘An erect East Indian annual legume with long straight stems bearing an enor- 
mous number of pods which do not burst open at maturity. The plant is usually 3 or 
4 feet high, but under favorable conditions it reaches a height of 5 to 6 feet. Each 
pod contains about seven pale angular seeds. 4 

“‘In India the plant is grown both for green forage and for the eds which are used 
mainly to fatten cattle, and also as human food. The green pods are also used as @ 
vegetable in the same manner as string beans. . 

‘“‘Guar may be grown in any part of the country where cowpeas succeed and is more’ 
drought resistant than any other annual legume. It may be utilized as hay, pasturage, 
or silage.’’ (C. V. Piper.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43503. 


49865. PAsPpALUM FASCICULATUM Willd. Poacez. Grass. 
From Coban, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Gustav Helmrich at the request 
of Wilson Popenoe. Received April 19, 1920. 


“Ozxay. This grassis used here as cattle feed. It is generally propagated by 
suckers; among thousands of plants very few produce any flowers, and I do not know 
if the seeds germinate.’’ (Helmrich.) 


49866 to 49869. 


From Christiania, Norway. Seeds presented by Dr. N. Wille, director, Bota 
Garden. Received April 25, 1920. 
49866. ANCHUSA OFFICINALIS L. Boraginacee. 
The common European alkanet, a biennial or perennial plant 1 to 2 feet k igh, 
with hairy leaves and bright-blue or purple flowers opening in pairs on loose 
one-sided spikes. Effective in masses and of easy cultivation. 4 
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big 


6E 56 to see Oontinued. 


. CERINTHE MINOR L. Boraginacee. 


aa European plant with yellow or purple spotted flowers in long racemes. 
_ (Adapted from Boissier, Flora Orientalis, vol. 4, p. 148.) 
49868. Ranuncutvs eraciauis L. Ranunculacee. 


Ter.’ plant 3 to 6 inches in height, with beautiful silky white flowers suffused 
beneath with purple; native to the Arctic regions of Europe, Asia, and America, 
at altitudes of 6,500 to 13,000 feet. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, third 
Seermeres, VOL. 58, p. 117.) 

49869. THALICTRUM ANGUsTIFOLIUM L. Ranunculacee. 


r) 


adele plant from southern and middle Europe, with 3-parted leaves and flowers 
- in dense corymbs. (Adapted from Boisster, Flora Orientalis, vol. 1, p. 9.) 


870. VIGNA LUTEA (Swartz) A. Gray. Fabacee. 

ey (V. retusa Walp.) 

From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. Wester, 
agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Received April 27, 1920. 


: ‘Seeds ‘of the silani, a native perennial, trailing, and climbing vine which I have 
ce Bey domesticated, principally for trial as a cover crop. It is easily grown from 
ittings, and until it becomes too common it could be used as an ornamental climber 
countries where it does not grow wild.”’ ( Wester.) 


Fo © previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 31607. 
Peis. 


871. Cissus HypocLauca A. Gray.  Vitacee. 
4 ( Vitis hypoglauca F. Muell.) 


From San Diego, Calif. Seeds presented by Miss Kate Sessions. Received 
May 7, 1920. 


in sinstvatian evergreen climber attaining an enormous length, forming when old 
ery stout stem, and bearing black berries which are the size of small cherries. 
plant endures slight frost, though evergreen. It is best in cool climates to keep 
lings for two or three years under shelter, so that sufficient development of the 
ody stem may take place in the plant subsequently to resist some degree of frost. 
is Species may perhaps be vastly changed by continued culture. (Adapted from 
ler, Select Extra- Tropical Plants, p. 563.) 


The use of this vine on a pergola is shown in Plate II. 


872 and 49873. CrrruLLUs vuLGARIS Schrad. Cucurbitacee. 
3 Watermeion. 


RF rom Chico, Calif. Seeds from plants grown from a shipment of seeds from 
A. D. Voyeikoff, Vladivostok, Siberia, May 17, 1920. Numbered for con- 
> venience in distribution June 15, 1920. 

‘This seed was planted June 15. On August 1 (45 days after planting the seed) 
were ripe. The melons are not large, ranging from about 8 to 12 or 14 inches 
é r eter, nearly round, and of a purplish green color, very unusual and peculiar 
uppearance. The quality is fair to good. While this melon would not compete 
h the commercial types developed and grown here in a section highly favorable 
melon production, the short season required for its development would seem 
to make it a valuable thing for many sections. 

In collecting the seed one vine was found with melons having yellow flesh; the 
ainder had red flesh.’’ (H. E. Allanson.) 


ej 19872. Red-fleshed. 49873. Yellow-fleshed. 
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49874 and 49875. 


From Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. Bulbs collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz 
Agricultural Explorer of the United States Department of ee: : 
Received April 10, 1920.. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 
49874. GLoriosa sp. Melanthiacee. 

‘‘(No. 360. December 26, 1919.) This is the most prominent lily at i 
period. Some of the plants bear as many as seven or eight flowers which vat 
in color from all red to red and yellow. It is an Seve good lily fe fo 
cut flowers, since it keeps perfectly for a long time.’ 


g 


49875. OXALIS PUNCTATA GLABRATA Sond. Oxalidacee. | Oxalis. 

““(No. 361. December 26, 1919.) A small pink-flowered oxalis now in 
bloom; it is small but forms attractive tufts, the flowers extending a shor t 
gence above the leaves. It grows most commonly on ground dere 
trees and brush. The flowers appear at the beginning of the rainy season.’ 


49876 to 49882. 


From Kindu, Belgian Kongo. Collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Ex 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received April 10 
1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. ; 
49876. ARACHIS HYPOGAEA L. Fabacez. Peanut. 

“(No. 501. January 26, 1920.) Peanuts grown by the natives; one of the. 
staple crops.” on 
49877. CurncuMA LonGA L. Zinziberacez. « 

‘“(No. 520. January 28, 1920.) Roots of the plant turmeric; grown by the 
natives.”’ £ 
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49878. ELAEIS GUINEENSIS Jacq. Phcenicaceex. ae Oil os Mm. 
(No. 495. January 26, 1920.) Seeds of the oil palm which is the chief 
palm of this region and the most important native plant.’’ ) 
49879 and 49880. Oryza sativa L. Poacee. | Bice, 
49879. “(No. 489. January 26, 1920.) Rice grown with corn on the eas 
side of the river.. Often 5 feet high and no straighthead.”’ 
49880. “‘(No. 502. January 26, 1920.) Rice grown by natives. This ie 
the most important crop of this section; it is grown following corn (ap- 
parently sown at the same time) and on the higher, better-drained land; 
presents a fine appearance. I have noticed no disease on either rice or 
corn.”’ | 
49881. VOANDZEIA SUBTERRANEA (L.) Thouars. Fabacee. 
‘““(No. 497. January 26, 1920.) The native groundnut of Africa; by no 
means aS common as the peanut. The seeds are boiled with the husks on 
before they are ripe and are a fair substitute for the potato, but have a flavor 
slightly similar to that of the ea | 
For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 44817. t 
49882. ZEA MAYS L. Poacee. Corn. 
““(No. 488. January 26, 1920.) Grown by the natives as an early crop with 
rice, on the east side of the river.”’ ‘e 


% 


49883. Diosprros Lotus L. Dhiospyracez. a 
From Yokohama, Japan. Seeds received at Chico, Calif., from the Yokohe ma 
Nursery Co., April 12, 1920. 
Introduced for use as rootstocks for the oriental persimmons in semiarid and alkali 
sections of the United States. { 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44688. 
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Sand 49885. 
om m New York, N. Y. Seeds presented by J. W. Pincus. Received April 12, 
- 49884. TRIFOLIUM PRATENSE L. Fabacee. Red clover. 


“This is the so-called Rozendaal clover, as grown in Holland. It has no 
hairs on the stems or leaves and is considered very much superior to any clover 
_ grown in this country. It could be raised successfully in localities where 
- clover is grown under irrigation. In other places, owing to the abundance of 
native hairy clovers, the bees cross-fertilize the plants and it is impossible to 
- get them pure.” (Pincus.) 

2 49885. Victa sativa L. Fabacee. 


{Sent in as lupine seed.] 


886. (Undetermined.) 

_ From India. Seeds collected by Capt. F. Kingdon Ward, London, England. 
a Received April 13, 1920. . 

“(Htawgaw Hill tracts, Burma, India. June, 1919.) A small tree 30 feet high, 
vhi: h grows. wild in the forest on the northeast frontier of Burma, India, and bears 
ut the size of a small plum. It is grown by the Lisus of the Htawgaw Hill tracts 
cle yey soil (disintegrated granite) in open clearings in villages at altitudes of 5,000 
6,000 feet. The fruit is excellent, slightly acid, thirst quenching, first-rate for 
dking or jam, and good asatablefruit. It ripensin June, just before the rains break. 
climate is wet at all seasons, the winters cold (30° to 40° F.), and the summers 
rm (70° to 80° F.). The tree may be useful for grafting. Maru name she-ham-shi.” 
ard.) 

87. SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM L. Poacee. Sugar cane. 
From Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. Cuttings presented by Dr. Mario Calvino, 
_ director, Agricultural Experiment Station. Received April 13, 1920. 


Th is variety, Uba del Natal, is supposed to be immune to the red-stripe disease.” 
T. Galloway.) 


. TRIFOLIUM PRATENSE L. Fabacee. Red clover. 


From Valparaiso, Chile. Seeds purchased through Carl F. Deichman, American 
consul. Received April 13, 1920. 


alean red clover. 


a 


89. PINUS GERARDIANA Wall. Pinacew. Chilgoza pine. 
From Rawalpindi, Punjab, India. Seeds presented by Dr. Ralph R. Stewart, 
_* Gordon College. Received April 14, 1920. 

L 4 Chilgoza pine is a moderate-sized tree found native in the inner dry and arid 
ys of the northwestern Himalayas, generally at altitudes of 6,000 to 12,000 feet. 
8 quite hardy, enduring high winds and severe winters with heavy snows. The 
ef product of this tree is the edible seed, nearly an inch long; these are very 
‘1 ritious and agreeable in flavor, forming the staple food of the natives. (Adapted 
4 etter of W. H. Michael, consul general, Calcutta, and India Forest Department 


el in No. 7, 1906.) 
t previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40216, 
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49890. AcActa BUXxIFoLIA A. Cunn. Mimosacee. ee 
From Tangier, Morocco. Seeds presented by M. Jules Goffart. Received Apri 1 
1920, 


An Australian shrub, 4 feet in height, with angular branchlets and small, rather 
thick phyllodia. The short racemes, scarcely longer than the phyllodia, bear globu la 
heads of flowers. (Adapted from Bentham, Flora Australiensis, vol. 2, p. 872.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47366. 


49891 to 49894. 


From Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. Seeds presented by the Forestry 
Commission, New South Wales, through George Valder, Director of Agriculeaay , 
Received April 15, 1920. Gunted notes by Mr. Valder. 
49891. ATALAYA HEMIGLAUCA F. Muell. Sapindacee. 

** Whitewood.”’ 2, 
One of the inland fodder trees which favorably attracted the attention o of 
stock owners in the early days of the pastoral occupation of New South Wales, 
The tree attains a height of 30 feet and has large compound whitish leaves with 
leaflets sometimes 8 inches long but usually smaller. The numerous terminal 
clusters of flowers are succeeded by winged fruits. From the trunk exudes @ 
sum which sometimes accumulates in masses weighing more than half a pound, 
When grass and other herbage fails the leaves are taken from the tree and fed te 
cattle, for which it makes a good feed. (Adapted from The Pastoral Finan ce 
Association Magazine, vol..5, No. 18, p. 33.) 
49892, GEIJERA PARVIFLORA Lindl. Rutacee. 
‘‘Wilga. From Nyngan, New South Wales.” } 
A tall shrub or tree, native to the interior of New South Wales, where it reaches 
a height of about 30 feet. Ithasslender, pendulous branches and narrow leaves” 
3 to 6 inches long, and a well-developed specimen has a highly ornamental 
appearance, having something of the aspect of a weeping willow. It has 
remarkable drought-enduring qualities, and the leaves are often fed to sheep, 
which are very fond of them. (Adapted from The Pastoral Finance Associatio Or 
Magazine, vol. 5, No. 18, p. 132.) 


49893. Mipa acuminata (R. Br.) Kuntze. Santalacee. Quandor z. 
(Fusanus acuminatus R. Br.) = 

The quandong, sometimes called ‘‘native peach,”’ is a tree 20 to 30 feet high 
and is found in the hotter and drier parts of New South Wales. Its drought 
enduring qualities are wonderful, for its growth seems to be affected neither by 
drought nor by the hot winds which periodically blow over the interior. ne 
leaves are much relished by sheep and cattle, and the red fruits, up to 3 inches 
in circumference, are much valued for the edible succulent outer parts whic 1 
are used for preserves, resembling the guava in flavor. The kernels are 
also edible and contain a large percentage of oil which when burned given 
good light. (Adapted from The Pastoral Finance Association Magazine, vol. & 
No. 18, p. 38.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 43423. 
49894. OwerniA AcIDULA F. Muell. Meliacez. be 

The gruie, or sour plum, is a highly ornamental, umbrageous tree, native to 
New South Wales, where it grows to be about 25 feetin height. Itis regarded as 
a good fodder tree, as stock are very fond ofits leaves. The ripe fruit is 3 to 4 
inches in circumference, rich crimson, and the succulent outer portion is rathe tr 
acidulous in flavor. The stone is exceedingly hard, and the tree is very har 4 
to propagate by ordinary methods. (Adapted from The Pastoral Finance Asso- 
ciation Magazine, vol. 5, No. 18, p. 33.) | 
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895 to 49897. ANnaAnas sativus Schult. f. Bromeliacez. 
pl 2 Pineapple. 
From Singapore, Straits Beaman. Suckers presented by the acting director 
of the Botanic Gardens. Received April 15, 1920. 

49895. Ruby. 49897. Sarawak. 


49896. Mauritius. , 


9898. LinuM NARBONENSE L. Linacee. Flax. 


_ From Verrieres, France. Seed presented by Jacques de Vilmorin. Received 
April 17, 1920. 

A most desirable plant from southern Europe, with linear leaves and a graceful 
rooping habit; it is 24 feet across and 18 inches high. The flowers, which appear 
. : napa the summer, are arranged in a loose panicle, with long pedicels. Each 
ywer is 14 inches across, bright azure-blue, somewhat paler beneath, with white 
ers and a white spot in the center of each flower. (Adapted from The Garden, 
l. 52, p. 401.) 


899 to 49902. CrYAMopsIs TETRAGONOLOBA (L.) Taub. Fabacee. 
= (C. psoraloides DC.) Guar. 
_ From Poona, Bombay Presidency, India. Seeds presented by A. A. Vasavada, 
Agricultural Branch. Received April 19, 1920. 


“An erect East Indian leguminous annual, with long, straight stems bearing an 
ormous number of pods, each containing about seven pale, angular seeds. The 
lant grows 3 to 6 feet in height; in India it is cultivated both for green forage and for 
1e seed, which is used mainly for feeding cattle and also as human food. Guar may 
2 e own anywhere in the country where cowpeas succeed and is more drought resistant 
an any other annual legume. It may be utilized as hay, pasturage, or as silage.”’ 
Vv. Piper.) 

49899. Gawar Makhnisa. 49901. Gawar Satia. 

49900. Gawar Pardeshi. ‘49902. Local Gawar. 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 43503. 


19903 and 49904. Cramopsis TETRAGONOLOBA (L.) Taub. Fabacee. 
(C. psoraloides DC.) Guar. 


F tsa Nagpur, Central Provinces, India. Seeds presented by K. P. Shrivastava, 
_ officiating economic botanist. Received April 19,1920. Quoted notes by Mr. 
Shrivastava. 


«y am sending seeds of the following two varieties, which are cultivated generally 
round Nagpur; both are generally grown during the rainy season.” 
49903. “‘ Telia Guar Phali.”’ 49904. ‘‘ Deshi Guar Phali.”’ 


___. For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49900. 


05 to 49910. 
_ From Peking, Chihli, China. Presented by N. H. Cowdry, Peking Union Medical 
_ College. Received April 21, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Cowdry. 
z _ 49905. CLematis sp. Ranunculacez. Clematis. 
“Seed of an upright species.” 
_ 49906. Diosprros Lotus L. Diospyracez. 
“Fruits which are very commonly sold in Peking.”’ 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44688. 
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49905 to 49910—Continued. 
49907. IrIs picHoTOMA Pall. Iridacee. Iris 
‘“‘Seed of a handsome solitary plant, flowering in August.”’ 
49908. Irts sp. Iridacee. Iris. 
*‘Seed of a beautiful early spring flower.”’ 

49909. ScaBrosa sp. Dipsacacee. 
‘“Admiral Wo. Seeds given to me by a Chinese friend, who says the flowers 
are large and blue. Growing only in one locality.” 


49910. ZizipHus JusJuBA Mill. Rhamnacez. Jujube. — 
(Z. sativa Gaertn.) 


‘‘Fruits of the Chinese date. A very common tree in gardens.” 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 44687. 


49911 to 49921. ‘/- 
From Techow, Shantung, China. Seeds presented by Miss Alice Reed through | 
Prof. Henry Conrad, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. Received April 21, — 

1920. Quoted notes by Miss Reed. 


49911. Artrum cepa L. Liliacee. Onion. 
*‘Ts’ung onions. Plant in early summer or at any time.”’ 

49912. APIUM GRAVEOLENS L, Apiacez. Celery. 
““Chinese celery. Plant in spring.’’ 

49913. Bera vutearis L. Chenopodiacee. Beet. 


‘* Ken tang ts’ai. Plant in spring.”’ : 
49914 and 44915. BrassIcA PEKINENSIS (Lour.) Gagn. Brassicacese. Pai ts’ ai, 
49914. “Ta pai ts’ai. Mammoth cabbage. Plant in summer; matures. 
in late autumn for winter use.’’ 
49915. ‘‘Paits’ai. Spring cabbage. Plant in spring.” 


49916. Daucus carota L. Apiacez. Carrot. 
“Hung do Pei. Plant in early summer.’’ a 
49917. PHASEOLUS AUREUS Roxb. Fabacee. | Mung bean. 
‘‘Small green bean.”’ b 
49918 to 49920. Sosa Max (L.) Piper. Fabacee. Soy bean. 
(Glycine hispida Maxim.) s ry 
49918. ‘Black bean.”’ 49920. ‘‘Large green bean.”’ 
49919. ‘‘Yellow bean.” *. 
49921. SPINACIA OLERACEA L, Chenopodiacee. Spinach. 
COE OWS Ole? t 
49922 to 49954. t 


From Kew, England. Seeds presented by Sir David Prain, director, Royal % 


Botanic Gardens. Received April 24, 1920. : 


49922. ANEMONE SYLVESTRIS L. Ranunculacex. ? 


A European plant commonly calied snowdrop anemone because of the droop- : 
ing habit of the flowers before fully expanding, giving it a certain resemblance to 
the snowdrop (Galanthus nwalis). The white flowers, 14 inches in diameter, are 
borne on long peduncles which arise singly from an involucre of leaves. Thesoll - 
leaves are ternate or quinate with deeply toothed leaflets and are hairy on the i 
undersurface. (Adapted from The Garden, vol. 65, p. 73.) 
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22 to 49954—Continued. 

F 49923. ANEMONE VITIFOLIA Buch.-Ham. Ranunculacee. 
__ An ornamental plant, 1} to 3 feet high, with white flowers, Common in 
_ Nepal. 

For previous introd action, see S. P. I. No. 47693. 

agge4. BERBERIS ANGULOSA Wall. Berberidacee. Barberry. 


__. Adeciduous shrub from India, 4 feet or more high, with dark glossy green 
leaves, orange-yellow flowers, two-thirds of an inch across, and scarlet fruits. 


49925. BERBERIS BEANIANA C©. Schneid. Berberidacez. Barberry. 


_. Ashrub with vigorous shoots, yellow spines, small yellow flowers, and purple 
_ plum-shaped fruits. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 3, 
p. 439.) 
_ 49926. BrrBERIS CONCINNA Hook. f. Berberidacee. Barberry. 
_ A low bush of compact habit with lustrous green leaves white beneath, deep- 
_ yellow flowers, and red berries. Native to the Sikkim Himalayas. 
__ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40145. _ 
49927. Berseris pura C. Schneid. Hhatas Barberry. 
A Chinese shrub with ovate leaves paler beneath and with flowers in short 
racemes. (Adapted from Bulletin de l’ Herbier Boissier, second series, vol. 5, 
p. 663.) 
49998. Berbers Lycium Royle. Berberidacee. Barberry. 
__ A Himalayan plant that yields the Indian “‘rasout,’’ an extract from the root 
_ used to allay inflammation of the eyes; also employed by the natives in the 
_ treatment of fevers of all kinds. The beautiful purple fruit is covered with a 
i: delicate bloom, is edible, and is dried and exported. (Adapted from Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine, pl. 7075.) 
Bi at For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 30769. 
49929. BERBERIS AGGREGATA PRATTU C. Schneid. Berberidacez. Barberry. 
A western Chinese shrub, 6 to 10 feet high, with yellow flowers in narrow 
_ panicles and ovoid salmon-red fruits. 

_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44527. 
_ 49930. BrRBERIS SOULIEANA C. Schneid. Berberidacez. Barberry. 
A plant with very firm leaves having rather spreading spinose teeth and 
_ distinctly glaucous globose fruits. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsoni- 
 anae, vol. 8, p. 437.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40682. 
49981. BERBERIS THIBETICA C. Schneid. Berberidacee. Barberry. 
_A red-fruited bush, 14 to 2 meters high, found in thickets at an altitude of 
3,200 to 3,400 meters in western Szechwan. 
ij 49932. BERBERIS UMBELLATA Wall. Berberidacez. Barberry. 
_ An erect straggling Himalayan shrub, 8 to 10 feet high, with oblong berries, 
z ~ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 33023. 
_ 49933. BrRBERIs HOOKERI Lem. Berberidacee. Barberry. 
(B. wallichiana Hook., not DC.) 
_ A yellow-flowered shrub, native to forests at altitudes of 8,000 to 10,000 feet 
in the temperate portions of the Himalayas. It has evergreen lanceolate leaves 
nd blackish purple, shining berries. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British 
India, vol. 1, p. 110.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No, 44381. 
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49922 to 49954—Continued. , B a 


49934. CLEMATIS AETHUSIFOLIA Turcz. Ranunculacee. 


A free-growing deciduous climber from China, 5 to 6 feet high, with densely 
tangled slender stems and finely divided foliage. The attractive pale-yellow 
blossoms are produced profusely. 

49935. CLEMATIS FARGESII Franch. Ranunculacee. 


A 20-foot climber with white flowers which are 2 inches across in 3-flowered 
long-stalked axillary cymes. 
49936. CLEMATIS FUSCA Turez. Ranunculacee. 

A semiherbaceous climber from northeastern Asia, with woolly reddish brow 2 
pitcher-shaped flowers. The seed vessels are covered with yellow-brown silk 
hairs. 

49937. CLEMATIS REHDERIANA Craib. Ranunculacez. 


A Chinese woody climber with pinnate chartaceous leaves which are pale 
beneath and compact axillary panicles of flowers. The sepals are 1.7 centi- | 
meters long, reflexed at the tip, pilose on the outer suriace, smooth on the 
inner. (Adapted from Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1914, p. 
150.) 
49938. CLEMATIS VEITCHIANA Craib. Ranunculacee. 


A Chinese woody climber with bipinnate chartaceous leaves and long lax 
axillary inflorescences of gracefully drooping flowers with ciliated sepals. 
(Adapted from Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1914, p. 151.) 
49939. DrurTzia corymBosa R. Br. Hydrangeacez. 


This pretty species has a special value by reason of its late, continuous flow- 
ering, being at its best in July and August, when the bush is covered with the © 
corymbose clusters of pure-white flowers not far removed in form or purity of © 
color from those of Bowvardia jasminoides. (Adapted from Gardening Iilus- 
trated, vol. 89, p. 501.) 

49940. DerurTzia Lonerroria Franch. Hydrangeacee. 

A deciduous shrub, 4 to 6 feet high, one of the handsomest garden plant of 
the genus. The young shoots are covered with a pale scurf and the leaves 
are whitish below. The rosy flowers, about an inch across, are borne in rounded 
cymose clusters 2 to 3 inches across. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
third series, vol. 51, p. 409.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42691. 

49941. DEUTZIA LONGIFOLIA VEITCHI (Veitch) Rehder. Hydrangeacez. 

This vigorous plant from Yunnan, China, has large, brilliantly colored, | 
deep rose-lilac flowers, disposed in numerous little clusters the entire length — 
of the branches. | 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42691. a 
49942. Drutzia MoLLIs Duthie. Hydrangeacee. 4 

A very distinct and beautiful species from central China. The white or 
pink-tinged flowers are in flat corymbose panicles. (Adapted from Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, third series, vol. 40, p. 238.) ; 
49943. DrUTZIA SIEBOLDIANA Maxim. Hydrangeacee. ; 

The lowest growing of all the Deutzias, of a very compact habit. It ha 3 
small white flower panicles which are not very conspicuous; but it is a very 
graceful shrub. (Adapted from Gardening Illustrated, vol. 39, p. 885.) 4 
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9922 to 49954—Continued. 3 
203 49944. DrvUTzIA VILMORINAE Lemoine and Bois. Hydrangeacee. 
A plant of vigorous growth with pure-white flowers, suggestive of some of 
the smaller growing kinds of Philadelphus, a resemblance which is increased 
by the lateness of its flowering period. It isa native of China. M. Lemoine, 
of Nancy, has raised hybrids between this species and different forms of Deutzia 
crenata or D. scabra, which flower at about the same time and thus usually 
escape injury from late spring frosts which often damage the flowers of the 
earlier kinds. As the parents of these are among the most desirable of our 
early-flowering shrubs and valuable from the fact that many spring-flowering 
subjects are over before their blossoms develop, these newer hybrids should 
prove good acquisitions. (Adapted from Gardening Illustrated, vol. 39, p. 362.) 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 35184. 
49945. Dierviita sEssiniroitia Buckl. Caprifoliacee. 

A beautiful free-flowering North American plant with light pea-green leaves 
8 inches long and 3 to 4 inches broad and pretty sweet-scented light-yellow 
' flowers. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, third series, vol. 42, p. 427.) 
49946. DruTzia wiLsonr Duthie. Hydrangeacee. d 

A very handsome Chinese shrub with reddish brown bark, soon peeling, 
and scabrous oblanceolate leaves 3 to 45 inches long. The white flowers, 
nearly 1 inch across, are in open corymbs; the petal margins are wavy and 
hooded. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 8083.) 

49947. LoNICERA ALPIGENA L. Caprifoliacez. Honeysuckle. 

A central European deciduous shrub, 4 to 8 feet high, with paired red-tinged 
yellow flowers on long stalks and red cherrylike fruits. 

49948. PHILADELPHUS ACUMINATUS Lange. Hydrangeacez. — 

A Chinese shrub 10 feet high, with hard-tipped serrate leaves and very 
fragrant white flowers. 

49949. PHILADELPHUS LEWIsiI Pursh. Hydrangeacee. 

One of the most floriferous of all the taller species, with graceful pendulous 
branches. The white flowers are more than an inch across. Native to western 
North America. 

49950. PHILADELPHUS PEKINENSIS Rupr. Hydrangeacee. 

A free-flowering Chinese shrub with slightly fragrant yellowish flowers about 
1 inch across, produced in racemes of five to nine. 

49951. Rosa G@LuTINosA Sibth. and Smith.- Rosacee. Rose. 

A dwarf sweetbrier, ranging from Italy eastward to Persia, with short com- 
pact branches and white flowers tinged with pink. The small globose fruits 
are bright red. (Adapted from Willmott, The Genus Rosa, pl. 150.) 

49952. Rosa mo.tus J. E. Smith. Rosacee. Rose 
ers A compact rose, often not more than 3 feet high, with short erect stems and 
___ broadly oval leaflets clothed with soft-gray pubescence on both surfaces. The 
_ flowers are usually pink, occasionally white, and the early ripening red pulpy 
fruits with erect persistent sepals are often pendulous and very ornamental. 
(Adapted from Willmott, The Genus Rosa, pl. 138.) 

e _ 49953. Rosa srrarinut Viv. Rosacez. Rose. 
A dwarf, densely branching leafy bush with dark-green leaves and solitary 
» bright rose-colored flowers. The pea-shaped fruits are red changing to black. 
Native to Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, and the Apuan and Maritime Alps. 
(Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 7761.) 

_. For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32961. 
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49922 to 49954—Continued. ~ 
49954. RosA WEBBIANA Wall. Rosacez. | Rose 

A rose common in the central Himalayas, at altitudes of 6,000 to 13,000 

feet. The great beauty of this rose lies in the young shoots which at first are 
absolutely blue and covered with large pure-white thorns. It has the smallest 
leaves of any cultivated rose. The flowers are pink, moderately large, and the 
globose coriaceous fruit is nodding. (Adapted from Willmoti, The Genus 
Rosa, pl. 76.) ; 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 40191. 


49955 to 49976. 
From Africa. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Explorer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Received April 5, 1920. Quoted 
notes by Doctor Shaniz. a 
49955. ADENANTHERA PAVONINA L. Mimosacee. | Coral-bean tree. 
““(No. 384. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. December 29, 1919.) A legu- 
minous tree with bright-red beans, used as a street tree in Elizabethville.”’ 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42355. 
49956. ALBIZZIA LEBBECK (L,) Benth. Mimosacee. Lebbeck tree. 
(No. 379. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. December 28,. Jules Am 
attractive tree for ornamental purposes or as a street tree.’’ 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42809. 
49957. Asparacussp. Convallariacee. 
““(No. 374. Victoria Falls, Southern Rhodesia. November 17, 1919.) A 
large spiny type.’’ 
49958. Brruinia sp. Ceesalpiniacez. 
‘“(No. 375. Victoria Falls, Southern Rhodesia. November 17, 1919.) 
Seeds of a leguminous tree.”’ : “a 
49959. Bipens pitosa L. Asteracez. 
‘“‘(No. 378. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. December 28, 1919.) A very 
common plant in this part of the Kongo; it makes a splendid forage plant, but 
has weedy tendencies. [It is the same as No. 188, S. P. I. No. 49292.]” 
49960. BracHysTEGIA sp. Cesalpiniacee. 
“(NG, al ess Falls, Southern Rhodesia. November 17, 1919.) A 
leguminous tree.’ 
49961. CASSIA DIDYMOBOTRYA Fres. Cesalpiniacee. , 
*“(No. 380. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. December 28, 1919.) A 4 
sennalike ornamental shrub; good for parking.’’ 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43649. 
49962. CoFFEA EXCELSA Cheval. Rubiacez. Coffee. 
‘*“(No. 369. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. December 27, 1919.) Said to 
be a native coffee; obtained from M. De Neuter, Elizabethville.”’ 
49963. CoFFEA LAURENTII Wildem. Rubiacez. Coited.4 } 
(C. robusta Hort.) a 


“(No. 368. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. December 27, 1919.) One of © 
the best types for the Kongo; said to be a native coffee. Secured from M. De 
Neuter at Elizabethville.”’ 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 32359. 


‘ 
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49955 to 49976—Continued. 
«49964. CoMBRETUM sp. Chih 


| ag (No. 382a. -Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. December 29, 1919.) One of 
the prominent trees of this section; often large.”’ 


le F 49965. CyYPHOMANDRA BETACEA (Cav.) Sendt. Solanacez. Tree-tomato. 
4 (No. 382. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. December 29, 1919.) This 
i plant does well here in cultivation and produces quantities of egg-shaped 
F fruits. It grows rapidly and lives about four years.” 

z 

4; 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44913. 
49966. ELEUSINE cORACANA (L.) Gaertn. Poacee. Ragi millet. 
“(No. 359. Sakania, Belgian Kongo. December 17, 1919.) Said to be 
especially prized for making Kafir beer; grown only by the natives.”’ 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 46295. 
49967 and 49968. Hoxicus sorcHum L. Poacee. Sorghum. 
rs (Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 
49967. ‘‘(No. 358 Sakania, Belgian Kongo. December 17, 1919.) 


The type grown by natives of this section. I have seen fields broadcast, 
but as a rule it is grown in hifis like corn.”’ 

49968. ‘‘(No. 365a. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. December 27, 
1919.) A white kafir grown by the natives and one of the chief food 
staples. The seed looks quite uniform and much like our white-hulled 
kafir. Grown at Munama Experiment Station.”’ 


49969 and 49970. Oryza sativa L. Poacee. Rice. 


49969. ‘‘(No. 366. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. December 27, 
1919.) A late variety grown without irrigation by the natives at Stanley- 
| ville, known to the natives as kinyeki. The grain breaks up easier and 
| it is three weeks later than No. 367 [S. P. I. No. 49970]. Obtained from 
4 M. De Neuter, Chef du Service de |’ Agriculture, Elizabethville.”’ 
>». 49970. “‘(No. 367. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. December 27, 1919.) 
An early rice known as mutselu by the natives who grew it at Stanley- 
2 ville. It is grown with rain only or as dry-land rice; no irrigation, 
_ ... Itis three or four weeks earlier than No. 366 [S. P. I. No. 49969]. Ob- 
tained from M. De Neuter, Elizabethville.’’ 

’ 49971. Piecrronia sp. Rubiacez. 

- “(No. 385. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.. December 29, 1919. Herb. 
No. 500.) A low shrubby plant with white or greenish flowers and black 
berries.’’ 


~~ 


49972. Soranumsp. Solanacee. 

*“(No. 371. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. December 27, 1919.) A deco- 
- rative Solanum, with deep-lavender flowers 14 inches wide and deep- Sim cd 
fruits 14 inches in diameter.”’ 


oo > 


\ 
49973. TRISTACHYA BISERIATA Stapf. Poacee. Grass. 


? “(No. 381. Elizabethvilie, Belgian Kongo. December 29, 1919. Herb. 
No. 502.) One of the taller, coarser grasses. It has three awns like an Aristida, 
~~ but two of these are verysmall. All grasses of this section grow on a continuous 
grass floor under the tall spreading forest trees. They should be tried in the 
_ Southern States. Drought obtains here from July to November, inclusive, with 
rain the rest of the year.”’ 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 23923. 
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49955 to 49976—Continued. . | | 
49974. Zea Mays L. Poacee. Corn 
“(No. 357. Sakania, Belgian Kongo. December 17, 1919.) The con 
grown by the natives of this section; said to be small and early. It is planted 
mostly in small elevated beds about the native villages. Meal from this corn 
constitutes the chief food of the natives. This is a cool part of the Kongo, an 
the corn is probably an earlier type than will be found farther down.” 
49975. (Undetermined. ) 

(No. 376. Victoria Falls, Sothern Rhodesia. November 17, 1919.) 
Seeds of a medium-sized forest tree from the open forests of Zambesi region.” — 
19976. (Undetermined.) 

“(No. 383. Elizabethville, Bekenn Kongo. December 29, 1919.) A tree 
which bears a large quantity of small, orange fruits with tough rinds and large” 
pulp-covered seeds. The fruit is said to be eaten by the natives, but it does 
not taste very good and there is very little edible material on each fruit.” 


49977 to 50054. 


From Belgian Kongo. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received April 6, 1920, 
Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. ‘ 
49977. ABELMOSCHUS ESCULENTUS (L.) Moench. Malvacee. Okra. 

(Hibiscus esculentus L.) 
(No. 439. Bukama. January 16, 1920.) A tall okra plant with unusua 
short fruits which are used extensively. It is but rarely seen here and differs 
only slightly from the plant in our own gardens.” 


49978 and 49979. ANNONA MURICATA L. Annonacez. Soursop. 
49978. “(No. 511. Kindu. January 27, 1920.) AB introduced ow ei 

6 inches long, with white flesh of very good flavor.’ 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47874. 

49979. ‘‘(No. 527. Kongolo. February 1, 1920.) A large and unusuall y 
good soursop. It is grown both here cael at Kindu.” 
49980. ANNONA RETICULATA L. Annonacee. Custard-applll 


““(No. 528. Kongolo. February 2, 1920.) A very good custard-apple; quite 
abundant here and said to produce trate in three years from seed.” ; 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 45955. 

49981. ARACHIS HYPOGAEA L. Fabacez. — Peanu at 
*““(No. 467. Moyumba. ey 20,1920.) A variety of peanut grown by the 
natives; an important food crop.’ 
49982. ASPARAGUS sp. Convallariacez. — 

“(No. 402. Kalule Sud. January 8, 1920.) An upright, rather sping 
asparagus; a bush and not a vine. Valuable as an ornamental.” 2 
49983. BoTHRIOCLINE sp. Asteracex.  _ / > 

‘““(No. 401. Kalule Sud. January 8, 1920. Herb. No. 546.) A rather 
large-flowered plant which resembles Vernonia.” = 
49984. BRACHIARIA BRIZANTHA (Hochst.) Stapf. Poacee. ’ Grass 

(Panicum brizanthum Hochst.) = 

‘““(No. 404. Kalule Sud. January 8, 1920. Herb. No. 535.) A tall hairy 

leaved Chaetochloalike grass forming large clumps, with a luxuriant growth.” — j 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43240. 


= 
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977 to 50054—Continued. 


49985. CAESALPINIA PULCHERRIMA (L.) Swartz. Cesalpiniacee. 

“‘Seeds of this shrub or small tree were found with corn from Nionga, col- 

” Passion January 18, 1920. The plant is a leguminous ornamental widely dis- 
tributed throughout the Tropics and has large open clusters of flowers whose 

___ petals are scarlet edged with gold.” 

x 49986. CaJAN INDICcUM Spreng. Fabacez. Pigeon-pea. 

_ +*(No. 5381. Kongolo. February 2, 1920.) A tall woody legume called a 

_ bean by the whites and said to be very good while still green.” 

49987. CANAVALI ENSIFORME (L.) DC. Fabacee. Jack bean. 

“(No. 521. Kindu. January 28,1920.) A large white bean grown by the 

natives and used in soups.” 

49988. CapsicuM ANNUUM L. Solanacez. : Red pepper. 

_ “(No. 444. Nionga. January 28, 1920.) A variety of paprika with very 

_ narrow leaves and spreading habit; it is grown by the natives.” 

49989. Cassia ataTa L. Ceesalpiniacee. 

*“(No. 526. Kongolo. February 1, 1920. Herb. No. 633.) A Cassia which 

forms an attractive shrub. ”’ 

49990. CassIA OCCIDENTALIS L. Cesalpiniacee. 

“(No. 449. Kadia. January 18,1920. Herb. No. 593.) A yellow-flowered 

legume abundant on moist soil. It may be a good green manure for southern 

wetlands. A native told me the leaves were used as greens.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42830. 

- 49991. Cassia sp. Cesalpiniaceer. 

be *“(No. 400. Elizabethville. January 6, 1920.) A small bush used as an 

_ ornamental at Elizabethville.” 

49992. CHAETocHLOA sp. Poacee. Grass. 

Bor *“(No. 440. Kebelwe. January 17, 1920. Herb. No. 588.) A tall Paes 

ie efron moist soil near the river, where it grows up singly, not forming clumps.” 

; _ 49993. CLEOME sp. Capparidacee. 

on “(No. 474. Ankoro. January 21, 1920.) An attractive ornamental with 

pink flowers.”’ 

49994. CoMBRETUM sp. Combretacez. 

_ (No. 514. Kindu. January 28, 1920. Herb. No. 630.) A shrub or vine 

_ with yellow flowers and the leaves of the flowering branches bright red.”’ 

49995. CRracca sp. Fabacee. | 

~ “(No. 464. Kabwe. January 19, 1920. Herb. No. 598.) Seeds of a large 

_ velvet bean.” 

_ 49996. Cracca sp. Fabacee. 

ie. “(No. 469. .Kayombe. January 20, 1920. Herb. No. 601.) Seeds of a 

_ pink legume; may be valuable as eae or for green manure.”’ 

49997, CucursBiTa PEPO L. Cucurbitacez. Pumpkin. 


“(No. 455. Kadia. January 18, 1920.) Seeds of a pumpkin grown by the 
_ Ratives.”’ 

_ 49998. Dracaena sp. Liliacez. 
(No. 510. Kindu. January 27, 1920.) An attractive plant somewhat like 
-Pandanus but with equally arranged leaves and red it fruits.”’ 
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49977 to 50054—Continued. 


49999. EcHINOCHLOA PYRAMIDALIS (Lam.) Hitchc. and Chase. Poacee. 
(Panicum pyramidalis Lam.) Grass, 
*“(No. 473. Kapako, near Ankoro. January 21, 1920. Herb. No. 594.) 
A tall grass common along the river.’’ 
50000. ELarIS GUINEENSIS Jacq. Pheenicacee. Oil palm, | 
(No. 442. Nionga. January 18, 1920.) The most important palm of the © 
Kongo. ‘The pulp is eaten raw or roasted; also the oil is extracted from the pulp — 
and from the kernel. It is abundant along the Lualaba south as far as the 
vicinity of Bukama. It is plantéd everywhere by the natives, and the tree ~ 
always belongs to the man who planted it or to his descendants. It forms a 
fringe along the banks of the Lualaba. At Kindu and Kongolo there are trees, 
but it seems far less important here than farther south.” | 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48010. . 
50001. ELEUSINE coracaNna (L). Gaertn. Poacez. Ragi millet, 
““(No. 446. Kadia. January 18, 1920.) Called ‘millet’; a short, low growl : 
plant known in Luban as luku. It is the most important seed for the manu- — 
facture of beer; also used as a food.’’ : 
_For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 46295. 
50002. ErtoseMA sp. Fabacee. 
*“(No. 466. Moyumba. January 20, 1920. Herb. No. 599.) A jegumines : 
shrub abundant on the river lands.”’ 
50003. ErHu1tia conyzorpEs L. Asteracez. 5 
‘“(No. 450. Kadia. January 18, 1920. Herb. No. 592.) A a 
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flowered composite; this may be valuable as an ornamental.”’ : 
50004. Gossyrrum sp. Malvacee. Cotton. . 
(No. 529. Kongolo. February 2, 1920.) A cotton with a very long pod, : 
secured from the Catholic Mission.” 
50005. Gossypium sp. Malvaceze. Cotton. 
“(No. 535. Kongolo. February 3, 1920. Herb. No. 648.) Seeds of a 
black-seeded, long-podded native cotton, probably the same as No. 533 [S. P. I. 
No. 50006]. The plants were growing wild around Kongolo and are believed 
by the whites to be native cotton. This particular one has fairly good lint.” 
50006. Gossypium sp. Malvacee. Cotton. é 
‘““(No. 533. Kongolo. February 2, 1920.) Cotton picked up at a trader’s 
store; apparently secured from the natives.’’ 


50007. Hisiscus sp. Malvacee. 
“(No. 452. Kadia. January 18, 1920. Herb. No. 591.) An ornamental — 
plant about 4 feet high, with lemon-yellow flowers marked with rich purple.” 
50008 and 50009. Hotcus soRGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) Hitche. — 
Poaceze. Tabucki grass. 
50008. ‘‘(No. 441. Nionga, west of Lake Kisali. January 1% 1920. 
Herb. No. 589.) Mixed seeds from plants growing near the village; abun- 
dant along the Lualaba River.”’ 
50009. ‘‘(No. 454. Kadia. January 18, 1920.)” 
50010 and 50011. HoLcus sORGHUM EFFUSUS 3 Hack.) Hitche. Poacez. 
Kamerun grass. — 
50010. ‘‘(No. 460. Mulongo. sarees 19, 1920. oe No. 496.) Seeds — 
of a tall plant on the uplands.” é 
50011. ‘‘(No. 461. January 19, 1920.) Similar to No. 460 [S. Psi, ‘g 


50010].”’ 
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77 to 50054—Continued. 

rf 0012 to 50014. HoLcuUs sORGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) Hitche. Poacez.- 
“i Tabucki grass. 


50012. ‘‘(No. 483. Malele. Januar¢ 23, 1920. Herb. No. 610.) Seeds of 
a plant growing at the side of the track.”’ 
50013. “‘(No.506. Kindu. January 27,1920. Herb. No. 623.) Seedsfrom 
a plant on low land.”’ 
50014. ‘“‘(No. 507. Kindu. January 27,1920.) Seeds from a plant on the 
uplands.”’ 
. “50015. Ho.cus sorcHum L. Poacee. Sorghum. 
; (Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 
(No. 516. Kindu. J epuary 28,1920.) Seeds of a grass very abundant here 
but never used by the natives.’ 
50016. Hotcus SORGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) Hitche. Poacee. | 
Tabucki grass. 


““(No. 524. Kongola. January 31, 1920.) Seeds.’’ 
- 60017 to 50019. Hoxrcus sorcuum L. Poacee. Sorghum. 
. (Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 

50017. ‘‘(No.387. Elizabethville. January 5, 1920.) White kafir.’’ 

50018. ‘‘(No. 445. Kadia. January 18, 1920.) Red oa known in the 

Luban language as muki; important for food.” 
_ 60019. ‘‘(No. 530. Kongolo. February 2, 1920.) A white kafir grown 
east and south of here; called mutama by the natives.”’ 
- 60020. INunAsp. Asteracer. ° 
“(No. 404. Kalule Sud. January 8, 1920.) An ibaividbeitad composite.”’ 
- §0021. JarropHa curcas L.’ Euphorbiacee. rw! 
. “(No. 459. Kulu. January 19, 1920.) A hedge plant with cottonlike leaves 
and upright habit. The fruits are yellow-green and three-fourths of an inch 
: in diameter. The seed yields an oil.” 
_ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47916. 
a 50022. Kieeuta sp. Bignoniacez. 
(No. 589. Kongolo. February 3, 1920.) The large sausage tree; abun- 
dant from the Zambezi to Kongolo.”’ 
50023. Lurra cyLINDRICA (L.) Roem. Cucurbitacee. 
(L. aegyptiaca Mill.) 

(No. 538. Kongolo. February 3, 1920. Herb. No. 642.) A variety of 
‘Luffa which grows wild here; not eaten by the natives.”’ 
_ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 40533. 
_ 50024. LycoPERsICON ESCULENTUM Mill. Solanacez. Tomato. 
_ “(No. 463. Kabwe. January 19, 1920.) A small red tomato planted every- 
where by the natives.”’ 
oon MeEtLorHRiA sp. Cucurbitaceer. 
~~ “(No.409. Kalule Sud. January 19, 1920.) A small cucurbit with pointed, 
‘ very pretty fruits; said to be eaten by the natives.. The plant is a low climber 
or prostrate.’’ 
60026. Mernorxrim sp. Cucurbitacer. 
; (No. 457 . Kadia. January 18, 1920.) A small red fruit, one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter; ornamenial.’’ 
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49977 to 50054—Continued. 
50027. PHYSALIS PERUVIANA L. Solanacee. ¢ (Mera 


“(No. 410. Kalule Sud. January 19, 1920.) The Cape gooseberry, whi 
grows along the track.’’ Fini : 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46681. m 
50028. Proreasp. Proteacee. : a 

(No. 406. Kalule Sud. January 8, 1920. Herb. No. 545.) A red shri 
about a foot high.’’ 
50029. RicINODENDRON RAUTANENI Schinz. Euphorbiacee. Manketti re 

‘““(No. 534. Kongolo. February 3, 1920. Herb. No. 417.) A timber aI 
nut tree.”’ 


For an illustration of the manketti tree, see Plate IIT. 
50030 and 50031. Ricinus communis L. Euphorbiacee. Castor-beal 
500380. ‘‘(No.451. Kadia. January 18, 1920.) Castor-oil beans.’’ 
50031. ‘‘(No. 532. Kongolo. February 2, 1920.)” 
50082. SAPINDUS SENEGALENSIS Poir. Sapindacee. Soapberr 


“(No. 525. Kongolo. January 31, 1920.) Seeds of a tree whose fruits ar 
used as a substitute for soap.” . 


50033. SESAMUM ORIENTALE L. Pedaliacee. Sesa m 
“(No. 512. Kindu. January 28, 1920.) Seeds of sesame grown by native 
for its oil.’ 
50034. SESAMUM ANGOLENSE Welw. Pedaliacez. . Sesam 
‘“(No. 475. Below Kambi. January 21, 1920. Herb. No. 600.) Seeds of 
sesame, abundant all along the river; this is a wild form with a larger flowe 
than the cultivated kind.”’ ' . 
50035. SoLANUM MELONGENA L.. Solanacez. Eggplan 
‘“(No. 399. Elizabethville. January 6, 1920.) A red eggplant, very smal 
but sold when still green; secured from the native market.” 
50036. SonaNnumsp. Solanacee. 
‘“(No. 403. KaluleSud. January 8, 1920. Herb. No.533.) Adee aE 
fruited Solanum with berries half an inch in diameter. The plant is abot 
3 feet high and makes a fairly good ornamental.”’ , 


50037. SPOROBOLUS PYRAMIDALIS Beauy. Poacee. Grass 

‘““(No. 519. Kindu. January 28, 1920. Herb. No. 631.) A species of Spe 
robolus grown on poor land.’’ 
50038. TRICHOLAENA ROSEA Nees. Poacee. Natal grass 


(No. 536. Kongolo. February 3, 1920.) This seems a taller and muc 
more branched grass here than farther south.’’ 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 41921. 

Plate IV shows this grass as it grows near Lake Tanganyika. } 
50039. TRICHOPTERYX DIANDRA Schum. Poacee. Gras: 

‘““(No. 470. Kayombe. January 20, 1920. Herb. No. 603.) <A grass reser ; 
bling Stipa, about 8 feet high, with a loose head.” 
50040. TRIUMFETTA RHOMBOIDEA Jacq. Tiliacee. 2 

‘‘“(No. 513. Kindu. January 28, 1920. Herb. No. 629.) <A tall woo dy 
plant, 6 to 12 feet high, extensively used for fiber. It is one of the best; 
fiber is very strong and easily obtained.’ 


inventory 63, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE III. 


THE MANKETTI TREE OF THE BELGIAN KONGO. (RICINODENDRON RAUTANENII 
SCHINZ; S. P. I. No. 50029.) 


The fruits produced by this tree, an ally of the castor-bean, somewhat resemble almonds in 
character. They yield over 57 per cent of a rich yellow oil and are much prized as food by the 
natives. Unfortunately, they are somewhat difficult to crack because of the hard shell. The 
tree is ornamental, and the wood, which is very light, is used in the construction of boxes and 
for other purposes where light weight is a prime consideration. In this respect the manketti 
may well be compared to the balsa tree of Central America, whose commercial exploitation is 
now receiving much attention. (Photographed by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Victoria Falls, Southern 
Rhodesia, November 13, 1919; P36745FS.) 


Inventory 63, Seeds and Plants Imported, PLATE IV. 


NATAL GRASS AS IT GROWS ON THE SHORES OF LAKE TANGANYIKA, AFRICA. 
(TRICHOLAENA ROSEA NEEs; S. P. I. No. 50038.) 


Dr. Shantz has brought in severai distinct strains of Natal grass, a species which has attracted 
much attention for several years because of its value for hay and as a mulch crop on the sandy 
soils of Florida and other Gulf Coast States. Nota weed itself, because it can be killed by a 
single plowing, it is found useful in favorable soil to choke out weeds and grasses by its vig- 
orous growth; at the same time it yields an average of 23 to 3 tons of excellent hay to the acre. 
Double that quantity has been secured under very favorable conditions. (Photographed by 
Dr. H. L. Shantz, Nyanza, Urundi, February 29, 1920; P37628FS.) 
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77 to 50064—Continued. 
‘ *60041 and 50042. Viena sinensis (Torner) Savi. Fabacee. Cowpea. 


- 50041. ‘‘(No. 462. Mulongo. January 19, 1920.) Kafir beans; grown on 

| -yiver lands by natives.”’ | 

450042. “*(No. 391. Elizabethville. January 5, 1920.) Beans grown by 
: the natives around through the villages.”’ 

_ 50043. Viana sp. Fabacee. 

; “ (No. 456. Kadia. January 18, 1920.) Seeds of a small- poodst Pie o 

ro 50044 to 50050. Zea Mays L. Poacee. Corn. 

50044. ‘‘(No. 390.. Elizabethville. January 5, 1920.) Corn secured from 
the natives; grown about their villages.”’ 

50045. ‘‘(No.443. Uionga. January 18,1920.) Corn grown by the natives 
near the water level on the banks of the Lualaba.’’ 

50046. ‘‘(No. 447. Kadia. January 18, 1920.) A yellow corn grown on 
low land near the river.”’ 

50047. ‘‘(No. 448. Kadia. January 18, 1920.) A white and purple corn. 
This and No. 447 [S. P. 1. No. 50046] are the staple crops of the country, 
They are planted in November at the beginning of the rainy season and 

/ repeated plantings made up to about January. The ripe corn is soaked, 

half pounded in mortars, dried, winnowed (of the pericarp), pounded te 

: a fine meal, and made into a stiff mush. This is the staple food of ali - 

iat (4° natives.” 

50048. ‘*(No. 505. January 26, 1920.) A white flint corn; the type most 
commonly grown here; from a rice-corn field.”’ 

50049. ‘‘(No. 517. Kindu. January 28, 1920.) A white dent corn, not 
common here.’’ 

50050. ‘‘(No. 518. Kindu. January 28, 1920.) A white flint corn, not 
common here.”’ 

50051. (Undetermined) 

4 aN (No. 509. Kindu. January 27, 1920.) A large forest tree with dry fruits 

a little smaller than an orange.” 

60052. PsreuDARTHRIA HOOKERI Wightand Arn. Fabacee. 

(No. 523. Malele to Kindu. January 31, 1920. Herb. No. 632.) A tall 

~~ herbaceous leguminous plant which looks like a pink spirea at a distance. It 

is abundant in the tree savanna country and may be useful as a green manure 
or even as an ornamental.”’ 

~ §0053. (Undetermined.) 

(No. 537. Mongolo. February 3, 1920. Herb. No. 644.) A river-bank 

tree with oval red fruits about 13 inches long, with edible nuts.’’ 


_ 50054. Soranum metoneena L. Solanacee. Rein tink. 
q ““(No. 540. Kongolo. February 5, 1920.) <A yellow-fruited eggplant, said 
» to be native; of very good quality.”’ 

55 and 50056. 


i Belgian Kongo. Collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Explorer 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received April 5, 1920. Quoted notes by 
_ Doctor Shantz. 

“Si 

60055. Dioscorgea sp. Dioscoreacez. Yam. 


*(No. 515. Kindu. January 28, 1920.) Aerial tubers of one of the most 
common vines. It may be valuable as an ornamental, as well as a food plant.”’ 
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50055 and 50056—Continued. | 8008 oF a 
50056. GLADIOLUS sp. Iridacez. . -Gladiolu 


*“(No. 458. Kulu. January 19, 1920. Herb. No. 595.) Bulbs of a sms 
white gladiolus with occasionally a touch of pink and two purple blo 7 
surrounded by yellow on the lower petals. The same form was found 
Kabwe.”’ 


50057 and 50058. Pisracra vera L. Anacardiacer. ogi | 


From Athens, Greece. Cuttings presented by B. Krimpas, director, Royal 
Society of Agriculture. Received April 22 and 24, 1920. 


A variety bearing unusually large pistache nuts which were included in an exhibi bit 
at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition in 1915. 


50057. Cuttings from a pistillate tree. 
50058. Cuttings from a staminate tree. 


60059 to 50068. 


From Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. Collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Ag i. 
cultural Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received 
April 8, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 


50059. Datura sTtRAMONIUM L. Solanacee. 
““(No. 394. January 5, 1920.) Seeds of a white-flowered form.”’ 
50060. ELEUSINE CORACANA (L.) Gaertn. Poacez. Ragi mille : 
**(No. 388. January 5, 1920.) Seeds used chiefly in making native beer.” 
For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 46295. 


50061. Moraga sp. Iridacee. 
“(No. 398. January 5, 1920. Herb. No. 522.) Bulbs of a small dark- 
purple, almost black gladioluslike plant.”’ 
50062. ImpaTIENS sp. Impatientacee. 
““(No. 393. January 5, 1920. Herb. No. 523.) Seeds of an Micrel low, 
red-stemmed form found in wet clay soils.”’ 
50063. Lacruca sp. Cichoriacez. 
“(No. 392. January 5, 1920.) Seeds of a cichoriaceous plant.” 


50064. Panicum sp. Poacez. Grass, 
““(No. 395. January 5, 1920. Herb. No. 496.) Seeds of a loose-panicled 

Panicum.”’ 

50065. PHasEOLUS vuLGARIS L. Fabacee. Common bean. | 


(No. 389. January 5, 1920.) Sold to the natives for food.” 
60066. (Undetermined.) : 
““(No. 397. January 5, 1920. Herb. No. 520.) Seeds of a spiny-stemme¢ 
tree with small flowers. The wood is useful.’’ , 
50067. ZEA Mays L. Poacee. 
“(No. 386. January 5, 1920.) Corn secured from Elizabethville; a cing 
sold .to natives for food.’’ 
50068. (Undetermined.) 
““(No. 396. January 5, 1920.) Seeds of a low bush bearing ae orange- 
colored fruits.” : : 
| 
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From Belgian Kongo. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, plein cite Mailer 

a the United States Department oi Agriculture. Received April 8, 1920. 

| Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. si 

60069. ANNoNA squamosa L,- Annonacez. : Sugar-apple. 

J P “(No. 477. Kongolo.. January 22, 1920.) Fruit sweet and of very good 

BD PaN 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I, No. 47875. 

_ §0070. BRACHYSTEGIA sp. Cesalpiniacee. 

_,. “(No. 504. Kindu. January 26,1920.) Large beans from a forest pa 

50071. CAESALPINIA PULCHERRIMA (L.) Swartz. Ceesalpiniacee. 

““(No. 476. Kongolo. January 22, 1920.) A red-flowered shrub, probably 

__ the same as No. 437 [S. P. I. No. 49688], but much better developed. Itisa 
very attractive ornamental.’’ 

_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 7266. 

_ 50072. Canna mnpica L. Cannacez. 

““(No. 480. Malele. January 23, 1920. Herb. No. 609.) |A wild canna 

__ with a small red flower; very abundant in this section,.”’ 

_ §0073..CucumIs MELO L. Cucurbitacez. Muskmelon. 
» (No. 499. Kindu. January’ 26, 1920.) Seeds secured from a native 

_ melon; these seeds are eaten by the natives.’’ 

* 50074 and 50075. CucurBITA PpEPO L. Cucurbitacee. Squash, 

50074. ‘‘(No. 465. Kabwe. January 19, 1920.) Looks lke a melon; 8 
inches long by 4 inches in diameter; green with white stripes.”’ 

50075. ‘‘(No. 498. Kindu. Wangnry 26, 1920.) A Marais squash 
used as a table vegetable.”’ . 

_ 50076. Funrumia ELastica (Preuss) Stapf. Apocynacee. Lagos rubber tree. 

“(No. 492. Kindu. January 26, 1920.) A, plant common on. the forest 

_. floor.” 

_ _ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42367. 

_ 60077. Hoxcus sorcHuUM EFFUSUS(Hack.) Hitche. Poacee. Kamerun grass, 

q ““(No. 468. Kayombe. January 20, 1920. Herb. No. 602.) Tall, more 

_ slender plants; not eaten by the wild elephants which had eaten adjacent 

- 60078. Hotcus soRGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) Hitche. Poaceee. 

. Tabucki grass, 

“(No. 471. Kapako, near Ankoro. January 21, 1920. Herb. No. 606.) 

Seeds from several plants.”’ BS 

50079. Hoxicus soreuum L. Poaceez. - Sorghum, 
fe ae 479. Kasongo. January 23,1920. Herb. No. 607.) A tall dark form; 

is ” : ndant here. Like all the others it is branched at every upper node. s 

80. ManiHor ESCcULENTA Crantz. Euphorbiacee. . Cassava. 
(M. utilissima. Pohl.) 

“(No. 490, Kindu. January 26, 1920.) From plants partly wild, at the 

pate of the forest; grown everywhere about here.” 
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50069 to 50091—Continued. ) 
50081. Panicum MAXIMUM Jacq. Poacee. s. 
“(No. 472. Kapako. January 21,1920. Herb. No. 605.) A very tall loose 
headed grass.”’ 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47032. — 
50082. PENTACLETHRA MACROPHYLLA ‘Benth. 'Mimosacee. 
‘““(No. 481. Malele. January 23, 1920.) Very large beans purchased fro n 
natives; used as an ornament. Probably from a forest tree.”’ 
For previous introduction, gee S. P. I. No. 34351. 
50083 and 50084. Ricinus communis L. Euphorbiacee. Castor-bean, 
50083. ““(No. 491. Kindu. January 26, 1920.) Castor-beans.’’ 
50084. “(No. 503. Kindu. January 26, 1920.) Castor-beans.”’ 
- 50085 and 50086. SesAaMuUM ORIENTALE L. Pedaliacee. Sesame. 
. 50085. ‘“‘(No. 478. Kongolo to Malele. January 23, 1920.) Grown by. 
the natives for oil. It has a smaller flower and larger pod than the wild 
form sent in under No. 475 [S. P. I. No. 50034]. Collected at about 
kilometer 265.”’ } 


50086. “‘(No. 487. Kindu. January 26, 1920.) Grown by the natives 
for oil; used in every village. The stems with the nearly ripe pods 
are placed in a basket in the sun and the seeds allowed to shell out a 
the pods dry.”’ 
50087. Sotanum sp. Solanacee. 
“(No. 493. Kindu. January 26, 1920.)’’ 
50088. SotanuM sp. Solanacee. 
““(No. 496. Kindu. January 26, 1920.)” 
50089. Urena topara L. Malvacee. : 
““(No. 482. Kibombo. January 24, 1920.) A malvaceous fiber plant use d 
to make a strong burlap or cloth and for other purposes.’’ . 
50090. VicGNA SINENSIS (Torner) Savi. Fabacee. Cowpea. 
‘““(No. 500. Kindu. January 26, 1920.) Beans secured from a native; these 
differ from most of the kafir beans previously sent in.”’ 
50091. (Undetermined.) | . : 
““(No. 485. From 60 kilometers south of Kindu. January 24, 1920. Herb 
No. 619.) A bush with yellow almondlike fruits; said by the natives to be 
useless.”’ 


50092 to 50101. 


From La Plata, Argentina. Seeds presented by Dr. Carlos Spegazzini. Received | 
April 23, 1920. | 


50092. Prosopis ALBA Griseb. Mimosacee. 


An Argentine tree which yields a gum that is used by the natives of the 
interior provinces as a dyeing material, giving a dark-red color resistant to 
the action of light and water. (Adapted from Trabajos del Museo de Farma- 


‘ cologia de la Facultad de Ciencias Médicas, Buenos Aires No. 23, p. 1.) 
50093. PRosoPIS CAMPESTRIS Griseb. Mimosacee. q 
An Argentine shrub with tangled intertwined branches, strong spiny stipul 
and pale golden yellow flowers. These shrubs form extensive groups on 
plains. (Adapted from Abhandlungen der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften zu Gottingen, vol. 19, p. 132.) : 
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1092 to 50101—Continued. } 
- §0094. Prosopis cHILENSIS (Molina) Stuntz. Mimosacee. Algaroba. 
(P. juliflora DC.) 

One of the best sources of honey; its seeds are valuable for cattle and poultry. 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 46973. 

50095. Prosopis DENUDANS Benth. Mimosacez. 

A low shrub from Patagonia, with short graceful leafy branches and twisted 
pods. The pinnate leaves are in fascicles; the inner surfaces of the petals 

are woolly. (Adapted from Hooker, Journal of Botany, vol. 4, p. 351.) 
~ 50096. Prosopis putcis DC. Mimosacez. 

A thorny tree, 60 feet high, with very deep roots, adapted for live fences. 
The hard, strong, durable wood when polished resembles mahogany. The 
sweetish pods, rich in protein, grape sugar, starch, pectin, potash, lime, and 
phosphoric acid, are used for cattle fodder and even for human food; a spar- 
kling drink called aloja is made from the pods. (Adapted from Mueller, Select 
Extra- Tropical Plants, p. 421.) 

50097. Prosopis FLExUoSA (Lag.) DC. Mimosacez. 

_ A very smooth tree with short spiny stipules, narrow leaflets, and flowers 
in cylindrical spikes. The rounded pods are twisted. Native to Chile. (Adapt- 
ed from Lagasca, Genera et Species Plantarum, p. 16.) 

50098. Prosopis NicRA Hieron. Mimosacee. 

_A stout, low, bushy plant abundant in Corrientes, Argentina, with strong, 
beautiful wood much used in this region for furniture, doors, windows, car- 
riages, etc. (Adapted from Lillo, Contribucién ok Conocimiento de los Arboles 
de la Argentina, p. 53.) 

50099. Prosopis PANTA Hieron. Mimosacee. 

A low, branching, edible-fruited tree which is distinguished from the common 
algarobas by its longer and wider fruit. The rosy wood is somewhat hard and 
on being cut emits a pleasant melonlike odor; it is used for posts and for fire- 
wood. (Adapted from Lillo, Contribucién al Conocimiento de los Arboles de 
la Argentina, p. 55.) 

50100. Prosopis PATAGONICA Speg.’ Mimosacee. 

A shrub, native to southern Patagonia, 2 to 3 meters high, with spiny 
branches. The small green campanulate flowers are in dense cylindrical spikes 
from the center of the leaf cluggers. (Adapted irom Revista de la Facultad de 
Agronomia y Veterinaria, Nos. 30 and 31, p. 510.) 

50101. Prosopis siniquastRuM (Lag.) DC. Mimosacee. 

A Chilean tree about 20 to 30 feet high, growing from Coquimbo to the 
Cachapoal River. The pods are much relished by animals. The wood is 
violet-brown, very hard, and used by wheelwrights; it gives very good char- 
coal. The seed is much appreciated medicinally for cardiac troubles on account 
of the tannin it contains. (Adapted from Bulletin de la Société Nationale 
_ d’ Acclimatation de France, vol. 65, p. 112.) 


2 to 50206. 

: From Burttholm, Vereeniging, Transvaal. Seeds presented by J. Burtt Davy. 
Received May 6, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Burtt Davy. 

50102. Acacta GrrAFFAE Willd. Mimosacez. 

_ ‘‘Kameel doorn, A valuable timber tree for arid regions in the warm Temper- 
ate Zone. The ripe pods are eaten greedily by stock. It thrives in sandy soil, 
_ attains a large size, and the dark reddish brown wood is used by the natives in 
esking spoons, knife handles, etc.”’ 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46805. 
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50102 to 50206—Continued. Kom 
50103. AcACIA LITAKUNENSIS Burchell. Mimosacez. ¢ "i 
‘*(No. 228/19.) Waterberg district, Transvaal.’’ 


A tree up to 40 feet in height native to the Transvaal, called moshu by | t) 
natives. It has a singularly twisted bivalve pod (Adapted from Harvey a 
Sonder, Flora Capensis, vol. 2, p. 283.) . 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 28662. 
50104 and 50105. AcacIA GLANDULIFERA Schinz. Mimosacee. ae 
50104. ‘‘(No. 238/19.) Waterberg district, Transvaal.’’ A reddish brow. 
shrub, up to 5 meters in height, native to southwestern Africa. It hg 
bipinnate leaves and glanduliferous oblong pods about 35 millimeters 
long. (Adapted from Mémoires del’ Herbier Boissier, 1900, p. 111.) 
50105. ‘‘ Waterberg district, Transvaal.’’ 
50106. ACACIA LITAKUNENSIS Burchell. Mimosacee. 
‘““(No. 228/19.) Waterberg district, Transvaal.’’ 
50107. AcAcIA PALLENS (Benth.) Rolfe. Mimosacez. 
‘“‘Seeds of the kopjes doorn, one of the most valuable mine-timber trees Q 
the warmer parts of the bush veldt.”’ 
A medium-sized tree, with a spiny trunk and branches, compound leave 
8 to 10 centimeters long, and dense flower spikes 4 to 6 centimeters long. 
is considered a valuable timber tree in the Transvaal, where it is native, the 
wood being very hard and durable underground. (Adapted from Kew Bulleti 
of Miscellaneous Information, 1907, p. 361.) | 
50108. AcactA RoBusTA Burchell. Mimosacee. 
‘“(No. 229/19.) Mooku iB eetiba)y Collected at Potgietersrust, August 2§ 
1919.”’ 
A tree, 15 to 25 feet high, with a much-branched dilated crown and muck 
crowded odorous yellow flowers. It is not uncommon in mixed woods i 
Angola, where it is native. (Adapted from Hiern, Catalogue of Welwitsch’ 
African Plants, p. 314.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 28550. 
50109 and 50110. Acacta scorpiorpes (L.) W. F. ere Mimosacee. 
(A. arabica Willd.) Ng Babul 
‘Variety kraussiana. Waterberg district, Transvaal.” | 
The typical form of this species is a pubescent yellow-flowered shrub, whiel 
produces the white transparent gum arabic called ‘‘gum thus.’”? The wood if 
strong and durable and is used for many purpeses. A decoction of the barki 
used for soap, and the pods are used for tanning. 
For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 48063. 
50109. ‘‘ Waterberg district, Transvaal.’’ i 
50110. ‘“‘(No. 235/19.) Waterberg district, Transvaal. Small tree; pods 
eaten by stock.”’ 
50111. Acacia sp. Mimosacee. 
““(No. 231/19.) Potgietersrust, August 29, 1919.’’ 
50112. ACACIA GLANDULIFERA Schinz. Mimosacez. 
(No. 238/19.) A shrub collected at Potgietersrust, August 29, 1919. ti 
50113. Acacia sp. Mimosacez. 
*“(No. 222/19.) Potgietersrust, Waterberg district, Transvaal.’’ 
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50114. Acacia sp. Mimosacez. 
‘* Moobanga. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 


50115. AcANTHOSICYOS HORRIDA Welw. Cucurbitacez. 

“Narra seeds; Protectorate of Southwest Africa. From a very hot, arid 
region.”’ 

This plant, which belongs to the gourd family, is found on the dunes on the 
coast of the Protectorate of Southwest Africa; it continues to grow with the 
height of the dune, sending down roots to a considerable depth. The natives 
are very fond of the juicy flesh of the roundish fruit, which is about 9 inches 
in diameter. The seeds, which are very nutritious, have been used by Euro- 
peans in Cape Town as a substitute for almonds, and the natives are very fond 
of them. (Adapted from Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1907, 
p. 342.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34734. 


50116. AGATHOSMA CHORTOPHILA Eckl. and Zeyh. Rutacez. 

An erect, many-stemmed evergreen shrubby plant, a foot or more high, 
native to the Cape of Good Hope. The leaves are erect and oblong-linear, and 
the flowers are borne in umbels. (Adapted from Harvey and Sonder, Flora 
Capensis, vol. 1, p. 435.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47952. 


50117. AmMyepaLus communis L. Amygdalacez. Almond. 
(Prunus amygdalus Stokes.) 


“Frost-resisting almond from the high veldt, Transvaal.’’ 


50118. ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE L. Anacardiacee. Cashew. 


““Manicaland, Southern Rhodesia. Collected by Maj. R. Gordon on his 
1919 trip.”’ 

A tree, up to 40 feet in height, with large leaves and close-grained, strong, 
and durable wood. The fruit consists of a small nut borne upon a pear-shaped 
red or yellow fleshy receptacle 2 to 4 inches long. This receptacle is edible 
and quite harmless when ripe, having an agreeable subacid flavor, and is also 
very good when cooked. The kidney-shaped nut contains a single large kernel 
which is very delicious when cooked, having a nutty flavor; it should not be 
eaten unless cooked, however. because of the poisonous juices of the shell, 
which must be driven off by heat. (Adapted from Cook and Collins, Economic 
Plants of Porto Rico, p. 75.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 45915. 


§0119. AspaRAGUS sp. Convallariacee. 


~“(No. 239/19.) Potgietersrust; sehr 29, 1919. A climber: stipular spines 
vere thick, recurved.” 


60120 and 50121. BALANITES AEGYPTIACA (L.) Delile. Zygophylacez. 


A tropical African tree, 3 to 5 meters high, with papery woolly leaves and 
edible stone fruits 3 centimeters long, rather bitter in flavor. The natives 
make an intoxicating liquor from these fruits and also eat them raw. The seeds 
yield an oil known as betu, which is used for food, as a liniment, and to some 
extent as a medicine. One of the ingredients of the celebrated spikenard 
perfume is supposed to have been furnished by this tree. (Adapted from Post, 
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50102 to 50206—Continued. B 
Flora of Syria, p. 199, and from Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information 
Additional Serves IX, p. 138.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44563. 
50120. “(No. 162/19; Herb. No. 17914.) Mookoonkoole. Kongo trip.”’ 
50121. A smaller fruited variety. 


50122. BALANITES MAUGHAMII Sprague. Zygophyllacezx. Manduro, 


ay 


“Seeds found along the Zambezi River near Chivamba; the boys say it is a 
thorny tree. Collected by Maj. R. Gordon, August 14, 1919. Native name, 
mwanjondo.”’ . 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39196. f 
50123. BaRoOSMA BETULINA (Bergius) Bartl. and Wendl. Rutacez. 


This species is the most valuable species of Barosma from a commercial stand- 
point, as it contains the greatest number of oil glands in its small light-green 
leaves. Itisarather compact evergreen shrub, attaining a height of 3 or 4 feet, 
and is found at altitudes of 1,000 to 2,000 feet in South Africa. (Adapted 
from The Agricultural Journal of South Africa, vol. 6, p. 83.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47953. 

50124. BAROSMA CRENULATA (L.) Hook. Rutacez. Buchu. 

The large-leaved buchu is often distinguished as the “true buchu.”’ It is 
a twiggy shrub, 3 to 4 feet high, with numerous pale purplish flowers produced 
in October and November. As with the preceding species, Barosma betulina, 
the oil glands on the leaves yield a greenish yellow oil. This oil, when exposed 
to the cold, deposits a solid Barosma camphor which, when purified, has the 
odor of peppermint. This camphor is used in remedies for bladder and kidney 
troubles. (Adapted from The Agricultural Journal, Cape Colony, vol. 6, p. 146.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I.-No. 47954. 
50125. BaryxXYLUM AFRICANUM (Sond.) Pierre. Cesalpiniacez. 

(Peltophorum africanum Sond.) 

“(No. 224/19.) M’seschla (Sesutu). Common and characteristic small tree 
of ‘Transvaal bush veldt. . Wood hard, well colored, and valuable.’’ 

A handsome tree, native to Angola, Africa, 20 to 30 feet high, with a habit 
like Mimosa. It has bipinnate leaves, attractive saffron-yellow flowers, and 
flat 2-seeded pods. (Adapted from Mtern, Catalogue of Welwitsch’s African 
Plants, p. 287.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 48235. 
50126. BAUHINIA RETICULATA DC. Ceesalpiniacez. 

“‘Kifumbe. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.”’ 

A rather small tree, native to southern tropical Africa, with leathery 
bilobed leaves and whitish or pinkish flowers. The bark and leaves are crushed 
and used as an application for wounds and ulcers; the tree is sometimes culti- 
vated in Angola for this purpose. (Adapted from Hiern, Catalogue of Wel- 
witsch’s African Plants, p. 296.) 
50127. BAUHINIA sp. Czsalpiniacez. 

‘From Pemba Island, near Zanzibar. A shrub with white flowers, resem- 
bling the Christmas rose.” 

50128. BRACHYSTEGIA sp. Czsalpiniacez. 


‘A tree known as Bangiri, found at Villa Fontes on the Zambezi River. 
Rather like a poplar, but with darker leaves. The wood seems rather soft, and 
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the bark scales off like silver paper. The tree grows about 40 or 50 feet tall, 
perhaps bigger, and the boys say that the natives use them to make canoes. 
Collected by Maj. R. Gordon, August 2, 1919.”’ 


50129. BracuysTecia sp. Cesalpiniacee. 


‘‘ Moosoombi; a big acacialike tree; good wood; grows'in Manicaland, Rho- . 
desia. Collected by Maj. R. Gordon in October, 1919.”’ 


50130. BracuysTEGIA sp. Cesalpiniacee. 
***Musamba. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.”’ 
50131. BracHysTEGiA sp. Cesalpiniacee. 

** Mutawndu. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.”’ 


50132. CAILLIEA NUTANS (Pers.) Skeels. -Mimosacez. 
(Dichrostachys nutans Benth.) 


“(No. 221/19.) Potgietersrust, Transvaal. Sikkel-bosch; m’tetempa. <A val- 
uable hardwood tree of the bush veldt; much sought for fence posts. It is 
also ornamental.”’ 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 43645. 

50133. CAPRIOLA INCOMPLETA (Nees) Skeels. Poacez. Grass, 

(Cynodon incompletus Nees. ) 

“This species spreads by surface runners and does not produce stolons as 
does Cynodon dactylon. It is difficult to collect seed, as the grass is so closely 
grazed by stock of all sorts.” : 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46567. 

50134. Cassia sp. Czesalpiniacee. 

“ Mupuala. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.’’ 

50135. Acacia sp. Mimosacez. 

“(No 231/19.) ” 

- 50136. CEIBA PENTANDRA (L.) Gaertn.. Bombacacee. Kapok. 
(Eriodendron anfractuosum DC.) 

“ Kapok, vegetable silk. ”’ 

“The kapok tree, native in the American Tropics, is widely distributed in 
the Tropics of both hemispheres. It attains a height of 75 to 100 feet, with 
widespreading branches. It begins to bear seed pods when about 5 years old, 
and the yield of pods increases with the age of the tree. Well-developed trees 
under favorable circumstances yield about 7,000 pounds for pillows, mattresses, 
life preservers, etc., and its use is rapidly increasing.” (L. H. Dewey.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 46522. 

50137. CHENOPODIUM AMARANTICOLOR Coste and Reynier. Chenopodiacee. 
“From Algeria. When young this forms an excellent substitute for spinach. ”’ 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 30381. 

50138 to 50140. CrrrULLUS vuLGARIS Schrad. Cucurbitacee. Watermelon. 

50138. “Golden. Vereeniging, Transvaal.”’ 
50139. “Vereeniging, Transvaal.” 
50140. ‘‘ Vereeniging, Transvaal.” 
50141. Correa EXCELSA Cheval. Rubiacee. Coffee. 
‘e This species of Coffea is native to central Africa and has been. experimented 
_ with in Trinidad, British West Indies. It shows a satisfactory percentage of 
caffein and though somewhat bitter, has an excellent flavor. (Adapted from 
Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, Trinidad and Tobago, vol. 17, p. 62). 


¢ 
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50142. CoFFEA LAURENTII Wildem. Rubiacee. Coffee. | 


A white-flowered shrub, native to Belgian Kongo, with dark-green, oval 
acuminate leaves up to 30 centimeters in length and shortly elliptic 2-seeded | 
fruits. The roundish seeds are 9 to 11 millimeters long. (Adapted from Aa? 


du Premier Congres de Botanique, 1900, p. 234.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32359. ' 
50143. Coi1x LacRYMA-JoBI L. Poaceex. Job’s-tears.. 
‘““A hardy form grown at an altitude of 4,850 feet. ”’ : | 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 48012. 
50144. ComMBRETUM sp. Combretacez. 
“(No. 245/19.) From The Matoppos, Matabeleland.”’ 
50145. ComBRETUM sp. Combretacee. 
‘“(No. 233/19.) Potgietersrust, Waterberg district, Transvaal.”’ 
50146. ComMBRETUM sp. Combretacee. 


“Seeds of a tree somewhat like an olive in foliage but much larger, being 40 
to 50 feet high. It is a larger spreading tree, giving a good shade; apparently 
hard wooded. The native name is Cotamo. Collected by Maj. R. Gordon 
at Shemba, Zambezi River, Mozambique, August 8, 1919.” 


50147. DirpLoRHYNCHUS sp. Apocynace. 

“ Manyanyata. A tree near Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.” 
50148. DiPLORHYNCHUS sp. Apocynacee. 

“ Mwenge.” 


50149. ELEPHANTORRHIZA ELEPHANTINA (Burch.) Skeels. Mimosacez. 
(E. burchellia Benth.) 


‘* Root used in tanning and dyeing stuffs a brown color. ”’ 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 46902. 
50150. ERAGROSTIS CURVULA (Schrad.) Nees. Poacez. Grass. 


A very densely tufted South African perennial grass with tender erect stems — 

1 to 2 feet high and narrow blades sometimes more than a foot in length. 

(Adapted from Thistleton-Dyer, Flora Capensis, vol. 7, p. 599.) 
For previous introduction, see §..P. I. No. 38767. 

50151. ERYTHRINA CAFFRA Thunb. Fabacee. a 
‘Magaliesberg, Transvaal. ”’ es 
A tree, 30 to 60 feet high, with prickly branches, trifoliolate leaves with — 

broadly ovate leaflets, and scarlet flowers borne in dense, many-flowered 

racemes. It:is native to South Africa. (Adapted from Harvey and Sonder, — 
* . Flora Capensis, vol. 2; p. 236.) . 

50152. GaZANIA sp. Asteraceez. 

‘A yellow Gazania from Mr. Healtie, Addo, Southern Provinces, Nigeria.” 

50153 and 50154. Grewia MONTICOLA Sond. Tiliacee. . 
A much-branched spreading shrub with densely tomentose twigs and almost 

sessile, unequally sided leaves. The flowers are borne in axillary few-flowered 

clusters. The shrub is native to the Transvaal. (Adapted from Harvey and — 

Sonder, Flora Capensis, vol. 1, p. 226.) 

50153. ‘‘(No. 236/19.) Potgietersrust, Transvaal. Small evergreen tree.” 


50154. ‘‘(No. 232/19.) Waterberg district, Transvaal. Fruit edible.” 


Saieo 
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50155. GurIzoTIA AByssINiIcA (L.i.) Cass. Asteracese. 
_ **Ramtil. An African oil seed.’’ 

An annual composite, native to tropical Africa, but cultivated in most of 
the Provinces of India for the sake of the oil-producing seeds. The seed is 
sown from June to August and harvested in November and December; it 
prefers light sandy soil. The pale-yellow oil is used for making paints, for 
lubrication, and for lighting purposes. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India, vol. 4, p. 186.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 44789. 

50156. Hisiscus muTaABiuis L. Malvacee. 

“Blizabethville, Belgian Kongo.”’ 

A tall East Indian shrub with large, broad, cordate leaves and large white 
flowers which change to red. It blooms in summer and late autumn and is 
considerably planted in the Bermudas in gardens and hedges. (Adapted from 
Brition, Flora of Bermuda, p. 238.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47357. 

50157. LAGENARIA VULGARIS Seringe. Cucurbitacee. Gourd. 

“Calabash gourd. Belgian Kongo.”’ P 
60158. LANDOLPHIA sp. Apocynacez. 

““(No. 146/19.) Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. Yields a rubber.’’ 

50159. Lronotis sp. Menthacez. 

A mint allied to the molonillo of Porto Rico, a cosmopolitan plant of the 

Tropics used for various medicinal purposes. 


50160. Linum vusiratissmmuum L. Linaceez. Flax. 
“Sample of linseed from northern Manchuria.’’ 
50161. LoBELIA ERINUS MIcCRODON (DC.) Sond. Lobeliacee. Lobelia. 


‘An ornamental annual, entirely different in habit from the ordinary garden 
form, being erect instead of diffuse. The fragrant flowers are beautiful shades 
of blue and white.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46808. 

50162. MELINIS MINUTIFLORA Beauv. Poacee. Molasses grass. 

** Bandeira grass.”’ 

A low compact-growing grass, native to central Brazil, where it is: called 
capim gordura on account of a slightly glutinous matter which exudes from 
the stems. It is very rank and sometimes runs out all other vegetation. Cattle 
are very fond of this grass. ap pic from Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, vol. 3, p. 258.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47162. 

50163 to 50165. Mirusorps zEYHERI Sond. Sapotacez. 
A large shrub or small tree, native to the Kalahari region, Transvaal. The > 


; long-stemmed, oblong-lanceolate leaves are 3 to 4 inches in length, and the 


edible drupes are about an inch long and sweetish in flavor. (Adapted from 
Harvey and Sonder, Flora Capensis, vol. 4, sec. 1, p. 441.) 


50163. ‘‘ Moople.”’ 
50164. ‘‘Magaliesberg, Transvaal.”’ 
50165. ‘Magaliesberg, Transvaal.”’ 


¥ s£ 50166. PANICUM LAEVIFOLIUM Hack. Poacee. Grass. 


Variety pictum. 
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50167 and 50168. PARINARI MOBOLA Oliver. Rosacez. 


A very handsome tree, 20 to 40 feet high, native to Angola, with dense ever- 
green foliage, and very ornamental because of the leaves being deep green above 
with snow-white lower surfaces. The wood is used for the manufacture of 
furniture and for building, and the elliptic-ovoid fruits, about the size of a 
hen’s egg, are edible, the pulp resembling a mixture of honey and meal in 
flavor and texture. (Adapted from Hern, Catalogue of Welwitsch’s African 
Plants, p. 320.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 32395. 
50167. ‘‘ Mupundu. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.’’ 


50168. ‘‘ Momvula or macacata. A dark-leaved évergreen tree which grows 
in Angola and Manicaland, Rhodesia. It bears good edible fruit much 
relished by the natives. It also makes a good shade tree.”’ 


50169 and 50170. PHASEOLUS ACUTIFOLIUS LATIFOLIUS G. F. Freeman. 
Fabacee. Tepary bean. 


50169. ‘Small white haricot beans. Vereeniging, Transvaal.”’ 


50170. ‘‘Small white haricot beans grown at Burttholm, Vereeniging, 
Transvaal.”’ 


50171. PHASEOLUS AUREUS Roxb. Fabacee. Mung bean. 


* 


‘“Grown successfully at Burttholm, Vereeniging, Transvaal. Seed obtained 
at a local agricultural show.”’ ; 
50172 and 50173. PHASEOLUS vULGARIS L. Fabacee. Common bean. 
50172. ‘‘Amersfoort Show, March, 1917. Small haricot,”’ 
50173. ‘‘Small white haricot of the Transvaal.”’ 
50174. PHORMIUM TENAX Forst. Lailiacez. New Zealand flax. 


‘“‘From Kenneth Austin. A fiber plant from California, U. 8. A.’’ 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47572. é 


50175. Puysatis sp. Solanacez. 

‘‘Much used in making jam in the Transvaal. This is not the ordinary 
Physalis peruviana, or Cape gooseberry.”’ 

50176. Pisum sativum L. Fabacee. Garden pea. 

‘*Peas from the Amersfoort Show, March, 1917.” 

50177. PSEUDOLACHNOSTYLIS sp. Euphorbiacee. 

“* Mutatye.”’ . 

50178. PreROCARPUS ANGOLENSIS DC. Fabacee. 

‘““(No. 242/19.) From the Matoppos, Matabeleland. A timber tree valu- 
able for furniture.” | 

An unarmed tree, native to the western part of central Africa. It has alter- 
nate, unequally pinnate leaves, axillary or terminal racemes of flowers, and : 
flat one-seeded, almést round pods. The reddish wood is used in dyeing, 
and the bark contains a large quantity of tannin. (Adapted from De Lanessan, 
Plantes Utiles des Colonies Francatses, p. 799.) 

50179. PrEROCARPUS SERICEUS Benth. Fabacez. 

‘““(No. 246/19.) From the Matoppos, Matabeleland.”’ 

An unarmed tree, native to South Africa, with alternate, unequally pinnate 
leaves shining silky beneath or on both sides and oval-roundish pods about 1} | 
inches long. (Adapted from Harvey and Sonder, Flora Capensis, vol. 2, p. 
264.) 
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60180. Prerocarpus sp. Fabacee. 
‘*Waterberg district, Transvaal.’’ 
50181. Ruussp. Anacardiacez. 
““(No. 240/19.) Potgietersrust, August 29, 1919.’’ 
50182. Ruussp. Anacardiacee. : 
“(No, 230/19.) Potgietersrust, August 29, 1919.” 


-§0183. ScHOTIA TRANSVAALENSIS Rolfe. Czesalpiniacez. 


(No. 237/19.) A very ornamental evergreen shade tree, with brilliant 
scarlet flowers; from the Waterberg district, Transvaal. Native name, boer- 
boom.”’ 

50184. SrercuLiA sp. Sterculiacee. 

““Nhengali. A very tall tree; possibly 50 feet of clear trunk before the branches 
begin. The trunk is white, and the soft wood makes excellent paper; the 
wood is not so soft as that of the baobab tree (Adansonia digitata). Collected 
by Maj. R. Gordon, March 8, 1919.’’ 

50185. SrrycHNos sp. Loganiacez. 

(No. 201/19.) Wood halt near Baya, Katanga.”’ 

50186. TAMARINDUS INDICA L. Cesalpiniacee. Tamarind. 


t 


“A fine shade tree known in Queensland as tamarind; cultivated there but 
wild in Mozambique. Native name Malleta. Collected on the Zambezi 
River by Mai. R. Gordon, August 6, 1919.”’ 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47983. : 


50187 and 50188. TeERMINALIA SERICEA Burchell. Combretacee. 


A tree 2 to 10 meters high, with a’flat crown, silvery white foliage, and 
yellow wood. It is called geelhout by the Boers and mugorro by the Kafirs. 


_ It is distributed from South Africa to Angola. (Adapted from H. Baum, 


Kunene-Sambesi Expedition, p. 321.) 


50187. ‘‘(No. 223/19.) Potgietersrust. Bosch Vaal-bosch; M’wanunu (Sesu- 
tu). A hard, durable wood.’’ 


50188. ‘‘(No. 247/19.) From the Matoppos, Matabeleland.” — 


50189. ToUNATEA MADAGASCARIENSIS (Desv.) Kuntze. Czesalpiniacee. 
(Swartzia madagascariensis Desv.) 


An African tree, 12 to 30 feet in height, with very heavy wood which is deep 
red in color. It is said to be excellent for piano manufacture and good for 
all high-class furniture work. It is a very durable and valuable timber. 
(Adapted from Holland, Useful Plants of Nigeria, vol. 1, p. 248.) 


50190. UapacA SANSIBARICA Pax. Euphorbiacee. 


** Mahobohobo, or massangi: both names are correct. A large-leaved ever- 
green with wood used for timber and edible fruits. Collected by Maj. R. 
Gordon in Manicaland, Rhodesia.’’ 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32394. 

50191. Uapacasp. Euphorbiacee. 
** Musuku. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.”’ 

50192. ViGNA sINENSIS (Torner) Savi. Fabacez. Cowpea. 
*“Cowpea grown by natives of Pondoland.’’ 
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50193. VirEX REHMANNI Guerke. Verbenacez. z 
‘““(No. 226/19.) Potgietersrust. Mookwele (Sesutu). Common and charac- 
teristic tree up to 20 feet high.’’ \ 


A shrub with opposite 3 or 5 foliolate leaves with elliptic profusely glandular 
leaflets, axillary cymes of bell-shaped flowers, and cone-shaped drupes about a 
quarter of an inch long. It is native to Natal and the Kalahari region, Trans- 
vaal. (Adapted from Thiselton-Dyer, Flora Capensis, vol. 5, sec. 1, p. 214.) 


50194 and 50195. ZizipHuS MUCRONATA Willd. Rhamnaces. 


A much-branched tree, 15 to 20 feet high, found in South Africa and central ) 
Africa. The ovate leaves are up to 2 inches in length, the yellowish flowers — 


are borne in axillary cymes, and the red drupes are about the size of cherries. - 
(Adapted from Harvey and Sonder, Flora Capensis, vol. 1, p. 475.) 
50194. ‘‘ Valuable wood.”’ 
50195. ‘“Good wood for fence posts, hard and durable and drought re- 
sistant.” 

50196. ZizipHus sp. Rhamnacee. 

‘“‘Kankole. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.”’ 
50197. ZizipHus sp. Rhamnacezx. 

*“(No. 227/19.) Potgietersrust.’’ 
50198. ZizipHus sp. Rhamnacee. 

‘““(No. 243/19.) From the Matoppos, Matabeleland. Much like Ziciphus 
mucronata, but the fruits are much larger.’’ 
50199. (Undetermined.) 

““(No. 142/19.) Mooloo’alwa. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. There are 
two trees going under this name; this is the lesser or ‘ kiloko’ sort.”’ 
50200. (Undetermined.) 

‘Vereeniging, Transvaal.’’ 
50201. (Undetermined.) 

‘““(No. 234/19.) Potgietersrust. An ornamental shrub.” 
50202. (Undetermined.) 

‘Shrub or small tree.” 
50203. (Undetermined.) j 

“ (No. 225/19.) Potgietersrust. Mookwerikweri (Sesutu). Small evergreen Y 
tree.”’ : 
50204. (Undetermined.) 

‘‘ Maviling hombwa. Tree near Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo.”’ 
50205. (Undetermined.): | 

‘Collected in Manicaland, Rhodesia, “ Maj. R. Gordon.”’ -§ 
50206. (Undetermined.) ‘ 

‘“Kimpampa. Elizabethville, Belgian Kongo. Ornamental tree.” 


50207. Bracuystecis sp. Cesalpiniacez. 


From Kafue, Northern Rhodesia. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricul- : 
tural Explorer of the United oe Department of Agriculture. Numbered 

June 7, 1920. 4 
“(No. 300 in part. Bolenga Camp on the Kafue River. November 25, 1919.) 
Mombo (Chinyanja). A large, spreading, acacialike tree with large pods and large, 
flat seeds; it is most useful as well as ornamental. The.seed is eaten by the natives ; 
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1 b} bs TE The bast fiber, formerly used to make cloth, is now used whenever 


ri 3 required. The bark when pounded furnished the chief cloth used by the 
ives before the introduction of cloth by the whites.” (Shantz.) 


208 to 50210. 

“From Hobart, Tasmania. Seeds presented by L. A. Evans, Acting Director of 

Agriculture. Received May 14, 1920. 

‘Collected on the slopes of Mount Wellington at an altitude of about 3,000 feet.”’ 

0a oa ) 

50208. Evucatyrtus coccirerA Hook.f. Myrtacee. 

_A fine tree with leaves of two forms—in the young tree they are opposite, 

 seacile, oval, and more or less mucronate; in the adult form they are alternate, 

a stalked, lanceolate, and hook pointed. The young branches are cylindrical . 
“and very white; the flowers are usually in tufts of seven. (Adapted from 

Gardeners’ Chronicle, third series, vol. 3, p. 798.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 10505. 


50209. EUCALYPTUS MUELLERI T.5B. Moore. Myrtacee. 


A magnificent tree, 100 to 200 feet high, branchless for half its height, with 
light red-colored wood extremely hard and heavy and of a stringy, close-grained 
character. The thick shining leaves are crenulated. The tree is native to 
' Tasmania at altitudes of 2,000 feet; it grows luxuriantly in unsheltered condi- 
tions and in poor soil. (Adapted irom Mueller, Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Tasmania, p. 208.) 

ss For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38730. 

$0210. Eucanyrrus URNIGERA Hook.f. Myrtaceex. 


A small tree, 15 to 20 feet high in its native home on the summits of the 
bg: ‘Tasmanian Mountains, but occasionally reaching a height of 150 feet in culti- 
4 vation; one of the hardiest of the eucalypts. The leaves of the young tree are 
opposite, sessile, orbicular, and green; the leaves on the adult plant are alter- 
_ nate, stalked, elliptic, and always green, never glaucous. The pale-yellow 
_ flowers are in groups of three, followed by urn-shaped fruits. Baron von 
_ Mueller says of this species: “It is particularly hardy and may become of 
_ sanitary importance to colder countries in malarial regions, the foliage being 
much imbued with antiseptic oil.’”? (Adapted from. Gardeners’ Chronicle, third 
q series, vol. 3, pp. 460, 798.) 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 1679. 


211 to 50217. 


from Chama, Coban, Guatemala. Seeds collected by Harry Johnson. Received 
_ May 3, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Johnson. 

60211, ANNONA RETICULATA L. Annonacez. Custard-apple. 
. “An upright, open, heavy-bearing tree, 25 feet high, with smooth dark-green 
~ leaves 8 to 10 inches long and 2 inches broad, with acuminate tip and base. 
_ The fruit, 4 inches in length, is of a very pleasing light-red color, like the 
blush on the nectarine. The skin is thin, not reticulated, but the facets are 
_ slightly visible. The flesh is of the color and texture of a ripe Bartlett pear, 
with a flavor similar to that of the cherimoya. The seeds surround a central 
_ core which is compactly inclosed in smooth pulp. ‘There is only one tree that 
- I know of here at Jocolo.”’ 


” For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45955. 
emeti 23-4 
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50211 to 50217—Continued. oon § acood ad cb i 
50212. BEGONIA CONVALLARIODORA C..DC. Begoniacez. ‘ihe. e 

‘Seeds collected in Chama, from a widely distributed species which I ite 
saw at Mocca. It grows most profusely along roadsides in the second growt 
scramtbling over the shrubs and undergrowth and hanging down from the bank 
The white flowers, sometimes tinged on the outside with red, are prod ce 
freely in large panicles near the ends of the shoots.”’ a 
50213. Beconza sp. Begoniacee. 

“Collected about 2 miles out from Tactic on the road leading to Teeter 
rhizomatous species with large, slightly hairy leaves 10 to 14 inches in diamete 
on petioles 18 to 36 inches long. The flower spike is 2 to 3 feet in length; the 
pods are strongly winged.”’ 7 
50214. GossyriuM HIrsuTUM L. Malvacee. | Cotton 

“Seeds of the cotton grown around the Lago Izabal, at Jocolo, said to ha ve 
been imported many years ago from the United States.” 

For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 41917. . 

50215. Gossypium sp. Malvacee. Cotto s 
‘This variety is said to grow into quite a tree. It is common in the region 
around Jocolo.”’ , ) 
50216. Gossypium sp. Malvacee. Cotton. 
“This variety grows into a rick: shrub or small tree with yellow flowers. 

is the common form at Chama.’ 

50217. PHASEOLUS LUNATUS L. Fabacee. Lima bean. 

‘Seeds of a black butter bean, as it is called here, There are two to four 
seeds in a pod, usually three.’’ 7 

50218. CurysoBALANus IcAco L. Rosacez. “=~ Teac 


‘A fruit similar in appearance to a large ripe olive, but of sweet though rathel 
insipid flavor. The shrub grows along the lake shore, hanging over the water, and isa 
free bearer.’’ (Johnson.) 


50219 and 50220. — / | 
From Kigoma, Belgian Kongo. Fruits collected by*Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricu 


50221 to 50287. | 
From Belgian Kongo. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Explorer 


From Chama, Coban, Guatemala. Seed collected by Harry Johnson, Receivec 


May 22, 1920. 


tural Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received 
April 12, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. TS 


50219. Cirrus sp. Rutacee. 


‘““(No. 617. Kigoma. February 20, seaiel Fruit of a lime, very abundat 
here and used much more than the lemon.’ 


50220. Cirrus sp. Rutacee. 
“(No. 619. Kigoma. February 20, 1920.) ‘A rough lemon grown here.” 


of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received April 12, 192 
Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. . 


50221. AMARANTHUS sp. Amaranthacez. Amaranth. 


‘““(No. 547. Kongolo. February 6, 1920.) ‘The young plants and leaves a 
used as greens.’’ 
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9 50287—Continued. 


. Brxa orELDANA L. Bixacee. Annatto tree. 

. 7 (No. 610. Ujiji. February 17, 1920. Herb. No. 675.) An ornamental 

a lant; pigment is rubbed from the seeds and used by the natives as coloring 

- material. ” 

_ For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 44954. . 

7 50223. Capsicum ANNUUM L. Solanacee. Red pepper. 
(No. 557: Kongolo. February 7, 1920.) A large paprika, 2 inches long.” 

a Kor previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47010. 


50224. CEIBA PENTANDRA (L.) Gaertn. Bombacacez. Kapok. 
‘ (Briodendron anfractuosum DC.) 


(No. 613. Ujiji. February 17, 1920.) Grown as a street tree.’’ 
For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 46522. 
50225. Crrrunius VULGARIS Schrad. Cucurbitaceee. Watermelon. 


7 “(No. 560. Kahbalo. eadaey 8, 1920.) A white-fleshed, red-seeded water- 
_ melon with a fairly good flavor.” 


fe rap CROTALARIA STRIATA Schrank. Fabacee. 

~ (No. 572. Albertville. February 12, 1920. Herb. No. 665.) A tall 
Pe Rell plant, about 4 feet high.”’ 
= For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 34670. 
; 60227. DAcryLOcreNIUM AEGYPTIUM (L.) Richter. Poaceze. Grass. 
(Eleusine aegyptiaca Desf.) 


(No. 562. Kabalo. February 8, 1920.) A ruderal.”’ 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 38017. 

50228. DaTURA METEL FASTUOSA (L.) Safford. Solanacez. 

“No. 602. Kigoma. Feprnary. 14, 1920. Herb. No. 669.)” 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47671. 

~ 50229. Gossypium sp. Malvaceee. Cotton. 

(No. 556. Kongolo. February 7, 1920.) One capsule with four carpels.’’ 

50230. GossyPrum sp- Malvacee. Cotton. 

“(No. 564. Kabalo. February 9, 1920.) This cotton, collected at Kiluba, 

' has a very long pod, and the seeds are closely packed together with no lint 

between them as in kidney cotton.”’ 

) 60231. Gossyrium sp. Malvacew. Cotton. 

oS (No. 575. Albertville, February 12, 1920. Herb. No. 663.) A cotton 

- plant 6 feet high with long pods.”’ 

- 60232. HETEROPOGON conTorTus (L.) Beauv. Poacez. Grass. 

me at (No. 576. Albertville. February 12, 1920.) A low grass about a foot 

“high, which grows in dense masses on poor sandy soil.”’ 

: - For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 15357. 

; 60233 and 50234. Horcus soRGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) Hitche. 

Poaceve. Tabucki grass. 

"50283. “(No. 568. Albertville. February 10, 1920.) Darker and more 
hairy than the normal plants of this species, 8 feet high.” 


_ 50234. “(No. 569. Albertville. February 10, 1920.) Seed collected 
from many different plants.”’ 
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60235 and 50236. Hotcus sorcuum L. Poacez. ies AU 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


50235. “(No. 600. Kigoma. February 14, 1920.) A white kafir call 
mtama, from the market.”’ ‘ 


50236. “(No. 603. Kigoma. February 14, 1920.) A white kafir (m a 
purchased in the market.”’ 


$0237. IpoMOEA PES-CAPRAE (L.) Roth. Convolvulacee. 
(I. biloba Forsk.) 


3 e 
“(No. 565. Albertville. February 9, 1920.) From the sandy shore ¢ 
Lake Tanganyika.”’ . 4 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47921. 
50238. QuaMOcLIT PENNATA (Desr.) Voigt. Convolvulacez. j 
“(No. 549. Kongolo. February 6, 1920. Herb. No. 653.) An ornament 
‘vine.”’ 
50239. JaTRopHA curRcAS L. Euphorbiacee. 
“(No. 611. Ujiji. February 17, 1920.) A crotonlike oil Soe the same ¢ 
No. 459 [S. P. I. No. 50021]. The Buia are trying to extract the oil here i 
“he Ujiji soap factory.” 
For previous introduction, see S, P. I. No. 47916. 
30240. LycoPERSICON ESCULENTUM Mill.  Solanacez. - Tomat 
‘No. 548. Kongolo. February 6, 1920.) A small red tomato abundai 
here; the only tomato in the market.”’ q 
50241. Maninor eLazrovit Muell. Arg. Euphorbiacez. Ceara rubbe 
“(No. 612. Ujiji. February 17, 1920.) ‘The rubber tree, also grown as 2 
ornamental or street tree.” : ) : 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 46809. . ‘ 
$0242. Nicotiana TABACUM L. Solanacez. Tobace 


“(No. 558. Kongolo. February 7, 1920.) Native tobacco; very strong bi 
of good aroma.”’ 


40243. PacHyLoBus sp. Balsameacez. 4 

“(No. 550. Kongolo. February 7, 1920.) A large forest tree with nu 
edible when boiled; the nuts also yield an oil.”’ % 
50244. PanicuM MAxiImum Jacq. Poacezx. Gras 


“(No. 544. Kongolo. February 5, 1920. Herb. No. 651.) A large Pan 
cum.”’ : 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47032. 
50245. PENNISETUM GLAUCUM (L.) R. Br. Poacex. Pearl mill 
(P. typhoideum Pers.) 
“(No. 599. Kigoma. February 14, 1920.) From the market.”’ 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 48095. 


50246 and 50247. PENNISETUM SETOSUM (Swartz) L. Rich. Poaceez. G as 
50246. “(No. 542. Kongolo. February 6, pes Herb. No. 648.) 
large Setarialike grass, prominent in this region.’ 


50247. “(No. 543. Kongolo. February 6, 1920.) A large grass simil 
to the previous number [S. P. I. No. 50246], but with larger heads.” 
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' 60248 and 50249. PHAsEoLUS AUREUS Roxb. Fabacex. _ Mung bean. 

50248. “(No. 597. Kigoma. February 14, 1920.) A small green bean 
used by the Arabs.”’ 

50249. “(No. 601. Kigoma. February 14, 1920. Herb. No. 668.) A 
low bush form grown by the natives; seeds and pods very small.”’ 


50250 to 50267. PHASEOLUS vuLGARIS L. Fabacez. Common bean. 
ff (Kigoma. February 14, 1920.) Beans from the region of Usumbura, 
shipped through Kigoma and sold in the market in Albertville. They consti- 
tute one of the staples here.”’ 
50250. “(No. 577.) A large white bean.’’ 
50251. “(No. 578.) Similar to the navy bean.”’ 
50252. “(No. 579.) A greenish yellow bean,”’ 
50253. ‘‘(No. 580.) A brown bean.’’ 
60254. “(No. 581.) A black bean.” 
50255. “(No. 582.) A brownish yellow bean; striped.”’ 
50256. “(No. 583.) Light yellow with dark stripes.” 
50257. “(No. 584.) Reddish bean with dark stripes.”’ 
50258. “(No. 585.) Reddish brown bean.”’ 
50259. “(No. 586.) Purple-mottled bean.”’ 
50260. ‘““(No. 587.) Purple, red-mottled bean.”’ 
50261. “(No. 589.) Deep-red bean, not mottled.” 
, 50262. “(No. 590.) Deep-purple bean.”’ 
50263. “ (No. 591°) Gray bean.”’ 
50264. “(No. 592.) Reddish bean with purple stripes.’ 
60265. “(No. 593.) Red bean with white mottling.”’ 
50266. “(No. 594.) Reddish tan bean.”’ 
50267. “(No. 595.) Unassorted remainder.’’ 
60268. Puysatis ANGuLATA L. Solanacez. 
© (No. 546. Kongolo. February 6, 1920.) The plants are more glaucous 
and smaller than those of Physalis edulis, and the berries are sweeter.’’ 
50269. Pisum sativum L. Fabacez. Garden pea. 
“(No. 596. Kigoma. February 14, 1920.) Sold here in the market; also 
from the Urumbura region.”’ . 
50270. RicINODENDRON sp. Euphorbiacez. 
“(No. 559. Kabalo. February 8, 1920.) The ripe fruit is greenish with a 
_ pulp about one-fourth of an inch deep and quite sweet. The pulp is used, but 
the nut is of the most value, both as food and for oil.’’. 


r 


50271 to 50277. Ricinus communis L. Euphorbiacez. Castor-bean. 
60271. ‘‘(No. 566. Kabalo to Albertville. February 10, 1920.) Castor- 
bean.” ; 


50272. (No. 604. Ujiji. February 17, 1920.) Small-seeded castor-cil 
plant; the best oil variety grown here. There is a plant in Ujjiji for 
extracting the oil and plantations for growing the raw material.” 

50273. “‘(No. 605. Ujiji. February 17, 1920.) A large-seeded variety 

- similar to No. 609 [S. P. I. No. 50277].” 
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50274. ““(No. 606. Ujiji. February 17, 1920.) A bean intermediate | 
size between Nos. 605 and 604.” . BEE 

50275. ““(No. 607. Ujiji. February 17, 1920.) A very large ead 
tinted castor-bean.”’ . 

50276. ‘‘(No. 608. Ujiji. February 17, 1920.) A large deep-brow 
bean.” 

50277. “*(No. 609. Ujiji. February 17, 1920.) Mixed castor-beans. ” 

50278. Sotanum sp. Solanacee. 

“(No. 545. Kongolo. February 6, 1920. Herb. No. 646.) A Pegs m: 
lar to the wonderberry.”’ | 
50279. TITHONIA ROTUNDIFOLIA (Mill.) Blake. Asteracez. 

(T. speciosa Griseb.) 


“(No. 570. Albertville. February 10, 1920.) A peculiar composite whic 
looks like a single dahlia but has mintlike foliage. It is cultivated as an orn: 
mental.” i 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43782. 
50280 and 50281. TRICHOLAENA ROSEA Nees. Poacee. Natal grass 

50280. ‘‘(No. 561. Kabalo. February 8, 1920.) Abundant on sand 
soil.” 
50281. ‘‘(No. 573. Albertville. February 12, 1920.) Growing on sand) 
* soil. Itis a foot high and accustomed to long periods of drought. ” 
50282. VIGNA SINENSIS (Tomer) Savi. ' Fabacez. Cowpez 


“(No. 551. Kongolo. February 7, 1920.) Smell red beans from the native 
market. ”’ 


50283. Viena sp. Fabacee. 
“(No. 571. Albertville. February 10, 1920.) A wild vine along the ak 
shore.” . 
50284 to 50286. ZEA MAys L. Poacee. Corn 
50284. “‘(No. 552. Kongolo. February 7, 1920.) Red flint corn.” 
50285. ‘“‘(No. 553. Kongolo. February 7, 1920.) White flint corn.” 
50286. ‘‘(No. 554. Kongolo. February 7, 1920.) White and blue flim 
corn.” | 
50287. (Undetermined. ) 
“(No. 574. Albertville. February 12, 1920. Herb. No. 574.) A tree.” 


50288 to 50306. 
From Kew, England. Seeds presented by Sir David Prain, director, Roys 
Botanic Gardens. Received May 3, 1920. 
50288. BeRBERIS TISCHLERI C. Schneid. Berberidacee. Barberry 
A shrub about 2 meters high, withleaves paler beneath, yellow flowers, an 
yellowish red fruits; native to western Szechwan at altitudes of 2,300 to 3,80 
“meters. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 355.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 43825. 
50289. BeTULA ERMANI Champ. Betulacez. Birek 


A tree up to 100 feet in height, with the bark of the trunk creamy white a 
peeling, that of the branches orange-brown; native to Manchuria, Korea, 
Japan. It is said to be liable to injury by spring frosts, owing to its early stal 
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into growth. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, 


vol. 1, p. 256.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 40154. 
50290. Beruta KENAICA W. H. Evans. Betulacez. Birch. 


A tree, native to the Alaskan coast from Cook Inlet southward to the head of 
Lynn Canal, 30 to 40 feet high, with widespreading branches. The stout 
branchlets are marked with red-brown lenticels becoming darker after 2 or 


_ three years. The thin, furrowed bark is dark brown or nearly black near the 


base of the trunk, grayish white or light reddish brown higher up. The leaves 
are dull dark green above, pale yellow-green below. (Adapted from Sargent, 
Manual of the Trees of North America, p. 205.) 

50291. EVONYMUS USSURIENSIS Maxim. Celastracez. 

A shrub or small tree with short, thick branches, broadly elliptical leaves, 
and small flowers with yellow anthers. (Adapted from Bulletin de L’ Académie 
Impériale des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, vol. 27, p. 450.) 

50292. PyRACANTHA CRENULATA (Don) Roemer. Malacee. 
(Crataegus crenulata Roxb.) 

Variety rogersiana, 

A very attractive, rapid-growing shrub with an abundance of white flowers 
in May, followed in October by a profusion of bright-red berries. It is native 
to the Himalayas and China. (Adapted from The Garden, vol. 78, p. 563.) 


_ §0293. RuBUS ALLEGHANIENSIS Porter. Rosacez. Blackberry. 


(R. nigrobaccus Bailey.) 


One of the numerous forms of the cultivated blackberry, often known as 
Rubus nigrobaccus, but apparently only a more or less stable form of R. alle- 
ghaniensis. 

50294. RUBUS BIFLORUS QUINQUEFLORUS Focke. Rosacee. 
A’ large vigorous-growing bush with attractive, stout, ‘‘whitewashed”’ 


“ stems, 12 to 15 feet in height, and ornamental foliage. This plant produces rich, 


golden yellow, raspberrylike fruits of pleasant flavor, which may prove of con- 
siderable value in the hands of the hybridist. (Adapted from The Garden, 
vol. 76, p. 624.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42586. 
50295. RuBus COREANUS Miquel. Rosaceze. 

An upright-growing Chinese bramble which is self-supporting. The bluish 
white stems are 7 or more feet in length and are furnished abundantly with 
handsome pinnate leaves which are about 8 inches long and consist of seven 


‘to nine leaflets. The stems are armed with straight prickles; those on the 


petioles are hooked. The fruits are small, red to nearly black, and edible. 
Native to central and western China at altitudes of 6,000 feet. (Adapted 
from Gardeners’ Chronicle, third series, vol. 51, p. 148.) 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 42585. 
50296. Ruspus FLoscuLosus Focke. Rosacex. 


A vigorous Chinese shrub, 10 to 15 feet high, with stout, erect, dark purplish 


brown stems, smooth except for a few spines. The pinnate leaves, smooth 
above, are covered beneath with a close white felt. The small pink flowers 
are followed by small, very dark red or black fruit. (Adapted from Bean, 
Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 458.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 29976. 
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50297. Rusus GIRALDIANUS Focke. Rosacee. i 
A vigorous, strikingly handsome Rubus with stout blue-white stems, 12 1 
15 feet high. The foliage is decidedly ornamental and the siems are ver 
showy, particularly in winter. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, third seri 
vol. 51, p. 147.) 
For previous introduction, see S..P. I. No. 40594. 


50298. Rusus LAsrosrytus Focke.  Rosacex. 


A stout, hardy plant, strikingly ornamental with its thick, very spiny stems 
of a peculiar whitened character, 4 to 12 feet high. The pinnate leaves ar 
dark green above and silvery white beneath; when young, the leafstalks anc 
veins are sufiused with rose. The magenta red flowers are followed by curiou 
white, woolly fruits which are sweet to the palate and are said to be used for 
food in China, where it is native. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, thira 
series, vol. 51, p. 167; and Gardening Illustrated, vol. 28, p. 631.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 44402. 


50299. Ruspus MEsoGAEUS Focke. Rosacee. 

A central Chinese bramble with slender climbing stems, 4 to 5 meters long, 
rather small flowers, and small globose berries. (Adapted from Focke, Species 
Ruborum, Bibliotheca Botanica, vel. 72, p. 204.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42589. 


50300. Rusus NuTKANUS Moc. Rosacee. 
The salmonberry.of Alaska, with large, sweet, pleasant-flavored fruits and 
no prickles. The plant dies down to the root annually; the seeds may rest | 
for fully 15 years under ground and yet be able to germinate. (Adapted from 
Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 476.) 


50301. Ruspus parviroLtius L. Rosacez. 

An East Asian and Australian plant which produces much finer fruit in the 
mountains of Australia than in the lowlands. It extends as a native to J apan, 
(Adapted from Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 477.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 29978. 


50302. RuBUsS PHOENICOLASIUS Maxim. Rosacez. ; 

A very ornamental Japanese wineberry, 8 to 10 feet high, with the branches 
and fruit clusters covered with a dark-red hairy pubescence that contrasts 
delightfully with the green leafage and its white reverse surface. This bramble 
is remarkably productive and is very decorative with its long full sprays of 
berries ranging from pale yellow, where the red calyces have but just;expanded 
to the polished crimson of the ripe berries. The ripe fruit is agreeable in 
flavor and has a certain sharp, brisk quality in the taste. The plant is as 
hardy as the raspberry and prefers damp situations. (Adapted from Garden- 
ing Illustrated, vol. 19, p. 235.) . 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 36071. 


50303. Rupus PUBESCENS Weihe. Rosacez. | 
A very robust bramble native to Europe, with strong canes which, however, 
do not ascend to any considerable height without support. The fruit is well 
developed and pleasant flavored. 
For previous introducton, see S. P. I. No. 42591. 
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508 9304. Rueus veitcuit Rolfe. Rosacez. 

~ One of the handsomest.of all the Chinese brambles. The plants grow to a 
q height of 6 to 7 feet, have blue-white stems and attractive, much-divided 
__ fernlike foliage. At first erect, the stems are gracefully drooping with age. 
ce. ‘Both stems and petioles are very spiny. The pinnate leaves are dark green 
ws peotbove and white beneath. ‘Tie purple flowers are borne in small terminal 
peppricles: the blue-black fruits are of moderate size. (Adapted from Gardeners’ 
* Chronicle, third series, vol. 51, p. 148.) 


50305. Rupus xANTHOCARPUS Bur. and Franch. Rosacez. 


Be A Chinese trailing plant with large, ovate, bright-yellow fruits which are 
aye "fragrant and palatable. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 24155 


i ae 


$0306. SrapHyLEA PInNATA L. Staphyleacex. 

A treelike shrub, widely distributed throughout Europe to western Asia, 
+ ‘with deciduous leaves and terminal clusters of small flowers and much-inflated 
4 membranaceous podlike fruits. (Adapted from Gardening Illustrated, vol. 39, 
sD. 476.) 

307. Soranum TUBEROSUM L. Solanacez. Potato. 


, he Teteko, New Zealand. Tubers presented by Charles G. Hallett. Re- 
ceived May 11, 1920. . 
en ubers of a peculiar nite that grows in this district. I was given one litile 
1 el by a Government overseer of rabbiters who had taken some tubers from the 
ring i in which they grow and had grown them in his garden for a year or so. He 
sured me that frost does not affect the plants when growing in the spring. The 
bers I am forwarding you grew in my garden from the one I received from the 
, 80 they have been out of the water for two or three generations.”’ (Hallett.) 
“On the northern side of the Rangitaiki River, in the Bay of Plenty district, oppo- 
fe the old Maori settlement called Waiohau, where a splendid spring of fresh water 
ue s from the base of a hill and flows between banks heavily fringed with water. 
ess to the near-by river, a remarkable instance of a plant forsaking its normal en- 
: oment may be observed. There water cress and potato plants flourish together, 
pie are found among the cress roots from 12 to 18 inches under water. Some 
e tubers are almost in midstream, others may be found snuggled into the bank 
Bend the foliage of cress and potato mingle on the water surface. It may be that 
> plants are dependent for their growth upon the earthy particles held by the cress 
d also that there is some fertilizing quality in the water which drains from the 
dicesic area. The potatoes when cooked are not all mealy, but waxy. They 
7 to a fair size and are fit for eating as early as August. 
e orwarded some of the tubers for testing at the Moumahaki Bypaionel Farm 
t season. The manager’s report on the trial is as follows: 
«Some of the water-potato tubers were planted on August 31, 1916, in the potato- 
riety trials, having the same treatment, soil, and manured as the 66 other varieties 
a on the same date. The potato in ee came away vigorously and is dis- 
ac in foliage, with a large blue flower, bearing seed apples naturally. The crop was 
line February 6, 1917, and was free from disease. The yield wasas follows: Market- 
abers (table and seed), at the rate of 11 tons per acre; pig potatoes, 1.87 tons; 
| 1 12.87 tons. The cooking test made on February 6, by boiling, showed that the 
a es kept their color 24 hours, but they could not be classed as good cookers. The 
I rck content is believed to be high. About the same date one root was lifted, and 
tubers were put into running stream water. In less than a month the tubers had 
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‘Despite the negative result recorded in the last part of this report, the circum’) 
stances surrounding the growth of the tubers in the Rangitaiki spring may indicate 
if only slightly, a possible reversion of this long-domesticated plant to an ancestral 
habit.’ (D. M. Ross, New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, vol. 15, p. 209.) } 


50308 and 50309. 


From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. Wester, 
agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Received May 4, 1920. 


50308. IpomoEA sp. Convolvulacez. Morning-glory 


‘‘ A white-flowered perennial Ipomoea. The plant is of medium growth and 
blossoms during the winter months, the tourist season.’’ ( Wester.) 2 


50309. CiIrRUS HYSTRIX DC. Rutacez. Cabuyao. 


‘‘Seeds of an unusually productive tree; fruits rather more oblate than the 
ordinary run of this species.”’ ( Wester.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42364, 


50310. IpomokEA sp. Convolvulacez. Morning-glory 


From Coban, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Harry Johnson. Received May © 
4, 1920. | 


‘‘A rather vigorous vine not more than 25 feet long in the specimens seen, with 
leaves 24 inches in length. The flowers, which are borne in clusters of two or more on 
3-inch pedicels, are 2} inches in diameter, salver shaped, and are a peculiar shade of 
terra cotta, which is a novel color. It is quite free flowering, and here it is a perennial. 
I have seen it only in the hot lowlands. Seeds collected at Papalha.’’ (Johnson.) 


50311. LittuM PHILIPPINENSE Baker.  Liliacez. Benguet lily 


From Manila, Philippine Islands. Bulbs presented by M. J. Oteyza, forester in 
charge of the Baguio district in Benguet, Luzon, through Elmer D. Merrill 
director, Bureau of Science. Received May 5, 1920. 


A very beautiful hardy white lily with a fragrance indistinguishable from that of 2 
gardenia. The plant is exceedingly dainty, with slender recurving leaves not more 
than one-fifth of an inch wide. The flowers are 8 inches long with a very slende 
tube; the segments are spread out only near the apex. The bulbs will flower in 
less than half the time required to force Lilium longiflorum. (Adapted from Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, third series, vol. 36, p. 210.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45570. 


503812. NicoriANA TABACUM L. Solanacee. Tobacco. 


From Smyrna, Turkey. Seeds presented by George Horton, American consul 
general. Received May 5, 1920. } 


‘““Seeds of the Turkish tobacco grown in the region about Smyrna. E. M. Yantis, 
of the Gary Tobacco Co., states that only one type is grown in this region.’”’ (Horton.) 


50313. Ceprus ATLANTICA Manetti. Pimacez. 


From Tangier, Morocco. Seeds presented by Jules Goffart, Société d’Hortic 1- 
ture. Received June 1, 1920. 


One of the finest-evergreens, of vigorous growth and pyramidal form; it has dense, 
light silvery foliage. In its native territory, the Atlas Mountains of Algeria, it reaches 
a height of 120 feet... It thrives splendidly on the Pacific coast of the United States 
and can be grown,in a sheltered position on the Atlantic coast as far north as New 


York... (Adapted from. Florists’ Review, vol. 34, p..78.) 
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9314. LoBeLIA NICOTIANAEFOLTA Heyne. Campanulacee. 

‘ all Manila, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by Elmer D. Merrill, director, 
~ Bureau of Science. Received May 6, 1920. 

“The plant is a tall, coarse herb, attaining a height of from 2 to 3 meters, the stem 
piten being 3 centimeters in diameter. It grows on the mountains of northern Luzon 
t altitudes of 1,500 to 2,000 meters in damp ravines, in open places, and in thickets. 
The inflorescence is terminal, consisting of numerous pale-blue flowers. The plant has 
some possibilities as an ornamental on account of its very luxuriant growth.” 


Merrill.) 
08 15 to 50324. Vicra spp. Fabacee. 


From Erfurt, Germany. Seeds purchased from Haage & Schmidt. Received 
May 6, 1920. 
“A collection of vetch seeds introduced for the Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. 
50815. VicIA BITHYNICA L. 
An annual upright or climbing vetch, with numerous branching stems 4 to 
4 20 inches long. The leaflets, of which there are from one to three pairs, are 
lanceolate or even linear, and the rather large flowers have yellowish wings and 
keels and purple-violet standards which finally become blue. Native to the 
Mediterranean regions. (Adapted from Ascherson and Graebner, Synopsis der 
Te Mitteleuropdischen Flora, vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 988.) 
50316. VICcIA ANGUSTIFOLIA Grufberg. 
ii An annual European vetch 1 to 2 feet long, with nearly sessile leaves made 
up of 3 to 7 pairs of linear-lanceolate leaflets and bearing purple flowers about 
__ halfan inch long. (Adapted from Ascherson and Graebner, Synopsis der Mittel- 
4 europdischen Flora, vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 971.) 
; 50317. Vicra sativa L. 
air For previous introduction see §. P. I. No. 32195. 
50318. VicIA DASYCARPA Ten. 


vr “An annual or sometimes perennial European vetch with slender angled 


stems, about 10 pairs of ovate to linear leaflets, and flowers which are whitish 
below and blue-violet above, becoming blue with age. Produces good seed 
crops.”’ (P. L. Ricker.) : 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 32165. 
50319. Vicra sativa L. 
_ Received as Vicia striata, but the seeds do not agree with that species. 
50320. Vicia sativa L. 

Received as Vicia peregrina, but the specimens do not agree with that species. 
60321. Viera sativa L. 


Mitty: Received as Vicia pictu, but specimens grown from these seeds are Vicia 
aR "sativa. 


ae 


Lisi ’ 


| 50822. VicIA ATROPURPUREA Desi. 


Received as Vicia pseudoeracca, but specimens grown pees these seeds are 
“Vieia atropurpurea. 


-. 60828. Vicia sEPIuM LL. 


A perennial European vetch with climbing, rarely prostrate stems, up to a 
™ 


meter long, terminating in almost,threadlike reddish tendrils. The leaflets 
are oval to elongate, and the flowers, in clusters of two to five, are dark lilac 


bal 
. 
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50315 to 50324—Continued, ‘rk Sty 
colored, more rarely yellowish white or pure white. The black narrow pods are | 
about an inch long. (Adapted from Ascherson and Graebner, Synopsis der” 
Miutteleuropdischen Flora, vol. 6. pt. 2, p. 958.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32204. 
50324. Vicia sytvatica L. 


A perennial weak-stemmed vetch from northern and eastern Europe, some | 
times over 5 feet high, with mucronate narrow leaflets, whitish flowers with | 
lilac-colored stripes, and elongate, pendent black pods about an inch long. 
(Adapted from Ascherson and Graebner, Synopsis der Mitteleuropiischen Flora, # 
vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 925.) ; 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 31085. 


50325. Mipa acuminata (R. Br.) Kuntze. Santalacee. Quandong. 

(Fusanus acuminatus R. Br.) : 

From Sydney, New South Wales. Seeds presented by the Forestry Commission. 4 
Received May 6, 1920. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49893. 


50326. CITRUS NOBILIS DELICIOSA (Ten.) Swingle. Rutacee. Be 

; | Tangerine. | 

From Jhelam, Punjab, India. Budwood presented by Mrs. Ralph R. Stewart. 

_ Received May 7, 1920. . 

“‘(Jhelam, Punjab. March 11, 1920.) Naranji tangerine.’’ (Stewart.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45933. 


-50327. AMORPHOPHALLUS sp. Aracez. | 

From Singapore, Straits Settlements. Tuber presented by I. Henry Burkill, — 

director, Botanic Gardens. Received May 7, 1920. j 

‘‘A tuber of a species of Amorphophallus from the Waterfall Garden in Penang. 

It came from the Kedah Peak, where none eile prainit may well occur.’’ 
(Burkiil.) 


50328 to 50331. 
From Pancajche, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Harry Johnson. 
Received May 7, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Johnson. ’ 
‘“‘These blackberries were collected at Tactic, ‘Alta Vera Paz, at altitudes of 5,000 
to 6,000 feet.” a 
50328. Rusus sp. Rosacee. Blackberry. 
““(No. 1. April 13, 1920.) A remarkably fruitful blackberry of vigorous 
growth, with canes up to an inch in diameter and sharp, hooked spines which 
are not very numerous. The fruits, which are borne in big terminal clusters 
of 15 to 35 berries, are of good flavor and rather long. The seeds are not objec- 
tionable, as in so many cultivated varieties. These seeds are all from one 
plant.” . * 
50329. Rusussp. Rosacez. Blackberry. 
(No. 2. April 13, 1920.) A vigorous vine; the canes are covered wits 
glandular hairs. It is a medium bearer, with good-sized fruits.”’ g 
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1} 28 to 503831—Continued. 
a 50330. Rusvus sp. Rosacez. Blackberry. 
_ “(No. 3. April 13, 1920.) Seeds from many vines of one species. The vines 
are vigorous and upright, producing canes more than 10 feet high, with few 
spines. The fruits are of good size and flavor, and the vines are good bearers.’’ 
-» 50331. Satviasp. Menthaceex. Sage. 
eal “(No. 5. Tactic. April 13, 1920.) A perennial Salvia, rather frequent in 
~ the underbrush on the mountain sides above Tactic at altitudes of 5,000 
to 6,000 feet. It is soft wooded, producing pendent stems 3 to 5 feet long. The 
flowers, which are borne in terminal spikes up to a foot long, are bright red, 
tubular without a widely flaring mouth, and five-eighths of an inch long. The 


bri foliage is similar to that of Salvia splendens.”’ 


50332. GrevILLEA Banxsm R. Br. Proteacez. 
4 From Littleriver, Fla. Seeds presented by Charles T. Simpson. Received 
May 11, 1920. 


. q “These seeds of Grevillea banksii, a native of Australia, are from a tree on my grounds. 

| It isone of our best ornamentals, being a rapid, upright grower, with elegant pinnatifid 

eaves with greenish silvery undersuriaces. It begins to bloom in December and 

- €0: ontinues in flower until in May, being covered with heads of curious carmine flowers, 

_ which are decidedly attractive. The tree is perfectly hardy here and would probably 

_ be so for some distance farther north, and so far it is entirely free from insect pests or 
diseases. It will grow in hammock or pineland with little culture or fertilizer.’’ 
(Simpson.) 

_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40042. 


$33. LAGENARIA VULGARIS Seringe. Cucurbitacex: Gourd, 


_ From Avery Island, La. Seeds presented by E. A. Mcllhenny. Received May 
13, 1920. 


“Tam sending you a few of the edible gourd seeds. A glance at them will show 
t ha they are different from the snake gourd of India. This gourd is thoroughly edible 
hen 3 feet in length if grown under favorable conditions and is then without husk 
and tender from skin to skin.’’ (MeIlhenny.) 


ThE 
50334. THEMEDA QUADRIVALVIS (L.) Kuntze.. Poacee. Grass. 


(Anthistiria ciliata L. f.) 

_ From Hobart, Tasmania. Seeds presented by L. A. Evans, acting director of 
Agriculture. Received May 13, 1920. 

tA coarse, rather tough annual grass which grows in tufts from 1 to 3 feet in height. 
is closely related to the kangaroo grass of Australia and Tasmania.’’ (C. V. Piper.) 
Fe previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48487. 


335. PASPALUM DILATATUM Poir. Poacee. Grass. 


0: 
i From Sydney, New South Wales. Seeds presented by W. Plant & Co. Re- 
1 ~ ceived May 14, 1920. 

a ? “This grass is a smooth perennial with a deep, strong, root system and grows in 
clu: umps 2 to 4 feet high. It isa native of South America and perhaps also of the Gulf 
“ng tes in this country. In Australia this grass has proved to be valuable, especially 
n the northern coast of New South Wales. It is said to remain green eee al] other 
srasses have dried up. Owing to its tendency to lodge, it is better ae for pasture 
han forhay. The seed is usually of low percentage of germination.’’ (C. V. Pipzr.) 


Por previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35068. 


t 
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90336 to 50339. 


Krom Darjiling, India. Seed presented by Lieut. Col. A. T. Gage, through the 
Lloyd Botanic Garden. Received May 17, 1920, for work on leaf rusts con- | 
ducted by the Office of Cereal Investigations. 


50336. CLEMATIS GOURIANA Roxb. Ranunculacer. 


An extensive climber, with shining leaves pubescent beneath and yellowish 
or greenish white flowers in dense panicles, Native to the western Himalayas _ 
up to 3,000 feet; also to Ceylon and the Eastern Peninsula. (Adapted from | 
Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 1, p. 4.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47659. 
50337. CLEMATIS MONTANA Buch.-Ham. Ranunculacex. 


A vigorous white-flowered climber, valuable for covering verandas. Native 
to the Himalayas. 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 39007. 


50338. THALICTRUM CHELIDONIIT DC. Ranunculacezx. 

A very beautiful ornamental plant, 15 inches high, with lovely pale-green — 
foliage pubescent beneath. The delicate, silvery lavender flowers, over an — 
inch across, are borne in graceful 7 Sa (Adapted from The Garden, vol. 82, — 
p- 289.) ” 


50339. THALICTRUM ELEGANS Wall. Ranunculacez. 


An erect perennial herb with panicles of green-purple flowers. Native to i 
the subalpine Himalayas from Hazara to Sikkim at altitudes of 10,000 to 13,000 j 
feet. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 1, p. 10.) . 


50340 to 50342. 


From Brisbane, Queensland. Seeds presented by C. T. White, Government © 
botanist. Received May 20, 1920. 


50340. ASTREBLA PECTINATA CURVIFOLIA Turner. Poacex. Grass. 
‘Curly Mitchell grass.”’ ( White.) & 
One of the best pasture grasses of Queensland, forming erect tufts 1 to 2 fect & 

high, with narrow, much-curved leaves and woolly spikelets. Seeds of this 


grass furnished the Queensland aborigines with a large proportion of their 
food. (Adapted from Bailey, Queensland Flora, pt. 6, p.1897.) 


50341. ASTREBLA TRITICOIDES (Lindl.) F. Muell. Poacez. Grass. 


A strong-growing somewhat wiry perennial grass that grows on stiff clayey 
soil. Its flowering spikes, resembling heads of wheat, are said to have highly ~ 
fattening qualities and are readily eaten by stock. Native to South Australia, 
New South Wales, and Queensland. . (Adapted from Maiden, Useful Native 
Plants of Australia, p. 78.) : 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48977. 
50342. PanicuM DECOMpPosITUM R. Br. Poacer. Grass. 
A spreading glabrous grass, 2 to 3 feet high, common in Queensland. The — 
pounded grains are said to yield a good food, although the grains are rather 
small. It is excellent for fORdP Ens . 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45040. 
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ZIZIPHUS SPINA-CHRISTI (L.) Willd. Rhamnacee. 


From Algiers, Algeria. Seed presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received May 21, 
1920. 

a tree, cultivated as an ornamental in the oases and gardens of the Sudan, 
— leaves somewhat fleshy and cordate and ovoid, fragrant, red-brown 
_ The red wood is used by the natives for coarse carpentry. (Adapted from 
te in de la Société de Horticulture de Tunis, vol. 17. p. 125.) 


Fo a introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44361. 


. Vaccinium viris-1paEa L. Padcereecn. Red bilberry. 


Prom Stockholm, Sweden. Fruits presented by Dominic !. Murphy, American 
% coasil general. Received May 14, 1920. 
A small bush, seldom more than 7 or 8 inches in height, which grows wild in northern 
m tope. The leaves are evergreen, and the blossoms are white or pink. The dee}- 
1 berries have a tart, sour taste and are a reasonable substitute for cranberries. 
he shrub grows best upon the heathery moors, in light forest growths, and on the 
wer hills of the mountainous districts. (Adapted from Commerce Reports, Novem- 
er 28, 1910.) 
A form, Vaccinium vitis-idaea var. minor, of this plant grows in the extreme north- 
istern United States and in Canada; it is here known as the mountain or rock 
anberry. 


0345. AnDROPOGON sp. _ Poacez. 


di ‘ne Kisantu, Belgian Kongo. Seeds presented by Father H. Vanderyst. 
_ Received July 29, 1920. 


, 


346. Autom cepa L. _ Liliacee. Onion. 


' Pitemn Valencia, Spain. Seeds presented by John R. Putnam, American consul. 
Received May 22, 1920. 


Fe use in horticultural and pomological investigations. 


47 and 50348. 

iad Kulare, via Cairns, Queensland, Australia. Seeds presented by J. A. 
Hamilton. Received May 4, 1920. 

50347. EUCALYPTUS TERETICORNIS J. E. Smith. Myrtacez. . 

c om .4 This tree is usually not more than 100 feet high in Australia. It grows 
| best near the coast, but endures the dry heit of the interior valleys. The 
_. trees of this species furnish an excellent red timber which is very hard and 
'. durable. (Adapted irom McClatchic, Eucalypts Cultivated in the United States, 
Bulletin 35, U. S. Bureau of Forestry, p. 81.) 

_____For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 38728. 


50348. PHASEOLUS AUREUS Roxb. Fabacee. Mung bean” 
tea According to Mr. Hamilton these beans are there known as ‘green soy beans. ”’ 
1349 to 50851. Avena sativa L. Poacee. Oats. 


" Fi dvera Bremen, Germany. Presented by Prof. 8. Tacke, director, Moor-Versuchs- 
di _ Station. Received May 18 and 20, 1920.. Quoted notes by Professor Tacke. 


Y ved 50349. ‘ Bright-yellow oats.”’ 50351. ‘‘Golden yellow oats.” 


RO jy 50350. ‘“Black-speckled oats.” 
Bt bw 
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50352. CREPIS BREVIFLORA Delile. Cichoriacez. | Ag 


From Cairo, Egypt. Seeds presented by Thomas W. Brown, director, Horti- 
cultural Section, Gizeh Branch, Ministry of Agriculture. Received May 21, | 

1920. [ia 

An Egyptian annual, 50 centimeters to 1 meter high, with a slender, zigzag, 
dichotomous, corymbose stem. The lower leaves are ovate-oblong, and the stem | 
ieives are linear-lanceolate with sagittate bases. The heads of yellow flowers are | 
very small. (Adapted from Muschler, Manual Flora of Eaypt, p. 1067.) i 


This genus forms an unusually promising subject for genetic research, and these 


seeds were introduced for purposes of comparison and experimental breeding at | 
the University of California Agricultural Experiment Station. : 


e 
} 


50353. ALEURITES MONTANA (Lour.) Wilson. Euphorbiacez. 
Mu-oil tree. 


_ From Port Louis, Mauritius. G8eds presented by G. Regnard. Received June 
8, 1920. ; 
The mu-yu shu [mu-oil or wood-oil tree], an ornamental tree cultivated for its oil. 
in subtropical southeastern China. In spring it is a beautiful sight, resembling a i 
plum tree in full flower. The flowers are white with pink and yellow markings. — 
The deciduous leaves are broadly ovate and heart shaped at the base. The fruit is — 
egg shaped, 5 to 6 centimeters (about 2 inches) long, with three longitudinal and © 
many transverse much-raised ridges; the interior part of the fruit is thick and woody- : 
and is not easily rotted by fermentation. It incloses usually three obovoid seeds — : 
eich about 3 centimeters long, warty outside. When ripe, the fruit opens from the © 
base upwards into three parts, and the seeds can then be readily extracted and crushed — 
for oil. - This oil is largely used in the paint and, varnish industries. (Adapted from 
Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, vol. 11, p. 441, and Agricultural Gazette of New 
South Wales, vol. 29, p. 437.) 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 36897. 


50354 to 50356. 


From the island of Guam. .Seed presented by Glen Briggs, agronomist, Guam — 
Agricultural Experiment Station, through Prof. C. V. Piper. Received ie 
6, 1920. 

50354. ALysicaRPpus vAcINauis (L.) DC. Fabacee. 

‘“This is probably the same as S. P. I. No. 26786. It proved to be the most — 
promising species of Alysicarpus of all those in our trials and for a time promised 
to be an exceedingly valuable introduction. For some reason not clear the © 
plant failed after the first year or two, but its general character is such that itis 
worthy of extensive testing to ascertain if possible the exact conditions which ~ 
it requires.”’ (Pper.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 26786. 
50355. CHRYSOPOGON ACICULATUS (Retz.) Trin. Poaceee. Lovi-lovi grass. 


‘This grass is abundant in the Indo-Malay region. At Hongkong it is used — 
extensively for lawns. In the Philippines and India it furnishes a good deal _ 
of native pasturage, but is objectionable from the fact that when it is allowed to — 
fruit the fruits are sharp pointed, like needles, and so cause some injury to the ‘ 
animals. Besides, they are a nuisance in sticking in the clothing. We have | 
experimented with it somewhat in cogent: where it succeeds well enough, but — 
thus far it has not proved to be aggressive.’’ (Piper.) $i 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 37567. 
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4 to 50356—Continued. 

50356. TERAMNUS LABIALIS (L.) Spreng. Fabacee. 

_ “This is a slender Jeguminous vine abundant both in the West Indies and 
pb: ‘East Indies, of possible value as a cover crop in orchards. Recent investiga- 
” ‘tions have’shown pretty clearly that the East Indian and West Indian species 
. ~ are’ distinct, a matter upon which I understand E. D. Merrill expects to pub- 
“> Tish. If this conclusion is valid, the oriental species ‘will be Teramnus uncinae 
tus, while the West Indian renting will remain T° labialis.”’” (Piper.) 

For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 30716. i 


03% 57. SOLANUM TUBEROSUM L. Solanacee. Potato. 
5. 68ii 


om San Jose, Costa Rica. Tubers presented by Benjamin F. Chase, American 
_consul. Received May 1, 1920. 


‘Papa amarilla, Italian potato, with yellow flesh.”’ (Chase.) 
0 0358. Zea mays L.  Poacee. Corn. 


- From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seed presented by J. M. Westgate, agronomist in charge, . 
: BED perevstort 3 Casino Station. Received May 26, 1920. 


“Guam seed corn.’’ ( Westgate.) 


03 59. to 50373. 


Biron Darjiling, India. Seeds seadatéd by G.H. Cave, area Lloyd Botanic 

Garden. Received May 20, 1920. 

)* 50359. Acer cAMPBELLU Hook. f. and Thoms. Aceracez. “Maple. 
' /The chief maple of the northeastern Himalayas up to 7,000 ‘feet. A large 

tree, freely reproduced by seed or coppice, with pale close-grained wood which 

is particularly valuable for planking. (Adapted from Mueller, Useful Native 

Bi airayn of Australia, p. 14.) 

For previous introduction, see S.'P. I. No. 48024. 

vlads ACER LAEVIGATUM Wall. Aceracez. Maple. 

> * be, A handsome maple from the northeastern Himalayas up to 7,000 feet, the wood 

of which is much used for building and for tea boxes. (Adapted from Mueller, 

Useful Native Plants of Australia, p. 14.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47631. 

_ 50361. ACER THOMSONI Miquel. Aceracee. | Maple. 


_ Alarge, handsome tree with thin gray bark, native to the Sikkim Himalayas 
and Bhutan at altitudes of 7,000 to 9,000 feet. The leaves, 34 to 10 inches long 
moi: and wide, are small lobed, and the fruits are 2 to.3 incheslong. The soft wood 
is grayish white. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 1, p. 695, 

~ and Gamble, A Manual of Indian Timbers, p. 99.) 


- 0362. AsTILBE RIVULARIS Buch.-Ham. Saxifragacee. 


pot A perennial herbaceous plant native to Nepal and the temperate regions of the 

ma ayas from Kashmir to Bhutan. This species has’ creeping rhizomes and 
e radical leaves which are biternately divided into dentate sections and 
re the leafstalks furnished with numerous tawny hairs. The flow ering stems, 
Which attain a height of nearly 5 feet, bear a few alternate leaves and terminate 
id in a remarkably effectiv e, slightly nodding panicle of numerous small flowers. 
‘The corolla is wanting and the lobes of the calyx, four or five in! number, are 
at » Yellowish. white; the 8 to 10 stamens are oni white. mrss from The 
) 6 Garden, v0l. 48, p. 177) See ip ray | 
eee oanenindde: sti ‘see oc P. 1 No: A088. iT di 


cake if 


I re 
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Society of Trinidad and Tobago, vol. 12, p. 256.) ‘ ¥ 


| glabrous ovate leaves are 2 to 3 inches long. The white flowers, three or four 


red-purple. The small perfect flowers have blue petals and stamenaa 


SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED. 


50363. Cracca CANDIDA (DC.) Kuntze. Fabacee., 
(Tephrosia candida DC.) a 

A shrub which attains a height of about 10 or 12 feet. It makesa great deal 
of soft growth and covers the ground well. This shrub has been very we i 
reported on in the East and in various parts of the West Indies. . A characteristic | 
feature is its long taproot. (Adapted from Proceedings of the Agricultural 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47666. 
50364. Docynia inpIca (Wall.) Decaisne. Malacez. | ie 
A small erect tree with yellowish bark and spreading branches. The sparse 


in a single umbel, with hairy calyxes, are followed by smooth, roundish, 
greenish yellow fruits with orange-colored spots. The flavor of the fruit some= 
what resembles that of the quince. (Adapted from Wallich, Plantae Asiaticae 
Rariores, vol. 2, p. 178.) | | 


50365. EcHINOLAENA POLYSTACHYA H. B. K. Poaceze. Grass, 


A perennial grass with decumbent straggling stems branched below into 
leafy slender branches 4 to 18 inches long, native to the eastern Himalayas 
from Nepal to Sikkim at altitudes of 3,000 to 6,000 feet. The ovate-lanceolate, 
flat, membranous leaves are 2 to 4 inches long... (Adapted from Hooker, Flora 
of British India, vol. 7, p. 59.) ij 
50366. FRAXINUS FLORIBUNDA Wall. Oleacez. , Ash, 


A large tree, leafless during part of winter, found locally in groups in shady 
parts of mixed forestsin Afghanistan, Kandahar, and rarely in the Sikkim Hima- 
layas to a height of 11,000 feet. The finest specimens in the northwestern 
Himalayas are those planted near villages and temples and on the Chenab, 
some of which are exceedingly handsome trees, 120 feet high with a thick-based, 
tall, erect trunk. The cinereous bark is smooth, but with deep longitudinal 
cracks and transverse furrows. The wood is similar to that of the English ash, 
tough and hard and much valued for plows, and in Kashmir is reckoned the 
best wood for oars. (Adapted from Brandis, Forest Flora of India, p. 302.) | 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47687. 
50367. HypraANcEA ROBUSTA Hook.{f.and Thoms. Hydrangeacez. _ ¥ 
A very robust species with cordate leaves, deeply and closely toothed and 


fimbriated, and generally with winged petioles. The pedicels are red; the| 
broadly ovate, white, sinuate, acutely toothed sepals are faintly veined with 


(Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 5038.) ? 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47694. q 
50368. INDIGOFERA DOSsUA Buch.-Ham. Fabacez. Indigo. | 
A low shrub with woody branches, clothed with a short gray “or brownish 
pubescence. The leaves, 1.to 3 inches long, bear leaflets one-fourth to half an 
inch long, which are dull green above, glaucous below. The racemes of bright- 
red flowers are 1 to 3 inches long with lanceolate-cuspidate silky bracts. 
(Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 2, p. 102.) q 
For previous introduction, see 8. P., I. No. 43776. | 
50369. INDIGOFERA DOSUA TOMENTOSA Baker. Fabacez.  . Indigo. | 
A shrub of the temperate central and eastern Himalayas at altitudes of 6,000 | 
to 8,000 feet, with its branches clothed with silky pubescence: The leaves are 
6 to 9 inches long, composed of 41 to 51 leaflets 1 inch long. The racemes are 
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10359 to 50373—Continued. 
over 3 inches long; the bracts are densely brown velvety, with a very long 
4 rigid point. The flowers are said to be eaten in Kangra as a potherb. This 
_. shrub is prized as a fodder for sheep and goats. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora 
_ of British India, vol. 2, p. 102, and Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India, vol. 4, p. 385.) | : 
_, 50370. Pxorinra sp. Malacez. 
Received as Photinia integrifolia, but the seeds do not agree with a previobs 
sample from the same source. 
) 60871. Puerarta pepuNcuLARIS (Benth.) R.Grah. Fabacee. 


A copiously twining plant with slender branches clothed with short deflexed 
_ deciduous hairs. The membranous green leaflets are gray with a thick down. 
_» The reddish flowers with a deep purple tipped keel are in moderately close 
*- racemes 6 inches to 1 foot in length. Native to the temperate regions of the 
eastern Himalayas, Khasi Hills, Nepal, Sikkim, and Mishmi, at altitudes of 
5,000 to 9,000 feet. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 2, p..197.) 


~~ 60872. THEMEDA GIGANTEA VILLOSA (Poir.) Hack. Poacee. Grass. 


: A stout grass 8 to 16 feet high, with glabrous or scaberulous branches and 
~~ branchlets, linear leaves 4 to 8 feet long, and a large decompound panicle. 

"~~ Native to Assam, the Khasi Hills, Java, and Malacca. (Adapted from Hooker, 
“Flora of British India, vol. 7, p. 217.) 


50373. TRACHYCARPUS MARTIANUS (Wall.) Wendl. Phcenicacee. Palm 


A tall, slender tree, 40 to 50 feet high, stunted on dry ground or in otherwise 
»>)© unfavorable localities, with a globose crown of dark shining leaves. The 
_._ trunk below the crown is clothed with a network of brown fibrous rhomboid 
- meshes formed by the sheathing bases of the 3-foot petioles. The blade is 
roundish, consisting of 30 to 40 linear segments, 15 to’20 inches long, joined for 
~ half their length, emarginate at the top. The drooping compound panicle 
bears only one berry, which is oblong, yellow at first, dark glossy blue when ripe. 
The fruit is eaten, though the pulp is scanty and almost tasteless. (Adapted 

4s from Brandis, Forest Flora of India, p. 546.) 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 48281. 


i 


6 50874 ae 50875. SaccHARUM OFFICINARUM L: Poacez. 
Sugar cane. 


» From Coimbatore, South India. Cuttings presented by T. S. Venkatraman, Agri- 
i. _ eultural College. Received May 27, 1920. F 

. sae canes of the type of the Japanese forage cane which seems to be 
immune to the mosaic disease, which apparently attacks more or less severely all other 
ear-cane types.’’ (C.O. Townsend.) 


50374. ‘‘Shamsara. A hardier variety than the following one, chiefly grown in 
North India, green when young, turning greenish brown at maturity. It 

4 yields 1 in northern India 15 to 20 tons in cane, with 16 to 17 per cent sucrose 
4 in the juice, and a purity ranging from 80 to 85 per cent. It matures in 10 

months. | Probably an introduction into this country.”’. ( Venkatraman.) 


$0875. “‘ Vellai. A thick, juicy cane of South India, green or greenish yellow 
pirirs »~ when young, turning golden yellow at maturity. It yields 20 to 25 tons in 
cane, with 17 to 18 per cent sucrose in the juice, and a purity ranging from 85 
_ to 90 per cent. It requires 12 to 14 months to mature, is rather delicate, 
"requires careful cultivation, and can not stand water-logging. Not, an indige- 
nous cane, but apparently introduced into this country about a century ago.’ 
( Venkatraman.) 
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50876 and 50377. houmitaoD-—8t808 of C88G 
From Gatun, Canal Zone. . Seeds — Ee See G. a. Bandviek,  Ruarteg 
master Corps. Recéived May 10, 1920. 


50376. Carica PAPAYA L. Papayacese. t T9100 el au Papaya, | 


“A very large papaya, which, however, is not sweet. I have tiever seen one_ 
as large in Cuba or the neighboring islands.’’ (Hardwick: p 


50377. VIGNA SESQUIPEDALIS (L.) Fruwirth. Fabaceze. ck i a, beam j 
‘‘One pod was 374 inches long.”’  (Hardwick.) : . 


50378. Hotcus sorcuum L. Poaceer. | Sorghum. 4 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) ‘ 

From Teheran, Persia. Plant material pr ae by Amir Aalam, Minister of | 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Public Works, who obtained it from Amid-ol-Molk, 
Government agricultural representative in ‘Mazenderan. Ricmenes Bi yy, : 

1920. Quoted notes by Amid-ol-Molk, * 
“Seed. of Tani sugar cane (net shakar tani). The stalk is not higher than 4 fect!) 
This cane is very delicate and can not stand drought. . In case no,rain falls within ong 
month after the cuttings are planted, they must be irrigated to prevent their spoiling — 
by drying out. The sugar from this sorghum is sweeter than that from the Indian” , 
sugar cane (nei shakar hendi). A sort of candy is made out of the juice. Red suga 
(shakar ghermez), which is quite well known in Persia, is extracted from this cane. It 


is quite evident, however, that if the juice is perfectly purified it will turn white and — 
crystallize.”’ , 3 


50379. CaSIMIROA EDULIS La Llave. Rutacez. White sapote. 


Plants grown at the Miami Plant-Introduction Garden from seeds presented by 

F. O. Popenoe, West India Gardens, Altadena, Calif. Numbered June 8, 1919. . 
‘‘Seeds from a tree at Sierra Madre. This is a fairly large fruited form and a hea : 
bearer.”’. (F. O. Popenoe.) , wy 


50380 and 50381. 1 PBUORS of aie § 
From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. Wester, 
agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Received May 26, 1920. 


50380. GARCINIA sp. Clusiacez. Da de 
[Apparently sent by mistake, as the label is Zalacca, whieh: is a palm. 1 
50381. Prosopis vipariana Naves. Mimosaces. Aroriia. 


‘A tall, spiny shrub of rapid growth, with long, arching branches, found — 
growing on the beach. The plant grows Inneribinatl ys on poor, sandy land and is 
of fair value as a sand binder. Properly trimmed it is ‘an attractive ornamental 
shrub that should be of value in extreme southern) Florida.-> Ii sufficiently A 
hardy it would make a pretty good ‘live’ fence.’’ , ( Wester.) TED: ¢ 

For previous introduction, see 8: P. I. No..42807..00. ©: V, x 


50382 to 50387. ef 3 rutitneieioaban 
From Foochow, Fukien, China. ‘Seeds collected by ©! Bi Kelle: sRcsee d 
May 27, 1920... Quoted notes by Mr. Kellogg. ars 
50382. ARACHIS HYPOGAEA L. .Fabacee... i! "Peanut. 
“Sixty-day peanuts from Kuhang.’’ ia cu : 
"50383. CANAVALI GLADIATUM (Jacq.) DC. Fabacer. | Sword bean. 
‘Knife bean, with a pod 12 inches long.” - nay ds 


: 
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2 to 50387—Continued. 
50384. ‘PHASEOLUS AUREUS Roxb. Fabacee. Mung bean. 
© Small green pea from Futsing.”’ 


pi ‘sos85. Sosa max (L.) Piper. Fabacee. Soy bean. 
BOO DihG 

eau 3 (Glycine hispida Maxim. ) 
"© Yellow bean from Hokchiang (Futsing).”’ 

60386. VIGNA SESQUIPEDALIS (L.) Fruwirth. Fabacee. Yard-Long bean. 
“Black bean from Futsing.”’ 

$0387. VicNa smvensis (Torner) Savi. Fabacez. Cowpea. 
“4 _ “Red bean from Futsing.”’ 


0388. MANrHoT ESCULENTA Crantz. Euphorbiacee. Cassava. 
* a (OW. utilissima Pohl.) 


Pits m Bahia, Brazil: Cuttings presented by Dr. V. A. Argollo Ferrao. Received 
May 27, 1920. 


el very curious and interesting variety from the highlands of the interior. It is 
-~ manioc of 10 years, because it may remain 10 years in the ground and produce 
is that weigh more than 500 kilograms (1,102.3 pounds) on one tree, if they are 
aca from 10 to 12 meters apart. The roots are very long. It is interesting for 
itries where there is no frost and where droughts may occur from time to time.”’ 
vgollo Ferrao.) 


‘s 


2 
a 
TERS. 


. SACCHARUM oFFIcINARUM L, Poacer. Sugar cane. 


From Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. Cuttings presented by Dr. Mario Calvino, 
-» director, Agricultural Experiment Station. Received May 29, 1920. 

The Cristalina variety of sugar cane for trial in connection with the sugar-cane 
ork of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

TS 

390. SACGHARUM OFFICINARUM L. Poacezx. Sugar cane. 
ee Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. Cuttings presented by Prof. F. 8S. Earle; Insular 
‘Experiment Station. Received May 24, 1920. 


se batiwi seed cane grown from that received from Argentina last summer. 


Earle.) 
0391. to. 50394. 


F From’ Montevideo, Uruguay. ‘Seeds presented by Luis Guillot, Direccidn Gen- 
1 © eral: de Paséos' Piiblicos.. Received May 19, 1920. 
50391; CrLeMAris MONTEVIDENSIS Spreng.’ Ranunculacez. Clematis. 
A very attractive clematis found in thickets in various parts of Uruguay, 
_ especially near the town of Salto, where it climbs trees and shrubs. The large 
_ whitish yellow flowers are about 2 centimeters (four-fifths of an inch) in diameter 
. and are borne in axillary and terminal clusters., The ashy green leaves are 
either entire or more or less three lobed. (Adapted from Arechavaleta, Flora 
Uruguaya, ‘vol. 1, p. 24.) " 
082 ‘EUGENIA GLAU CESCENS Cambess. Myrtacee. 


fe acti +e, large shrub, native to southern Brazil, with rather short, lanceolate leaves 
rise) up to ah inches i in length and small white flowers borne singly in the axils of the 
us » Teayes., (Adapted from St. Hilaire, Flora Brasiliae Meridionalis, vol. 2, p. 368.) 


> 
¢ . 
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50391 to ‘p0SD4 Gontnnen me ) T8206 of SR 60 
50393. EUPATORIUM OBLONGIFOLIUM (Spreng.) =H Preece 


A tall, smooth, somewhat shrubby composite, native to. southern Braille and 
Uruguay, where it is called yerba lagarto. The unbranched stems, which 2 
almost free of leaves in the upper part, become 2 feet or more high and 1 peal 
terminal corymb of red flowers. (Adapted from Arechavaleta, Flora Uruguay 
vol. 3, p. 161.) 


50394. Mrkania AMARA (Vahl) Willd. Asteracez. 


A shrubby climber, found in woods along rivers in Uruguay, where it is called 
guaco. It has oblong, coriaceous leaves and clusters of whitish flowers. 
(Adapted from Arechavaleta, Flora Uruguaya, vgl. 8, ps 171.) t 


50395 to 50398. | oul 
From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, in charge, depart- 
ment of botany and forestry, Hawaiian Sugar-Planters’ Experiment Station. 


Received May 24, 1920. 


50395. ALTINGIA EXCELSA Noronha. Hamamelidacez. = 


a 
s 
4 


A lofty deciduous tree native to Assam and Tenasserim, with smooth, light-_ 
gray bark. peeling off in large thin flakes. The soft wood, reddish gray with 
lighter streaks, is used in Assam for building and. ordinary domestic. purposes, 
(Adapted from Gamble, Manual of Indian Timbers, p. 175.) yi 
50396. Ficus rnvonucrata Blume. Moracez. Fig. 

A tree with oval, obtuse, smooth, parchmentlike leaves 5 to 7 inches long on — 
petioles 1 to 14 inches long and subglobose fruits. (Adapted from jeg: 
Bijdragen tot de Flora van Nederlandsch Indié, p. 447.) 


50397. Ficus rrBes Reinw. Moracez. ‘Fig, 


A small tree with membranous lanceolate leaves 2 to 5 inches long. The 
receptacles rise from elongated leafless branches which issue from the stem near 
the ground. The male-flower perianth consists of two large inflated roundish — 
pieces. The gall flowers have a broad ovary and no perianth. The fertile | 
female flowers are on separate receptacles, the tubular perianth covering only — 
the pedicel of the achene. A good tonic is made from the bark which, like y 
the seeds and fruit, is possessed of valuable emetic properties. (Adapted from — 
Kirtikar, Indian Medicinal Plants, vol. 2, p. 1199.) 3 


50398. Ficus vARIEGATA Blume. Moracez. Fig. 


A tall spreading tree with pale bark and cordate leaves 4 to 7 inches long. 
glabrous above. The receptacles, clustered on tubercles of the trunk and ‘ 
branches, are smooth, globose, 1 inch in, diameter, and red when ripe, with — 
white streaks and dots. Native to Chittagong, Assam, and Penang. (Adapted | 
from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 5, p. 535.) * 


50399 to 50402. 


From Ventimiglia, Italy. Seeds presented by Joseph Benhow, superintendent, | 
La Mortola. Received May 24, 1920. 
50399. DopONAEA THUNBERGIANA Eckl. and Zeyh. Sapindacee. 

Zand Olyf. A resinous shrub native to South Africa, with viscid shining 
coriaceous leaves and short racemes or panicles of greenish flowers. It is fre- 
quent on the hillocks from the Fish River westward and on the mountains in 
the southwest and west. A decoction of the root is used as a slight purgative 
in cases of fever. (Adapted from Sim, The Forests and Forest Flora of Come 
Colony, p. 173, pl. 26.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44536. 
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50400. DopoNnaka TRIQUETRA Wendl. Sapindacee. 

: A tall, erect, glabrous shrub from Australia, with oval-elliptic leaves 2 to 4 
inches long and very smooth shining-brown seeds in medium-sized capsules. 
The wood is light colored and close grained. (Adapted from Maiden, Useful 
Native Plants, of Australia, p. 417, and Bentham, Flora Australiensis, vol. 1, 


p. 474.) : 
_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 10493. 
50401. Rusus unmiroutus Schott. Rosacee. Bramble. 


A vigorous European shrub with more or less plum-colored arching stems 
‘clothed with starry down and armed with long, broad-based prickles. The 
leaves are slightly downy above and white felted beneath. The showy cylin- 
drical panicles of bright rosy red flowers are followed by small dryish fruits. 
Several ornamental garden varieties have been obtained from this species. 


Ow106 


For previous introduction, see S. P. 1. No. 40787. 
50402. Smi~nax ASPERA L. Smilacacee. . Smilax. 


A graceful climber native to the Mediterranean basin. It climbs mainly by 
the aid of stem prickles, but the backs and edges of the leaves are also prickly, 
helping to sustain the plant as it scrambles over rocks and bushy growths. 
The form of the leaf, though usually that of a broad lance head with distinct 
shoulders, is extremely variable both in size and shape; it is sometimes like a 
wild ivy or Convolvulus leaf. The leaves are sometimes spotted with dull 
white markings. This pretty plant bears axillary spikes of small, fragrant 

____whitish flowers which are followed by red currantlike fruits. Its near relative 
_ [Smilax officinalis] of the tropical regions of Central America and the West 
Indies yields the sarsaparilla of medicine. (Adapted from The Garden, vol. 62, 
p. 397.) 6 


to 50435. 


From Jamaica Plain, Mass. Seeds presented by Prof. 0. S. Sargent, Arnold 
Arboretum. Received May 25, 1920. 


“‘Collected in northern Honan by Joseph Hers.’’ (Sargent.) 
50403. AcTINIDIA PURPUREA Rehder. Dilleniacee. 


(No. 1265.)” 
50404. BErRBERIS PorRETI C. Schneid. Berberidacee. Barberry. 
**(No. 982.)” 
50405. BrrBeris sp. Berberidacee. Barberry. 


“(No. 1160.)” 
50406. CELASTRUS LOESENERI Rehd. and Wils. Celastracee. 
“(No. 828.)” 
_ , §0407.. CEeLastrus sp. Celastracee. 
(No. 1287.)” 
_ 60408. CrLtis korarENsis Nakai. Ulmacee. Hackberry. 
(No. 1071.)” 
50409. Cornus sp. Cornacee. 
““(No. 70.)” 
__ $0410. CorNus WALTERI Wangerin. Cornacee. 
**(No. 946.)” 
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50403 to 50435—Continued. | hoteithol) ees 
50411. CorNus PoLioPpHyLiA Schneid. and Wang. Cornacez.. 

(No. 1308.)”, | piber. 

50412. CoronrasTEeR ZABELI ©. Schneid. Malacez. nol eoron: 

“(No. 1194.)” ol (i | 


50413. CoTONEASTER ZABELI OC. Schneid. Malacex. . 


‘“(No. 1379.)” 

50414. CRATAEGUS sp. Malacee. 
‘“(No. 942.)” 

50415. CRATAEGUS sp. Malacez. 
(No. 1332.)” 

50416. DatBERGIA HUPEANA Hance. 
*“(No. 1359.)”’ 

50417. Evonymus sp. Celastracee. 
[No number.] 


Fabacez. 


50418. Evonymus Giraupi Loes. Celastracee. 


(No. 1145.)” 


50419. GREWIA PARVIFLORA Bunge... Tiliaceze. 


“(No..1358.)” 
50420. Intex sp. Aquifoliacezx. 
““(No. 1201.)” 
50421. LonicErA sp. Caprifoliacez. 
“(No..1358.)” | 
50422. Matus sp.. Malacee. 
“(No. 912.)” 


50423. MALUS THEIFERA Rehder. Malacee. 


“(No. 1115.)” 

50424. RoamMNussp. Rhamnacez. 
““(No. 1155.)” . 

50425. RuamNnus sp. Rhamnacee. 
[No number. ] 

50426. Roamnussp. Rhamnacez. 
*‘Small-leaved.”’ 


Honeysuckle. 


50427. Rosa BANKsIOPsIS Baker. Rosacez. Rose. — 
‘“(No. 896.)” : a | 

50428. Rosa sp. Rosacee. ” Rose. — 
[No number. ] ) 

50429. SMILAX DISCOTIS CONCOLOR Norton. Smilacace e. ji “Smilax. 
**(No. 1212.)” 


50430. Smitax sp. Smilacacez. 
[No number. | 


50431. MALUS THEIFERA Rehder. Malacez. 


“(No. 1161.)” 
50432. Tirza sp. Tiliacee. 
““(No. 1068.)’’ 


Smilax. 


Linden. 
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0403 to 50435—Continued. 
_. 60433. Visurnum sp... Caprifoliacee. 
*«(No.,1162.)” b 
50434. VIBURNUM SHENSIANUM Maxim. aiataitdthecsins 
“(No. 1326)” 
50435. RHAMNuSsp. Rhamnacee. 
~ © “(No. 1368.)” Received as Ilex sp. 


36 to 50441. 
From Foochow, Fukien, China. Seeds culiseiad by C. H. Riggs at Shaowu 
icultural Experiment Station, Shaowu, Fukien; presented through C. R. 

~ Kellogg. Quoted notes by Mr. Riggs. Received May 26, 1920. 

a 50436. CacaRA ERosa (L.) Kuntze. Fabacee. Yam bean. 
pear (Pachyrhizus angulatus Rich.) 

7 “De kua (earth melon). A field crop in any soil; sandy soil is eh si ie 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47146. 

50437. C1rRULLUS VULGARIS Schrad. Cucurbitacee. — Watermelon. 

~~ “Beh je kua siou (small white ‘only’ watermelon). A small white water- 

melon raised for the seed only, hence called ‘only melon.’ Flavor poor to 

~)» medium. Vines short and quite prolific; will yield 10 to 15 bushelsjof seed per 

acre.”’ 

_ 50438. Facopyrum vuLeareE Hill, Polygonacee. _ Buckwheat. 

. (F. esculentum Moench.) 


= , ‘Kiau ma (buckwheat). Only type of buckwheat known here.” 

50439. SESAMUM ORIENTALE, L. Pedaliacee. Sesame. 

** Moi (sesame). <A very cémmon field crop here. Usually planted in 

gardens or on land not adapted to rice. Best in medium clay loam.” 
50440 and 50441. Sosa max (L.) Piper. Fabacee. "Soy bean. 
(Glycine hispida Maxim.) e 

50440. ‘‘Deu tz (bean). The only yellow soy ‘bean known ‘here and the 

one referred to when beans are spoken of unless: some.other variety is 

definitely mentioned. A field crop; clay preferred. . Usually planted 

right after rice is reaped, making a rotation of rice in the spring and . 
yoo. beans’ in the fall.”’ | 

a 50441. “‘ U deu (black bean). The only other type of soy bean grown here. 

»)5oge> Rather heavier yielder and) more vine than the yellow, but net grown 

b ahiey » wery much. A field crop preferring medium-heavy.clay soil. Collected 
ed» 9) atithe farm.of Lee U. Ken.’’ 


to 50465. i ; ? ; 

iris From Peking, Chihli, China. Seed presented by N. H, Cowdry,, Department of 
bebici, Mr tomy, Peking Union Medical College. Received May 26, 1920. Quoted 
notes by Mr. Cowdry. Moar? 

7 sill _APIUM, GRAVEOLENS i. Apiaceee. ‘ oy pe ny, Tho. €elery. 
Motive {Celery seed.” 6) yto stidy daiwoll ) 

7 50443. Berra vutearis L. Ohenopodiacee. . Irs 1 Beet. 


‘ 


4 “Beet seed.” 
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50444 to 50449. Brassica PEKINENSIS (Lour.) Gagn. Brassicaceze. Pai ts’ai 
50444. ‘‘Oil cabbage seed.’’ 50446. ‘‘Flat cabbage seed.”’ 


_ 50445. “‘Red cabbage seed.’’ 50447. ‘Blue cabbage seed.” | 
50448. ‘‘Ordinary Chinese cabbage seed.”’ aSeT ov 
50449. “‘Cabbage seed.”’ . 
50450. Brassica RAPA L. Brassicacee. “ Turnip. ) 
‘“Turnip seed.”’ 

50451. CHRYSANTHEMUM CORONARIUM L. Asteracee. 
Sent in as Sagittaria seed. ‘ 

50452. CorIaANDRUM sativum L. Apiacer. Coriander, 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 26448. f 

50453. ForNICULUM VULGARE Hill. <Apiacez. Fennel, 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35634. 

50454. GYMNOCLADUS CHINENSIS Baill. Czsalpiniacez. 
‘‘ Large black seed.’’ 

50455. Lacruca sativa L. Cichoriacez. Lettuce, 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I, No. 47148. : A 

50456. Prri~La FRUTESCENS (L.) Britton. Menthacee. Perilla. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45265. 


50457. Pisum sativum L. Fabacee. Garden pea, . 
_ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 48783. 
50458 to 50465. RapHanus sativus L. Brassicacee. Radish. 
50458. ‘‘Big red radish.’’ 50460. ‘Radish seed.’ 
50459. ‘‘Red radish.” - 50461. ‘‘Green radish.’’ 
50462. ‘“Green radish with red interior.’’ 
50463. ‘‘Red radish.”’ | 
50464. ‘‘Large red radish.” 
50465. ‘‘Green radish,”’ 


50466 to 50517. 


From Para, Brazil. Presented by Sr. André Goeldi, Museu Goeldi. Received — 
June 1, 1920. Quoted notes by Sr. Goeldi. _ 
50466. AcHRAS zapora L. Sapotacee. | Sapodilla. 

Plants of the best of the sapotaceous fruits. Iti is common in many parts on i 


merits commercial exploitation. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48596. 
50467. ACROCOMIA SCLEROCARPA Mart. Phoenicacee. ae aie i 


but not in sufficient abundance for the development of an export trade. Itis_ 
used locally as a roasted nut. The kernels contain 57 per cent of fat which is 
in a yellowish white crystalline form. (Adapted from The Monthly Bulletin — 
of Agricultural Intelligence and Plant Disease, vol. 5, p. 75.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 37382. 
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‘ 50468. ASTROCARYUM JAUARI Hest: Phoenicacez. Palm. 
‘“Seed of a palm with large nuts.’ 


os A graceful palm of medium height, with pinnate spiny leaves. Native to 
tropical America. 
950469. CARYOCAR VILLOSUM (Aubl.) Pers. Caryocaracez. 
t ‘‘Seeds of the piquid tree, which furnishe¢ a hard wood especially ie 
' _ for cart work. The pulp of the fruit is edible when the whole fruit has been 
: ‘ cooked in salted water.” — . 
4 For previous introduction, see S. P. TI. 31204. 

50470. Cassia sp. Cesalpiniacee. 

“Plants. 7 . 

50471. CHRYSOPHYLLUM CAINITO .L. Sapotacee. Caimito. 

‘*Plants of the caimito.’’ 

A tree 8 to 10 meters high, native to tropical America, highly esteemed there 
for its rose-fleshed-fruit. The large, entire, elliptic leaves are glabrous above 
and golden tomentose beneath. The small white flowers are followed by round 

pale reddish yellow fruits the size of alarge apple. It is a rival of the sapodilla 

(Achras sapota), which is often considered the best of tropical fruits. (Adapted 
from L’ Illustration Horticole, vol. 32, p. 127.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 46150. 


. 50472. CHRYSOPHYLLUM sp. Sapotacee. 
“Small seedlings from the Purus River.’’ 
50473. CHRYSOPHYLLUM sp. Sapotacee. 

| “Seed from the Purus River.”’ 

o : _ $0474. Cissus sp. Vitacez. 
=. “Roots of a Cissus which I brought from the Purus River some years ago. 

_., The yine grows wild there in the forests. Except for the somewhat more 
_ rigid flesh, the fruits have more or less the taste of an Isabella wine grape.’ 

50475. CouROUPITA GUIANENSIS Aubl. Myrtacex. 

Plants of the cannon-ball tree, a native of British Guiana, and known there 
to the half-breed Spaniards as Tapara da Suce; the Caribs call it Cokoi monoh 
(probably a corruption of the Spanish Coco de monos, that is, ‘monkey coconut”). 
The tree is plentiful in the upper Cuyuni River region and grows to a very con- 
-. “siderable size. The trunks are straight and clear of leaf branches nearly to the 

top, but from about 10 feet from the ground upward they bear many of the 
peculiar flower and fruit branches which are very persistent. A very charac- 
teristic feature of the cannon-ball tree is the uniform change of foliage three 

times a year. There is no variation of this change due to age, situation, or 
weather. The gradual shedding of the foliage takes three or four weeks, and 

____ at last every leaf has dropped and the trees stand bare; in a few hours, rarely 
more than a day, the new foliage bursts forth, and in a day or two, as if by 
magic, the trees are vested again in full dress. The flowering branches are 

2 to 5 feet long, pendent and interlaced, persistent like the foliage branches. 
(Adapted from The Journal of the Board of Agriculture of British Guiana, vol. 

12, p. 40.) 

60476. Dracontium sp. Aracee. 

‘Plants of an interesting aroid which grows wild in the open savannas at 
Marajo Island. . No use is made of it, but I once tasted the roots cooked and 
roasted like potatoes and found them not disagreeable. Perhaps it may be of 
use in the future.”’ 


7 
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50466 to 50517—Continued. ) ol )-— FLO 03 aang : 


50477. EcHINOCHLOA sp. Poacer. aT; oo. Grass 
**Plants.”’ : 
50478. EcHinocHLoa sp. Poacez. ) mu 0 Grass 

‘Plants of No. 287.” . : 
50479. ECHINOCHLOA sp. — BOS | Grass 
“Plants.” i foid upig. § 
50480. ELAEIS MELANOcCoccA Gaertn. Phcenicaceer. | _ Palm, 


‘*Plants, originally from the Purus River.” 


A large, spreading, low palm which grows in low, moist land. It is closely 
related to the African oil palm (Elacis guineensis), and a clear oil is extrac og 
from the ae in small quantities by the natives. who prize it puiehiy fo a 
cooking. : 


i 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 46048. ' ; a 
50481. EUTERPE OLERACEA Mart. Pheenicacex. ~ Pa m. 


‘*Seeds of the a palm originally from the Purus River and other parts of 
ine Wukty Amazon.’ r 


‘A graceful palm with a trunk seldom more than 4 inches in diameter: It is. 
said that fats suitable for oils and soaps can be derived from the blue-black 4 
berrylike fruits, and a wine is made from them also.’ (Lange, Lower Amazon ‘4 
pp. 16, 461. ) pape a 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 46743. 


(Bactris gasipaes H. B. K.) | 

50482. Seeds of the ‘‘peach-palm” of the Amazon River, which ascends 
to the warm temperate regions of the Andes. The clustered stems_ 
attain a height of 40 feet. The fruit grows in large bunches, has a thick, 
firm, and mealy pericarp. and when cooked has a flavor between that of the 
potato and the chestnut. but superior to either. (Adapted from Mueller, 
Select Extra-Tropical Plants. p. 69.) P0eE 

For previous introduction. see 8. P. I. No. 47868. 


50482 to 50484. GUILIELMA SPECIOSA Mart. Pheenicacez. _Pupunha : 


50483. ‘‘ Plants of No. 13, a spineless variety.”’ 
50484. “‘Plants of No. 14. a spiny variety.”’ rf 
50485. IRIARTEA sp.  Phoenicacee. Palm. 
Plants of a tall spineless ornamental palm with few unequally pinnate’ leaves 
and cuneate leaflets. Native to Brazil. 
50486. Lereyruissp. Lec vthidacex. 
“Seed of a oo species furnishing hard timber much used for railroad leery 
ers, posts, etc.’ 
Received as Chytroma jarana. a name used without a description. All species 
of this genus are now referred to Lecythis. . ‘ 
50487. Lucuma mMAcrocARPRA Huber: Sapotacere. 
“Seed of the cutitiribd grande. an edible fruit.”’ . 
A medium-sized tree with cinnamon-gray bark and glabrous lanceola e ; 
leaves crowded at the tips of the branches... The globose druit, 10. centimeters — 
in diameter, contains 6 to 10:shining brown seeds. . Cultivated im Brazil for its — 
fruit. (Adapted from HWuher, Boletim do Museu Paraense, vol..3, po d7.)) 
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- §0488. TLucuma rrivicoa Gaertn. f. Sapotacere. 


poeta “Seed of an edible fruit very much in use here. Known as cutitiribd.”’ 


{ 
- “A small handsome tree with bright-green leaves, indigenous to tropical 


_ America. The fruit is very variable. from small and carissalike to the size and 
= shape of a large hen’s egg, with yellow, sweet, rich, rather dry pulp inclosing 
one or two large seeds. The mealy pulp tastes somewhat like an inspiced 
pumpkin custard flavored with nanca. It is eaten out of hand. (Adapted 
from The Philippine Farmer, vol. dy pv 23; and The Philippine Agricultural 
_—~‘Review, vol. 9, p. 249.) | 

50489. MamMea Americana L... Clusiacee. Mamey. 
_ “Seed of the abrico.’’ . 

A tree native to tropical America, cultivated in Jamaica up to 3,000 feet. 
., The large fruit is edible. (Adapted from Mueller, Select Extra- Tropical Plants, 
| P.- 296.) 

iq m3 _.For previous introduction, see S. P. 2 No, 47424. | 

qo 50490. eatosibean sp. Phenicacee. | Palm. 
at »  “Seed.’’ 

>. 50491. Oryza Lativotta Desv. Poacee. Wild rice. 


ty 


Beato “*& kind of native rice growing on not-inundated soil in Marajo. It is an 
interesting kind for several reasons. In the first place, it is the tallest I ever 
heard of, growing sometimes to a height of 8 feet. In the second place, it is 
a perennial kind, growing in large isolated. bunches for. sev eral years, flower- 
ing and bearing seeds the whole year round. Its leaves are very broad. The 
_ kernels may not have any industrial or culinary value, but as a cattle feed the 
a ¢ green plant might be useful. Besides this I consider this kind interesting 
from a phytogeographical standpoint, demonstrating that real native kinds of 
ous ‘elgad are to be found in the Amazonian region.’’ (Goeldi.) 


\ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47029. 


ho 


50492. Oryza sativa L. Poacez. ) Rice. 
~ “Plants of No. 262.” 
50493. Oryza sp. Poacee. . Wild rice. 
‘ ‘Wild water rice plants.”’ 
a 50494. ORYZA sp. Poacee. Aaihad . Wild rice. 
a (No. 296. ) Wild rice plants from Belem.” 
50495. Oryza, sp... Poaceee. Wild rice. 


ap _“‘(No, 290.) , Wild rice plants from, Soure.”’ 
50496. PHYSALIS ANGULATA.L. Solanacez. 
“Seed of camapu.”’ 


__.. A much-branched herb with very small flowers and a fruiting calyx which 
Bp is conical-ovoid with a sunken base,, 10-angled loosely inflated, at length well 
filled by the greenish yellow berry. Found in open rich ground from Penn- 

a sylvania to Minnesota and southward. TE i from Gray’s New Manual of 
_ Botany, seventh edition, p. 715.) 


50497. Rorzin1a Mucosa (Jacq.) Baill. Annonacee. 
“Plants of Cachiman morveux.”” — 


The flowers of this species have oblong corolla lobes spreading Iieiind in 
¢ such a way as not inaptly to represent’a tricorn hat. ‘The areoles of the fruit 


og 
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are gibbous or convex. The viscous wide is edible but of poor flavor. 1] 
grows spontaneously in the forests of Martinique and is very rarely cultivated; 
known locally as cachiman morveux. (Adapted from Journal, of the Washing 
ton Academy of Sciences, vol. 6, p. 374.) 


Received as Annona obtusiflora, which is referred to this species by Doctor 
Safford. 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 44659. 
50498. STENOocALYx sp. Malpighiacez. 

‘*Plants.”’ 
50499. Srercuia speciosa Schum. Sterculiacee. 

‘4 tall ornamental tree with seeds which are supposed to be edible a or 
having been roasted.”’ : = 
50500. Syacrus pRuDEI Beccari. Phcenicacee. Palm, 


A palm with a stem 2 to 5 meters high and smooth rigid linear glaucous leaf- 
lets on a rachis 14 meters long. The 15 to 20 branches of the spadix are grace= 
fully erect and bear dry yellowish drupes. Native to the central mountainous 
region of Brazil. (Adapted from Martius, Flora Brasiliensis, vol..3, p. 42.) a 
50501 to 50505. THroBroma cacao L. Sterculiacez. Cacao, i 

50501. ‘‘Seeds from the Purus River. . Now in cultivation here in botar ix 
cal gardens. ”’ 
50502. “‘Seeds.” 
50503. ‘‘ Plants bearing red pods.” 
50504. ‘‘ Plants.” ’ | , & 


50505. ‘‘Seeds of the red-shelled cacao which we obtained a few years 
ago from Trinidad, British West Indies, for the botanical gardens. ij 


50506 to 50508. THEOBROMA GRANDIFLORA (Willd.) Schum. Sterculiacese. 
50506. ‘‘ Cupti-ass% fruits, the fine pulp of which is used to make refresh- 
ing drinks and jellies.” 
50507. ‘‘ Plants.” 50508. ‘‘ Plants.” 
50509. THEOBROMA MICROCARPA Mart. Sterculiacee. 
“Plants. Originally from the Purus River.”’ 


The seeds of this tree are used as a substitute for cacao and are even con= 
sidered by some to be superior to the true cacao. It is not grown oe #1 
as yet, however. (Adapted from Correa, Flora do Brazil, p. 101.) . 


50510 and 50511. THEeosBRroma speciosa Willd. Sterculiacez. ) ; 


50510. “Plants of cacau-y. The small cacao, the fruits of which have 
a delicious pulp which one ‘eats by sucking the seeds. It grows wild 
in the forests here.” F 


50511. ‘‘ Plants.” 
50512. THEOBROMA sp. Sterculiacee. 
‘““Pods of the common variety.”’ 
50513. THEOBROMA sp. Sterculiacee. 
‘Plants of the common variety.” . 
50514. THEOBROMA sp. Sterculiacee. 
“Plants.”’ 


Received as Theobroma ovata, for which a place of publication has not yet 
been found. 
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50515. THroBROMA sp. Sterculiacez. 

Plants of the common variety.”’ 

- 60516. (Undetermined.) 

“Fruits. F) 

Received as Platonia insignis, but it a. not agree with material received 
- earlier under that name. 

x 50517. (Undetermined.) 

** Mamaca plants.”’ 


0518. MILLETTIA MEGASPERMA (F. Muell.) Benth. Fabacee. 


_ From New South Wales, Australia. Seeds presented by Hugh Dixson, Aber- 
geldie. Received June 3, 1920. 


“This plant is quite unlike Chinese or Japanese varieties of wistaria. It has dark- 
greer foliage and is a rank grower when established; mine is growing over a park rail- 
ng 90 feet. long, 4 feet wide, and 5 feet high; and has to be kept within bounds on 
7] vidth and height. It is not particular as to soil, but I would not advise a heavy clay. 
he plant stands 8 to 10 degrees of frost without injury. The flowers are darker purple 
ha n those of the Chinese variety, sweet scented, and in dense panicles. It is a very 
' ie ‘seeder with seldom more than one seed in a pod, but it strikes root freely when 

ered and also from cuttings. The root of a layer afterwards potted had the largest 
nu umber of nodules I have ever seen on any leguminous plant. It is an exceedingly 
re plant simply because it is not known.’’ (Dirson.) 


519. Ruus Poranini Maxim. Anacardiacez. 


:. ‘From Jamaica Plain, Mass. Seeds presented by Prof. ©. S. Sargent, Arnold 
Arboretum. Received June 4, 1920. 


“Collected i in northern Honan by Joseph Hers.’’ (Sargent.) 


An elegant Chinese shrub remarkable for the bright coloring of the leaves in autumn; 
1e long preety leaves are made up of deeply serrate leaflets. ( Adapted from The 
ardeners’ Magazine, vol. 52, p. 721.) 

E> this sumach a gall insect makes its home, producing large inflated galls which 
Chinese utilize for dyeing black. The foreigners found that the galls contain a 
res percentage of tannin and use them for dyeing purposes, exporting vast quantities 
irom m Hankow especially, under the name of Chinese gallnuts. 

Fo SBRaVions introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40717. 


= 
y 


9520. CHAMAEDOREA GEONOMAEFORMIS Wendl. Pheenicacee. 

| : Palm. 
boom Nice, France. Seeds presented by ee Robertson PROSE WORY: Received 
~~ June 4, 1920. 

tg very graceful dicecious palm which, on account of its small size and easy cul- 
2 as a pot plant, should have some importance for decoration.’’ (Proschowsky.) — 
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521. PLACUS BALSAMIFER (L.) Baill. Asteracez. 

(Blumea balsamifera DC.) 

From Manila, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by Elmer D. Merrill, director, 
a att of Science. Received June 6, 1920.’ 

ER a EE 

A perenni ial shrubby plant, native to Borneo. The leaves when bruised smell 
rd ong ly ‘of camphor and are used medicinally by the natives. The gum from this 
el 5 known as “‘Nagai camphor.’ (Adapted from Macmillan, A Handbook of 
; PP Ca Gardening and Planting, second edition, p. 509.) — 


fl 
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50522 to 50524. Sova max (L.) Piper. Fabacee. mao bean 
(Glycine hispida Maxim.) g 
From Mukden, China. Seeds presented by een WwW. Pontins henatfains consul : 
general. Received June 7, 1920. rans 
Market beans-requested for the Office of Forage-Crop Inv weiter 
50522, . ‘‘ Het tou (black).’’ 

“A small flat shining black bean used when sabe: salted, and fermented 
as the main ingredient in a sauce; also fed, when boiled, to, water ‘buffaloes. " 
(Frank N. Meyer.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 45294. 

50523. ‘‘ Hsiao chin huang tou (small golden yellow bean).”’ 
50524. ‘‘ Pai met tow (white-crested bean).’’ 
A late-maturing bean, yellow with a ‘‘ white eyebrow.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I, No. 30745. 


50525. SyzyGium cumini (L*) Skeels. Myrtacee. , Jambolan. 
(Eugenia jambolana Lam.) 
From Manila, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by Elmer D. Merrill, director, 
Bureau of Science. Received June 8, 1920. 


Duhat. ..A widely distributed Philippine timber tree frequently one ated for He 
fruit which in size, color, and flavor resembles a black cherry. The grayish or pale- 
brown wood is moderately hard to hard and durable; even the sapwood is rarely at- 
tacked by beetles. It is used for the building of ships, wharves, and bridges, for 
furniture and cabinetwork, and for the heavy parts of musical instruments. (Adapted 
from Schneider, Commercial: Woods. of the Philippines: Their Preparation and. Uses, 
Manila Bureau of Forestry Bulletin No. 14, p. 189.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43217. 


50526. AcER sp. Aceracee. Maple. 
From Jamaica Plain, Mass. Seeds presented by Prof. C. S. ‘Sargent, Arnold. 
Arboretum. Received June 11, 1920. ; 
‘‘A oreen-barked variety -collected in northern Honan, China, by Joseph Hers, "? 
( Sargent.) 


50527. ATTALEA COHUNE Mart. -Pheenicacee. : Cohune. 

From Ceiba, Honduras. Seeds presented by Charles N. Willard, American 

consul. Received June 11, 1920. 4 
‘(With the demand for combating the use of poison gas in the war, it was peed that 
the shell of the cohune nut when carbonized acted. as a, preventive against the injurious 
effects of the gas. It therefore became the principal element used inthe manufacture 
oi the gas mask. .The utilization of the cohune nut for war purposes served to bring 
to light an industry. which may be. permanent, namely, the extraction of oil from the, 
kernel of the nut. The cohune (or corozo) nut is a product of the manaca palm, is 
indigenous to tropical countries, and is found mostly'on low, damp lands, along eteéks: 
and rivers. It thrives best in the deep forests, and the greatest:supply is found in 
v ingin forest, lands, of which there are extensive areas in-Honduras. |. 

‘The nuts grow in large oblong clusters Ww eighing probably, 75. poet oe — A 
single tree will have from one to four clusters on it.at a time, with an average produc- 
tion of four clusters.a year to the tree. The nut varies in size from 1} to 3. inches i in 
length and from 1 to 2 inches in. diameter. ‘The shell is hard and dense, with an 
average thickness of one- fourth to half an. inch. For cracking the nuts ‘preparatory 
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» extracting the oil, two varieties of machines are used. | One is designated’ a 
couckle* “machine, in which the nuts drop from a hopper between heavy knuckles, 
s cracking the shell. The other is called an ‘impact’ machine. It operates by a 
ent ifugal motion which propels the nut against the side of a large metal bowl with 
ufficient force to break the shell. The oil can then be extracted from this copra, 
rcrushed product. 
“The oil is high grade, said to be superior to coconut oil, and finds a dase sale for 
20¢ oking purposes, being claimed to be adapted for any, use to which a good cooking oil 
aay be put. 
; “The Aguan River valley contains a single field of these nut-bearing trees extending 
0 ) to 70 miles up the river from its mouth and with an ee wath of 10 to 12 miles.’’ 
“lard. ) 


52k . ANANAS sATIvuS Schult. f. Bromeliacez. Pineapple. 
4 ms San Jacinto, D. F., Mexico. Shoots presented by Sr. José Duvallon, 
| Director de Agricultura. Received June 19, 1920. 

A spineless pineapple, called Cayena, from Coatepec zone.’’ (Duvallon:) 


0529. CycLAMEN ROHLFSIANUM Aschers. Primulacee. Cyclamen. 
From Libia, Tripoli. Tubers presented by Dr. E. O. Fenzi. Received June 19, 
1920. VEO 
T hope that some of your cyclamen specialists may succeed in evolving a new 
ype combining the characters of Cyclamen and of Dodecatheon.’’’ (Fenzi.) 
A’plant native to the grottos of Gureina, Libia, where the yellow ellipsoid tubers 
‘ow in the fissures. The stem, 5 centimeters long, bears circular leaves, variegated 
ath silvery splotches and variously incised, on petioles 3 to 18 centimeters long. 
he fragrant. pale-purple flowers appear in autumn; the exserted anthers bring it 
ear the neighboring genus, Dodecatheon. (Adapted from Bulletin de ? Herbier ° 
ler, vol. 5, p. 528.) 


. ZELKOVA siInica C, Schneid.. Ulmacee. 
“From Jamaica Plain, Mass. Seeds presented by Prof. C. S. Sargent, director, 
_ Arnold Arboretum. Received June 19, 1920. 
Arar Chinese tree about 17 meters (60 feet) high, with smooth pale-gray bark 
hich exfoliates in small thin roundish flakes, leaving many brown scars. The small 
aves are crenately serrate. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 3, 
.. 286.) 
0581 to 50539. 

From Keijo, Chosen (Korea). Seed presented by Miss Katherine Wambold. 
~~ Received June 21, 1920. | 
- 60531. Hotcus soreHum L. Poacez. Sorghum. 
ay (Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 
‘*Soo soo; may be used for bread or porridge.”’ 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42060. 
oss PERILLA FRUTESCENS (L.) Britton. Menthacez. Perilla. 
““ TY] kai, or til g&i, utilized for oiling the excellent oil paper used on mud 
fioors in Chosen.”’ 
He _ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42062. 
a 50533. PHASEOLUS ANGULARIS (Willd.) W. F. Wight. Fabacee. 


Pat, peas.” Adsuki bean. 


_ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42063. 
221123 —-6 
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50531 to 50539—Continued. Ln 
50534. PHASEOLUS AUREUS Roxb. Fabaceex. Mung bea 
‘* Ndk too; used for ‘mook,’ a jelly.”’ 2 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42064. : 7 
50535 and 50536. Soya max (L.) Piper. Fabacez. Soy bean 
(Glycine hispida Maxim.) , 

50535. ‘‘Kong bean.”’ 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42059. 
50536. ‘‘ Kong bean; this is used for making sauce.”’ - | 
50587. ViGNA CYLINDRICA (Stickm.) Skeels. Fabacez. Catjang. 
“‘Tong poo; may be used as ‘mook,’ a sort of jelly.”’ . 
50538. VIGNA SESQUIPEDALIS (L.) Fruwirth. Fabacez. Yard-Long bean, 
“*Pat ke cho kwang, for flour or bread.”’ . 
50539. ZizieHus susuBa Mill. Rhamnacezx. | Jujube. 
(Z. sativa Gaertn.) 7 
“* Tai chew, Korean dates.’ 4 : 


50540 to 50542. 4 

From Paris, France. ' Plant material purchased from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co, 
Received May 20, 1920. 5 

50540. MoLINIA CAERULEA (L.) Moench. Poacezx. Grass. 

Seed of a grass which is introduced in a few localities in the Eastern State ~| 

from New England to Pennsylvania. In Europe this is considered to be a 

good forage grass. A form with striped leaves is cultivated as an ornament: tal 

for use in borders. (Adapted from Hitchcock, Genera of Grasses of the United 

States, U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 772, p. 50.) cy 

In the early stages this grass makes a fairly good grade of hay. 


50541. STracHys sSIEBOLDII Miquel. Menthacez. 


Tubers of a Chinese plant valuable for food. It is completely hardy ar 
easy of cultivation. The crisp ivory-white tubers, 2 to 3 inches long, may be 
eaten in the fresh state, boiled, fried like salsify, made into sauce, or made int > 
fritters. An analysis of the tubers shows the following percentages: Starch, - 
17.80; protein, 4.31; fat, 0.55; cellulose, 1.34; mineral, 1.81; water, 74.19. 
(Adapted from Gardeners’ ‘Chronicle, third series, vol. 3, p. 16.) 4 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 21702. 
50542. TRISETUM FLAVESCENS (L.) Beauv. Poacee. Grass. 


: 

‘‘A grass resembling tall meadow oat-grass, growing on open ground, i n 
copses and meadows, which may prove valuable as a forage crop. Native 1 oe 
Europe and Asia.” (A. S. Hitchcock.) ; 


50543 to 50579. Pyrrus spp. Malacez. 
: 


From Talent, Oreg. Cuttings collected in China by Prof. F. OC. Reimer, supe 
intendent, Southern Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station. Received 
January 9, 1920. Numbered June, 1920. 


‘Varieties which I regard as very promising for America and of very pay value. 
The introduction of this material, I believe, marks an epoch in American horticul e; 
this material can not be qagmeated without great cost and real personal risk.” 
( Reimer.) t 

‘‘We have this material grafted on four kinds of stocks which will give us an inter- 
esting experiment, namely, Kieffer stocks, Pyrus serrulata stocks grown by us he e, 
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Babli sent to us by Jackson & Perkins, and Japanese stocks sent to us by 
ice, The grafts will be put out in the depextnant grounds and watched 
: ; summer for the presence of insects and disease.” (B. 7. Galloway.) 


60543. “No. 1.” 50562. ‘No. 20.” 
«50544. “No. 2.” 50563. ‘No. 21.” 
50545. “No. 3.” 50564. “No. 22.” 
50546. ‘No. 4.” | 50565. “No. 23.” 
50547. “No.5.” 50566. “No. 24.” 
50548. ‘No. 6.” 50567. ‘No. 25.” 
50549. “No. 7.” 50568. ‘No. 26.” 
50550. ‘No. 8.” | 50569. ‘No. 27.” 
50551. “No. 9.” 50570. ‘No. 28.” 
$0552: “No. 10.” 50571. ‘‘No. 29.’ 
50553. ‘No. 11.” 50572. ‘No. 30.” 
50554. “No. 12.” 50573. ‘No. 31.” 
50555. “No. 13.” 60574, ‘‘No, 32.” 
 §0556. “No. 14.” 50575. ‘No. 33.” 
50557. ‘“No. 15.” 50576. ‘‘No. 34.” 
50558. ‘No. 16.” 50577. ‘No. 35.” 
50559. ‘No. 17.” - 50578. ‘No. 36.” 
+ §0560. ‘‘No. 18.” 50579. ‘‘No. 37.” 
60561. “No. 19.” 


0. ARALIA CACHEMIRICA Decaisne. Araliacee. 


an Rochester, N. Y. Plant presented by John Dunbar, assistant superin- 
_ tendent of Parks. Received March 30, 1920. Numbered June, 1920. 


A nomi erect. roughly pubescent shrub, 5 to 10 feet high, native to the tem- 
erate Himalayas. The large leaves have pale lower surfaces and the white flowers 
re borné in panicled umbels. It is a useful fodder for goats. (Adapted from Collett, 
i a Simlensis, p. 216, and Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, vol. 1, 
287.) 


F ‘or previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42607. 


05 81. Gossypium sp. Malvacee. Cotton. 


istipom the City of Mexico, D. F., Mexico. Seed presented. by Francisco VY. Vidal. 
_ Received April 26, 1920. 


mn drought-resistant cotton tree which has grown by accident in a etn in the 
ent between a masonry vault and a wall. The conditions under which the plant 
s developed both regarding food and moisture have been remarkable. The plant 
duced about 230 bolls. There are others like it growing wild in the vicinity 
’ ieh present the same characteristic of resistance to drought, but not in such a de- 


2e as this one. Although the boll is small, I have decided to plant the seeds again 
aregular field and cultivate them.” ( Vidal.) 


682. Aviium sativum L.  Liliacee. Garlic. 
From Tamingfu, Chihli, North China. Sets presented by Rev. Horace W. 
_ Houlding, South Chihli Mission. Received June 19, 1920. 

“Compound bulbs of the white garlic common here. Immense quantities are used 
through this region.’’ (Houlding.y 

ane 
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50583. CoLocAsIA ESCULENTA (L.) Schott. Aracee. . . Dashee! 
From Canton, Kwangtung, China. Tubers presented by Gx. vo Grof 
Canton Christian College. Received June 28, 1920. tS 
“Hung nga u. A popular variety widely planted in Kwantung. Not so long ii 
form as the Pan long u, which it resembles except for the red coloring of the sprot 
which gives it its name of ‘redbud.’ The flesh is white but spotted with yellow; very 
mealy and good. A medium early variety and heavy yielder. Planted in Februa ry 
or March and harvested about September. It is planted widely and brings a hig 
price on the markets.’’ (Groff.) 


50584 to 50586. 


From San Jose, Costa Rica. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received June 18, 
1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. ) a 
50584. PERSEA AMERICANA Mill. Lauracee. "Avocado, 

(P. gratissima Gaertn. f.) : 

‘““(No. 386. May 30, 1920.) Budwood of avocado No. 44, from the grounds of 
Chaille and Assmann, in San Vicente, a suburb of San Jose. This variety is 
recommended by Don Ot6n Jimenez as the best with which he is familiar. Itis 
of the West Indian race and is said to have been grown from a seed brought from 
Santa Clara, on the Atlantic side of Costa Rica. The tree is probably 30 or 40 
years old at least and is 40 feet high, broad, and round topped, with a well- 
formed crown and a shapely trunk branching 8 to 10 feet above the ground, 
The fruit, which is said to ripen in September and October, is green, obovoid i 
form, and probably a pound in weight at maturity. I have not seen the mature | 
fruit, hence can not describe its quality nor the size of the seed. 4 
“Tt is thought that some of the West Indian varieties of Costa Rica, which | 
have been grown in the highlands at altitudes of 4.000 to 6.000 feet. may ripen | 
their fruits at a time of the year which will make them valuable in California or 
Florida, more probably the latter. The variety under consideration comes | 
from an altitude of approximately 4,000 feet. It can not be expected that it) 
will prove to be much hardier than the West Indian sorts now grown in Florida. y 
50585. PersEA AMERICANA Mill. Lauracew. ‘ 4 
(P. gratissima Gaertn. f.) ‘a 

‘‘(No. 387. May 30, 1920.) Budwood of the aguacate de anis, aguacate de mono, 
or aguacate de manzana (anise-flavored avocado, monkey’s avocado, or he 
avocado). A wild avocado which I have seen only in the vicinity of La Palms a 
and San Isidro, about 15 miles from San Jose, but which is reported also irom 
Turrialba. The character of the tree and fruit are such as to suggest that this | 
species, which is certainly indigenous in the mountains of central Costa Rica, 
is the wild prototype of the cultivated Guatemalan race, if not of the West 

Indian as well (since it is believed that both races are derived from a single 

species). The fruiting habit of the tree suggests the Guatemalan race more than | 

the West Indian, as also the hard, granular shell and the general character of the : 
fruit. The only point in which the plant differs noticeably from the cultivated - 

Guatemalan avocado is in the aniselike odor and flavor of the bark, leaves, | 

and fruit. The wild tree, which has been studied by Don Otén Jimenez 

and myself, has been observed up to the present only at elevations be-— 
tween 4,500 and 5,000 feet. It is not found in the forest, but, like several 
other species of Persea and allied genera which occur in Costa Rica, t | 

frequents open places close to small streams and brooks or is found ass a 

ciated with a few other trees along the margins of such watercourses. © 

The region in which it grows is one of abundant rainfall with cool but never 

cold weather, and the soil is a substantial clay loam. The trees we have seen 

have not been in any case more than 40 feet high, and all were of erect, 
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‘al Imost slender habit. In general appearance they can scarcely be siesidatbes 
from Guatemalan avocados; the foliage is of a somewhat lighter shade of green 
than is common in the latter. The leaves are thick and stiff (for an avocado), 
 easaaget on the upper suriace, and sparsely puberulent below. The fruits, so 
_ far as observed, are borne singly on stout fruitstalks about 4 inches long The 
_ form i is roundish oblate, the greatest diameter being 2 to 3 inches. The stem 
s inserted without depression, nearly centrally, and the apex is on!y slightly 
r flattened. ‘There is sonietimes a faint crease down one side of the fruit, irom the 
ies nearly to the apex. The surface is moss green in color and distinctly peb- © 
bled. The dots are few to numerous, small and yellowish. Theskinisi1 5 
_ millimeters thick, very coarsely granular in texture, and so hard as to be woody. - 
_ The flesh is dull whitish or pale brown near the seed, frequently yellowish in the 
_ fully ripe fruit, and close to the shell tinged with green. There are no /ibers 
_ through the flesh, but there are numerous small, hard bodies which sugges: the 
stone cells of certain pears. These give the flesh a gritty feeling in the mouth, 
described as ‘sandy’ by the natives. The flavor is strong, suggesting anise. but 
with a less noticeable nutty flavor, such as is possessed by cultivated avocados. 
pee "The aniselike element is so predominant and so strong that the fruit is scarcely 
edible. I am told, however, that it varies in quantity and that the fruits of 

_ some trees are much better than those of others. The seed is very large, oblate, 
7 with both seed coats adhering closely to the cotyledons. It resembles in every 
_ way the seeds of many Guatemalan avocados. The flowering season is March 
and April, and the fruits ripen a year from the following May or June; that is, 
' in12tol5months. The fruits from some of the wild trees are harvested by the » 
natives and carried into the villages, where they are sold. In general, however, 
_ the aguacate de anis is little esteemed, most of the natives going so far as to say 
itis not good to eat. In regard to the common name, aguacate de anis is the one 
generally used in the vicinity of La Palma, and aguacate de monc is occasionally 
heard. In Turrialba I am told that the name aguacate de man-ana is current. 
_ ‘This species will be studied further to determine its relationship with the 

cultivated avocados. It is introduced with this object in view and in the hope 
that it may prove to be a vigorous stock plant on which to pratt some of the 
7 Reta vcsca avocados.”’ 

_ 60586. DueGENA PANAMENSIS (Cav.) Standl. Rubiacez. 

(No. 385. May 30,1920. Herb. No. 991.) Cuttings of an attractive shrub 
- found wild and cultivated in the region of La Palma, at elevations of about 
“st _ The region is one of cool, moist climate and heavy soil. The plant, 
. has narrow, long-pointed leaves, is of erect habit and reaches! about 10 
ot in height. Its flowers, which are freely produced on graceful pendent 
pa alcles about 4 inches long, are small, star shaped, and of delicate pink color. 
_ Said to grow readily from cuttings. The species merits a trial in southern 
_ Florida and California.” 

8% - Oryza sativa L. . Poacez. Rice. 
From Vercelli, Italy. Seed presented by Dr. Novello Novelli, director, Stazione 
. oon di Risicoltura. Received June 12, 1920. 

Y y Early Ardizzone.’’ ( Novelli.) 

r rice ef low erect growth with delicate yellowish green culms. The endosperm is 
le, permitting the securing of a commercial rice of pearly transparent brightness, 

‘a faint yellow tinge. The ability to stool is on the average with, in some Cases 
rio om that of the common early rices, and from the reports of the weight of the 
[Hea one may conclude that this variety is very productive. The residue 
m is good, and there is but.a small percentage of waste. (Adapted from 
nal 2 di Risicoltura, vol. 9, p. 20.) 
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50588. U_mus pumita L. Ulmacer. 


From Peking, Chihli, China. Seed presented by the Forestry Depateecne ) 
the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, through Forsythe Sherfese 
Received June 22, 1920. 

The Chinese drought-resistant elm which has proved to be a very valuable tree 
for practically the entire United States. 


For previous introduction, see St P. I. No. 45025. 


50589. Utmus pumita L. Ulmacer. Elm. 


From Nanking, Kiangsu, China. Seeds presented by J. Hers, secretary of the 
Lung Hai Railway, from near Chengchow, Honan, through John H. Reisner, — 
Nanking University. Received June 24, 1920. ; A 9 

‘The Chinese elm has proved to be adapted to a very wide area of country. It ul 
proved to be one of the best trees for shelter-belt work in the arid Northwest and | 
thrives in the central part of the Great Plains region and throughout California.’’ 
(David Fairchild.) — 


For previous introduction, see S..P. I. No. 45025. 


; 
50590. ANDROPOGON sp. Poacez. Grass. 
From Kisantu, Belgian Kongo. Seeds presented by Father H. Vanderyst. 
Received July 29, 1920. b 
Numbered for convenience in testing by the Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. 


50591 and 50592. @ 
From New Orleans, La. Plant material presented by Charles Dittmann. Re- 
ceived May 29, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Dittmann. ) 
50591. AsTROCARYUM sp. Phcenicacez. 
“t Indaiassu nuts from Brazil.” 
This might be the one from which the fiber tucum is obtained. 
50592. Courria sp. Rosacez. 
““Oticia nuts from Brazil.” 


50593. ANDROPOGON sp. Poacee. . Grass. 


From Kisantu, Belgian Kongo. Seeds presented by Father H. Vanderyst, 
Received July 29. 1920. 


Numbered for convenience in testing by the Office of Forage-Crop Investigatio 


50594 and 50595. Orpronya spectosa (Mart.) Barb.-Rodr. Pheeni- 
cacee. Babassu. 


, : “4 
From New Orleans, La. Plant material presented by Charles Dittmann. Received 
May 29. 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Dittmann, except as otherwise stated. __ 


50594. ‘‘ Babassu nuts from Brazil. (No. 1.)” 


‘In the Provinces of El Oro and Azuay, Ecuador, is a large American-owned 
tract of land called ‘Rosa de Oro y Piedad,’ which is located partly among the 
foothills of the western Andes and partly on the coastal plain, about 5,000 
acres being practically level. With the exception of a limited area that has 
been cleared for pastures and cacao growing, the property is covered with the 
usual tropical growth, including timber of variable value. . Fe 

‘“‘Nut-bearing palm trees (Orbignya speciosa) occupy a fan-shaped area 14 
miles wide and many miles long, one plat of a thousand acres carrying 10 or 
more trees to the acre. Each tree bears one to three bunches of nuts, a bun 
containing 5,000 to 9,000 nuts, and has a stalk several feet in length with 500 to 700 
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ag branch stalks, each’ of which bears 5 to 20 nuts. When the nuts are ripe the 
stalk falls to the ground, the harvest continuing throughout the year. The esti- 
mated average yield of nuts per tree each year is 1,000 pounds, one-half the 

_weight being lost in drying. The kernel represents one-third the weight of the 

___ dried nut and contains 60 per cent of palm oil, each tree averaging 100 pounds 

of oil. 

_____ ‘Machinery has been installed for crushing the nuts and extracting the oil, 

__ which-finds a market in the United States.” (Frederick W. Goding.) 
__.... For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41254. 
@ 50595. ‘“‘Babassu nuts from Brazil. (No. 2.)’’ 


See preceding number for description. 


9596. ANDROPOGON sp. Poacee. Grass. 

_ From Kisantu, Belgian Kongo. Seeds presented by Father H. Vanderyst. 
Received July 29, 1920. . 

Numbéred for convenience in testing by the Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. 


0597 to 50607. 
- From Guayaquil, Ecuador. Seeds presented by James Birch Rorer, Asociacién 
' de Agricultores del Ecuador. Received June 14, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. 
Rorer except where otherwise noted. 
50597. ANNoNA squamosa L. Annonacez. ' - Sugar-apple. 
“Seeds from two very good fruits, from Chobo, Las Guayas, Ecuador.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47875. 
_ §0598. CAESALPINIA PULCHERRIMA (L.) Swartz. Czesalpiniacez. 
“* Pride of Barbados, from Chobo, Las Guayas, Ecuador.” 
_ This Caesalpinia is widely distributed throughout the Tropics because of the 
beauty of its blossoms. Where favorably situated, with plenty of light and 
ti _ sunshine and ample space for development, it attains the dimensions of a large 
shrub or small tree. Its dark-green pinnate leaves are decidedly ornamental, 
-_ and the flowers, 2 inches in diameter, in magnificent open clusters at the points 
of the shoots, are scarlet, edged with gold, a striking combination, the effect of 
which is heightened by the crisping or frilling of the margins of the petals. 
| _ The long red stamens also form another notable feature. (Adapted from the 
_ Journal of Horticulture and Home Farmer, third series, vol. 66, p. 204.) 
50599. -CANNA sp. Cannacez. Canna. 
2 “ Plantanillo, a wild canna with yellow flowers, from Chobo, Las Guayas, 
Ecuador.” 
50600. Canna sp. Cannacez. Canna. 
-  Plantanillo, a wild canna with red flowers, from Cliobo.” 
_ 50601. Cassia occrpENTALIS L. Czsalpiniacez. 
_ “Small legume BOY good for cover crop, from Pascuales, Las Guayas, 
_ Ecuador. “4 
A low shrub with a leaf like the mimosa. The Stinkard’s root, as it is some- 

- times called, is a powerful drastic; homeopaths infuse it in spirits of wine and 
__ employ it as quinine; the beans are sometimes made into coffee, as maize is in 
g _the United States. (Adapted from Burton, The Highlands of Brazil, vol. 2, 
p. 60.) P . 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42830. 
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F 50597 to 50607—Continued. aoa were 


60602. MAXIMILIANEA ViTIrotia (Willd.) Krug and Urb. Oochlaspermacon 
(Cochlospermum hibiseoides Kunth.) 


**Silk cotton, seed and lint from Summit, Canal Zone.” 


“‘A common shrub or small tree of eastern and central Guatemala from the 
highlands at about 4,000 feet down to a level of 1,000 feet or perhaps lower. 
The plant occasionally reaches a height of 35 feet, is always stiff, rather sparsely — 
branched, and bears stout branchlets which usually carry leaves only toward 
their tips. The plant is leafless from December or January to May in most 
sections, and at this period it produces at the end of the branchlets numerous — 
large yellow flowers, single, brilliant in color, with a wigs a center. They — 4 
are followed by oval seed pods as large as a hen’s egg.” . ( Wilson Popenoe.} 


For previous troduction, see 8. P. I. No. 44821. 
50603. Mruosa sp. Mimosacez. 


“Espino, from Chobo, Las Guayas, Ecuador, a plant which may become al 
pest in pastures, but is good for hedges.” 


* 
50604. Prunus SEROTINA Ehbrh. mo Capulin. 
‘“Capulin, from Ambato, Ecuador.’ é. 


‘‘ The wild cherry, found both wild and cultivated in the mountains of Guate- | 
mala, from elevations of about 4,000 feet up to 9,000 feet or perhaps higher. 
As commonly seen, the tree is erect, often somewhat slender, reaching a height — 
of about 30 feet, the trunk stout and occasionally as much as 3 feet thick; and 
the bark rough and grayish. The young branchlets are dotted with grayish | 
lenticels. The leaves, which are borne upon slender petioles three-fourths of an — 
inch long, are commonly 44 inches in length, 14 to 14 inches in breadth at the 
widest point, oblong-lanceolate in outline, with a long, slender tip. The upper — 
surface is dull green, the lower surface glaucous, and the margin is rather finely — 
serrate. The flowers, which are produced from January to May, are white, 
about three-eighths of an inch wide, and very numerous on slender racemes 2 F 
to 4inches in length. As many as 15 or 20 fruits sometimes develop on a single ~ 
raceme, but many drop off before reaching maturity, with the result that two — 
to five ripe fruits are commonly found on each raceme. The season of ripening — 
in Guatemala is from May to September. The ripe fruits, which are slightly — “ 
oblate in form and up to three-fourths of an inch in ssstess) separate readily — 
from the short fruitstalks, leaving the green 5-toothed calyxes adhering to the 4 
latter. In color the fruit is deep glossy maroon-purple.. The skin is thin and 
tender, but so firm that the fruit is not easily injured by handling. The flesh — } 
is pale green, meaty, but full of juice. The flavor is sweet, suggestive of the — 
Bigarreau type of cherry, with a trace of bitterness in the skin. The stone is a 
trifle large in comparison to the size of the fruit. t 

‘*Pleasant to eat out of hand, this cherry can also be eaten in various other — 
ways—stewed or madeinto preservesorjams. In Guatemala itis most commana 
eaten out of hand and as a sweet preserve. 

‘This species does not appear to be adapted to hot tropical seacoasts, but it 
seems to be distinctly subtropical in character. It may succeed in moist sub- 
tropical regions, such as Florida, where other types of cherries do not thrive.’’ : 
(Wilson Popenoe.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44885. : 
50605. Psiprum auasava L. Myrtacez. _ Guava, 


‘‘Seeds from the largest fruit of this kind { have ever seen; it measured a little 
over 3 inches in diameter.”’ 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48575. 
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597 to 50607—Continued. 

- 50606. Sipa RHOoMBIFoLIA L. Malvacee. 3 
_..“ Bscoba, irom Chobo, Las Guayas, Ecuador.”’ 

+ \& half-shrubby weed growing by the roadsides and in open places, having 
yellow flowers which open at about half-past 10 o’clock in the morning and soon 
_ fade to a whitish color. It yields a good fiber, which in Australia is known as 
Queensland hemp. This is fine, strong, white, and lustrous and is easily ex- 
tracted. It is softer and finer than jute, but shorter. Experiments made with 
__ this fiber show. that..a cord. 12.5. millimeters. in. circumference will ‘sustain a 
a weight of 400 pounds. In Guam fresh plants are gathered each morning and 
_ made’ into bundles which serve as brooms. (Adapted from Safford, Useful 
Plants of Guam, p. 375.) 

: For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46990. 

50607. SOLANUM QUITOENSE Lam. Solanacee. Naranjilla. 
““Naranjilla. From fruits bought in the market at Guayaquil, Ecuador.” 

_ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47951. 


32st) 
0608. Syzyeium cumini (L.) Skeels. Myrtacezx. Jambolan. 
; (Eugenia jambolana Lam.) 

1 Manila, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by Elmer D. Merrill, director, 
~ Bureau of Science. Received June 19, 1920. 
‘ tall handsome tree native to southern Asia, ascending to an altitude of 5,000 feet 
Kumaon and Polynesia and probably hardy in extratropical latitudes. The edible 
ui at ia about the size of a cherry and is purplish black when ripe; it may perhaps be 
, p oved by culture; fruits 1} inches long have been produced under cultivation. 
e seeds are used as a remedy for diabetes. (Adapted from Mueller, Select Extra- 
pico Planis, p. 213.) : 
01 previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 43217. 


309 to 50623. 

i boFiomn Coban, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Harry Johnson. 

_» Received June 7, 1920. ‘Quoted notes by Mr. Johnson. 

50609. Beconia sp. Begoniacee. : Begonia. 

_ “(No. 182.) A rather abundant rhizomatous plant aN Chama, with smooth 

ey leaves 6 to 12 inches in diameter. The cymes of white flowers on long stems 
are very ornamental.’’ ; 

50610. Brconia sp. Begoniacez. Begonia. 

\ (No. 173.) An upright plant from Chama, with white flowers and reddish 

= Bic ledy es.” ) 

50611. BeGonia sp. Begoniaceex. Begonia. 

br rust! ~““(No. 180.) An upright plant from Coban} with pink flowers. Seems to 

prefer clay soils.”’ 

© 50612. BeGonia sp. Begoniacez. Begonia, 
_, “(No, 181.) An upright plant from Ghamo, with smooth leaves and pink 

% flowers. Very ornamental when in full flower.’ | 

A a 50613. Beaonta sp. Begoniacee. Begonia. . 

“(No. 172.) Similar to Begonia ricinifolia. A plant from Chama, with pink 

1 Eee and eave. marked with deep green on a lighter. field... Plant smaller 
wa Aere. ir 

~ 60614, Sacbsstnnins sp. Phoenicacee. ‘Pacaya. 
—_ **(No. 183.) . Pacaya palm.’ 

B For previous introductions, see’S. P. I. No. 44059. 
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50609 to 50623——Continued. ! "OB0E o@ veal 
50615. IpomoEA sp. Convolvulacee. Ly Morning- ~Blory 


*““(No. 176.) A very ornamental vine, vigorous, covered with soft prick 
The flowers, 4 to 5 inches in diameter, are pink with deeper pink: veins; hi 
throat is yellow and the corolla thick and succulent.’’ . 


50616. Lastacis prvaricata (L.) Hitche. Poacex. Grasal : 
‘““(No. 177.) A grasslike plant climbing up in second growth.” 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 24879. 

50617. NyMpHAEA BLANDA G,. F. W. Meyer. Nympheacee. Water lily, 


‘“*(No. 184.) A tender, night-blooming water lily from Lago Izabal, native 0 
tropical America, with creamy white flowers, 4 inches across, closing very early ¥ 
in the morning.’’ (Peter Bisset.) . 4 


bf ‘ 
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50618. PaSsIFLORA FOETIDA L. Passifloracez. 


‘“‘(No. 175.) A hairy leaved plant, not a large grower, which may be of valu 2 
in hybrjdizing or as an ornamental. The flowers are light purple to almost blue, — 
and the calyx is laciniated. The edible fruit is bright cherry red, shining, and q 
three-eighths to three-fourths of an inch in diameter.’’ ‘ Oe 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38989. ef 
50619. Rusus sp. Rosacee. Raspberry, } 

“(No. 167.) A vigorous grower with canes fully 10 feet long.” o 
50620. SoLANUM sp. Solanacez. of 

‘‘(No. 168.) From hillsides above Tactic. The plant climbs up through — 
the underbrush. The leaves are similar to those of a tomato plant, and the 
fruits look exactly like a small pepino (Solanum muricatum) and are about 
half an inch long. I have not been able to find any use for the fruit, though it 
does not have a bad flavor. It may be of use to cross with the pepino to produc a 
a more robust and fruitful plant.” 

50621. TEcoma sp. Bignoniaceze. . 

*‘(No. 179.) A vine which grows to the tops of loity trees and is very hand- 
some when in flower: The flowers are pink and borne in terminal clusters.”’ 
50622. (Undetermined.) ; 

““(No. 169.) A very pretty, semiscandent, lax plant, climbing up in the q 
second growth and flowering throughout the year; the fine tubular flowers — 
are bright red.”’ fa 
50623. (Undetermined.) r 

‘“*(No. 185.) A small epiphytic shrub 2 to 24 feet high with lavender, lilac- — 
like flowers in spikes 4 to 12 inches long borne from the very base of the plant — 
almost to the top. It is very pretty and floriferous and may be useful as a 7 
hothouse plant. It should be easy to root from cuttings, as the plant is hard- 
wooded. This specimen was found growing on a stump on the road to Chama.” 


50624. KoxkIA DRYNARIOIDES (Seem.) Lewton. Malvacese. Kokio. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by “ F. Rock, botanist, College of — 
Hawaii. Received May 20, 1920. 
“Seeds from a cultivated tree on Molokai.” (Rock.) b 
An interesting tree with loné-petioled cordate leaves.and red, silky flowers. The 
seeds in the thick woody ovoid capsule are covered with a short reddish brown tomen-— 
tum. Several trees occurred on the west end of Molokai at Mahana, but have now 
died, 0 ving to the ravages of cattle, sheep, and goats which eat off the bark and leaves. 
(Adapted from Rock, The Indigenous Trees of the Hawairvan Islands, p. 807. ) 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47223. » 
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25 to 50634. | 

From Cape Town, Cape Colony. Seeds presented by J. Burtt Davy through 
_ George H. Murphy, American consul general. Received June 18, 1920. 

‘Ar exceedingly valuable consignment which might be useful in Porto Rico.”’ 
50625 to 50633. Correa spp. Rubiacez. Coffee. 


- ne 


— 50625. CorrEA ARABICA COLUMNARIS Cramer. 


A variety of Coffea arabica which is characterized by its slender columnar 
growth. (Adapted from” Teysmannia, vol. 18, p. 230.) 
- 50626. CorrEA ARABICA MARAGOGIPE Froehn. : 
This variety is distinguished by the larger size and thicker character 
brett of the leaves and iruit, and in these points it tends toward Coffea liberica. 
BO .2)e® It was discovered by Crisogono José Fernandez in 1870, and because of the 
* fine flavor of the beans has been introduced into Brazil and the English 
. colonies. (Adapted from Engler, Botanische Jahrbiicher, vol. 25, P. 263.) 


~ §0627. CorrEA ARNOLDIANA Wildem. 


A Belgian Kongo plant with deep-green obovate or oblong iEAvee, shining 
above, becoming a deep reddish brown when dry. There are one to five 
_ flowers to an involucre in the axillary inflorescence; the calyx is glossy and 
the disk prominent in the fruit. (Adapted from Wildeman, Mission Emile 
Laurent, p. 325.) 
50628. CorrEA ARUWIMIENSIS Wildem. 


A sturdy tree with oblong or oblong-lanceolate leaves, obtuse at the 
apex, the tip shortly acuminate, cuneiform at the base, brown when dry, 
paler beneath. The flowers with short involucres are in axillary globular 
clusters. The persistent sepals completely inclose the fruit, which is 
surmounted with a short cylindrical disk. The inflorescence is covered 
with a thick varnish, which is shining when dried. Native to Belgian 
Kongo. (Adapted irom Wildeman, Mission Emile Laurent, p. 321.) 
50629. CorFEA CANEPHORA SANKURUENSIS Wildem. 


A plant with elliptic-oblong leaves shortly. acuminate, rounded at the , 
base. and summit, dull and paler beneath, shining above. . The 5-parted 
flowers are’ in dense cymes united’in a common involucre of which the 
stipulelike bracts are triangular and keeled. There are three to four 
inflorescences in each leaf axil. The fruits, with one or two seeds, are in 
dense, almost sessile clusters. (Adapted from Wildeman, Mission Emile 
Laurent, p. 330.) 


50630. CorFEA CONGENSIS CHALOTII Pierre. 


A Belgian Kongo plant with leaves 20 centimeters long and inflorescences 

__. either solitary or two or three in each leaf axil. The bracts enveloping the 

__.. inflorescence are short and linear or long and broad. The flowers are five 

_. or six parted. A fruiting cyme may bear five slender-pediceled fruits in 
___ acluster. The fruiting pedicel is always longer than the bract. (Adapted 
from Wildeman, Mission Emile Laurent, p. 335.) 

_ 50631. Correa DEWEVREI Wildem. and Dur. 


A tree-15 meters high with shining gray bark and obovate-elliptic leaves, 
~~ shining above, and yellow when dried. The 5-parted corolla has a tube 
_ 1 centimeter long and elliptic-lanceolate lobes; the red fruit is elliptical. 
(Adapted from Bulletin de la Société Royale de Botanique de Belgique, vol. 
hap 
88, p. 202.) 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 31758. 
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50625 to 50634—Continued. AOE ot A@GAE 


50632. CoFFEA EXCELSA Cheval. 


A species closely allied to Coffea liberica, but a stronger grower and | 
apparently a better producer; the seeds, however, are smaller than that 
of the true Liberian coffee. It is apparently a plant which has consider- 
able powers of thriving under very adverse conditions. Nearly 9 pounds | 

: of berries to a tree have been gathered from this variety. It prefers low 
situations, but may be planted up to 2,000 feet above sea level. They 
are large-leaved trees of vigorous growth. | : 

Below is a table showing the weight (in kilograms) of berries of various _ 
coffees required to give 1 kilogram of marketable coffee: 

Coffea canephora var. sankuruensis, 4.7; C. canephora, 3.8; C. robusta (Java), 
3.8; C. excelsa, 5.5; C. liberica, 12; C. bine 8.3; C. bratecaleves 6.7. 
C. excelsa is found in the wild state in central Africa at altitudes of 2,200 
feet in a climate which is dry for six months of the year and has a rain- 
fall of at least 40 inches during the remaining six months. The tem- 
perature in summer is tropical, while in December and January it falls 
below 10° C. (50° F.) at night. This type does well in equatorial regions, 
has a satisfactory strength in caffein, and though somewhat bitter it has 
an excellent flavor. In Tonking its growth has*been remarkable and 
entirely free from insect and fungoid pests. The bean is small and uni- 
form in size, and it is hoped to sell it in competition with Arabian coffee 
blended with Mocha. In appearance it is less luxuriant than C. liberica, 

though it is hardier and earlier. This species is particularly robust in 
Java. It commences to flower in the second year and yieldsa crop of berries 
in the third year. 

The value of the coffee approaches that of the Liberian coffee and amounts 
to about £20 per acre. The beans require particular care, since they are 
inclosed within a thin skin which must be completely removed before the 
highest prices can be obtained. (Adapted from Bulletin of the Department 
of Agriculture, Trinidad and Tobago, vol. 17, p. 62.) . 


50633. CoFFEA sp. 


‘Received as Coffea wannirukula, for which a place of publication has 
not yet been found. 


50634. ELAEIS GUINEENSIS Jacq. Phcenicacee. Oil palm. — 


The trunk of the oil palm is from 15 to 25 méters in height and is crowned — 
with a cluster of 26 to 30 pinnate leaves. In the center of this crown is the © 
terminal bud, consisting of young leaves closely folded, the tissue of which © 
is white and tender. This is the palm-cabbage which the natives use largely 
for food. : . 

Incisions are made in the terminal part of the trunk, and often the tree is 
felled in order to prepare from the pith palm wine, a drink which is very much 
enjoyed by the natives. In certain regions of the Ivory Coast they cultivate 
this palm almost entirely for the wine and, do not hesitate to ons ra: thou- 
sands of trees every year to obtain the palm must. 

The tree does not begin to produce fruit until toward the fifth year. This — 
fruit is more or less like an elongated and flattened plum. It growsin,bunches, . 
the weight of which varies, according to the variety and the country, between 
5 and 12 or even 15 kilograms. The pericarp of the fruit is fleshy and fibrous — 
and very rich in fatty matter, and from it the palm oil is extracted. When 
the pericarp is removed, the palm nut, which is very hard, remains, and this 
contains the kernel from which palm-nut oil is extracted. 
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26 to 50634—Continued. 

ob _ ‘There are numerous varieties of 0il palms along the West Airican coast ex- 
ye) enti sometimes for a distance of 100 or 125 kilometers. In 1909 the palm 
_ trees in West Airica produced more than 100,000 tons of oil and 250,000 tons 
gh. of palm kernels, and yet this is only a part, perhaps a third, of the amount 
that Africans could supply, allowing about another third, which is required 
en, the natives for food. (Adapted from The Monthly Bulletin of aE 
on Plant Diseases, vol. 2, p. 314.) 


Aid previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. satiny 


to 50647. 
i a Sinking, Kiangsu, China. Seeds presented by John H. Reisner, Univer- 
sity of Nanking. Received April 9, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Reisner. 


r 50635. ALEURITES FORD Hemsl. Euphorbiacezx. Tung-oil tree. 


pe “From Chuchow, Anhwei, north of Yangtze.” 


eo 


’ exh For previous introduction and description, see S. P. I. No. 44661. 

Dey i” 50636 and 50637. Cucumis sativus L. Cucurhbitacez. Cucumber. 
" 50686. “Chinese long green.” 50637. ‘‘ Chinese long white.’ 
50638. _ GLEDITSIA SINENSIS Lam. Cesalpiniacez. 


" at “4 handsome Chinese tree known as ‘Tsao-k’o shu,’ abundant throughout 
the Yangtze Valley up to 3,500 feet altitude. It grows 60 to 100 feet tall and has 
ee ul a a thick trunk, smooth gray bark, a spreading head with massive branches, 
‘sath pinnate leaves, and inconspicuous greenish flowers. The latter are fol- 
 Jowed by pods or ‘beans,’ which, when ripe, are black, 6 to 14 inches long and 
‘ _ three-fourths of an inch to 14 sates wide. These pods are broken up and are 
ay in general use for ordinary laundry work, producing a good lather in either hot 
; _ or cold water. They are also used in the process of tanning hides. The sapon- 


a0 aceous fat is contained in the pod itself, which is the only part utilized, the hard, 


flattened brown seeds being discarded.’’ (Wilson, A Naturalist in Western 

_ China, vol. 2, p. 71.) 

Pris For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45803. 

50689 and 50640. HeritANrHus ANNuUS L. Asteracex. Sunflower. 

80639.“ Black seeded.” 50640. ‘‘ White seeded.” 

A 50641. Jueians REGIA L, Juglandacez. Walnut. 

“From Pochow, Anhwei, China.” | 

eee: KOELREUTERIA APicuLATA Rehd. and Wils. Sapindacez. 

- A tree, 3 to 12 meters high, with a dense, spreading head and dark-gray bark- 
Pika, bipinnate leaves, 18 to 35 centimeters long, and erect terminal many- 

flowered panicles of yellow flowers which are sometimes used to make a yellow 

_ dye for cotton cloth and silk fabrics. Native to China. (Adapted from Sargent, 

a Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 2, p. 191.) | 

_ 90643. Ricinus communis L. Euphorbiacee. Caster-bean. 

. “Oastor beans.’’ 

50644. SPINACIA OLERACEA L. Chenopodiacee.  ~ - Spinach. 

“4 Zz “Chinese early long leaf.’ 


50645. STILLINGIA SEBIFERA (L.) Michx, Euphorbiacee. 


“A long-lived tree, 40 to 50 feet high, which occurs in all the warmer parts 
_ of China and is remarkable for the beautiful autumnal tints of its foliage. It 
| ‘yields the valuable Chinese vegetable tallow of commerce. In Hupeh, where 
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the industry is well looked after, the larger branches are kept ‘headed i in’? 
facilitate the gathering of the fruits. The fruits are three celled, flattene 
ovoid, and about 1.5 centimeters in diameter. When ripe they are blackisl 
brown and woody in appearance and are either gathered from the trees by han 
or knocked off by the aid of bamboo poles. After being collected, the fruits 
are spread in the sun, where they open, and each liberates three elliptical see ds 
which are covered with a white substance. This covering is-a fat or tallow an¢ 
is removed by steaming and rubbing through a bamboo sieve having meshes 
sufficiently small to retain the black seeds. The fat is collected and melte¢ 
afterwards it is molded into cakes, in which state it is known as the ‘pi-yu’ ¢ 
commerce. After the fatty covering has been removed the seeds are crushed 
and the powdered mass is subjected to partial roasting in shallow pans. Then | 
it is placed in wooden vats, fitted with wicker bottoms, and thoroughly steamed — 
over boiling water. Next, with the aid of an iron ring and straw, it is made into — 
circular cakes about 18 inches in diameter. These cakes are arranged edgeways — 
inalarge press, and, when full, pressure is exerted by driving in one wedge afte 
another, thereby crushing out the oil, which falls into a vat below. The ail 
expressed from the seeds is the ‘ting-yu’ of commerce. Very often no attempt — 
is made to separate the fat and the oil. The seeds with their white covering | 
are crushed and steamed together and submitted to pressure, the mixed product — 
so obtained being known as ‘mou-yu.’ The yield of fat and oil is about 30 per ~ 
cent by weight of the seeds. In China all three products are largely employed 
in the manufacture of candles. The pure ‘pi-yu’ has a higher melting point — 
than the ‘ting-yu’ or the mixture ‘mou-yu.’ All Chinese candles have an exte- — 
rior coating of insect white wax, but when made from ‘pi-yu’ only the thinnest 
possible covering of wax is necessary (one-tenth of an ounce to a pound). AJ 
three products of the vegetable-tallow tree are exported in quantity to Europe, 
where they are used in the manufacture of soap, being essential constituents of 
certain particular forms of thisarticle.’’ (Wilson, A Naturalist in Western China, 
vol. 2; p. 68.) : 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47363. 


50646. THEA SASANQUA (Thunb.) Nois. Theacez. 
(Camelia sasanqua Thunb.) 


A large, wide-spreading ornamental shrub or small tree common throughout 
the warmer parts of Japan. The branches are very slender, and in the wild 
plant the flowers are always white. It is a popular garden shrub, and unde 
cultivation forms with pink and rose-colored flowers are common. The seeds 
contain an inferior sort of oil used by the Japanese women for dressing thei 


hair. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 2, p. 394.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35248. 


50647. TooNA SINENSIS (Juss.) Roemer. Meliacez. 
(Cedrela sinensis Juss.) 


* A tree 80 feet high with a straight trunk, common in western wiper up to | 
4,500 feet. The young shoots are cooked and eaten asa vegetable. The valuable 
wood is beautifully marked with rich-red bands on a yellow-brown ground. 
Foreigners call it ‘“‘Chinese mahogany.’ It is easily worked, does not war} 
or crack, and is esteemed for making window sashes, door Jo1ste, and furniture. — 
(Adapted from Wilson, A Naturalist in Western China, vol. 2, p. 22.) | 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 38805. 
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Angophora cordifolia, 49841. 

Annatto tree, Biva orellana, 50222. 

Annona muricata, 49978, 49979. 
reticulata, 49980, 50211. 
senegalensis, 49843. 
squamosa, 50069, 50597. 

Anthistiria ciliata. See Themeda quadri- 
valvis. 

Apium graveolens, 49912, 50442. 

Arachis hypogaea, 49844, 49876, 49981, 

50382. 

Aralia cachemirica, 50580. 

Aroma, Prosopis vidaliana, 50381. 

Ash, Fraxinus floribunda, 50366. 

Asparagus spp., 49957, 49982, 50119. 
laricinus, 49815. 

wstilbe rivularis, 50362. 

Astrebla pectinata curvifolia, 50340. 
triticoides, 50341. 

Astrocaryum sp., 50591. 
jauart, 50468. 

Atalaya hemiglauca, 49891. 

Attalea cohwne, 50527. 

Avena sativa, 50349-50351. 

Avocado, Persea americana, 50584. 
wild, 50585. 


Babassu, Orbignya speciosa, 50594, 50595. 
Babul, Acacia scorpioides, 50109, 50110. 
Bactris gasipaes. See Guilielma speciosa. 
Balanites aegy ptiaca, 50120, 50121. 
maughamii, 50122. 
Barberry. See Berberis spp. 
Barleria lupulina, 49852. 
prionitis, 49853. 
Barley, Hordeum vulgare coeleste, 49808. 
Barosma betulina, 50123. 
crenulata, 50124. 
Baryzylum africanum, 50125. 
Bauhinia sp., 50127. 
reticulata, 50126. 
Bean, adsuki, Phaseolus angularis, 50533. 
common, * Phaseolus vulgaris, 50065, 
50172, 50173, 50250-50267. 
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Bean, jack, Canavali ensiforme, 49987. 
Lima, Phaseolus lunatus, 50217. 
mung, Phaseolus aureus, 49857, 49917, 

50171, 50248, 50249, 50348, 50384, 
50534. 


soy, Soja maz, 49828-49834, 49918- 


49920, 50385, 50440, 50441, 50522- 
50524, 50535, 50536. 
sword, Canavali gladiatum, 50383: 
tepary, Phaseolus acutifolius latifol- 
wus, 49820, 50169, 50170. 
yam, Cacara erosa, 49797, 50436. 
Yard-Long, Vigna sesquipedalis, 
50377, 50386, 50538. 
Beet, Beta vulgaris, 49913, 50443. 
Begonia spp., 50213, 50609-50613. 
convallariodora, 50212. 
Berberis sp., 50405. 
aggregata pratti, 49929. 
angulosa, 49924. 
beaniana, 49925. 
concinna, 49926. 
dubia, 49927. 
hookeri, 49933. 
lycium, 49928. ) : 
poireti, 50404, 
soulieana, 49930. 
thibetica, 49931. 
tischleri, 50288. 
umbellata, 49932. 
mallichiana. See B. hookeri. 
Berlinia sp., 4998. 
Beta vulgaris, 49913, 50443. 
Betula ermani, 50289. 
kenaica, 50290. 
Bichea sp., 49863. 
Bidens pilosa, 49959. 
Bilberry, red, Vaccinium vitis-idaea, 50344. 
Birch, Betula spp., 50289, 50290. 
Biza orellana, 50222. 
Blackberry, Rubus spp., 50293, 50328- 
~ 50330. 
Blumea balsamifera. 
Ser. 
Bothriocline sp., 49983. 
Brachiaria brizantha, 49984. 
Brachystegia spp., 49960, 50070, 50128- 
50131, 50207. 
Bramble, Rubus sp., 50401. 
Brassica pekinensis, 49914, 49915, 50444- 
50449. 
rapa, 50450. 
‘Bromus macrostachys lanuginosus, 49805. 
madritensis, 49806. 


See Placus balsami- 
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Buchu, Barosma crenulata, 50124. — ; 
Buckwheat, Fagopyrum vulgare, 50438 


Cabuyao. Citrus hystrix, 50309. 
Caeao, Theobroma cacao, 50501-50505. 
Cacara erosa, 49797, 50436. pape 
Caesalpinia pulcherrima, 49985, 500% 
50598. ; 
Cailliea nutans, 49816, 50132. o 
Caimito, Chrysophyllum cainito, 50471. 
Cajan indicum, 49850, 49986. “f 
Camelia sasangua. See Thea sasanqu 
Canavali ensiforme, 49987. | 
gladiatum, 50383. 
Canna spp., 50599, 50600. 
indica, 50072. 
Capriola incompleta, 50138. : 
Capsicum annuum, 49988, 50223. 
Capulin, Prunus serotina, 50604. 
Carica papaya, 50376. 
Carrot, Daucus carota, 49916. 
Caryocar villosum, 50469. 
Cashew, Anacardium occidentale, 49827 
50118. 
Casimiroa edulis, 50379. . 4 
Cassava, Manthot esculenta, 49838, 5008 
50388. / 
Cassia spp., 49991, 50134, 50470. 
alata, 49989. i 
didymobotrya, 49961. 
occidentalis, 49990, 50601. . 
Castor-bean, Ricinus communis, 50030, 
50031, 50083, 50084, 50271-50277, 506 648 | 
Casuarina torulosa, 49854. . | 
Catjang, Vigna cylindrica, 50537. 
Cedrela sinensis. See Toona sinensis. 
Cedrus atlantica, 50313. 
Ceiba pentandra, 50136, 50224. 
Celastrus spp., 50407. 
loesenert, 50406. 
Celery, Apium graveolens, 49912, 5042, | 
Celtis koraiensis, 50408. ce 
Cerinthe minor, 49867. . 
Chaetochloa sp., 49992. 
Chamaedorea sp., 50614. 
geonomaeformis, 50520. 
Chenopodium amaranticolor, 50137. 
Chrysanthemum coronarium, 50451. 
Chrysobalanus icaco, 50218. 
Chrysophyllum spp., 50472, 50473. . 
cainito, 50471. 0G 
Chrysopogon aciculatus, 50355. 
Cissus sp., 50474. 
hypoglauca, 49871. 


Rekdgaris, 49872, 49873, 50138- 


140, 50225, 50437. 


ir, - 50309. 

is deliciosa, 50326. 
8 Sp., 49905. 
sifolia, 49934. 


geuriana, 50336. 

integrifolia, 49809. 

Rive tana, 50337. 

~ montevidensis, 50391. 

% ehderiana, 49937. 

- veitchiana, 49938. 

viticell 49810. 

me sp., 49993. 

er, aa Trifolium pratense, 49884, 


nm 


el hlospermum hibiscoides. See Mazxr- 

milianea vitifolia. 

arabica columnaris, 50625. 

- maragogipe, 50626. 

_aruwimiensis, 50628. 

ca’ -phora sankuruensis, 50629. 

-congensis chalotii, 50630. 

- dewevrei, 50631. 

excelsa, 49962, 50141, 50632. 

urentii, 49963, 50142. 

sta. See C. laurentii. 

Fico Coffea spp. 

hur , Attalea cohune, 50527. 

ix lacryma-jobi, 50143. 

See Bichea sp. 

emeuienbihi 49824, 49826, 50583. 
ae * m spp., 49964, 49994, 50144- 


7 
=n 
ea 
BUN 


we 


ul-k i tree, Adenanthera pavonina, 


, Coriandrum sativum, 50452. 

wm sativum, 50452. 

Ps Zea mays, 49882, 49974, 50044- 

50067, 50284-50286, 50358. 

RUS 8p., 50409. 

poliop »phylla, 40411. 

walt ;, 50410, 

fir eabeli: 50412, 50413. 

or ae spp., 49846, 50004— 
é geen 50229-50231, 50581. 

ia sp., 50592. 
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Couroupita guianensis, 50475. 
Cowpea, Vigna sinensis, 50041, 
50090, 50192, 50282, 50387. 
Cracca spp., 49995, 49996. 
candida, 50363. 
Crataegus spp., 50414, 50415. 
— erenulata. See Pyracantha crenulate. 
Crepis breviflora, 50352. 
Crotalaria striata, 50226. 
Cucumber, Cucumis sativus, 50636, 
Cucumis melo, 50073. 
sativus, 50636, 50637. 
Cucurbita pepo, 49997, 50074, 50075 
Curcuma longa, 49877. 
Custard-apple, Annona reticulata, 49986, 
50211. 
Cyamopsis psoraloides. 
oloba. 
tetragonoloba, 49864, 49899-49904. 
Cyclamen rohifsianum, 50529. 
Cynodon incompletus. See Capriola im 
completa. 
Cyphomandra betacea, 49965. 


50042, 


50637. 


See C. tetragon, 


Dactyloctenium aegy ptium, 50227. 
Dalbergia hupeana, 50416. 
Dasheen, Colocasia esculenta, 50583. 
Datura metel fastuosa, 50228. 
stramonium, 50059. 
Daucus carota, 49916. 
Deutzia corymbosa, 49939. 
longifolia, 49940. 
veitchii, 49941. 
mollis, 49942. 


sieboldiana, 49943. 
vilmorinae, 49944. 
wilsoni, 49946. 
Dichrostachys nutans. See Cailliea nutans. 
Diervilla sessilifolia, 49945. 
Dioscorea sp., 50055. 
alata, 49825. 
Diospyros lotus, 49883, 49906. 
Diplorhynchus spp., 50147, 50148. 
Docynia indica, 50364. 
Dodonaea thunbergiana, 50399. 
itriquetra, 50400. 
Doryanthes palmert, 49359. 
Dracaena sp., 49998. 
Dracontium sp., 50476. 
Duggena panamensis, 50586. 


Echinochloa spp., 5047 750479. 
pyramidalis, 49999. 
stagnina, 49845. 
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Echinolaena polystachya, 50365. 
Eggplant, Solanum meiongena, 50035, 
50054. 
Elaeis guineensis, 49878, 50000, 50634. 
melanococca, 50480. 
Elephaniorriuza burchellii. See E. elephan- 
tina. 
elephantina, 50149. 
Eleusine aegypiiaca. See Dactyloctenium 
aegyplium. 
coracand, 49966, 50001, 50060. 
Elm, Ulmus pumila, 50588, 50589. 
Eragrostis curvula, 50150. 
Eriobotrya japonica, 49840. 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. See Ceiba 
pentandra. 
. Eriosema sp., 50002. - 
Erythvina caffra, 49817, 50151. 
Hithulia conyzoides, 50003. 
Eucalyptus sp., 49855. 
alpina, 49860. 
coccifera, 50208. 
jicifolia, 49842. 
muelleri, 50209. 
tereticorms, 49856, 50347. 
urnigera, 50210. 
Eugenia glaucescens, 50392. 
jambolana. See Syzygium cumini. 
Euonymus sp., 50417. . 
giraldu, 50418. 
ussuriensis, 50291. 
Eupatorium oblongifolium, 50393. 
Euterpe oleracea, 50481. 


Fagopyrum esculentum. See F. vulgare. 
vulgare, 50438. 
Fenne!, Foeniculum vulgare, 50453. 
Freus sp., 49849. 
involucrata, 50396. 
ribes, 50397. 
variegata, 50398. 
Fig. See Ficus spp. 
Flax, Iinum spp., 49898, 50160. 
New Zealand, Phormium tenax, 50174. 
Foeniculum vulgare, 50453. 
Fraxinus floribunda, 50366. 
Funtumia elastica, 50076. 
Fusanusacuminatus. See Mida acuminata. 


Garcinia sp., 50380. 

Garlic, Allium satiwwum, 50582. 
Gazania sp., 50152. 

Geijera parviflora, 49892. 
Gladiolus sp., 50056. 


Gloriosa sp., 49874. 


Gleditsia sinensis, 50638. 


Glycine hispida. See Soja mar. a 
Gnetum funicuiare. See G. indicum. — 
indicum, 49799. ‘ 
Gossypium spp., 49846, 50004-50006. 
50215, 50216, 50229-50231, 50581. | 
hirsutum. 50214. ‘ 
Gourd, Lagenaria vulgaris, 50157, 50333 a 
Grape, Vitis sp., 49823. ‘ 
Grass, Andropogon spp., 50590, 50593, 
50596. 
Astrebla pectinata curvifolia, 50340. 
triticoides, 50341. 
barley, Hordeum maritumum, 49807. 
Brachiaria brizantha, 49984. : 
Bromus macrostachys lanuginosus, 
49805, - is 


madritensis, 49806. B 
Chaetochloa sp., 49992. 7 
Capriola incompleta, 50133. ‘ 
Dactyloctenium aegyptium, 50227. 
Echinochloa spp., 50477-50479. 

pyramidalis, 49999. 

stagnina, 49845. 

Echinolaena polystachya, 50365. 
Eragrostis curvula, 50150. 
Heteropogon contortus, 50232. 
Kamerun, Holcus sorghum effusus, ; 
50010, 50011, 50077, 
Lasiacis divaricata, 50616. : 
lovi-lovi, Chrysopogon  aciculatus, 
50355. a 
molasses, Melinis minutiflora, 50162, 
Molinia caerulea, 50540. 
Natal, Trchainens, rosea, 50038, 50280, 
50281. 
Panicum sp., 50064. 

decompositum, 50342. 

laevifolium, 50166. 

maximum, 50081, 50244. LB 
Paspalum dilatatum, 50335. 

fasciculatum, 49865. 
Pennisetum setosum, 50246, 50247. 
sokwa, Echinochloa stagnina, 49845. 
Sporobolus sp., 49821. 

pyramidalis, 50037. 
Syntherisma sanguinalrs, 49814. 
tabucki, Holcus sorghum verticilliflo~ 

rus, 50008, 50009, 50012-50014, 

50016, 50078, 50233, 50234. : 

Themeda gigantea villosa, 50372. 
quadrwalvis, 50334. 


~ 


7 
i 
| 
q 


pre 


Ei 


T. zi cho pteryx diandra, 50039. 


achya biservata, 49973. 
um cylindricum, 49804. 
sa banksii, 50332. 

; monticola, 50153, 50154. 
parviflora, 50419. 

4 Owenia acidula, 49894. 
Eeewamnopsis tetragonoloba, 
49904. 

= guajava, 50605. 
a speciosa, 50482-50484. 
ia abyssinica, 50155. 

no adus chinensis, 50454. 


49864, 


— sp., 50408. 

, Crataegus spp., 50414, 50415, 

janthus annuus, 50639, 50640. 

leropogon contorius, 50232. 

biscus sp., 50007. 

-esculentus. See Abelmoschus esculen- 

tue: 

- abilis, 50156. 

s sorghum, 49801-49803, 49967, 49968, 

50015, 50017-50019, 50079, 50235, 

i 50236, 50378, 50531. 

sorghum effusus, 50010, 50011, 50077. 
— veraicilliflorus, 50008, 50009, 50012- 

~ x 50014, 50016, 50078, 50233, 

-- 0234. 

eysuckle, Lonicera spp., 49947, 50421. 

‘deum maritimum, 49807. 

vulgare coeleste, 49808. 

ranges robusta, 50367. 


», Chrysalars icaco, 50218. 
Spat 
i$ SP., 50062. 
, Astrocaryum sp., 50591. 
p. ibe Indigofera spp. 
90 era dosua, 50368. 

a tomentosa, 50369. 
a sp. 50020. 
Oe 50308, 50310, 50615. 
See J. pes-caprac. 
-caprae, 50237. 
ap. 50485. 
., 49908. 
dich che chotoma, 49907. 
olar , Syzygium cumini, 50525, 50608. 
ha curcas, 50021, 50239. 
ears, Coir lacryma-jobi, 50143. 


oba. 
= 
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Juglans regia, 50641. 
Jujube, Ziziphus jujuba, 49910, 50539. 


Kapok, Ceiba pentandra, 50136, 50224. 
Karroo bush, Penizia incana, 49819. 
Kigelia sp., 50022. 

Koelreuteria apiculata, 50642. 

Kokia drynarioides, 50624. 

Kokio, Kokia drynariotdes, 50624. 


Lactuca sp., 50063. 
sativa, 50455. 
Lagenaria vulgaris, 50157, 50333. 
Landolphia sp., 50158. : 
Lasiacis divaricata, 50616. 
Lebbeck tree, Albizzia lebbeck, 49956. 
Lebeckia sp., 49818. 
Lecythis sp., 50486. 
Leonotis sp., 50159. 
Lettuce, Lactuca sativa, 50455, 
Lilium philippinense, 50311. 
| Maly; Benguet, Liliwm  philippomense, 
50311. 
itandash Tilia sp., 50433. 
Linum narbonense, 49898. 
usitatissimum, 50160. 
Lobelia erinus microdon, 50161. 
nicotianacfolia, 50314. 
Lonicera sp., 50421. 
alpigena, 49947. 
Loquat, Eriobotrya japonica, 
" pipueanee macrocarpa, 50487. 
rivicoa, 50488. . 
Luffa aegyptiaca. See L. cylindrica. 
cylindrica, 50023. 
Lycopersicon esculentum, 50024, 50240. 


498-10. 


Malus sp., 50422. 
thiefera, 50423, 50431. 
Mamaca, undetermined, 50517. 
Mammea americana, 50489. 
Mamey, Mammea americana, 50489. 
Manduro, Balanites maughami, 50122. 
Manihot esculenta, 49838, 50080, 50388. 
glaziovu, 50241. 
utilissima. See M. esculenta. 
Manketti tree, Ricinodendron rautanenti, 
50029. 
Maple. See Acer spp. 
Maximiliana sp., 50490. 
Marimilianea vitifolia, 50602. 
Ma-yuen, Coir lacryma-jobi 
49798. 
Melinis minutiflora, 50162. 
Melothria spp., 50025, 50026. 


ma-yuen, 
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Hida acuminata, 49893, 50325. 
Mikania amara, 50394. 


Millet, pearl, Pennisetum glaucum, 50245. 
ragi, Hleusine coracana, 49966, 50001, 


50060. 
Milettia megasperma, 50518. 
Bomosa sp., 50603. 
Bmusops zeyheri, 50163-50165. 
Molinia caerulea, 50540. 
Moraea sp., 50061. 
Morning-glory. See Ipomoea spp. 
Mu-oil tree, Aleurites montana, 50353. 
Muskmelon, Cucumis melo, 50073. 


Naranjilla, Solanum quitoense, 50607. 
Nicotiana tabacum, 50242, 50312. 
Numphaea blanda, 50617. 


Dats, Avena sativa, 50349-50351. 
Okra, Abelmoschus esculentus, 49977. 
Onion, Allium cepa, 49911, 50346. 
Orbignya speciosa, 50594, 50595. 
Oryza spp., 50493-50495. 

latyfolia, 50491. 

sativa, 49879, 49880, 49969, 49970, 

50492, 50587. 

Oticia nuts, Couepia sp., 50592. 
Owenia acidula, 49894. 
Oxalis punctata glabrata, 49875 


Pacaya, Chamaedorea sp., 50614. 

Pachylobus sp., 50243. 

Pachyrhizus angulatus. 

Pai ts’al, Brassica pekinensis, 
49915, 50444-50449. 

Palm, Astrocaryum jauari, 50468. 
Chamaedorea geonomaeformis, 50520. 
Elaeis melanococca, 50480. 
Euterpe oleracea, 50481. 
Iriartea sp., 50485. 
macauba, Acrocomia 

50467. 
VMaximiliana sp., 50490. 
aul, Elaeis guineensis, 49878, 50000, 
50634. : 
Syagrus drudei, 50500. 
Trachycar pus martianus, 50373. 
Panicum sp., 50064. 
brizanthum. See Brachiaria brizan- 
tha. 

decompositum, 50342. 

laevifolium, 50166. 

maximum, 50081, 50244. 

pyramidalis. See Echinochloa pyra- 
midalis. 


sclerocar pa, 


See Cacara erosa. 
49914, 
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Papaya, Carica papaya, 50376. 

Parinari mobola, 50167, 50168. << 

Paspalum dilatatum, 50335. 

fasciculatum, 49865. 

Passiflora foetida, 50618. 

Pea, garden, Pisum sativum, 
50269, 50457. 

Peanut, Arachis hypogaea, 49844, 49876, 5 
49981, 50382. ; 


50176, 


Pear. See Pyrus spp. . 
Peltophorum africanum. See ‘Reka m 
africanum. % 

Pennisetum glaucum, 50245. 
setosum, 50246, 50247. 
typhoideum. See P. glaucum. 

Pentaclethra macrophylla, 50082. 

Pentzia incana, 49819. 

Pepper, red, . Paomeain annuum, 49988 

50223. 

Perilla frutescens, 50456, 50532. 

Persea americana, 50584, 50585. 
gratissima. See P. americana, 

Phaseolus acutifolius latifolius. 

50169, 50170. 

- angularis, 50533. . 7 
aureus, 49857, 49917, 50171, 50248, — 
50249, 50348, 50384, 50534. - 

lunatus, 50217. 
vulgaris, 50065, 50172, obs, 5025 - 
50267. | 

Philadelphus acuminatus, 49948, 
lewrsir, 49949. 
pekinensis, 49950. 

Phormium tenax, 50174. 

Photinia sp., 50370. 

Physalis sp., 50175. 
angulata, 50268, 50496. 
peruviana, 50027. 

Pigeon-pea, Cajan indicum, 49850, 49986, 

Pine, Chilgoza, Pinus gerardiana, 49889. 

Pineapple, Ananas sativus: 
(Belgian Kongo), 49835. 
Cayena, 50528. 
Guatemala Spineless White, 49861. 
Mauritius, 49896. . 
Ruby, 49895. 

Sarawak, 49897. 

Pinus gerardiana, 49889. 

Pistacia vera, 50057, 50058. 

Pisum sativum, 50176, 50269, 50457. 

Placus balsamifer, 50521. 

Plectronia sp., 49971. 

Poha, Physalis peruviana, 50027. 

i Potato, Solunum tuberosum, 50307, 50857. | 


49820, 


> ae 


s, 50095. 

50096. — 

osa, 50097. 

ora. See P. chilensis. 


eed sian, 50101. 
vidaliana, 50381. 
otea sp., 50028. 

unus amygdalus. See Amygdalus com- 
munis, 

_serotina, 50604. 

seu dart thria hookeri, 50052. 

= AC. nostylis. sp.; 50177. 

um guajava, 50605. 

re s sp., 50180. 
angolensis, 50178. 

percents, 50179. 

a peduncularis, 50371. 

i Siskin, Cucurbita pepo, 49997. 
a nha, Guilielma speciosa, 


eroca: Dt 


50482- 
raca: ha crenulata, 50292. 

Tus spp. 50543-50579. 

Betioyens 49862. 


voclit pennata, 50238. 
andong, Mida acuminata, 49893, 50325 


a, Raphanus sativus, 50458-50465. 
- nculus acris, 49811. 
oa 49812. 
“glacialis, 49868. 
ih us sativus, 50458-50465. 
berry, Rubus sp., 50619. 
rm s spp., 50424-50426, 50435. 
8 SPP, 50181, 50182. 
po anini, 50519. 
2, Oryza sativa, 49879, 49880, 50492. 
kin oo 49969. 
alu, 49970. 
Y el ow Early Ardizzone, 50587. 
wild, Oryza spp., 50493-50495. 
: ae latifolia, 50491. 
inodendron sp., 50270. 
‘autanenii, 50029. 
mus communis, 50030, 50031, 50083, 
0084, 50271-50277, 50643. 
via mucosa, 50497. 
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Rosa sp., 50428. 
banksiopsis, 50427. 
glutinosa, 49951. 
mollis, 49952. 
serafinii, 49953. 
webbiana, 49954. 
Rose. See Rosa spp. 
Rubber, Ceara. Manihot glaziovii, 50241. 
Rubber tree, Lagos, Funtumia elastica, 
50076. 
Rubus spp., 50328-50330, 50619. 
- alleghaniensis, 50293. 
biflorus quinqueflorus, 50294. 
coreanus, 50295. 
Alosculosus, 50296. 
giraldianus, 50297. 
lasiostylus, 50298. 
mesogaeus, 50299. 
nigrobaccus. See R. alleghaniensis. 
nutkanus, 50300. 
parvifolius, 50301. 
phoenicolasius, 50302. 
pubescens, 50303. 
ulmifolius, 50401. 
veitchir, 50304. 
zanthocarpus, 50305. 


Saccharum officinarum, 49887, 
50375, 50389, 50390. 
Sage, Salvia sp., 50331. 
Salvia sp., 50331. 
Sapindus senegalensis, 50032. 
Sapodilla, Achras zapota, 50466. 
Sapote, white, Casimiroa edulis, 50379. 
Scabiosa sp., 49909. 
Schotia transvaalensis, 50183. 
Sesame. See Sesamum spp. 
Sesamum angolense, 50034. 
orientale, 50033, 50085, 50086, 50439. 
Sida rhombifolia, 50606. 
Smilar sp., 50430. 
aspera, 50402. 
discotis concolor, 50429. 
Soapberry, Sapindus senegalensis, 50032. — 
Soja maz, 49828-49834, 49918-49920, 
50385, 50440, 50441, 50522-50524, 50535, 
50536. 
Solanum spp., 49972, 50036, 50087, 50088, 
50278, 50620. 
melongena, 50035, 50054. 
quitoense, 50607. 
tuberosum, 50307, 50357. 
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Sorghum, Holcus sorghum, 49801-49803, 
49967, 49968, 50015, 50017-50019, 
50079, 50235, 50236, 50378, 50531 

vulgare. See Holcus sorghum. 

Sour plum, Owenia acidula, 49894. 

Soursop, Annona muricata, 49978, 49979. 

Spinach, Spinacia oleracea, 49921, 50644. 

Spinacia oleracea, 49921, 50644. 

Sporobolus sp., 49821. 

pyramidalis. 50037. 

Squash, Cucurbita pepo, 50074, 50075. 

Stachys sieboldir, 50541. 

Staphylea pinnata, 50306. 

Stenocalyx sp., 50498. 

Sterculia sp., 50184. 

speciosa, 50499. 

Stillingia sebrfera, 50645. 

Strychnos sp., 50185. 

Sugar-apple, Annona squamosa, 

50597. 

Sugar cane, Crystalina, Saccharum offici- 

narum, 50389. 


50069, 


Kavangire, Saccharum officinarum, 
50390. 

Shamsara, Saccharum  officunarum, 
50374. 


Tani, Holcus sorghum, 50378. 

Uba del Natal, Saccharum offici- 
narum, 49887 . 

Vellai, Saccharum officinarum, 50375. 


Sunflower, Helianthus annuus, 50639, 
50640. 

Swartzia madagascariensis. See Tounatea 
madagascariensis. 


Syagrus drudet, 50500. 
Syntherisma sanguinalis, 49814. 
Syzygium cumini, 50525, 50608. 


Tamarind, Tamarindus indica, 50186. 
Tamarindus indica, 50186. 
Tangerine, Citrus nobilis deliciosa, 50326. 
Taro, Colocasia esculenta, 49824, 49826. 
Tecoma sp., 50621. 
Tephrosia candida. See Cracca candida. 
Teramnus labialis, 50356. 
Terminalia sericea, 50187, 50188. 
Thalictrum angustifolium, 49869. 
chelidonii, 50338. 
elegans, 50339. 
medium, 49813. 
Thea sasanqua, 50646. 
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Themeda gigantea villosa, 50372. 
quadrivalvis, 50334. 
Theobroma spp., 50512-50515. 
cacao, 50501-50505. 
grandiflora, 50506-50508. 
mcrocarpa, 50509. 
speciosa, 50510, 50511. 
Tilia sp., 50432. 
Tithonia rotundifolia, 50279. — 
speciosa. See T. rotundifolia. 
Tobacco, Nicotiana tabacum, 50242, 50312. 
Tomato, Lycopersicon esculentum, 50024, 
50240. ¥ 
Toona sinensis, 50647. 
Tounatea madagascariensis, 50189. 
Trachycarpus martianus, 50373. . 
Tree-tomato, Cyphomandra betacea, 49965. | 
Tricholaena rosea, 50038, 50280, 50281. 2 
Trichopteryx diane 50039. 
Trichosanthes quinquangulata, 49858. 
Trifolium pratense, 49884, 49888. 
Trisetum flavescens, 50542. 
Tristachya biseriata, 49973. 
Triticum aestivum, 49800. 
cylindricum, 49804. 
vulgare. See T. aestivum. 
Triumfetta rhomboidia, 50040. 
Tung-oil tree, Aleurites fordu, 50635. 
Turnip, Brassica rapa, 50450. 


Uapaca sp., 50191. 
sansibarica, 50190. 
Ulmus pumila, 50588, 50589. 4q 
Undetermined, 49839, 49886, 49975. 
49976, 50051, 50053, 50068, 50091, 50199- — 
50206, 50287, 50516, 50517, 50622, 50623. | 
Urena lobata, 50089. 4 


Vaccinium vitis-idaea, 50344. 

Vangueria infausta, 49822. 

Vetch, Vicia spp., 50315-60324. 

Viburnum sp., 50433. 
shensianum, 50434. 

Vicia angustifolia, 50316. 
atropurpurea, 50322. 
bithynica, 50315. 
dasycarpa, 50318. 
sativa, 49885, 50317, 50319-50321. 
sepium, 50323. 
sylvatica, 50324. 
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p., 50043, 50283. 
ndrice 50537. . ; 

ca, 49870. . 

sa. See V. luiea. 

quipedalis, 50377, 50386, 50538. 
ensis, 50041, 50042, 50090, 50192, 


ypo glauca. See Cissus hypoglauca. 
dzeia subterranea, 49881. 


1 t, Juglans regia, 50641. 


armelon, Ciirullus vulgaris, 49872, 
19873, 50138-50140, 50225, 50437. 
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Wheat, common, Jriticum aestivum, 
49800. 

Whitewood, Atalaya hemiglauca, 49891. 

Wilga, Gevera parviflora, 49892. 


Yam, Dioscorea sp., 50055. 
Dvioscorea alata, 49825. 


Zea mays, 49882, 49974, 50044-50050, 
50067, 50284-50286, 50358. 
Zelkova sinica, 50530. 
Ziziphus spp., 50196-50198. 
jujuba, 49910, 50539. 
mucronata, 50194, 50195. 
sativa. See Z. jujuba. 
spina-christi, 50343. 
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TORY OF SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED BY 
a OF FOREIGN SEED AND PLANT INTRO- 
JOTION DURING THE PERIOD FROM JUNE 1 10 
PTEMBER 30, 1920 (NO. 64; NOS. 50648 10 51357). 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


tte period covered by this inventory ee agricultural 
rs were in the field for the Bureau of Plant Industry. Wilson 
noe se his plant hunting in Guatemala and Costa Rica, 
‘ter a brief stay in the Canal Zone, commenced work in the 
an highlands. Dr. H. L. Shantz was making his way 
es. East Africa, preparatory to coming iowa the Nite 
aa ock, who has joined the force of this office and has 
ean agricultural explorer for it, was on his way to Siam 
jurma to search for seeds of the tree which yields the chaul- 
re aol ‘that has proved so successful in the treatment of leprosy. 
sent in from the island of Oahu (Territory of Hawaii) 
y tree hibiscus (/Zibiscus brachkenridgei, No. 50693), bearing 
wil owers 6 inches across. 

sig uatemala Mr. Popenoe sent in the zacate blanco (/xophor- 
1 etus, No. 50650), one of the best native forage grasses for 
places such as the Ey erglades. From the region around El 
1 J ilo, Guatemala, which is exceedingly dry for a large part 
, he sent a collection of flowering trees and shrubs which 
and a home in southern Florida and California. 
F openoe also obtained seeds of a rare species of Persea (P. 
a; No. 51032), related to the avocado, which bears racemes 
kc: fruits the size ot large peas. No Evthar lof nob ehanean 
Sa stock for the avocado remains to be seen. Certainly the 
lo industry is becoming of such importance as to warrant 
sembling of all the species of the genus Persea, to which the 
lo k longs, pr eparatory toa systematic study of oe possibili- 
rt sreeding purposes. 

Pe pay palm (Guiitelma, utilis) , a very soeatalt food plant 
Rica, Mr. Popenoe thinks is remarkably promising, It 
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is a slender palm which bears as much as 125 pounds of dry mealy — 
fruits that, when boiled in salted water, resemble chestnuts in texture ~ 
and flavor. It bears in 6 to 8 years, lives to be 50 years old, is the 
favorite vegetable fruit of the Costa Ricans, and a most importa 
commercial product. Every attempt should be made, Mr. Popenoe 
thinks, to cultivate this in western Florida, where it may succeed. 
His discovery of seedless forms (Nos. 51091 and 51092) in Costa _ 
Rica is worthy of special mention; and we wish to record here our 
appreciation of the gifts of éffshoots of these palms by Dofia Amparo > 
de Zeled6én and by Alfredo Brade, as also the assistance rendered 
Mr. Popenoe, during his stay in Costa Rica, by Otén Jiménez, an 
active young botanist of San Jose. | 

From Zanzibar in June, 1920, Doctor Shantz shipped a most 
remarkable collection of 241 introductions (Nos. 50726 to 50966) — 
obtained by him in the region of Nyanza, Lake Tanganyika, Dar es 
Salaam, Urundi, and Ujiji. These represent, in the main, varieties 
of the grain fo vegetable crops of the native no Ara tribes 
of this interesting region, and out of the collection can hardly fail 
to come strains of aaettie beans, corn, or other plants which, 
through breeding, will age to our own AS erie varieties of these 
crops are characters as resistance to drought or disease. * 

The dahlia has become of such importance to our horticulture 
and there are so many breeders of it that a collection of tree dahlias - 
(Dahlia spp., Nos. 51086 to 51090) from Costa Rica can zcarcela 
fail to be of interest as material for breeding purposes. _ 

Mr. Popenoe’s wild raspberry (Rubus eriocarpus, No. 51094) from 
10,000 feet altitude on the slopes of the Volcano Irazu may prove of 
¥ abet to breeders, 

Ideal street trees are an asset to any country, and Mr. Popenoe, 
in getting seeds of the mufieco (Cordia nitida, No. 51118) of Costa — 
ee may have introduced a valuable one for southern Florida. 4 

The tacaco (Polakowskia tacaco, No. 51122). like the chayote of 
Guatemala, is a favorite vegetable among Costa Ricans and accord= 
ing to Mr..Popenoe deserves to be i bieoeea by selection. 

ere the well-known collector, Carlos Wercklé, Mr. Popenoe 
procured a new fruit tree of the genus Coccolobis (No. 50683) and 
an as yet undetermined fruit tree (No. 50692) which he thinks may 
be a new genus; both have tart edible fruits of some promise. ‘a 

The new and handsome shrub (Wercklea insignis, Nos. 51124 and 
51125), named for Mr. Wercklé and having bright-lilac flowers re- 
sembling in size and form the well- known Hibiscus osa- snensts, 
may grow in California and Florida and become popular. 

From Bogota, Colombia, Mr. Popenoe sends a wild blackberry 
(Rubus urticaefolius, No. 51354), from an altitude of 5,000 feet, and 
Erythrina edulis (No. 51357), the seeds of which furnish an impor- 
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at article of food on the western slopes of the Cordillera Oriental. 
hes e seeds are sometimes 2 inches long and when cooked are:more 
ereeable in flavor and more delicate than the ordinary bean. 
So little has been done in the way of selecting superior seedlings 
Bithe tropical fruits that Mr. Popenoe’s diaery of a variety of 
he soursop (Annona muricata, No. 51050), which is more produc- 
ive than the ordinary seedling and has unusually handsome fruits, 
vi interest tropical horticulturists generally. 
de: A. Hamilton, of Cairns, northern Queensland, Australia, be- 
li apYes his new Shiared Tinned Lima bean (Phaseolus lunatus, No. 
0999) is better adapted to subtropical regions than Burpee’ s Bush 
am | 

Dr. Proschowsky, of Nice, France, sends in Alectryon subcinereum 
Yo. 51000), a relative of the lychee; he suggests that it may prove 
good stock for that valuable,Chinese fruit tree. 
Mr Macmillan sends in seeds of the giant bamboo (Dendro- 
alamus giganteus, No. 51026) of the Malay Peninsula, which grows 
more than 100 feet tall and 30 inches in circumference. As it seeds 
sry infrequently, this variety should now be given a thorough trial 
Beerthern Florida. 
a Me . Poynton, of Auckland, New Zealand, presents seeds of the 
0) cial tree (1/ gepaiderss tomentosa, Sa 51048) which grows 
I the shores of the North Island. Its thick evergreen leaves with- 
tand salt spray remarkably well, and in the New Zealand summer 
he plant is covered with a profusion of scarlet blossoms. It should 
de useful on the shores of California. : 
There is something peculiarly romantic in Mr. Poynton’s story of 
how the beautiful puka tree (Meryta sinclairii, No. 51049) of New 
’ ealand was saved, after it had become so nearly extinct that there 
emained only 27 Pe hente of it on some small islands in the Hauraki 
(; all the trees now planted in the parks and gardens of that 
0 Bry came from cuttings of these specimens. It has the largest 
eaves of any plant in New Zealand. 
Urnamental-berried house plants which will keep their freshness 
and their show of fruits for a long time are not common, and Mr. 
eb on may have found a new one in his as yet undetermined 
ecies of Ardisia (No. 51052) from Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. 
Bepebnson’s introduction of two new species of the true pepper 
s. 51059 and 51060), which have a slightly different flavor from 
| at of the commercial species,.P. nigrwm, may have some economic 
mportance for tropical horticulture. 
_ The passifloras, or passion fruits, form a fascinating field for the 
lant breeder, and it,is hard to understand why no one has studied 
herr i; especially since there are forms like Passiflora macrocarpa 
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(No. 51099) which vor delicious-flavoréd fruits He size ‘of a man’ 
head. 
A new lawn grass audits brevifolius, No 51110) for alkaline 
soils will interest a wide circle of those who live in the Southwest 
some of whom doubtless know its sender, Dr. R. H: Forbes, whe 
lived in Arizona for many years’ before tie went to Egypt. 
A wild species of tulip (Z’ulipa stellata, No. 51113) from Punjab 
India, with pure-white petals and bulbs which are frequently eaten 
by the East Indians, may interest the bulb growers and hybridizers. 
Crotalarias appear to be excellent nitrogen gatherers in the sandy 
soils of Florida, and a new one (Crotalaria verrucosa, No. 51119) ) 
from Puntar enas, Costa Rica, is worthy of a fair trial. | 

The pandan has become so thoroughly at home in Florida that 
many horticulturists will be glad to try the four species (Pandanus 
spp., Nos. 51135 to 51138) sent in from Buitenzorg by the Java _ 
Department of Agriculture. & 

The accoub of Syria (@undelia tournefortii, No. 51142) appears — 
to be a promising new vegetable. It is a perennial spiny composite, 
similar to the globe artichoke but said to be suiperior to it. 

The accounts of the mowra tree of India ((fadhuca indica, No. 
51155) are so remarkable that efforts ought to be made to establish 
this species on the dry waste lands of Florida, where its unusually 
sweet, edible blossoms could be utilized for alcohol manufacture. 
Single trees have been known to yield 300 pounds of flowers which 
pala from 40 to 70 per cent of invert and cane sugar mixed. 

A collection of Wright’s new peaches and apples (Nos. 51162 
51179) from Wacklana, New Zealand, including thé Alpha apple, 
which he considers the earliest of all apples, will interest breeders 
of these fruits. Ni Y 

Wester sends in a new green-leafed vegetable for the South in 
his Talinum (No. 51193) a relative of purslane, which he ‘reports ’ 
makes an excellent dish for the table. 1 

s 
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Bischofia trifoliata (No. 51194), the Javanese timber and shade 
tree, 1S proving such a beautiful thing in southern Florida that 
Fierivtadtk of it as a street tree is contemplated. 

Eugenia curranii (No. 51201) from the Philippine Islands, accor de 
ing to Wester, bears immense quantities of fruits suitable £6 pre-_ 
serves. ; 

The leaves and stems of a form of Chenopodium album (No. 
51214), which is closely related to our-own lamb’s- -quarters, according 4 
to Mr. Carter, of Calcutta, are used as greens in India, and th 7 
seeds are eaten as a cereal. The hill tribes of the western Hima- 4 
layas cultivate this species as one of their principal crops. | 

Doctor Shantz finds the ati grass (Heteropogon contortus,' No. 
51226) of the region about Nairobi to be an excellent forage grass, 
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ind recommends it for Arizona, New Mexico, and the pinelands of 
Florida. His hedge plant (Coleus barbatus, No. 51239), producing 
| masses of sky-blue flowers, will be a desirable novelty if it proves 

hardy. é 
_ QO. F. Cook has pointed out that we have in the driest desert 
region of California a leguminous tree (Olneya tesota, No. 51254), 
the beans of which when roasted resemble peanuts. These Olneya 
ees, as they are called, are among the most attractive trees of our 
Southwest. They 4 Seed trial in other desert regions of the world. 
_ The iburu (Digitaria iburua, No. 51257), a cereal grown by the 
natives of Northern Nigeria and producing a small, pure-white grain, 
is already under observation by Mr. Piper, who considers it worth 
while from the standpoint of a forage crop. 
_ Perhaps the macui (Solanum sp., No. 51265) which Mr. Johnson 
finds in use among the Kekchi Indians of Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala, 
may be what we are looking for as a summer green vegetable for the 
South. He says the tender. young tips are widely used and have an 
excellent flavor. 
_ The fufu grass (Pennisetum purpureum, No. 51286), of Rhodesia, 
1s found by Mr. Holland, of Port Elizabeth, South Africa, to be 
softer, sweeter, and more succulent than Napier grass, and this for- 
age crop may prove superior to the latter in our Southern States. 
The botanical determinations of seeds introduced have been made 
and the botanical nomenclature revised by H. C. Skeels, and the de- 
scriptive and botanical notes have been arranged by G. P. Van 
Eseltine, who has had general supervision of this inventory. The 
Manuscript of this inventory has been prepared by Miss Esther 
A. Celander and Miss Patty T. Newbold. 

Davip Farrcui4p, 

Agricultural Explorer in Charge. 
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1648. ScuizosracHyuM sp. Poacee. Bamboo. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Plants presented by Dr. J. C. Koningsberger, 
. director, Java Botanic Garden, through K. Heyne, Department of Agri- 
» culture. Received June 8, 1920. 


Late in 1915 L. C. Westenenk, a resident of Benkulen, Sumatra, while on 
t p through the highlands of Kroe, found this solid-stemmed bamboo. 
terial was sent to the garden of the Museum of Economic Botany, in Buiten- 
r a where it grew abundantly, flowered, and fruited. This bamboo forms 
hee about 7 meters (24 feet) high; the green stems are 3 centimeters 
e than an inch) thick, with joints about 25 centimeters (10 inches) long. 
fapted from Teysmannia, vol. 30, p. 846.) 

pris 


9 to 50651. 


Eales the city of Guatemala, Guatemala. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, 
_ Agricultural Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Received June 8, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


50649. ANANAS SATIVUS Schult. f. Bromeliacez. Pineapple. 


“(No. 373.) Suckers of the Montufar pineapple, a variety grown in 
_ the lower Motagua Valley, notably at the station of Montufar, whence 
_ the name. The plants forwarded under this number were obtained from 
~ the grounds of the United Fruit Co. hospital at Quirigua. 

“The plant is large and has slender, finely serrate leaves, not notice- 
. ably recurved. The fruits may be termed medium to large in size, 
_ being commonly 6 to 8 inches in length and oblong in form. The lines 
_. marking the carpellary divisions are not deeplyeincised, and the eyes, 
therefore, are not prominent. The surface is dull yellow in color, more 
commonly greenish yellow, because the fruits are not left on the plant 
ae _ «Until fully ripe. The flesh is light yellow, very juicy, with abundant 
_ aroma and rich flavor. It is not so delicately flavored nor so sweet 
as the Smooth Cayenne; but impresses me as considerably better than 
_ the Red Spanish. The variety is one which I have not seen elsewhere. 
- It is forwarded for trial in connection with the Hawaiian experiments.” 
: _ For previous introduction, see S. P, I. 49370. 


] t should be understood that the varietal names of fruits, vegetables, cereals, and other 
if 8 used in these inventories are those which the material bore when received by the 
f Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction; and further, that the printing of such 
here does not constitute their official publication and adoption in this country. 
2 different varieties are studied, their identity fully established, their entrance into 
aerican trade forecast, and the use, of varietal names for them in American litera- 
comes necessary, the foreign varietal designations appearing in these inventories, 
? cases, will undoubtedly be changed by the specialists interested in the various 
3. of plants and the forms of the names brought into harmony with recognized 
tan codes of nomenclature. 
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50649 to 50651—Continued. 


50650. IxoPHORUS UNISETUS (Presl) Schlecht. Poacez. Grass 


“(No. 872a.) Zacate blanco. Seeds of a native grass from Quirigua 
in the lower Motagua Valley. Altitude, 250 feet. ‘ 
“This is considered one of the best native forage grasses of its 
region. Its leaves, which are succulent and about half an inch wide 
reach a height of about 2 feet. The plant seems to thrive in moist 
places and is worth testing in the Everglades region of southern Florida.” 


50651. Pinus oocarPa Scheide. Pinacee. Pi ne, 


“(No. 372a. Herb. No. 975.) From the Finca Moca, San Francisco 
Miramar, Patulul. Altitude about 3,200 feet. Seeds of a white pine, 
abundant on the lower slopes of the Veleano Atitlan. It yields good 
lumber and is cut for this purpose.” ’ 


50652 to 50678. 


From the city of Guatemala, Guatemala. Seeds collected by Wilson ' 
Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer of the United States Department of Agri- | 
culture. Received June 8, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. | 

(Nos. 345a to 370a. April 23, 1920.). The following have been collected at 
El Barranquillo. Many of these species I have seen in bloom and consider 
promising. Some of the others I have taken upon the recommendation of © 
Fernando Carrera, who has collected the seeds. a 

“The region from which they come is exceedingly dry for a large part of — 
the year, but is never cold; it does not seem certain, therefore, that these 
plants will stand the cold winters of California and Arizona, though they 
should be adapted to resist the dry atmosphere. It seems likely that most of | 
them will succeed in southern Florida.” — 

50652. ALVARADOA AMORPHOIDES Liebm. Simaroubaceex. 


(No. 355a. Herb. No. 956.) Pluwmajillo.. Described as a tree about | 
25 feet high; which produces an abundance of white flowers in January.” — 
50653. CAFSALPINIA EXOSTEMMA Moc. and Sesse. Czesalpiniacez. i 

“(No. 350a. Herb. No. 974.) Carcomo. A leguminous shrub, reaching 
about 10 feet in height and producing terminal racemes of flowers some- — 
what resembling those of Caesalpinia pulcherrima, particularly in color, 
which is a combination of yellow and light orange-scarlet.” 
50654. CaAssIA BICAPSULARIS L. Cesalpiniacee, j 

“(No. 361a.. Herb. No. 969.) Cola de pato. Described as a small — 
tree which produces yellow flowers in March.” ¢ 


4 
4 
A 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. 44128. 
50655. CASSIA EMARGINATA L. Ossalpiniaces. ¢ 
“(No. 362a. Herb. No. 959.) Vainillo: Described as a medium-sized 
tree which produces yellow flowers in March.” “a 
50656. CyYDISTA PUBESCENS Blake. Bignoniacee. . ine 
“(No, 368a.. Herb. No. 980.) Cainpana. Described as a vigorous 
climber which produces handsome pink flowers.” Z 
50657. EUPHORBIA LEUCOCEPHALA Lotsky. Huphorbiacee. 
(No. 359a.) Flor de pascua. Described as a small tree bearing white q 
flowers at Christmas time (hence thé name flor dé pascua, or Christm as : 
flower). Said to be particularly handsome.” “a 
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30652 to 50678—Continued. . 

>» 950658. Macrosceris opovata H. B. K, Aselepiadacer. 

* "No. 336a. ’ Herb. No. 970.) Chununo. Described'as a climbing plant 
which produces reddish purple flowers in January.” 

50659. GUAIACUM GUATEMALENSE Planch. Zygophyllacez. 


; _ “(No. 364a. Herb. No. 952.) Guayacan. The Guatemalan lignum- 
: vg Nate, a small tree which is covered in February or March with lavender- 
blue ‘flowers. i 


For previous introduction, see S..P. I. No. 47900. 


.) (§,,50660, HarmMarToxyLUM BRASILETTO Karst. Czesalpiniacer, 


pou! "© (No, 848a. Herb. No. 936.) Brazil. A handsome flowering tree. It 
">" @rows to about 15 feetin height, is spreading in habit, and during the 
»”- early spring is covered with small vellow flowers.” 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 44456. 
ie ify 50661. IPOMOEA Sp. :Convolyulaces: ) Morning-glory. 


* (No. 360a.) Bejuco blanco. A climber, ‘said to produce large white 
flowers in December.” 


_, 30662. JACQUINIA GRACILIS Mez. Theophrastaceex. 


“«(No, 306a. Herb. No. 957.) Duruche.. Described as a small tree, 
producing in January many fragrant yellow flowers.” 


.» +» 50663. Jacquini eRAcitis Mez. Theophrastacee. 


“ (No. 356a.) Duruche. Described as a small tree, producing in 
January many fragrant yellow flowers.” 


Do! 0950664. MANxrMILiangs vitiFonra ( Willd.) Krug and Urb. | Cochlosperm- 


ra 


&§ (Cochlospermum hibiscoides Kunth. ) [acez. 


“ (No. 346a.) Tecomasuche. A handsome plant, first introduced from 

+, Guatemala in 1917; but it has seemed worth while to obtain additional 

seed. In habit it is a small tree, with long, stiff unbranched growths 

from the main trunk, terminating in clusters of leayes which fall during 

the dry Season and are replaced by clusters of flowers of the form and 
color “of large California poppies (Eschscholtz ‘ia californica). 


Tor previous introduction, see S. P. I, 44821, 
1» 50665. PETREA ARBOREA H..B. .K. Verbenacee. 


duo “(No. 365a. Herb. No. 954.) Cuero de zapo: This is one of the 
finest flowering climbers of the Tropics. It is occasionally seen in 
southern Fiorida gardens, but is deserving of much wider cultivation in 
|. that region than it,enjoys at present. It is.a vigorous climber, with 
oblong deayes about: 4. inches ,in;length and harsh to the touch, and 
trusses of star-shaped. flowers of sky sblue color. It blooms more or less 
. _ throughout the year, but is fairly covered with POM s, in the early 
-* 7 P 

Ste, spring. 
; For previous introduction, see S. Pp. L No. 49031. 
50666. PHYLLOCARPUS SEPTENTRIONALIS Donn. Smith. Gzesalpiniacee. 
»“(No, 345a.) Flor de, mico: (monkey flower). From El Barranquillo, 
rent of El Progteso, altitude about 1,800 feet. This unusually 
handsome flowering tree was introduced in 1917, but at that time only 
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50652 to 50678—Continued.. . 
a small quantity of seed could be obtained. I have, therefore, bite 
an additional supply, so that the species can be given a wide trial ; 
the Tropics and Subtropics.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44775. 
50667. PLocOSPERMA BUXIFOLIUM Benth. Loganiacer. . 
“(No. 357a. Herb. No. 972.) Barreto. Described as a small tree 
reaching about 20 feet in height and producing in April small purple 
flowers.” 
50668. PLUMERIA ACUTIFOLIA Poir. Apocynaces. 
“(No. 354a.) Palo de la Cruz. Known in English as frangipani, the 
source of the perfume of the same name. A stiff, erect, small tree, 
reaching about 25 feet in height, the branches naked except for clusters 


clusters of single white, star-shaped flowers of delicious fragrance, 
This species is probably already known in Florida, as several plumerias 
are grown there to a limited extent; but it deserves much wider dis— 
semination than has yet been given it in that State.” 

50669. PopoPpTERUS GUATEMALENSIS Blake. Polygonacez. 

“(No. 349a. Herb. No. 973.) Cruzito. A small tree or large shrubil 
which produces in February and March a profusion of small white flowers: 
of peculiar form. A curious and beautiful plant.” : 
50670. SAPINDUS SAPONARIA L. Sapindacee. ; 

“(No. 352a.) Jaboncillo. One of the soapberries. See S. P. I. No 
49781 [324a].” 
50671. SECURIDACA SYLVESTRIS Schlecht. Polygalacez. 

“(No. 347a. Herb. No. 964.) Choreque. A vigorous climber, produc 
ing trusses of reddish purple flowers. A handsome thing.” 

50672. STIGMAPHYLLON sp. Malpighiacez. F 

“(No. 351a.) Coralillo. Said to be a red-flowered climbing plant. I 

- am not familiar with it.” f 
50673. TABEBUIA Sp. Bignoniacez. 

“(No. 366a.) Cacho de chibo. Described as a medium-sized tree pro- 
ducing small white flowers in January.” 
50674. VERNONIA PATENS H. B. K. Asteracez. F 

“(No. 358a. Herb. No. 960.) Suquinay. Described as an arborescent 
shrub, about 10 feet high, bearing many small white flowers about the 
first of March.” 

50675. (Undetermined. ) 

“(No. 369a.) Granadillo. Described as a medium-sized tree which 
produces in December an abundance of small white flowers.” 
50676. SrmarnouBa GLAucA DC. Simaroubacez. 

“(No. 3538a. Herb. No. 982.) Jocote mico. Described as a small tree 
which produces attractive flowers followed by terminal racemes of plum- 
like fruits said to be edible.” 

50677. KARWINSKIA sp. Rhamnacez. 

“(No. 370a.) Manzanito. Described as a medium-sized tree which 

produces small white flowers in January.” 
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0652 to 50678—Continued. 


50678. AScCLEPIAS CURASSAVICA L. Asclepiadacez. 


“(No. 367a.) Viborana. Described as a small tree which produces 
small red flowers in March.” 


60679 to 50681. 


From San Jose, Costa Rica. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
- Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received June 
26, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


50679. GUILIELMA UTILIS Oerst. Pheenicacee. Palm. 
(Bactris utilis Benth. and Hook.) 


“(No. 391a. June 7, 1920.) Pejibaye palm. Seed of a remarkable food 

plant, of ancient cultivation in Costa Rica, and certainly deserving of 

_ wide dissemination in the Tropics. Pittier says: ‘The Indians [of Costa 
Rica] have cultivated it since a remote period, and it is not now known in 
the wild state.” And Gagini quotes Alcedo to the effect that the fruit 
is almost the only food of the Guaimies and the Indians of southern 
Talamanca, in this country. It is to-day grown commercially in the 
vicinity of Tucurrique, on the Atlantic side, and is also known on the 
Pacific side, though not so abundant there. In the markets of San Jose 
the fruit is always in great demand and fetches a high price. The name 
is sometimes written pejivalle, pijivay, and pixbay; it is pronounced 
pe-he-vy-e, with the e’s short. 

“The palm is a beautiful pinnate-leaved species, with a slender trunk 
‘reaching to 50 feet, though commonly not more than 35 feet. The leaves 
resemble those of Cocos plumosa and other palms of that type, while the 
trunk is armed from top to bottom with thin, sharp spines about 2 inches 
long. Flowers are produced in spring, from March to June (occasionally 
at other times of the year), and are followed by stout racemes of fruit 
which matures principally in the autumn. The racemes sometimes weigh 
25 pounds, and as many as five or six are produced by the palm in a 
single crop. The individual fruits are top shaped, up to 2 inches long, 
yellow to deep orange, with a thin skin, and a hard seed in the center 
surrounded by abundant flesh of orange or yellow color, firm texture, 
and dry, farinaceous character. Seedless varieties are known, and since 
these can be propagated, like date palms, by means of offshoots, of 
which the plant produces several in the course of its life, the establish- 
ment of superior forms should be simple. 

“The pejibaye, which is’ one of the most popular of all Costa Rican 
fruits (though it should not, perhaps, be called a fruit, except in 
the botanical sense), is prepared for eating by boiling it for three hours 
in salted water, after which the skin is pared off with a knife, and 
the flesh, which strikingly resembles boiled chestnuts in appearance and 
flavor, is eaten without seasoning of any sort. Doubtless the fruit 
would lend itself to many uses, such as stuffing for fowl, but it is 
so good in its simple form that. Costa Ricans have not sought to 
improve it by bringing it under the influence of the culinary art. 

_ “The palm is said to come into bearing at 6 to 8 years from seed, 
@ and to live at least 50 years. It is found in Costa Rica from sea 
level up to 5,000 feet elevation, but in extremely wet regions above 
4,000 feet some of the palms do not bear. The ideal region for it seems 
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50679 to 50681—Continued. | san 2008 


to be, in this country, between 2,000 ate 3,000 or 3,500 feet nae whe 
the rainfall is not great. It does not appear to be particular as regar d 
soil. 4 

“The fruit contains about 40 per cent of Carbohydrates. “and ac 
cording to an analysis made in San Jose, one pound ofthe flesh repré 
sents 1,096, calories of eNergy, which entitles the pejibaye to serious 
consideration as a food plant. All in all, it seems to me that it 
should be widely planted in tropical regions. In the United States 
it may perhaps succeed in southern Florida, but the Re Rg Cali. 
fornia is probably too cool for it.” 


For previous. introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44268. 


50680. PERSEA AMERICANA Mill. Lauracex. Avocado 
(P. gratissima Gaertn. f.) . 


“(Nos., 382 and 395. May 27, 1920, and June 9, 1920. Cuttings of 
Avocado No. 42, from the residence of Margarita Mufioz, 4a Avenida 
Este and 5a Calle Sur, San Jose.) This avocado was called to my 
attention by Don Anastasio Alfaro, Director of the National Museum. 
He recommends it as one of the finest known to him, and a variety 
of unusually late ripening season. The parent tree, which stands 
in a small back yard, about 10 feet from a house, is 30 feet high, slender 
in form, with a straight trunk 15 inches thick at the base, branched 8 
feet above the ground. At this time (June, 1920) the fruits are not 
half grown, but judging by their present appearance, anda plaster of 
Paris model. made last year by Sr. Alfaro, it is possible to say that 
the form is oyal to broad pyriforia and that it is up to one pound 
in weight. The color is said to be green, the seed not unreasonabl 
large, and the fiesh of excellent quality. The season of ripening is 
September to November, sometimes to December. Most of the avocados 
in this region ripen in August and September. The tree is a heavy 
bearer, the fruits sometimes being produced in clusters of two or.three.” 
50681. Rusus sp. Rosacez. Blackberry. 

“(No. 390a. June 7, 1920.) A wild blackberry which occurs in the 
vicinity of San Jose. The seeds sent under this number are from fruit 
purchased in the market. This species produces fruits about an inch 
long, in form and general character resembling the cultivated blackber- 

- yies of the North. The quality is fairly good, though the flavor is ¢ 
trifle too acid. Of interest agate to those engaged in peeing new 
forms of blackberries.” 


50682 to 50685. 


From San Jose, Costa Rica. Collected by Wilson Popence, Agricultural — 
Explorer of the United States Department of ves dtirayr pi! Received June © 
15, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 7 } 
50682. CHAYOTA EDULIS Jacq. Cucurbitacere. — Chayote. 

(Sechium edule Swartz.) : 

“(No. 380a. May 27, 1920.) A good variety of chayote from the San 
Jose market. The fruits are broadly obovoid in form, nearly round, 
about 3 inches long, and waxy white. There are a few short spines on 
the surface.” a 
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682 to 50685—Continued. 

50683. CoccoLosis sp. Polygonacez. 

2 “(No. 376. May 27, 1920.) Plants presented by Carlos Wercklé, El 
’ Coyolar, Costa R’ca. Mr. Wercklé described this as a small tree, ever- 
green, much branched, and handsome in appearance. It produces blue- 
black fruits the size of small plums, with juicy flesh of acid, somewhat 

astringent flayor, good. for making jellies and preserves and also for 
eating out of hand when of a good variety. The single stone is rather 

large. This plant may succeed in southern Florida. It is from the low- 
lands of Costa Rica and hence tropical in its requirements.” 

50684. Maranta sp. Marantace. 

B° “(No. 377. May 27, 1920.) Lairen. Roots presented by Carlos 

Wercklé, El Coyolar, Costa Rica. A plant allied to arrowroot and 

greatly resembling it in appearance. It yields large numbers of plump 

tubers, 2 to 4 inches long. These contain much starch, and can be 
eaten when boiled, though they never become soft or mealy. Mr. 

Wercklé thinks the species may be of value as a source of starch be- 

cause of the large quantity of tubers which each plant produces.” 


50685. NECTANDRA GLABRESCENS Benth. Lauracex. 


mat “(No. 379a. Seed from Rancho Redondo, near San Jose, elevation 
yg: about 1,500 meters. May 27, 1920.) A round-topped tree growing to 
about 40 feet, and producing fruits which look like small avocados of 
Y the Mexican race. They are obovoid in form, nearly 2 inches long, with 


a thin black skin and yellow flesh of oily texture and strong aniselike 
- taste which niakes them inedible. Of interest as a possible stock plant 
for the avocado.” 


50686 and 50687. 
From Kisantu, Belgian Kongo. Seeds presented by Father H. Vanderyst. 
id Received June 29, 1920. 
50686. ANDRopOGON sp. Poacer. Grass. 
Numbered for convenience in testing by the Office of Forage-Crop In- 
vestigations. 
50687. BRACHIARIA BRIZANTIIA (Hochst.) Stapf. Poacez. Grass. 
(Panicum brizanthum Hochst.) 
Broth: ie tall grass, especially on the higher land. It is very abundant on 
. the uplands and forms a large part of the great grass cover of this 
:. grassland country.” (Shantz.) 
__. For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49687. 
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0688. Persea AMERICANA Mill. Lauracee. Avocado. 

oi  (P. gratissima Gaertn f.) , 

mn Fr om San Jose, Costa Rica. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Iex- 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received June 


x 15, 1920. ; 
7 (No, 485.)”"  (Popenoe.) 
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50689 and 50690. . | 3002 ot S8a8 
From Kisantu, Belgian Kongo. Seeds reesei ti by Father H. Vanderys 
Received July 29, 1920. i Q 


50689. CHAETOCHLOA sp. Poacer. ~ Grass 


Numbered for convenience in testing by the Office of Forage-Crop In 
vestigations. : 


59690. CHAFTOCHOLA LOteSeENS (Weigel) Stuntz. Poacee. Grass 


Numbered for convenience in testing by the Office of Forage-Crop In 
vestigations. 


50691 and 50692. 


From San Jose, Costa Rica. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. satin June 
15, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


50691. Runus cLaucus Benth. Rosacen. | Andes be y. 


“(No. 3878a.. Seed from Rancho Redondo, near San Jose. May 27, 
1920. Herb. No. 988.) Mora de Castilla. This is either the same 
species sent from northern Guatemala under the name of tokan-uuk, or 
one of very similar character. The plant resembles the tokan-uuk ve ry 
closely, and the fruit is of the same size and form but lighter in color, 
being of a light-red shade. It has a delicious aroma, suggesting ‘straw: 
berries. The fruit is oblong or somewhat ovate, up to an inch in length, 
‘very plump, soft and juicy when ripe. Several species of Rubus are 
given the common name mora de Castilla: this is used to indicate, iz 
fact, any Rubus that produces good fruits of ss ef or “raspberry y 
character.” 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. pel 
50692. (Undetermined.) 


“(No. 375a. May 27, 1920.) Fruta de pava.. Plants presented by 
Carlos Wercklé, of El Coyolar, Costa Rica. A large tree native to this 
region. Mr. Wercklé believes it is a new species, perhaps representing a 
genus not yet described botanically. The fruit is about an inch long, 
shining black, with dark-purple flesh inclosing a single elongated stone. 
The flavor is agreeable, not sour but sometimes astringent.. The young 
fruits are yellow, later turning red, then black. It is from the low- 
lands and likely to succeed in the United States only, in southell n 
Florida.” 


50693. Hieiscus srackenripcer A. Gray. Malvacez. 
From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seed presented by J. F. Rock. Received Ju ne 

30, 1920. ' ¥ 

“A striking and well-marked rather rare species with a ee erect stem, 

4 to 5 feet high, stiff spreading branches, and rather stout, very leafy flower: - 
ing stalks. It is worthy of cultivation on account of its showy yellow flowers. 
The smooth, bright-green leaves on long petioles are rounded in outline, 34 to 
4 inches in diameter and 5 to T7-lobed, somewhat resembling those of the 
common grapevine. The spreading yellow corolla is about 6 inches acre SS. 
Found in the scrub vegetation of the leeside of Oahu, Hast and West Maul 
and Lanai.” (Rock.) 
A wild shrub of this species and a single flower are shown in Plates I and ; 


Inventory 64, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE I. 


A NEW AND BRILLIANT HAWAIIAN HiBiscus. (HIBISCUS BRACKENRIDGE! A. 
GRAY, S. P. I. No. 50693.) 


This extremely rare species of Hibiscus, which Mr. Rock found growing among the stones at the base 
ofa cliff on the windward side of the island of Oahu, is a thing of rare beauty when covered with 
its large yellow flowers. Since it grows under arid and rather severe conditions it may be found 
useful as an ornamental plant in some parts of tropical America which, because of unfavorable 
climate and soil, are not well suited to the cultivation of many of the common tropical orna- 
mentals. (Photographed by J. F. Rock, Oahu, Hawaii, March, 1918; P27003FS.) 


Inventory 64, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE II. 


A HAWAIIAN HIBISCUS THAT SHOULD BE WIDELY CULTIVATED. (HIBISCUS 
BRACKENRIDGE! A. GRAY, S. P. |. No. 50693.) 


The deep canary-vellow flowers of this exceedingly rare Hibiscus are 6 inches across. 
wild plants are in existence (one is shown in Plate 1), and the species seems not to have found its 
way into American horticulture, although Hillebrand called attention to the possibilities of its 


Only a few 


culture more than 30 years ago. (Photographed by J. F. Rock, Oahu, Hawaii, March, 1918; 


P27004FS.) 
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394 to 50709. 


#* From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, Department 
-, of Botany and Forestry. Collected by A. Schwarz near Tjibodas, Java. 
_ Received June 29, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Schwarz, 


50694. Arpizztia MoNTANA (Jungh.) Benth. Mimosacee. 


A shrub or small tree with spreading branches and oblong-linear silky 
pubescent or glabrous leaflets. The flowers are on very short pedicels 
in cylindrical spikes. The somewhat falcate pods contain brownish 
black seeds. Native to Java. (Adapted from Valeton, Boomsoorten 
van Java, vol. 1, p. 295.) 


50695. ALTINGIA EXcELSA Noronha. Hamamelidaces. 


“A magnificent. tree of the tropical evergreen forests of the Indian 
Archipelago and northeastern India. In Java it yields in small quantity 
an odorous medicinal resin known in Europe as storax, which is obtained 
by incisions in the trunk; the tree is not regularly cultivated. The 
soft reddish gray wood with lighter streaks is used in Assam for 
building and ordinary domestic purposes.” (Watt, Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India, vol. 1, p. 201.) 

: >> 50696. Exarocarrus spHAERICUS (Gaertn.) Schum. Elmocarpacee. 
(Z£. ganitrus Roxb.) 

“ Diianitu.” — 

A large tree found in Nepal, Assam, and the Konkan Ghats. The 
hard-grooved and elegantly tubercled nuts are polished and made into 
rosaries and bracelets. They are frequently set in gold and are often 
imported from Singapore, where the tree is common. (Adapted from 

- Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, vol. 3, p. 205.) 
50697. Ficus nora (Blanco) Merr. Moracee. Fig. 

A medium-sized tree with broadly ovate leaves 15 to 25 centimeters 
long, more or less pubescent; numerous green or purplish, pear-shaped 
receptacles, 3 centimeters in diameter, are borne in masses on special- 
ized leafless branches from the trunk and larger branches. This tree is 
common in the Philippine forests both in the lowlands and in the hills, 
reaching a height of 8 to 10 meters. The abundant milky sap when 
coagulated is similar in appearance and physical characteristics to the 
gum of Achras zapota (the gum chicle of commerce) which is used in 
the manufacture of chewing gum. (Adapted from Merrill, New or 

f Noteworthy Philippine Plants, No. 2, Bureau of Government Laboratories, 
» - No, 17, p. 10.) | 

50698. Ficus oporata (Blanco) Merr. Moracez. Fig. 
_ A Philippine tree, 15 to 18 feet high, marked by its peculiarly strongly 
’ inequilateral, very rough, fragrant leaves which are sublanceolate with 
a one-sided rounded margin at the base. It is not very well known. 
_ (Adapted from Blanco, Flora de Filipinas, vol. 3, p. 89.) 


50699. Ficus utmiroria Lam. Moracez. Fig. 


A Philippine plant with gray, woody branches covered at the tip with 
ea short rigid hairs. The ovate scaly leaves, unequally acuminate at base 
and tip, are sparsely bordered with shallow teeth which form remark- 


®p rs 
c 


~*~ solitary and are the size of a small cherry or currant. (Adapted from 
La Marck, Encyclopédie Méthodique Botanique, vol. 2, p. 499.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35449. 
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50700. Ficus sp. Moracez. 


(Noe. 217% F ; 
50701. PARKIA TIMORIANA (DC.) Merr. Mimosacee. Cupar 2 
(P. roxburghii G. Don.) BOG ‘ 
“(No, 1183.)” 


A huge and remarkably handsome quick-growing tree, attaining a 
height of 120 feet or more, with a Clear smooth trunk and beautiful, fine- 
feathery pinnate leaves. _Native to Malaya, Burma, etc., it has been in- 
troduced into and become well established in Ceylon, thriving in the moist 
low country up to 2,000 feet. The clusters of long pods contain a quantity 
of white, powdery, farinaceous substance. TFasily propagated by seed. 
(Adapted from Macmillan, Handbook of Tropical Gardening and Plants 
ing, p. 811.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47948. 


50702. PTEROSPERMUM sp. Sterculiacez. 
“(No. 1182, from Siam.)” 
50703. QUERCUS JAVANICA (Blume) Drake. Fagacer. Oak. 
“(No. 1112.) Passang batoe.” 


An exceedingly beautiful tree with oblong-lanceolate glabrous tawny 
leaves; the aments and young leaves are reddish tomentose. (Adapted 
from Blume, Bijdragen tot de Flora van Nederiandsch Indié, vol. 1, 
D. 525.) 


50704. QUERCUS THELECARPA Miquel. Fagacex. Oak. 
“(No. 1111.) Passang soeroe.” 


A tree 25 meters tall with very smooth coriaceous leaves, shining above 
and glaucescent beneath. The cups of the sessile fruits are 12 milli- 
meters high and 40 millimeters across. The thick hull is broadly ovate 
with a prominent graceful tip. The semiglobose acorn, 20 to 25 milli- 
meters high, and 23 to 34 millimeters broad. is somewhat furrowed. 
Native to Java. (Adapted from Valeton, Boomsoorten van Java, vol. 


10, p. 28.) 

50705. QUERCUS sp. Fagacez. Oak 
“(No. 1110.) Passang bodas.” 

50706. QUERCUS sp. Fagacee. Noss Oa 
“(No. 1109.) Passang djamba.” 

50707. QUERCUS sp. Fagacee. ; Oak. 


(No. 1113.) Passang keyan or keang.” 
50708. QUERCUS sp. Fagacez. Oak. 
(No. 1114.) Passang tonogo.” 
50709. ScHIMA NORONHAE Reinw. Theacece. 


A tree 30 to 60 feet high, with elliptic-acute leaves 6 inches long, lead i 
colored above. The white fragrant flowers are in a loose terminal corymb. Js 
Native to the eastern Indian Peninsula from Tenasserim to Penang. 
(Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 1, p. 289.) 
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710.. Prewcouas sp. Aracez. Taro. 


it fy | Brom Quinto do Palheiro, Funchal, Madeira. Tubers presented by J. 
<f Ernest Blandy, American consul. Received June 18, 1920. 


ae lailchos branca. A variety of taro apparently identical with the yellow 
ta myah grown in the coast regions of South Carolina and Georgia. The corms 
a re intensely acrid in the raw state and require boiling for fully two hours 
9 destroy this property and render them edible. They are of very pronounced 
flavor, but are preferred to most other taros by those who have acquired 
the ‘taste for them. The buds are white, and the skin is without color beneath 
the brown fiber. It is of interest to note that the other taro, igname vermeilho, 
cultivated in Madeira, is apparently identical with the blue tanyah of the 
South Atlantic States.” (R. A. Young.) 

_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 19996. 


Ss a 

50711 to 50725. 
_ From Darjiling, Bengal, India. Seeds presented by G. H. Cave, curator, 
Lloyd Botanic Garden. Received June 30, 1920. 


50711. Acacia CATECHU L. Mimosaceze. 


A moderate-sized deciduous tree, common in most parts of India 
and Burma, with dark-brown much-cracked bark, bipinnate leaves, 
and spikes of white or pale-yellow flowers. The plant yields a pale- 
yellow gum, and a dull-red dye can be obtained from a solution of 
catechu, the commercially important astringent resinous extract obtained 
from the chopped wood by boiling for 20 hours. 

Kath, largely used as an ingredient in the betel-leaf preparation 
which the natives are so fond of chewing, is a crystalline substance 
deposited upon twigs placed in the boiling solution of chopped wood. 
It is the kath in combination with lime in the betel-leaf preparation 
which gives the teeth and lips the red color so characteristic of Hindus. 
Continued use blackens the teeth. ; 

The sapwood is yellowish white; the tiaarewoba is either dark or light 
- red and extremely hard. The wood is very durable, seasons well, and 
takes a fine polish. It is not attacked by white ants or by teredo. It 
‘is used for agricultural implements and wheelwright work. The fuel 
of the dead trees is much valued by goldsmiths and is one of the best 
woods for making charcoal. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the 
_ Beonomic Products of India, vol. 1, p. 27.) 
' -~‘For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45954. 


_ 50712. Avsizzia CHINENSIS (Osbeck) Merr. Mimosacee. 
. (A. stipulata Boiv.) 


_ A shade tree of easy culture, which is a native of continental and 
insular southern Asia, extending to the Himalayas and China and ascend- 
sa ing to altitudes of 4,000 feet. (Adapted from J/ueller, Seiect Extra- 
cae Tropical Plants, p. 30.) 

B . BH 


_ ». For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42856. 


» 


4 50713. ALBizzIA LEBBECK (L.) Benth. Mimosacez. Lebbeck tree. 


A large deciduous spreading ornamental tree exceedingly good for 
; avenues. Its roots do not penetrate very deep. It grows in the ever- 


 sreen mixed forests in the sub-Himalayas from the Indus River east- 
Eh 
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ward, in Bengal, Burma, central and southern India, ascending to 5, 000 
feet in altitude. The bark is used in tanning; and the oil extracted from 
the astringent seeds is considered useful in laneuer. The leaves are used 
for camel fodder, and the tree is often cultivated for this purpose. It may 
be propagated readily by cuttings, grows rapidly, and flourishes in almost 
any soil, especially on canal embankments and roadsides, affording both 
fodder and fuel where these are otherwise scarce. The sapwood 
white, and the heartwood is dark brown, hard. shining, mottled, with 
deeper longitudinal streaks. It seasons, works, and polishes well, and 
is fairly durable. It is used for picture frames, sugar-cane crushers, 
furniture, buildings, canoes, and wheelwork. (Adspted from Watt, Die- 
tionary of the Economic Products of India, vol. 1, ,\p. 156.) 


For prey ious introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42809. e 
90714. ALNUS NEPALENSIS D. Don. Betulacez. 

A deciduous tree with elliptic-lanceolate entire or subentire leaves and 
fruiting spikes in large erect panicles; the nutlets have a membranous 
wing. Native to the temperate Himalayas and the Khasi Hills. 
(Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 5, p. 600.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47635. 

50715. BERBERIS NAPAULENSIS (DC.) Spreng. Berberidacew. Barberry 


A shrub, native to the temperate Himalayas and the Khasi Hills 
3 to 20 feet high, leafy near the top only. The bipinnate leaves are 
coriaceous and the erect racemes of fascicled yellow flowers are fol- 
lowed by bitter, violet-glaucous berries. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora 
of British India, vol. 1, p. 109.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47646. 
50716. BomBAxX MALABARICUM DC. Bombacacez. 


A very large deciduous tree with branches in whorls, spreading hori- 
zontally, and the stem with large thorny buttresses. It is native to the 
hotter forests of India and Burma, and is the largest and most character- 
istic tree of eastern Rajputana. The trunk and branches are covered 
with large corky prickles. The inner bark yields a good fiber, suitable 
for cordage; the seeds yield the so-called silk’ cotton, too short and too 
soft to be spun, but largely used for stuffing pillews, ete., and for gun 
eotton. The flower buds are eaten as a potherb. The leaves and twigs 
are lopped for fodder. (Adapted from Wati, Dictionary of the Econo 

: Products of India, vol. 1, p. 156.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48025, 
50717. -ERIOBOTRYA HOOKERIANA Decaisne. Malace2. 

A small robust tree with ellipti¢-lanceolate coarsely serrate coriaceous 
leaves, thickly covered with rusty tomentum when young, glabrous whet 
old. The panicles of white flowers are followed by yellow ellipsoid fruits, 
three-fourths of an inch long.. Native to the eastern Himalayas, Sik- 
kim, and Bhutan, at altitudes of 4,000 to 6.500 feet. (Adapted from 
Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 2, p. 371.) 


50718. LoBELIA ROSEA Wall. Campanulacee, 


A tall suberect herb, 4 to 12 feet high, with short cranial ho i 
zontal with drooping tips, and narrowly lanceolate leaves, 6 inches long, | 
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3 507 11 to 50725—Continued. . 

. velvety above. The rose or white flowers are crowded in short racemes. 
Native to the subtropical Himalayas from Kumaon to Bhutan, and the 
Khasi Hills at altitudes up to 4,000 feet. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora 
of British India, vol. 8, p. 427.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49648. 
50719. MiscANTHUS NEPALENSIS (Trin.) Hack. Poacesx. Grass. 
A perennial grass with erect stems 3 to 6 feet high and linear leaves 

6 to 18 inches long. The 1-flowered spikelets are partially enveloped in 
a tuft of long, silky, shining, golden yellow hairs. Native to the tem- 
perate Himalayas at altitudes of 5,000 to 8,000 feet, and to the Khasi 
and Naga Hills. (Adapted from Collett. Flora Simlensis, p. 590.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47785. 
50720. Morus 1npica L. Moracee. Mulberry. 

A moderate-sized deciduous tree or shrub, found in the temperate 
Himalayas from Kashmir to Sikkim, ascending to 7,000 feet. It is 
largely cultivated in many parts of India for purposes of silk culture. 
The fiber was in very early times used by the Chinese for paper making 
and the twigs left by the silkworms and now thrown away might yield 
gocd half stuff for the paper maker. The fruit has an agreeable aro- 
matie and acid flavor. The leaves are also valuable for fodder. 
(Adapted from Waitt, Dictionary of the Hconomic Products of India, 
vol. 5, p. 281.) 


50721. PyGcEUM ACUMINATUM Colebr. Amygdalacez. 


An evergreen tree with glabrous oblong-lanceolate leaves, 4 to 6 inches 
in length and equally long racemes of yellow-green flowers. The dark- 
purple drupe is 1 inch in diameter. Native to eastern Bengal and the 
Khasi Hills. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 2, 
Dp. 318.) 

50722. QuERCUS INCANA Roxb. Fagacee. Oak. 


A large evergreen tree found on the temperate Himalayas from the 
Indus River to Nepal, between altitudes of 3,000 and 8,000 feet. In 
spring it becomes purplish owing to the brush of fresh new leaves, which 

' are softly tomentose. The bark yields a small quantity of a reddish fawn 
eoloring matter which can be used in dyeing silk and cotton. The galls 
are used in the Punjab for dyeing hair. The bark is extensively em- 
ployed for tanning purposes. The acorns form the astringent medicine 
known in the Punjab bazaars as balfit; they are greedily eaten by 
monkeys and bears. The leaves are extensively lopped for fodder. 
(Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, 
vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 382.) . 

50723. RuBUSs ROSAEFOLIUS J. E. Smith. Rosacee. 


An erect, branching Himalayan shrub which is very attractive be- 
cause of its evergreen foliage, delicate white flowers, and especially its 
bright-red fruits, charming to the eye but rather insipid to the taste. 
(Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 6970.) 
| |. For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 39658. 

50724. Sarrinpus muxKorosst Gaertn. Sapindacee. Soapberry. 
A tree 60 to 80 feet high, known as the hou-erh-tsao, which occurs 
throughout the Yangtze Valley up to altitudes of 3,000 feet. The 
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50726 to 50966. 
From Zanzibar, Zanzibar. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricul- 
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panicles of flowers are followed by shining brown, onda fruits abdul 
the size of large marbles. The fruits are used for washing white < clothes, 
being considered for this purpose superior to Gleditsia pods. (Adap od 
from Wilson, A Naturalist in Western China, vol. 2, p. 72.) a 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 26280. 
50725. SPATHOLOBUS PARVIFLORUS (Roxb.) Kuntze. Fabaces, 
(S. roxburghii Benth.) ‘a 
A gigantic climber common in the forests of the lower Himalayas in 
northeastern India and in Ceylon. A red gum resembling kino .exudes 
from this plant; the seeds yield an oil used for cooking and for annoint- 
ing purposes. A fiber obtained from the bark is twisted into ropes and 
bowstrings. (Adapted from Wait, Dictionary of the Economic Produces 
of India, vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 319. 


ry 
ond] 


tural Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received 
June 8, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. ; 
50726. AMARANTHUS sp... Amaranthacee. | Amaranth. 
“(No. 871. Nyanza, Urundi. March 19, 1920.) . The leaves constitu 
the African spinach extensively eaten by natives and Huropeans. Grown 
about every cabin.” i 
50727. ANANAS SATIVUS Schult. f.  Bromeliacez. Pineapple. 
“(No. 941. Zanzibar, Zanzibar. April 6, 1920.) A large type; not 
grown very extensively near Zanzibar.” | 
50728. ANNONA MuURICATA L. Annonacee. Soursop. 
“(No. 624. Kigoma, Tanganyika Territory. February 20, 1920.) Prob- 
ably the same as No. 511 and 527 [S. P. L ge. 35695 and 49979]. It 
is grown in many places and yields a heavy. crop.” i= 
50729 and 50730. ANNONA RETICULATA L. Annonacez. Custard-apple 2. 
50729. “(No. 620. Kigoma. February 20, 1920.) Probably the 
same as sent before. This fruit is planted almost everywhere in 

the European settlements. It is probably less abundant than the 
soursop.” 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 49289. 

50730. “(No. 869. Nyanza, Urundi. March 19, 1920.) Locally them 
often turn dark blue and dry up without ripening. due to drought.” 
50731. ANNONA SENEGALENSIS Pers. Annonacez. ’ 
“(No. 667. M’Sala, Urundi. February 24, 1920.) Seed from an o d 
fruit. I have had no opportunity to test this ae? Leaves very large 
and broad.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I,. No. 38525. 


50732. ARACHIS HYPOGAEA L. Fabacex. Peanut. 

“(No. 639. Kigoma. February 21, 1920.) Peanuts. They are grown 
everywhere with corn, manihot, ete. A very pmesenge: element of diet; 
much more widely grown than Voandzeia.” 


~ 
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3 to 50966—Continued. 
r ade ARECA cCATECHU L. Phenicacer. Betel-nut palm. 


a - —*(No. 924. Malongwe, Tanganyika Territory. March 29, 1920.) The 
nut is chewed by almost everyone with pepper leaf, tobacco, lime, and 
gambier.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45478. 


“9 50734. BAUHINIA KAPPLERI Sagot. Czsalpiniacer. 
: wr, (No. 918. Tabora, Tanganyika Territory: March 27, 1920.) <A hand- 
+ some pink-flowered tree, like a mopaine [Copadiva mopane] with long 
pods (6 inches) and small seeds buried in flour.” 
50735. Byrsocarpus sp. Connaracee. 
“(No. 698. Nyanza, Urundi. February 29, 1920. Herb. No. 692.) A 
* beautiful small shrub with bighly ornamental ripe pod and seed.” 
4 50786 to 50738. CAJAN INDICUM Spreng. Fabacee. Pigeon-pea. 
50736. “(No. 660. M’Sala. February 24, 1920 Herb. No. 680.) 
io: A tall pea same as No. 531 [S. P. I. No. 49986] and grown by 
all natives both in the Kongo and about Lake Tanganyika. 
Usually eaten as a green pea; grows on woody bush 6 to 8 feet 
high.” 
50737. “(No. 930. Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika Territory. Apfil 1, 
1920.) A gray or light chocolate pigeon-pea.” 
50738. “(No. 934. Zanzibar. April 6, 1920.) Pigeon-pea similar to 
No. 930 [S. P. I. No. 50787].” 
507389. CANAVALI GLADIATUM (Jacq.) DC. Fabacee. Sword bean. 
“(No. 910. Kigoma. March 26, 1920.) <A very large red bean, many 
in a pod. From gardens.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44806. 
50740. Canna sp. Cannacee. Canna. 
“(No. 708. Nyanza, Urundi. March 2, 1920.) Abundant in the 
Kongo and occasional here. Seed used in rattles at the dances, which 
seems to be its chief. use by the natives.” 
50741. Canna sp. Cannacece. : Canna. 
De “(No. 868. Nyanza, Urundi. March 19, 1920.) Red canna; seeds 
used in rattles for dancing.’’ 


a 


50742 and 50743. CapsicuM ANNUUM L, Solanacez. Red pepper. 
50742. “(No. 626. Kigoma. February 20, 1920.) <A long red pep- 
- per, the principal type grown here. It is one-eighth of 2n inch in 
diameter.” 
50743. “(No. 627. Kigoma. February 20, 1920.) A small red pep- 
per, globular, and about one-fourth of an inch in diameter.” 


2 3 nd part CASSIA SIAMEA Lam. Cvzesalpiniacer. 
Pe “No. 643. Ujiji, Tanganyika Territory. February 22, 1920. Herb. 
“No. 676.) One of the principal street trees.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42362. 


. or 50745 and 50746. Crips PENTANDRA (L.) Gaertn. Bombacacer. Kapok, 
(Hriodendron anfractuosum DC.) 


| 
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50745. “(No. 6738. Nyanza, Urundi. February 27, 1920.): a¢ 
planted along the walks; also used as a street tree in towr ns 
These trees are branched from the base and have very smc i 
green bark. The cotton is not used by the natives.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49442. 

50746. “(No. 765. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) Bombax ¢ 
kapok, a very attractive street tree with green bark and leave 
like Manihot. This tree was planted everywhere by the German 
and they are supposed to have perfected machinery to weave 
silk cotton into cloth.” 


50747. Cissus sp. Vitaces. 


“(No. 776. Nyanza, Urundi.. March 9, 1920. Herb. No, 706.) 
ampelopsis or grapelike vine; a few dark fruits.” 


50748. CLEMATIS sp. Ranunculacez. Clematis 


“(No, 848. N’guno N’gano, Urundi. March 17, 1920.). A low herk 
like clematis.” 


50749. CrAcca PoLysTACHYA (KE. Mey.) Kuntze. Fabacez. 
(Tephrosia polystachya KE. Mey.) 
“(No. 697. Nyanza, Urundi. February 29, 1920. Herb. No. 693.) 
legume with pink flowers and small hairy pods,” 


50750. Cracca sp. Fabacer. 


“(No. 731. M’Sala, Urundi. March 7, 1920. Herb. No. 704.) A sma 
wild bean very abundant on sandy soil.”* 


50751. CroTaLaria striata Schrank. Fabacex. : 
“(No. 678. Nyanza,.Urundi. February 28, 1920.) A plant with ver} 
small flowers arranged in spikes.” 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 34670. 


50752. CrRoTALARIA Sp. Fabacee. . 


“(No. 661. Nyanza, Urundi. February 26, 1920. Herb. No. 709.) ; 
tall yellow-flowered attractive crotalaria which bears a heavy crop ¢ 
seed and may be valuable as a green manure or as a fiber plant.” 


50753. CROTALARIA Sp. Fabaces. 


“(No. 671. M’Sala. February 24, 1920.) An unusually prolific an 
large-podded crotalaria, probably the same as No. 661 oe P. I. No. 50752] 
or No. 672 [S. P. I. No. 50754].” . 


50754. CrRoTALARIA Sp. Fabacee. 


“(No. 672. M’Sala. February 24, 1920.) With smaller pod, but 
very heavy yield. Similar to No. 671 [S. P. I. No. 50753]. I have not 
seen these plants: used. here by the hatives, but they have ornamental 
value if no other.’ 
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50726 to 50966—Continued. 
; 50755 to 50757. Cucumis sativus L. : Cucurbitacer. Cucumber. 
(50755. “(No. 641. Ujiji. February 22, 1920.) A large cucumber, 
8 inches long and 4 inches in diameter, of very good flavor. It 
looks more like a squash. I have been unable to get a thoroughly 
ripe fruit. These seeds are somewhat immature.” 
50756. ‘“(No. 925. Malongwe. March 29, 1920.) .A brown-skinned 
cucumber.” 
5O757. “(No. 926. Malongwe. March 29, 1920.) Coat yellow with 
dark-green streaks.” 
50758. Cucurpita PEPO L. Cucurbitacer. Pumpkin. 
“(No. 631. Kigoma, Tanganyika Territory. February 2, 1920.) A 
sweet, green pumpkin, prized locally.” 
50759. CyMBOPOGON sp. Poaceze. . Grass. 


“(No. 846. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 17, 1920.) A small Andro- 
pogonlike or Stipalike grass about 15 inches high, one of the good cattle 
grasses. Should do well in the mountain country of Arizona, peas Mex: 
ico, Oregon, Washington, and California.” 


50760. DoLicHos LabraB L. Fabaceer. Bonavist bean. 
“(No. 701. Nayanza, Urundi. February 29, 1920. Herb. No. 701.) 
A bean which forms a long vine and grows abundantly on waste land. 
It is somewhat ornamental.” 
50761. DoLicHoLus sp. Fabacee. 
“(No. 704. Nyanza, Urundi. February 29, 1920.) A coarse beanlike 
vine with peculiar small blue seeds.” 
50762. ELAEIS GUINEENSIS Jacq. Pheenicacez. Oil palm. 
(No. 628. Kigoma, Tanganyika Territory. February 20, 1920.) The 
oil palm; planted extensively everywhere here. It is an important food 
plant.” 
50763. ELEUSINE CORACANA (L.) Gaertn. Poacer. Ragi millet. 
“(No. 866. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 18, 1920.) A grain crop 
of the Urundi Mountains.” 
For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 48456. 


50764 and 50765. EracrosTis TREMULA Hochst. Poacezr. Grass. 
50764. “(No. 644. Ujiji. February 22, 1920.) A grass which 
grows well as a ruderal.” 
50765. “(No. 645. Ujiji. February 22, 1920. Herb. No. 677.) 
Similar to No. 644 [S. P. I. No. 50764], taller.” 
50766. Exacrostis sp. Poacer. Grass. 
“(No. 839. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 5, 1920. Herb. No.714.) 
__ A semiruderal grass which may be a good forage plant.” 
50767. ERAGROSTIS sp. Poacer. — ) Grass. 


“(No. 851. N’gano N’gano, Urundi, March 17, 1920.) A grass simi- 
lar’to Hragrostis major. Abundant, but never very important in natural 
sod.” 
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50768. ERYTHRINA sp. Fabaceer. . - 

“(No. 777. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920. Herb. No. 705.) An 
ornamental tree with a red bean, probably the same as No. 347 [S. P. I 
No. 49588]. Planted as a windbreak and as an ornamental.” 


50769. Ficus sp. Moracee, Fig 


“(No. 861. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 18, 1920.) A small 
eaten by the natives. Plant about 1 foot high.” 


50770. GLADIOLUS sp. Iridacee. | Gladiolus 
“(No. 665. M’Sala. February 24, 1920.) A few seed.” 
50771. GLaApDIOLUS sp. Iridacez. Gladiolus, 


“(No. 863. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 18, 1920.) _Blue gladiol S 
with two small reddish spots on the side petals. A’ very handsome 
flower.” : 


50772. GLADIOLUS sp. Iridacez. Gladiolus, 


. “(No. 864. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 18, 1920.) Red mottled 
or streaked over yellow.” 


50773. Grortosa sp. Melanthacer. 

“(No. 666. Nyanza, Urundi. February 26, 1920.) Seed of a lilylike) 
plant. No flowers seen.” i | 
50774. GOMPHOCARPUS PHYSOCARPUS E. Mey. Asclepiadacex. 


“(No, 729. M’Sala, Urundi. March 7, 1920. Herb. No. 703.)° An | 
attractive asclepiad which may have value as a fiber plant.” g 


50775. Gossypium sp. Malvacee. Kidney cotton, 


“(No. 646. Ujiji. February 22, 1920.) The type grown by the natives. 
The seeds stick together and can be removed from the lint without be 
coming separated.” 


50776. Gossypium sp. Malvacez. Kidney cotton. 


“(No. 670. Nyanza, Urundi. February 26, 1920.) Cotton seed 
cured near a native hut. Lint and pod sent in. This is the principe 
type grown by the natives.” 


50777. GossyPIUM sp. Malvacee. ‘ Cotton. 
‘“(No. 700. Nyanza, Urundi. February 29, 1920.) Sent to Chef de 


‘Poste for planting. A pink boll weevil is abundant ae in native cotton. — 


I know nothing about this variety.” 


50778. Gossypium sp. Malvacez. Kidney cotton. 


. (No. 763. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) Seeds remain together; 
leaf, flower, and pod like Egyptian. A low plant, about 3 feet high, and — 
yields a very heavy crop of cotton. One of the best plants I have © 
seen. Boll-weevil damage noticeable.” , 
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Y726 to 50966—Continued. 
50779 to 50829. Hocus spp. Poacex. 


50779. HoLcus sorgHuUM L. Poacez. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


“(No. 735. Nyanza, Urundi. March 7, 1920.) A collection of 
seeds from many different plants. Jt should all be planted and the 
different forms (if any) segregated. Collected from hundreds of 
plants.” 


50780. HoLcus sORGHUM SUDANENSIS (Piper) Hitche. Poacez. 
Sudan grass. 


“(No. 657. M’Sala near Nyanza, 60 kilometers north of Kigoma. 
February 24, 1920. Herb. No. 679.) Sudan grass grows abundantly 
here. The plants are 6 to 10 feet tall.” 


50781 to 50808. “(Nyanza, Urundi. Mareh 7, 1920.) The follow- 
ing numbers are heads of Holcus. The measurements here given 
are: (1) Height of plant, in meters; (2) heads, in centimeters (two 
or more measurements mean that there were that number of 
heads) ; (3) number of nodes; and (4) number of branches. The 
branching indicated as 4+1 means branched at fourth node below 
the top one.” 


ms 


50781. HoLcus sORGHUM SUDANENSIS (Piper) Hitehe. Poaceex. 
Sudan grass. 
“(No. 709.) Measurements: (1) 3.35, (2) 45, (3) 13, (4) 0.” 
“50782 and 50783. Hotcus sorcHUM EFFUSUS (Hack.) Hitche. 
Poacez. 
50782. “(No. 710.) Measurements: (1) 4.39, (2) 39, (3) 
16, (4) 0.” 
Kamerun grass. 
50783. “(No. 711.) Measurements : (1) 4.42, (2) 46, (3) 
15; (4) 0”. 
50784. Hotcus sorcHuM L. Poacee. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 
“(No. 712.) Measurements: (1) 3.44, (2) 37,°(3) 14, (4) 0.” 
50785. Hotcus sorcHumM EFFUSUS (Hack.) Hitche. Poacex. 
Kamerun grass. 
“(No. 713.) Measurements: (1) 3.97, (2) 43, (3) 18, (4) 0.” 
50786 to 50788. Hotcus sorcHtum L. Poacee. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 
50786. “(No. 714.) Measurements: (1) 4.22, (2) 42, (5) 
17, (4) 0.” 
50787. “(No. 715.) Measurements: (1) 4.08, (2) 42, (3) 
19, (4) 5+1.” 
50788. “(No. 716.) Measurements: (1) 3.80, (2) 39, (3) 
13, (4) 5+1; not matured.” 
_ §0789. HoLcus soORGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) Hitche. 
Poacez. Tabucki grass. 
“(No. 717.) Measurements: (1) 3.67, (2) 38, (3) 22, (4) 31; 
roots are nine nodes at base.” 
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50790. Hotcus .soraHum L. Poacer.) — -Sorghun 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) : i 

“(No. 718.) Measurements: (1) 3.45, (2) 29, 3) io] 
2+1; three heads from two branches.” 4 

_ 50791 to 50794. Hotcus soRGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steu a.) 

Poacee. Tabucki gra 

50791. “(No. 719.) Measurements: (1) 4.22, (2) 41, a 

16, (4) 441.” - 

50792. “(No. 720.) Measurements: (1) 2.53, (3) 44a 
10°(4) 34e07" Be . 

50793. ““(No. 721.) Measurements: (1) 3.67, (2) 42, (3 

" 24, (4) 4+1; heads on each branch.” 

50794. “(No. 722.) Measurements: (1) 3, (2) 39, (3) ° Le 

(4) 2+1; larger branch from sixth node.” — e 

50795. HoLcus soRGHUM EFFUSUS (Hack.) Hitche. Poacese, 

Kamerun gra Ss 

“(No. 723. ) Measurements: (1) 4.50, (2) 45, (8) 18, (4) 3) 

heads.” 3 

50796. HoLtcUs SORGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) Hitcehe 

Poacee. Tabucki grass 

“(No. 724.) Measurements: (1) 3.25, (2) 45, (3) T2 (4 

4+1; larger branches from first four nodes above ground.” — 

50797. Hotcus sorcHum L. Poacee. 2 Sorghum 

(Sorghum vulgare Pers. ) 

“(No. 725.) Measurements: (1) 4.56, (2) 42, (3) 17; brancill 

from nodes 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15.” 
50798. HoLcuS SORGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) Hitch 

Poacese. Tabucki ete 

““(No. 726.) Measurements: (1) 4.09, (2) 48, 40, 43, 30, 36, é 

36; (8) 15; seven heads on branches measured from top t 

bottom.” 


50799. HoLtcus sorcHuUM L. Poacee. Sorghum 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) x 

(No. 727a.) Received without notes, but apparently belongi 
with the preceding collection. ; 


50800. HoL_cus SORGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) Hitche 
Poacese. Tabucki grass 
“(No. 734.) Wild sorghum.” 4 


50801 and 50802. HoLtcus sorcHUM EFFUSUS (Hack.) Hiteb ne 
Poacer. Kamerun gras 

50801. ‘ (No. 762. Nyanza, Urundi. "March 9, 1920.) 

’ type in which the heads do not fully emerge from th 
upper sheath.” _ J 
50802. ‘(No. 769. Nyanza, liphndis Maul 9, 1920.) Twe 
unusually large heads of wild sorghum; grown in a fie ld 

of kafir.” , 


a 
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-) «—)) 50803. Hotcus sorGuHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) Hitche. 
ral pit Poacez. Tabucki grass. 
BRIIR. O/ “(No. 841. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 15, 1920.) A tall, 
‘upright, large-fruited type of wild sorghum; good type.” * 

: 50804 to 50806. HoLtcus soreHumM L. Poaceew. © Sorghum. 
Sh oly: (Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


50804. “(No. 842. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 15, 
1920.) Should be studied; a heavy-seeded form.” 

50805. “(No. 843. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 15, 

* 1920.) Low plant; heavy seed crop.” 

50806. “(No. 844: N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 15, 
1920.) Similar to No. 843 [S. P. I. No. 50805]; very heavy 
seed crop.” 

50807 and 50808. Hotcus soRGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) 

Hitehe.. Poacee. Tabucki grass. 

50807. “(No. 870. Nyanza, Urundi. March 19, 1920.) 

“Seed from hundreds of wild plants of various size and 
habit; an examination of the seed will give a fair idea of 
variation in flower structure.” 

50808. “(No. 900. Nyanza, Urundi. March 21, 1920.) A 
collection of heads; could not be sent in separately for 
lack of envelopes.” 

50809 to 50829. Horcus sorcHuUM L. Poacee. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 3 

50809. “(No. 901. Nyanza, Urundi. March 21, 1920.) May be 
sterile kafir heads.” 

50810. “(No. 638. Kigoma. February 21, 1920.) White kafir 
from the market.” 

50811. “(No. 653. Ujiji. February 22, 1920.) A white kafir.” 

50812. “(No. 654. Ujiji. February 22, 1920.) Similar to No. 
653 [S. P. I. No. 50811]; a pure white strain.” 

50813. “(No. 656. Ujiji. February 22, 1920.) A red or pink- 
ish brown kafir. Well-shaped head and apparently much 
grown in this section, known as Konge, but not as well liked 
by the natives as m’tama, the white form.” ie 

50814. “(No. 658. Ujiji. February 22, 1920.) Red kafir, 
larger than No. 656 [S. P. I. No. 50813] but very similar.” 

50815. “(No. 659. Ujiji. February 22, 1920.) A variety 


Warts 8 i+) } a 

a probably identical with Nos. 656 and 658 [S. P. I. Nos. 508138 
ta _ ls and 50814].” 

Fa & 50816. “(No.668. Nyanza, Urundi. February 26, 1920.) Kafir, 

me two heads collected near a native hut. It is grown everywhere 


here, but the seeds are usually eaten out by birds.” 
50817. “(No. 669. .Nyanza, Urundi. February 26, 1920.) A 
_- -"" yather heavy head of kafir; may be distinct from the others. 
_ T have seen no gooseneck forms.” 
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50818. ‘(No. 674. Nyanza, Urundi. Fubrusee 27, 19963) De e] 
red kafir known as Conge or Konge. This head is large 
branches somewhat like broom corn, and has two seeds in 
each flower. This type may be especiaily interesting.” t 

-50819. “(No. 675. Nyanza, Urundi. February 27, 1920.) 
Conge with small head, central stem, but seed single in the 
flower.” 

50820. “(No. 676. Nyanza, Urundi., February 27, 1920.) 
Kafir ; similar to No. 675 [S. P. I. No. 50819] may be the same.” 

50821. “(No, 732. Nyanza, Urundi. February 27, 1920.) A 
head of Conge or Konge, the red kafir, with double seed and 
good form.” 

50822. “(No. 733. Nyanza, Urundi. February 27, 1920.) 7 
very small head of m’tama, the white kafir.” 

50823. “(No. 766. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) Several 
small heads of m’tama, white kafir, native. grown.” 

50824. “(No. 767. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) A fine 
large head of im’fama, a white kafir. The seeds seem to be 
double; that is, two in each flower. This may be something 
new. I do not remember seeing anything just like it before. 

50825. “(No. 768. Nyanza, Urundi. Mareh 9, 1920.) Similar 
to No. 767 [S. P. I. No. 50824] but a more open, almost 
palmately branched, head. These numbers seem to be inter 
mediate between the red and the white kafirs.” : 

50826. “(No. 853. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 17, 1920.) 
Conge, red kafir, used largely to make pombe, or native beer. 

50827. “(No. 865. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 18, 1920.) 
Red kafir (Conge) of type grown in the mountains.” 

50828. “(No. 916. Kigoma. March 27, 1920.) M’tama, white 
kafir, from native market.” s 

50829. “(No. 935. Zanzibar. April, 1920.) White kafir.”’ 


50830. INDIGOFERA sp. Fabacee. Indigo, 

; “(No. 679. Nyanza, Urundi. February 28, 1910. Herb. No. 686.)” — 

50831. INDIGOFERA ENDECAPHYLLA Jacq. Fabacer. Indigo, 
“(No. 909. Kigoma. March 26, 1920.)” 


50882. Ipomora sp. Convolvulacex. Morning-glory. 

“(No. 662. Nyanza, Urundi. February 26, 1920. Herb. No. 688.,) 
A bush form, rather leafy; may be a good ornamental; flowers pale 
lavender and about 1 inch in diameter.” 
50833. IPpoMoEA sp. Convolvulacez. Morning-glory, 

“(No. 664. Nyanza, Urundi. February 26, 1920.) A fine flower; 
sinall. vine with entire leaf.” he | 3 
50834, IPpomMorA PULCHELLA Roth. Conyolyulace. _ Morning-glory. 

“(No. 764. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) A, purple-flowered 
Ipomoea with a divided leaf; one of the most abundant i types in central 
Africa.” q 
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P... _ 50835. JarropHa curcas L.. Euphorbiacee. 

“(No 830, Nyanza, Urundi.. March 13, 1920. Herb. No: 708.) Black 
oil seed. Same as Nos. 459 and 611 [S. P.. I. Nos. 50021 and 50239]. 
' Planted as an ornamental.” 

_~ 50836. Lycopersicon ESCULENTUM Mill. Solanacee. Tomato. 


a’, “(No. -867. N’gano. N’gano, Urundi. March 18, 1920.) Small red 
tomato, grown by natives.” 
50837 and 50838. ManrHor escutenTa Crantz. Euphorbiacee. 

il (M. utilissima Pohl.) Cassava. 


50837. “(No. 677. Nyanza, Urundi. February 28, 1920.) The 
sweet cassava; the roots were eaten fresh and are sweet and very 
good. Seed is not usually produced but is quite abundant here. 
This is the chief money crop as well as the staple food on the 
lowlands in and about Nyanza and Kigoma. The roots are sold 

( either (1) when fresh, peeled, fermented, dried, and pounded 

Beret st into flour; or (2) as a thick pasty cake (which has no flavor 
= except that derived from wood smoke) made by cooking the flour 

t in water; or (3) prepared by boiling fresh roots and pounding 

them in a mortar. The leaves are eaten as a green vegetable and 
the roots eaten in the following ways: Fresh, merely having been 

Dy peeled; baked or boiled; boiled and pounded to a paste; peeled, 

_ placed in earthen vessels with water and allowed to ferment for 

_— three days, then sun dried. These dried roots, which are often 

iS -_- perfectly white but at times are covered with a black or blue 

| mold, are either boiled in fat or pounded in a mortar and sifted 
ie 3 PRB ; to a white flour, which is boiled to form a starchy paste. This 
doughy mass, wrapped in banana-leaf containers, constitutes one 

7 of the principal foods of ‘the natives. Containers holding from 

15 to 20 kilograms of cassava flour each are sold at a rate of 

...... about 1.50 francs for 100 kilograms. Corn is abundantly grown 

but is not as universal as Manihot. Drought may harm the corn 

a. crop, but even in severe drought a Manihot plantation can be dug 

_ up and the roots eaten. The elevated beds on which the plants 

are cultivated insure the penetration of water into the soil. The 
old Manihot stems are broken up and placed in the ground at the 
| top of broad ridges 3 feet or so across and 1 to 2 feet high. Its 
growth is rapid and the weeds and grasses are kept out by occa- 
sional hoeing. When about 4 years old the plants are dug up 
and a new crop started. The fully matured crop forms an open 
thicket 6 to 10 feet high. At Nyanza a leaf spot seemed to be the 
only disease, and this, although abundant, caused very little dam- 
age. I have not found any of the bitter cassava; all plants which 

I have tasted are sweet.” 

Plate III illustrates the native methods of preparing cassava 
roots for use. 


50838. “(No. 904. Nyanza, Urundi. March 21, 1920.) Sweet 
oe cassava.” 
~ 50839. Mersomia sp. Fabacee. 
(Desmodium sp.) 

“(No. 856. N’gano N’gano, Urundi.. March 17, 1920,) A legume with 
sticky flower branches.” 
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50840 and 50841. NicorranA TABACUM L. Solanacezs,  ~ “Tobacco. | 
50840. ‘(No. 829. Nyanza, Urundi.' March 18, 1920.) ‘Tobacco, tye 
grown by natives.” 
50841. “(No. 862. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 18, 1920.)” 
50842. OcHNA LEvPTOCLADA Oliver. Ochnacer. ae 
(No. 736. Nyanza, Urundi. March 7, 1920. Herb. No. 691.) An s 
attractive low form about 1 to 2 feet high.” af . 
50843. PeNNISETUM GLAUCUM (L.) R. Br. Poacer.~ § Pearl ‘millet. 
(P. typhoideum Rich.) a 
“(No. 920. _Njahna, Tanganyika Territory. March 28,’ 1920.) Grown _ q 
more abundantly here than at any place I have seen in Africa.” * 
50844. PENNISETUM GLAUCUM (L.) R. Br. -Poacee. Pearl millet. - 
4 


otf 


(P. typhoideum Rich. ) 
“(No. 982. Zanzibar. April 6, 1920.) Pennisetum from India.” 
50845 to 50901. PHASEOLUS yULGARIS L. Fabacer. © Common bean. 


“(Nyanza, Urundi. March 8, 1920.) Beans always are mixed in 
the field or market. They are marketed in large banana-leaf containers, aif 
which are either sack shaped or long and narrow. They are sold at 

0.15 franc per kilom It is one of the chief export crops.” 


50845. “(No. 781.) 0 A short, thick, dark greenish brown or almost — 
black bean ; shows an indistinct dark stripe.” 


50846. “(No. 809.) Very dark tan, darker than No. 758 [(S: Pa 
No. 50886] ; long, brown, flat bean.” 


50847. “(No. 811.) _ Dark chocolate with metallic sheen; short, 
thick bean.” Tae et yo 


, 50848. ‘ (No. 694.) Light- too wn, almost tan beam 


‘50849. “(No. 759.) Dark-brown, greenish,’ or deep- tan bean show- — 
ing a stripe; yellow shows through at times; may be similar to 
No. 755 [S. P. I. No. 50857].” 2 

4 
& 


50850. “(No. 788.) Tan-colored bean, more yellowish ‘than No. 778 
[S. P. I. No. 50852].” 


50851. “(No, 789,), Darker than No. 788 [S. P. I. No, 508501.” 
50852. ‘‘(No. 778.) Long, plump, dark-tan bean.” a 
50853. ‘“(No. 810.). Dark reddish or purple-tan bean, rather small.” a 
50854. “(No. 757.) Rich deep tan-colored bean with mottled sur- 


7% 


face.” 
. 50855. “(Nos. 801, 804, and 806.) Wine-colored bean with dark — 
stripe.” Ge ; 
50856. “(No. 819.) Small, long, flat bean with light dots or 3 
stripes.” 


50857. “(Nos. 755, 782, and 800.) Yellow with brown markings, ss 
oceasionally a brown stripe over a brown stripe. This is the j 
favorite bean of the Watusi chiefs.” a 


50858. “(Nos. 689, 759, and 799.) A gray mottled and striped bean ’ 
similar to No. 690 [S. P. I. No. 50859].” | 


50859. “(No. 690.) Streaked and mottled yellowish bean; one oft. 
the most abundant, and prized by the natives. i 


? 
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PLATE III 
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TYPES OF EGGPLANTS FROM THE BELGIAN KONGO. (SOLANUM MELONGENA L., 
S. P. I. Nos. 50915 To 50918.) 


These types of eggplants are very popular with the natives. Those in the top row (S. P. I. No. 
50915) arered on thestem end and yellow on the blossom end; those in thesecond row (S. P.I. No. 
50916) are yellow; thosein the third row (S. P. I. No. 50917) have the colors of the first set reversed; 
while those in the bottom row (S. P. I. No. 50918) are entirely red. All ofthem are shown about 
one-third natural size. (Photographed by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Nyanza, Urundi, March 10, 1920; 
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re aa 50860. “(No. Fs) Very small flat bean, light- sileoe alii with black 

stripe.” Laer 

2) 50861. “(No, 816.) <A light bean with a greenish gray stripe.” 
50862. “(No. 817.) Light kidney-shaped bean with bluish stripe.’ 
50863. ‘‘(No. 802.) Deep yellowish brown bean with. black stripe.” 

u 50864. “(No. 805.) Tong bean, light chocolate with vine-colored 
stripe. on 

fi 50865. “(No. 634.) Red beans, probably several varieties, mostly 

mottled or streaked.” 

50866. “(Nos. 745, 649, and 688.) Red mnottled, stripes or mottling 


= 
aoe 
i“ 
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“ *- ef a deep red.” 
50867. “(No. 761.) Purple mottling over light chocolate, appears 
purple.” 
> 50868. “(No. 780.) Deep-red or carmine-colored bean.” 


50869. “(No. 821.) <A short,, deep-red bean similar to No. 780 
[s. P. I. No. .50868], in color, but smaller and more nearly 
spherical. z 

50870. ““(No. 822.) <A short, thick, deep-red wine-colored bean.” 

50871. “(No. 818.) Purplish tan, long, flat bean.” 

50872. “(No. 786.) Long, flat, red bean, lighter in color than No. 

i _ 780 [S. P. I. No. 50868].” 

» ~», 50873...‘‘(No. 814.) A small, deep-purple mottled bean.” 

a 50874. “(No. 751.) Long, flat bean, deep red over a lighter pink, 

- err mottled or striped.” 

90875. “(Nos. 691 and 695.) A reddish mottled bean.” 

50876, “(No. 760.) . Long, flat bean, ljvender- -purple mottled.” 

50877. “(No. 784.) Long bean, black mottled over a gray base.” 

50878. “(Nos. 750 and 798.) A long, somewhat flattened, mottled 

“reddish lavender bean; abundant.” 

a 50879. “(No. 797.) Long, flat bean, similar to No. 750 [S..P. I. 

No. 50878], but mottled bluish.” 

~~ 50880. “(No. 820.) Purple bean with light dot or stripe, or mot- 

miovritled..’ . . 

50881. “(Nos. 693 and 795.) Purple-gray mottled bean.” 

50882. “*(No. 783.) <A dark or gray or brownish mottled bean (on 

Y peor White).” 

50883. “(No. 812.) Yellowish tan mottled, long, large, and flat 

mee Coral 

+ 50884. “(Nos. 692 and 756.) Brown mottled bean.” 

50885. “(No. 791.) Thick, short, purple chocolate-colored bean.” 

50886. (No. 758.) A very dark tan bean, uniform surface.” 

50887. “(No. 785.) Drab or gray bean, uniform color, darker than 

No. 787 [S. P. I. No. 50888].” 
50888. ‘(No. 787.) Light-gray, short, thick bean.” 
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. 50889. “(No. 685.) A very common curry-yellow bean; probabl 
the most abundant type.” ‘aq a 


50890. “(No. 754.) Probably imperfect seed of No. 685 [S. P. I 
No. 50889.]” . 


50891. “(No. 815.) <A rather round, straw-colored bean.” 


50892. “(Nos. 747 and 683.) Large white bean, especially prize 
by the natives. One of the best types grown here; not as abundan 
as the other types.” 


50898. “(No. 790.) Like a navy bean, but larger.” 


50894. “(Nos. 746, 652, and 684.) Small, round or short, and white 
like a navy bean.” 


50895. “(No. 633.) A rather long white bean.” 


50896. “(No. 748.) Small, black bean, said to give the best yield 
thick and short, about the size of a navy bean.” ; 


50897. ‘“‘( No. 687.) <A large black bean.” 


50898. “(No. 792.) Black bean similar to No. 748 [S. P. I. 
50896], but flat, and longer.” 


50899. ‘“(No. 793.) A very small black bean.” 
50900. ‘“‘(No. 779.) Long, flat, black or blue bean.” : 
50901. “(No. 813.) Long, narrow bean, with white dots, dee 
bluish black or black mottled.” 
50902, Pisum sATivuM L. Fabacee. Garden pe 


“(No. 855. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 17, 1920.) Field pea fror 
the market. It grows well here in the cool mountain country.” 


50903. Psipium GuaAJAVA L. Myrtacer. . Guavs 


“(No. 618. Kigoma. February 20, 1920.) Seed of a guava, grow] 
in this section, which is 2 inches in diameter, has yellow rind and reddisl 
flesh.” 


50904 to 50906. Ricinus coMMUNIS L. Euphorbiacee. Castor-bean 
50904. ‘“(No. 730. M’Sala. March 7, 1920.) Ricinus from natis 
villages.” 4 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49369. 


50905. ‘“(No. 859. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 17, 1920.) 
Ricinus wild in the hills.” 

50906. “(No. 922. Titici, Tanganyika Territory. March 29, 1920.) 
Seed of Ricinus.” 


50907. Rupus sp. Rosacez. Brambl 


(No. 860. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 18, 1920.) <A red rag 
berry of fairly good flavor; a vinelike plant.” 


= ol ee 
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0726 to 50966—Continued. 
» ” 50908. Rumex MADERENSIS Lowe. Polygonacez. 


re  *(No. 838. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 5, 1920.) Rumex called 

~~ saba saba; the leaves are used as a green vegetable.” 

. 50909. SESAMUM ORIENTALE L. Pedaliacee. Sesame. 

ard “(No. 637. Kigoma. February 21, 1920.) Sesamum; seed grown by 
_ the natives for oil production.” 


U 


50910 to 50918. SoLrANUM MELONGENA L. Solanacez. Eggplant. 


50910. “(No. 614. Kigoma. February 20, 1920.) An eggplant 

about 2 inches in diameter, light-yellow color, ridges not pro- 
| ; nounced. ,Probably this and the two following are much the same 
except for color. They are sold in the market, and seem to be a 
vegetable much used by the natives.” 


50911. “(No. 615. Kigoma. February 20, 1920.) Similar to No. 
614 [S. P. I. No. 50910] but bright red in color. Looks much like 
the red tomato; similar to No. 496 [S. P. I.,No. 50088] and No. 493 
LS._P. I.. No..50087].” 


50912. “(No. 616. . Kigoma. February 20, 1920.) Similar to No. 
ie 4 614 [S. P. I. No. 50910] but of orange color; somewhat inter- 
mediate between No. 614 [S. P. I. No. 50910] and No. 615 [S. P. I. 

No. 50911]. If I mistake not, they are native eggplants.” 


By 50913. ‘“‘(No. 625. Kigoma. February 20, 1920.) A green eggplant, 

ito light green with dark-green streaks, yellowish and a little reddish 
at the blossom end, longer than Nos. 614 [S. P. I. No. 50910], 
615 {S. P. I. No, 50911], and 616 [S. P. I. 50912].” 


” 


50914. “(No. 640. Ujiji. February 22, 1920.) A long, slender egg- 

plant, dark purple, and slightly curved, about 13 to 2 inches in 
Bary diameter and about 6 inches long. This form shows the decayed 
oer spots so common on our eggplant. Very similar to the types on 
our market.” : 


50915. “(No. 772. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) Eggplant, 
yellow above and red below; popular type with the natives.” 


50916. “(No. 778. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) A long yel- 
low eggplant, 3 inches long.” 


» » 80917. “(No. 774. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) Short, yellow 
Al trt} and red eggplant.” 


po 50918. “(No. 775. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) A very red 
\c pits? eggplant that is almost spherical.” ; 
. Of the varieties here listed Nos. 50915 to 50918 are illustrated in 
Plate IV. 
50919. SoLanuM sp. Solanacez. 


br ST “(No. 862. N’gano N’gano, Urundi.. March 18, 1920.), Large rough- 
fruited Solanum; used for medicinal purposes.” 
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50726 to 50966—Continued. . 3 _98R02 oF 3g “f 
50920. SporopoLus sp. Poacee. . . 7 anes Gre 


“(No. 728. M’Sala, Urundi. March 7, 1920.) <A grass collected : fr 
sandy lake beach; probably same as No. 519 [S, P. I. No. 50037 | 
No. 845 [S. P. I. No. 50921]; if so, it is a valuable apes Erase on | 
uplands and deserves a trial; it is perennial.” 

50921. SrororoLts PYRAMIDALIS Beauy. Poacee. 4) ra 

“(No. 845. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 17, 1920.) One of # 
abundant grasses of the mountains.” lCOe ; 
50922. SyzyGIUM CUMINI (L.) Skeels. Myrtacez. . Jambolé 

(Rugenia jambolana Lai.) : 


“(No. 949. Zanzibar, Zanzibar. | April 6, 1920.) Eugenia call 
jambolanee; looks about like a ripe olive; fairly good eating, and ver 
abundant in the market.” _ 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48217. 
50923. TETRASTIGMA sp. Vitacee. | 

“(No. 663. M’Sala, Urundi. February 24, 1920.) A wild grape abe 
the size and appearance of a small Concord; bunch very irregular.” 
50924. TricHODESMA ZEYLANICUM (Burm, f.) R. Br. Boraginacee. 

*(No. 680. Nyanza, Urundi. February 28, 1020 Herb. No. 687. 
Borage; rather attractive plant and flowers.” 

50825 and 50926. TrRICHOLAENA ROSEA Nees. Poacer. Natal g 
50925. “(No. 703. Nyanza, Urundi. March 1, 1920.) A ve 
abundant and important grass; may differ slightly from oth 
samples of the same plant.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49817. 

50926. “(No. 850. N’gano N’gano, Urundi. March 17, 1920, 
Abundant as a semiruderal.” } 
50927. TRICHOPTERYX sp. Poacez. trode ba fi Gras 

“(No. 849. N’gano N’gano, Urundi: March 17, 1920. Herb. No. 738. 
A-slender oatlike grass with a habit like an annual; eaten by cattl 
even when other feed is abundant.” — 
50928. TRICHOSANTHES sp. Cucurbitacex. ) 

“(No. 705. Nyanza, Urundi. March 2, 1920.) A small white flow 
with darker markings, shaped like a small gladiolus; it is a low, ormé 
mental vine.” : , 

. 50929. Triticum puruM Desf. Poaces. wi ~ .. | Durum whee 

“(No. 933. Zanzibar, Zanzibar. April 6, 1920.)' Wheat from India 


50930 and 50931. VicNa cyrrprica (Stickm.) Skeels. ’Fabacer 
7 7 Catja n¢ 
50930. “(No. 642. Ujiji. February 22, 1920.) A Vigna with 1 
ceolate leaflets; very abundant in the fields and ee see plante 

but seed not seen in the market.” ~ @reo 


50931. “(No. 903. Nyanza, Urundi. “March 21, 1920.) Bush 
cowpea.” L498 18 nahdaneti: 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44765. 
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i 50726 to 50966—Continued. 


e....7 50932 to 50942. VIGNA SINENSIS } (Torner) Savi Fabacée.) Cowpea. 
Sol » oo 50982. ‘*(No. 632. Kigoma. February 21, 1920.) Cowpea grown 


us everywhere by the natives: 
ae ; .! For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 487938: 
—* 50933. “(No. 696a. Nyanza, Urundi. February 29, 1920.) Cow- 
* 4 pea as marketed by the natives; many different types included. It 
q ras is one of the important crop plants. The pods, with beans almost 
_ ripe but still soft, are boiled and eaten out of the pod.” 
50934. “(No. 707. Nyanza, Urundi.. March 2, 1920.) Native- 
- grown cowpea.” 
Bedi vo 50935. “(No. 832. Nyanza, Urundi. March 13, 1920.) Purple- 
colored cowpea ; not very numerous.” 
50936. “(No. 833. Nyanza, Urundi. March 13, 1920.) Chocolate- 
colored cowpea with purple tinge. Similar to No. 832 [S. P. I. 
No. 50935].” ; 
50937. “(No. 834. Nyanza, Urundi. March 13, 1920.). Light choco- 
late or straw-colored cowpea with a purple streak below the eye.” 
50938. “(No. 835. Nyanza, Urundi. March 13, 1920.) A light 
chocolate-colored cowpea, no purple streak.” 
509389. “(No. 836. Nyanza, Urundi. March 13, 1920.) Uniform or 
reddish or purplish cowpea.” 
50940. “(No. 837. Nyanza, Urundi. March 13, 1920.) Mixed lot 
B after Nos. 832 to 836 [S. P. I. Nos 50935 to 50939] had been sep- 
; arated.” 
“50941. “(No. 902. Nyanza, Utundi. March 21, 1920.) Cowpeas 
from native field.” 
50942. “(No. 931. Dar es Salaam. April 1, 1920.) Dark cowpea 
from the east coast.” 
50943. Vitis sp. Vitacez. , Grape. 


“(No. 727. M’Sala, Urundi. March 7, . 1920.) Wild grape seed. 
Flavor somewhat like a black currant and about the same size; the vine 
is low, almost shrublike.” 


50944 to 50946. VoaNDZEIA SUBTERRANEA (L.) Thouars. Fabacee. 
50944, “(No. 696. Nyanza, Urundi.. February 29, 1920.) .A ground- 
nut grown by the natives. The ripe; seeds are eaten,occasionally 
_ when parched but they are very . hard; they are yellowish in color. 
“They are usually boiled. while still green and eaten as one would 
fh potatoes.” . 
50945. “(No. 831. Nyanza, Urundi. March 18, 1920. ) ” Voandzeia 
with deep wine-colored beans. These are distifict from No. 696 
a Si 18. 2. 1. No. 50944], which are yellowish.” . 
vessel JTRS : 
7 50946, « (No. 938. Zanzibar. April -6, 1920:) agamavols” 


e ‘ 
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50726 to 50966—Continued. LOS ot OS YOCRs 
50947 to 50956. Zea mays L. Poacee. | $6808 Commi 
50947. “(No. 629. Kigoma. February 21, 1920.) ‘Corn grown lo- — 
cally by the natives; somewhat mixed type.” ny 

50948, “(No, 680., Kigoma.. February 21, 1920.)' Like No. 629 
[S. P. I. No. 50947]. The ear is not’so long as the flint ear; not — 
mixed. Corn is here one of the chief crops. It is always growa — 
in elevated beds, 1 to 13 feet high. This type of cultivation is best — 
for the long droughts which occur here.” 

50949. “(No. 378. Nyanza, Urundi. March 8, 1920.) Corn from 
native fields. It is planted in hills, is a tall corn, so tall that 
it is often difficult to reach the ears. The earts when almost ripe 
are roasted and eaten. When ripe, the stem is cut off below the 

_ @ar or ears and stacked on an open bamboo fenee; the ears all 
pointing, down.on one side. Occasionally it is hung in trees or 
in the top of the hut. It is next in importance to Manihot as a 
food crop and is also sold as a money crop.” 

50950. “(No. 739. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) A yellow 
flint with occasionally purple and dented light-colored kernels.” 

50951. “(No. 740. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) <A white flint 
with purple cob and an occasional purple kernel.” 

50952. “(No. 741. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) Flint with a 
carmine flush, a purple cob, and an occasional. purple Kernel.” 

50953. “(No. 742. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) White flint 
with an occasional purple kernel.” ) 

50954. “(No. 748. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) Purple and 
white flint.” 

50955. “(No. 744. Nyanza, Urundi. March 9, 1920.) -White flint, 
All the above corn is tall with a large stalk; grown by the 
natives.” 

50956. ‘“(No. 852. N’gano N‘gano, Urundi. March ive 1920.) Corn: 
Yellow, white, red, and blue; grown by Chief Rusoka.” 

50957. (Undetermined. ) is Al 

“(No. 737. Nyanza, Urundi. March 8, 1920.) A red-fruited Vitis- 
like or Ampelopsislike vine.” 
50958. (Undetermined. ) 

“ (No. 858. N’gano N’gano. March 17, 1920.) A small legume with 
a habit similar to our Psoralea tenwifiora.” 
50959. ( Undetermined.) : 

“(No. 905. Nyanza, Urundi. March 21, 1920.) A dark fruit like 
a chokecherry; probably not edible.” 
50960. (Undetermined.) 

““(No. 928. Dar es Salaam. April 1, 1920.) Jfopia. Like a Strych- 
“nos.” a | steele tans hee | 
‘50961. PENNISETUM GLAUCUM (I..) R. Br. Poacez. Pearl millet. 

(P. typhoideum Rich.) “ 

“(No. 936. Zanzibar, Zanzibar. April 6, 1920.) Pennisetum from 

east coast of Africa.” 


~ 
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26 to 50966—Continued. 

| 50962 to 50964. PHASEOLUS’ AUREUS Roxb. Fabacere. Mung bean. 
Bho: 50962. “(No. bring Nyanza, Urundi.' March 2, 1920.) Small green 
TOP) besy?? | 

HO" "50963."(No. 919. Tabora. “March ‘2, 1920.) Small green bush 
' bean. Plants covered with flies.” ? 

50964. “(No. 937. Zanzibar, Zanzibar. April 6, 1920.) Small green 


bean.” 
_ 50965 and 50966. PHaAsrkoLus vuteaRIs L. Fabaceer, Common bean. 
* isle 50965. “(No. 803... Nyanza,, Urundi. March 8, 1920.) Long, nar- 
MA} ieTOW, mottled purplish bean with greenish stripe.” 


50966. “(No. 807. Nyanza, Urundi. March 8, 1920.) . Similar to 
No. 757 [S. PSTANG: ansinite but a deeper reddish tan.” 

a . 

967. Crrrus sp. Rutacee. | 

From Swatow, Kwantung, China. Seeds presented by A. H. Page. Re- 

ceived June 1, 1920. 


“Fruits we call the Chinese lime. The one that is. nearly ripe weighs 
w about 44 ounces, the green one 2 ounces. BHither would make a fairly 
0d lemon pie, the riper one having the better flavor. The tree is very hardy 
16 ‘bears immense crops. I picked nearly 600 last fall from a tree about 9 
2e{ high and of moderate spread. I certainly believe it is worth a trial for 
he juice and citric acid.” (Page.) 


yg 68. Persea americana Mill. Lauracee. Avocado. 
(P. gratissima Gaertn. f.) 


From Miami, Fla, Originated at the Miami Plant Introduction Garden. 
Numbered July 31, 1920. 


Variety Dade. This variety, which originated as a seedling from the Trapp 
‘Cado, ripens its’ fruit in November. The fruit is globose, green skinned, 
d of excellent quality. The tree grows vigorously and yields prolifically and 
gularly. ad 

0969. Porrunacarta arra Jacq. Portulacacee. Spekboom. 
Bs San Diego, Calif. Cuttings presented by Miss Kate Sessions. Re- 


ceived at the Plant Introduction Garden, Chico, Calif., July 12, 1920. 
__ Numbered July, 1920. 


£ South African shrub or small tree with succulent shoots which are said 
» keenly relished by live stock. The plant is reported to grow on dry 
ste places without requiring attention. 

For a fuller description of this plant, see S. P. I. No. 48510, and also Nos. 


44 and 12020. 

970 and 50971. 

ng . 

From Monrovia, Liberia. Seeds presented by O..W. Barrett. Received 
July 1, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Barrett. 

50970. Carica PAPAYA L. Papayacer. Papaya. 
“A very fine red-fleshed papaya.” 

i 50971. SoLaNuM MELoNcENA L. Solanacez. ° Eggplant. 


Ay 


b “A shrubby, thorny, native égeplant, one of four rather important and 
" interesting quasi-native Solanums used by the inhabitants here.” 
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50972 to 50997. Ores EuRorara L.. Oleacee.. > + , Oliv 
From Adelaide, South Australia. Cuttings presented by J. Fu Baile 
director, Botanic Garden. Received July 14, 1920. The descriptions fc 
lowing, except as otherwise stated, are adapted from. Lelong, Ca 
fornia Olive Industry, pp. 53-55, and from Ruby, Recherches Sur l’Olivie 

en France, pp. 97-279. 


50972. Atroviolacea Brun Bibier. 
50973. Black Italian. 


50974. Bouquetier. A Stout-branched tree with large thick leave 
fruits often clustered, large or small, bulging on one side; skin blac 
and shining when ripe; flesh scanty, violet, very rich in oil. (Ruby 


50975. Bouteillon. 
50976. Corregiolo. A vigorous grower and prolific bearer, doing best ¢ 
rich soils. The fruit, which ripens in November, yields a high-gra 
oil. (Lelong.) 
90877. Cushine. 


50978. Frantoja. “A synonym of Corregiolo.”” (A. T. Marvin.) 
50979. Grossee Redowno. “Produces large fruit, yielding very hig 
returns of oil of the best quality.” (Agricultural Gazette of New So 

Wales, July 2, 1919.) a 

50980. Hlardy’s Mammoth. “A local seedling with a large berry, yiel 
ing 27.4 per cent of oil.” (Journal of the Department of Agfouls ) 
of South Australia, vol. 5, p. 928.) 

50981. Institute. 50984. Longue d’Ascoli. 

50982. Large Fruiting. 50985. Lucca. 

50983. Late Blanquette. 

50986. Morchioso. Concerning the quality and yield of oil, the Journ 
of the Department of Agriculture of, South Australia, vol. 20, p. 54 
gives the following: Moisture, 42.36 per cent; oil (fresh olives), 27.2 
per cent; yield per ton of fruit, 66.73 gallons. 

50987. Morocco. | 

50988. Palermo. Concerning the quality and yield of oil, the Journal 
the Department of Agriculture of South Australia, vol. 20, p. 549, give 
the following: Moisture, 36.69 per cent; oil (fresh olives), 25. 58 D€ 
cent; yield per ton of fruit, 61.83 gallons. 

50989. Picholin. The tree is large and a strong grower. The oblor 
fruits, which ripen early, are pickled green. (Lelong.) ; 

50990. Pueblano. 

50991. Royal de Languedoc. 

50992. Rubra Caillon de Aiz. 

50993. Saint Catherine. 'A medium-sized tree producing extra large 
fruits good for pickling green. bi sg So 

50994. Salome. 

50995. Sir George Gray’s Spanish. 

“60996. Verdale. An early:ripening tree of dwarf habit; a shy bearer, 
sensitive to cold. Fruits’ suitable for. pickling. (Lelong.) 

50997. White. aa! iu 


ee 


gat 
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50998 and 50999. 


»->From Kulare, via Cairns, northern’ Queensland, Australia. Seeds pre- 
sented by J. A. Hamilton. Received July 20, 1920. Quoted notes by 


p> ‘Mr. Hamilton. 

f 50998, ELEUSINE CORACANA (L.) Gaertn. Poaceex. Ragi millet. 
o “A very productive cereal from India. Grows well where wheat is 
i not a success.” 

4 For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46295. 

7 - 50999. Puasronus tunatus lL. Fabacee. Lima bean. 


“Improved Dwarf Lima. A new variety of Lima bean, my Improved 

B. Dwarf being a natural cross between Burpee’s Bush Lima and the 

Dwarf Lima. In this climate the heavy pods of Burpee’s Bush Lima 

beans have the tendency to lie on the ground and so rot in our wet 

- spells, but my Improved Dwarf holds its stems upright and so keeps 
sound ; it is also very prolific.” 


51000 to 51002. 
From Nice, France. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky, 
Jardin d’Acclimatation. Received July 20, 1920. Quoted notes by 
Dr. Proschowsky. 
51000. ALECTRYON SUBCINEREUM (A. Gray) Radlk. Sapindacezx. 
(Nephelium leiocarpum F. Muell.) 

“A small tree with beautiful evergreen foliage; it is very hardy here, 
so that it might eventually serve as stock on which to graft fruit trees 
like Nephelium longanum, N. mutabile, and especially Litchi chinensis.” 
51001. FtucuHs1a speciosa Hort. Onagracex. Fuchsia. 

“A few ripe fruits (edible, as are those of several species of Fuchsia) 
of Fuchsia speciosa. Still it is not as a fruit plant that I recommend 
it, but mainly as a strikingly beautiful flowering evergreen bush, with 
its gracefully drooping branchlets covered with hundreds of red flowers. 
It is quite hardy here.” 

- 51002. PASsIFLoRA sp. Passifloracee. 
r) -, “A very beautiful evergreen climber, with rose-colored flowers and 
Ts edible fruits. It is quite hardy. here.” 
a 4. | Received as Tacsonia jamesoni, which does not seem to have been 
: transferred to Passiflora. 


51008 and 51004. 


0) '9rem Guayaquil, Ecuador. Seeds presented by James Birch Rorer, Aso- 
.  @iacién de Agricultores del Ecuador. Received ' July 20, 1920: Quoted 
hotes by Mr. Rorer. 


51003. ANNONA CHERIMOLA Mill. Annonacez. Cherimoya. 


“(No. 44.) Seeds of a cherimoya; a large fruit containing only a 
small number of very large seeds.’’ 


51004. CycLaNTHERA PEDATA (L.) Schrad. Cucurbitaces. 
“(No. 43.) A cucurbitaceous vegetable grown here, conimonly called 
-achoccha or achogcha.” 


An annual climber, native to western. | South Amberton and Central 
America, where it is often cultivated for its edible fruits and’ shoots. 
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51008 and 51004—Continued. S880 bas 8CGRae 
It has 5-lobed leaves and inconspicuous flowers; the fruit, a: pepo, is 
about 5 inches long, narrowly oval with a smooth skin or afew soft 
basal spines. (Adapted from Contributions from» the. Us\S, National 
Herbarium, vol. 18, p. 120.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 29330. 
51005 and 51006. 


From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P) J. Wester, 
agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Received July 20, 
1920. 


51005. CARISSA CARANDAS L. Apocynacez. Karanda. 


A small bush, not much higher than a man, ‘with’ dense, ‘dark-green, 
shining foliage and sharp stipular thorns an inch in length. The cori- 
aceous, oval, or emarginate leaves are about an inch long and broad. 
The flowers are small, white, and jasminelike. ‘They come out in the 
hot weather, but the charm of the bush is in July when its half-ripe 
waxy berries hang in clusters all over the bush. They are the size of 
olives, a brilliant red on one side and cream. on the other,. When ripe 
they are a uniform dark-red with a bland milky juice ; the fruit is sour, 
and is much used by the natives for making chutney [a sort of spicy 
pickle]. The little unripe berries, with the skin. and seeds removed, 
cooked in pastry with sugar and cloves, make a fair substitute for apple 
tarts. (Adapted from Gardener’s Chronicle, vol. 24, p. 262. ) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46636. 


51006. Microcos LATERIFLORA L. Tiliacez. 
(Grewia asiatica L.) 


A small hazellike tree, native to the East ‘Indies ‘and ‘quitivalae . 
throughout India. The small dark-purple berry is a pleasantly acid fruit 
and is much esteemed by the natives. A sherbet and. wine are prepared 
from it in many parts of the country. From the bark a fiber is extracted — 
which resembles European bast fiber and is much used in rope making, 
The mucilaginous juice of the bark is used in Seharunpur for clarifying | 
sugar. The yellowish white, close-grained wood is strong and elasti 
and much prized for making banghy poles and for other purposes for — 
which combined lightness and strength are desired. (Adapted from 4 
Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, vol. 4, p: 177.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43659. keen $0 


51007. CyarHea sp. Cyatheacez. Tree fern. 

From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Spores presented by P. J. j 

Wester, agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Receive d 

July 21, 1920. a 

“A tree fern with spiny midribs, collected in Baguio at an altitude of about 

5,000 feet. The plant is exceedingly attractive and would unquestionably na 
a good conservatory plant.” (Wester.) 


51008 and 51009. 


From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. Weste 7 
agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural cents Received July 26, 
1920. 
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“ongued and 51009—Continued. 
51008. Crestrum sp. Solanacez. 


“A very handsome Cestrum with yellow flowers, from Baguio, at an 
altitude of about 5,000 feet, which should be a valuable acquisition to the 
ornamental flora of Florida.” (Wester.) 


51009. PANDANUS TECTORIUS Parkins. Pandanacer. 


_ A shrubby plant, up to 20 feet high, rarely erect; the stem is supported 
by aerial roots. The glaucous green leaves are coriaceous, sword shaped, 
and 8 to 5 feet long, with the marginal spines pointing forward, those on 
the midrib, forward or backward. The spadix of numerous cylindrical 
spikes of male flowers is 2 to 4 inches: long and 1 to 14 inches wide, and 
is inclosed in a long, white, fragrant spathe. A ‘perfume; which is much 

esteemed in Java is obtained from the male flowers. The solitary spadix 
of female flowers is followed by a yellow or red fruit which is an oblong 
-or globose syncarpium, 6 to 10 inches long and broad. The plant is 
native of Konkan, Bombay, in sandy places near the seacoast. It is 
often planted and is known as the screw pine. (Adapted from Cooke, 
The Flora of Bombay, vol. 2, p. 814.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44779. 


a a 


51010. Gossypium sp. Malvacee. Cotton. 


From Algiers, Algeria. Seed presented by Dr. L. Trabut, director, Service 
Botanique. Received July 28, 1920. 


“An herbaceous cotton from the Oasis of El Golea.” (Trabut.) 


51011. Microcrrrus austrazastca (F. Muell.) Swingle. Rutacez. 
(Citrus australasica F. Muell.) Finger lime. 


From Wellington Point, Queensland, Australia. Seed presented by James 
Pink. Received July 29, 1920. 


One of the most curious and interesting of the citrus fruits, native to the 
_ mountainous scrubs of the coastal region of northern New South Wales and 
Queensland. The young plants have more or less horizontally arranged branch- 
_ lets; with very short internodes, small oval leaves, and stiff erect spines. The 
- long, slender, cylindric-fusiform fruits, 6.5 to 10 centimeters long and 1.5 to 
_ 2.5 centimeters broad, are often slightly curved and frequently show a short 
blunt protuberance at both base and tip. The juice is sour and rather strongly 
pungent. The young plants of the finger lime showing the juvenile foliage 
arranged in tiers somewhat like a young araucaria plant, are very orna- 
mental and should become better known for decorative purposes. /It is a 
promising hedge plant, because it is very spiny and can be grown from cut- 
‘tings. It is decidedly more hardy than the lime or lemon and may prove 
useful in breeding new types of hardy citrus fruits. (Adapted from Journal 
0f the Washington Academy of Sciences, vol. 5, p. 572.) 


_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 31877. 

51012. Arrocarpus rnTecRa (Thunb.) L. Moracee. Jack fruit. 
(A. integrifolia L.) | 

From Mayaguez, Porto Rico. Seeds presented by T. B. McClelland, horti- 


culturist, Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment Station. Received July 2, 
1920. 


q a A very large tree native to southern India and the Malay Peninsula and 
A chipelago. It is valued chiefly for its enormous fruits, a single one of whicb 
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may weigh over 100 pounds. These fruits, which are borié on the trunk and) 
,older branches, are usually irregularly oblong and are always green, with the 
rind consisting of somewhat hexagonal knobs, When ripe the fruits have a 
powerful odor, and the stronger the latter the better the quality of the fruit. 
With the exception of the rind and core, the entire fruit is eaten, the white 
or cream-colored, soft, flaky pulp being used either raw, or boiled and_ fried. 
The large seeds are roasted and used in curries. 

The timber of this tree is excellent for cabinetwork; it is lemon yellow at 
first, turning darker with age. (Adapted from Macmillan, Handbook pr Tropi- 
cal Gardening and Planting, p. 127.) ~ 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40825. 


51013 to 51015. 
From Guayaquil, Ecuador. Seeds presented by James Birch Rorer, Asoci- 
acion de Agricultores del Ecuador. Receiyed July 3, 1920. Quoted notes 
by Mr. Rorer. 
51013. ANNONA CHERIMO#.A Mill. Annonacere. Cherimoya. 
“(No. 32.) Cherimoya de la Sierra is listed by Martinez in his Flora 
of the Province of Tunguragua as Annond cherimola, and he also states 
that this fruit is believed to be a native of the Province of Loja. It 
grows well at 5,000 to 7,000 feet altitude and ought to do well in Florida, 
The fruit is quite smooth on the outside, but is white within and. has a 
flavor similar to the tropical sugar-apples,” 
For previous introduction, see 8: P.. I. No. 47318. . 
51014. ANNONA RETICULATA L. Annonacee. Custard-apple. 
(No. 83. ) Cherimoya; a large and very rough-skinned form.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49289. 


51015. ANNONA SQUAMOSA L. Annonacee. » oo. Sugar-apple. 
(No. 34.) Cherimoya; this form has a somewhat smooth skin.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49290. 


51016 to051021. Evaris Guineensis Jacq. Pheenicacesr. Oil palm. 
From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by the director, Plant-Breeding 
Station. Received July 3, 1920. 
The following varieties are selected forms of different origin. 
For general description, see S. P. I. No. 47124. 
51016.. (No. 6.) Variety Nsombe B. From Belgian Kongo. 
For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 47307. 
51017. (No. 8.) Variety Nsombe C. From Belgian Kongo. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47305. 
51018. (No. 11.) Variety Singapore A. From Singapore. 
51019. (No. 13.) Variety Banga. From Kamerun. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47504. 
51020. (No. 23.) Variety Lissombe. From Kamerun. 
51021. (No. 30.) Variety Bundi C. From Belgian Kongo. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47306. 
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1022 and 51023. | : 

oe Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by the director, Plant- Breeding 
J Station. Reckivea July 3, 1920. 


be 
¥ ie following seeds were received without description, accompanied only by 
1€ ‘native names. Descriptions will not be available until the seeds have been 
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51022. Cucursira pepo L. Cucurbitacez. Gourd. 
_. Laboe Batik Lohdor. 
be 51023. LAGENARIA, VULGARIS Seringe. Cucurbitacee, Gourd. 
-') » DLaboe aer. 


1024 and 51025. 
aminonn Bogota, Colombia. Seeds purchased from M. T. Dawe. Received 
» » July 7, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Dawe. 
51024. Arrarra sp. Pheenicacee. Palm. 
“Nuts of the Mamarrén palm, from the Magdalena Valley, on the 
, alluvial lands. An important source of vegetable oil in this country.” 
51025. (Undetermined. ) 

“Nuts of the Palma de San Juan, from the upper parts of the foot- 
hills of the Magdalena Valley region. May produce oil of value.” 


7 
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) 1026. DENDROCALAMUS GIGANTEUS Munro. Poacee. Bamboo. 


_ From Peradeniya, Ceylon. Seeds presented by H. F. Macmillan, superin- 
‘ tendent, Royal Botanic Gardens. Received July 7, 1920. 


The tallest of the bamboos, a native of the Malay Peninsula but much cul- 
yated.in Burma, where it is known as wabo and in Assam as worra. It is 
ed in Burma for posts and rafters in house building, for carts, and for 
ints for pails, boxes, flowerpots, etc. The large culms are often 120 feet 
p ng and 25 to 30 inches in circumference. Extra fine culms are cut into short 
ngths and prepared as umbrella stands. 

the rapid growth of this strikingly handsome bamboo was tested in the 
anic garden at Buitenzorg, Java, where the plant grew, on ,the average, 
7 millimeters per hour by day and 13 millimeters per hour by night. One 
im grew. 57 centimeters in 24 hours, (Adapted from Watt, Commercial 
“06 ts of India, p. 101, and Schimper, Plant Geography, p. 216.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45963. 


: 027 to 51038. 


_ From San Jose, Costa Rica. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
_ Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received July 
a 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


_ 51027. DOLICHOLUS PHASEOLOIDES (Swartz) Kuntze. Fabacee. 
By: — _ (Rynchosia phaseoloides, DC.) 


») “(No. 397a. June 18, 1920.) :Seeds of a slender climber from the 
Mountains near San: Pablo Tarrazu, elevation about 5,500 feet. Its 
» » ‘trifoliolate leaves, which are borne upon slender wiry stems, suggest 
those of the common bean (Phaseolus vulgaris), and its seeds are strik- 
) oingly « similar to those of Abrus precatorius, the crab’s-eye of the West 
_ Indies; they are small,’ and: bright red. with a black eye. Of interest 
iT chiefly for its seeds.” 


fi 
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51027 to 51033—Continued. e80ld bus 260m 
51028. GossypIuM sp. Malvacer. pan Cotton, 


“(No. 398a. June 18, 1920.) Cotton seed from a plant. growing 
the park at Alajuela, Costa Rica. The variety is one with brown fibe ; 
of unknown origin.” “ee 
51029 to 51031. PrRSEA AMERICANA Mill. Lauracee. Avosaii 

(P. gratissima Gaertn. f.) 


51029. “(No. 400. June 18, 1920.) Bud sticks of avovada No. 45, 
from the property of Padre Zuniga, in Alajuela, Costa Rica. This 
tree was called to my attention by Don Anastasio Alfaro, who has 
been familiar with it for years. He states that it is’ one of the 
best avocados in Alajuela, if not the best of all. I have seen very 
little of the variety. The parent tree is old, and not in good 
condition. It stands in an inclosed property behind the principal 
church of Alajuela. The fruit is slender pyriform in outline, green © 
when ripe, and probably 12 to 16 ounces jin weight. The quality 
is said to be very good, but. suspect the seed may be too large, | 
by our standards. The variety is evidently of the West Indian race, 
and ripens its crop in July and August.” 


51030. “(No. 383 and No. 402. May 27: and June 18, 1920.) Bud 
sticks of avocado No. 48, from the garden of Pantaleon Cordoba 
San Jose. This variety has something of a local reputation as an 
avocado of excellent quality, and in addition ripens later than the 
average. In some of its characters it looks much like a Guate- 
malan; but more likely it is simply a highland form of the Wes 
Indian race (there is, of course, no hard and fast line which 
separates the two races, anyway). The parent tree, which stands 
about 50 feet to the rear of Sr. Cordoba’s house, is 25 or 30 feet” 
high, with a scanty crown and a straight trunk nearly 2 feet” 
thick at the base. The fruit.at this time (June, 1920) is no 
half grown, but I have seen a model of the mature fruit, made by 
Don Anastasio Alfaro, Director of the National Museum. The” 
form is nearly spherical, with a tendency to longitudinal ribbing : 
the weight is perhaps 18 ounces and the color deep green. I 
believe the seed is proportionately smaller than in most of the 
Costa Rican avocados, and the quality of the flesh is said to b e | 
excellent. The ripening season is September to November.” °  ~ 


51031. “(No. 392a. June 18, 1920.) Seeds of aguacate de anis, the | 
wild avocado, from the region of La Palma.” - 


“The character of the tree and fruit is such as to suggest that | 
this species, which is certainly indigenous in the mountains of 
central Costa Rica, is the wild prototype of the cultivated Guate- 
malan race, if not of the West Indian as well. The wild tree has 
been observed up to the present only at altitudes between 4,500 © 
and 5,000 feet. It is not found in the forest, but frequents open | 
places close to small streams and brooks, or is found associated 
with a few other trees along the margins of such watercourses. 

“In general appearance the trees can scarcely be distinguished 
from Guatemalan avocados; the foliage is of a somewhat lighter 
shade of green than is common in the latter. The floweri ng 
season is March and April, and the fruits ripen a year from 
the following May or June—that is, in from 12 to 15 months. Th e 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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A WILD AVOCADO TREE IN COSTA RICA. (PERSEA SP., PROBABLY 
P. AMERICANA MILL., S. P. I. No. 51031.) 


This wild avocado, which, up to the present, has been observed only on the slopes of the volcano 
Irazu, in central Costa Rica, is believed by its discoverers, Wilson Popenoe and Oton Jimenez, to 
be the wild prototype of the cultivated Guatemalan race of avocados, and probably of the West 
Indian as well. It is quite distinct from the Mexican avocado both in appearance of tree and 
foliage and in the character ofthe fruit. Because ofits wild nature and the vigor ofits growth it 
is believed this avocado may be of valueasa stock plant on which to graft cultivated sorts. (Pho- 
tographed by Wilson Popenoe, near La Palma, Costa Rica, June 9, 1920; P17902FS.) 
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THE AGUACATE DE ANiS, OR WILD AVOCADO, OF COSTA RICA. (PERSEA SP., 
PROBABLY P. AMERICANA MILL., S. P. I. No. 51081.) 


In general character the wild avocado of Costa Rica clesely resembles some of the cultivated sorts 
ofthe Guatemalan race. It hasa thick, woody, coarsely granular shell, dark green on the surface. 
The flesh is yellow and unlike that of cultivated avocados in that it is strongly anise flavored and 
contains small gritty bodies like the stone cells in some of the Chinese pears. The seed is large 
and tight in the cavity. The average weight of specimens collected in Costa Rica was about 
6 ounces. (Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, San Jose, Costa Rica, May 31, 1920; P17845FS.) 
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fruits from some “of ‘the wild trees. are harvested by, the nativ es 
“and carried into the villages, where they are sold, 

= ‘This s species will be studied further to determine its relationship 
with the cultivated avocados., It is introduced with this object 
ee a in view. and - in the hope that it may prove to be. a vigorous, stock 
~ plant on which to graft some of the cultivated avocados.” 


TRUE For further description, ‘see ’S: P.. I. No. 50583. LE 


3 »/ Sot>> Bor illustrations:of the tree:and of a fruit of the wild seas iil 
‘ see Plates Vand VI. i 


51032. PERSEA CAERULEA (Ruiz and Par.) Mez. Lauraces. 


“(No. 399a. June 18,1920.) From the mountains near Frailes, Costa 
Rica. Altitude, about..5,500, feet...Seeds ofa common tree;in this 
region, found usually in half-open places of the mountainsides and not 
in the dense forest. It reaches about 30 feet in height, and has a leaf 
strongly resembling that of Persea americana but more narrow than in 
_ many varieties of the latter....The fruits, which are produced abun- 
_ dantly in racemes, are black, the size of large peas, with very little 
pulp surrounding ihe seed. Introduced for trial as a stock plant for the 
> avocado. ts Prod 

51033. Rusvus COSTARICANUS : Liebm. “Rosacee._ Binekbetry: 


“  «(No, 401a. June 18, 1920.) Seeds of a wild blackberry, mora, trom 

pyres Costa Rica. Altitude, about 5,500 feet. The plant is a vigorous, 

apd grower, and the fruits, which are produced in reasonable pro- 

_. fusion, are composed jof few large |drupelets,. making ‘them somewhat 
different in appearance from the common blackberries of the North. 

y are of good flavor, but not very large—rarely more than three- 

quarters of an inch long ‘but nearly as broad as aii Of ‘air to 

e nose’ engaged ‘in blackberry breeding.” . 

4 to 51036. 

From Buiténzorg, Java. Seeds presented by the director, Plant-Breeding 

Station. Received July 7, 1920. . 

51034 and 51035. CucursitTa pepo L. Cucurbitacer. © Gourd. 

The following varieties were received without description... . 

51034. Laboe deppe. egies 

"51035. Laboe Batik hawaek. 
51036. PLACUS BALSAMIFER (L.) Bail. Asteracer. 

: (Blumea balsamifera DC.) - | 

) Ai rather bushy woolly plant with a tall branched stem and leathery 

‘leaves 4 to 8 inches long. ‘The flowers, borne in numerous small’ heads, 

vo _ ave: nibea pappus. The whole plant smells strongly of camphor which 
’ , indeed, be prepared from it, and a warm infusion of the leaves acts 
oa us a pleasant sudorific. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Bco- 

_ nomic Products- of India, vol. 1, p. 458.) 

51036. Pracus BALSAMIFIER (L.) Bail. Asteracen. 


Pr ae Kashmir, India. Seeds presented by Charles Hadow, British Em- 
; yeeros D.C. “Received Fury 7, 1920. 
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“The ‘Tunla’ or ‘Galmey sunflower,’ collected at an altitude of 8,000 fee 
in Kashmir, India, on grassy slopes exposed to snow in winter.” (Hadow.) — 


A very attractive sunflowerlike composite from the western Himalayas. “he 
very stout stem is usually not more than a foot high, occasionally 18 inches 
with yellowish green, thick-veined, finally serrate leaves and very broad thick 
bracts. The flowers are usually solitary and a brilliant orange in color, with 


crenate ray flowers. (Adapted from Flora and Sylva, vol. 1, p. 310.) 


51038 to 51040. Psiprum cuasava L. Myrtacee. Guava, 

From Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. Seeds presented by G. § 

Froes. Received July 7 ,1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Froes. : 
Three varieties. 


51088. “ Yellow fruited ; used as sweet preserves.” 
51039. “ Rose-colored fruit; used for guava jelly.” 
51040. “ White fruited; eaten fresh.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48575. 


51041. Nonnea rosea Link. Boraginacee. 
(Anchusa rosea Bieb.) 

From Stockholm, Sweden. Seeds presented by Dr. Robert E. Fries, direc. 
tor, Botanic Garden. Received July 10, 1920. 4 


An attractive hardy annual from the northern Caucasus. It has procum- 
bent stems, oblong leaves, and funnel-shaped, purple-white flowers. (Adapte¢ 
from Bieberstein, Flora Taurico-Caucasica, vol. 1, p. 125.) 


51042 to 51046. Sosa max (L.) Piper. Fabacee, © Soy bean. 


From Nanking, Kiangsu, China. Seeds presented by John K. Davis 

American consul. Received July 12, 1920. 

“Five varieties: obtained from a grain market in the city of Nanking.” 
(Davis.) 


51042. Black. 51045. Late yellow. 
51043. Tsing. 51046. Yellow eighth month. 
51044. Fifth month yellow. 


51047 to 51049. 


From Auckland, New Zealand. Seed presented by J. W. Poynton. Ré 
ceived July 15, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Poynton. 
51047. ENTELEA ARBORESCENS R. Br. Tiliacez. 

“A beautiful tree with extremely light wood, half as heavy as cork, 
Its large, maplelike leaves are evergreen. It is the only representative 
of its genus. Its distribution is confined to two small areas in the Nort 
Island of New Zealand and one in the South Island. Will grow only 
in warm climates, but should do well in California and your Southern 
States.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48165. 
51048. METROSIDEROS TOMENTOSA A. Rich, Myrtacen. 

“This tree, called polkutukawa by the Maoris, loves the seashore and 
will grow where at high tides the sea water covers its roots. It; will 
also grow inland, manv fine specimens being found around Lake Tau nC 
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in the heart of the North Island. The timber is hard and durable and 
especially useful for boat building, as its limbs have many knees. About 
Christmas time (midsummer here) it is covered with a wealth of scarlet 
blossoms, and on this account the British colonists call it the Christmas 
tree. As it has thick evergreen foliage and is quite uninjured by salt- 
water spray, it makes splendid shelter in exposed seaside situations. It 
grows readily from slips; and a hedge, shelter belt, or plantation is 
quickly available. It will not grow in a cold climate, but should find a 
congenial second home in Florida, California, and the Gulf States, where 
it should be of considerable value. I gathered this seed from a well- 
shaped healthy. specimen, which last summer was a picture with its, 
abundant blossoms.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48151. 


51049. Meryta srinciatrir (Hook. f.) Seem. Araliacez. 


“Puka. This small diccious tree grows from 15 to 20 feet high and 
has larger leaves than any other New Zealand plant. It is found native 
only in the North Island; once the rarest of trees, only one specimen 
being known. A missionary discovered it near a native village (pah). 
It was ‘ tapu,’ and he was forbidden under pain of death to touch it. He 
sketched it and announced its discovery, which was skeptically received 
among botanists. He returned in 12 years and found the pah de- 
serted. He obtained some of the leaves, and the plant was classified 
by the botanist, Sinclair, and named for him. Subsequently 27 plants 
were discovered on some small islands in the Hauraki Gulf (New 
Zealand). From them, all existing trees of this species originated. It 
is a very ornamental tree, much favored for parks and gardens. It will 
not stand much frost, but should grow well in your warmer areas. It 
makes a beautiful pot plant. Like nearly allour trees, it is evergreen. 
Trees vary much in the size and glossiness of their foliage. The tree 


-from which I collected the inclosed seed is a very fine one.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47570. 


51050 and 51051. : 
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From San Jose, Costa Rica. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 


Explorer of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received July 15, 1920. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


51050. ANNONA MURICATA L. Annonacez. Soursop. 


“ (No. 407. June 24, 1920.) Bud sticks of the Bennett soursop. A 
choice variety of the soursop from the garden of the superintendent of 
Zent Farm, United Fruit Co., near Port Limon. The tree is more pro- 
ductive than any other I have seen, and the fruit is unusually large 
and handsome. Budded trees of this variety should be tested in Porto 
Rico, Cuba, southern Florida, and elsewhere; I believe they will prove 
decidedly superior to the average seedling. The name Bennett has 
been given in honor of Mr. George S. Bennett, agricultural superin- 
intendent of the Costa Rican division, United Fruit Company.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49258. 
For an illustration of the fruit of the soursop, see Plate VII. 
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51051. Gurrieraa urtis Oerst. Phaenicacée, TRO", OES ae 


(Bactris utilis Benth. and Hook.) pais 
_ > fry ck - 


“ (No. 4lla.. June 24, 1920,) Seeds. of sho peiiveue, palm, from fruits 
obtained. in, Fucurrique.” 79-3 | 13 


Ker description, see No. 391a [S. RP. I. No. 500791: 


51052 to 51055. in pderUhdias 


From Chama, Alta Vera Paz; Guatemala. Seeds’ sobehentea by Matty John- 
son. Received July’9, 1920.. Quoted notes ti = pice fren 


51052. Arprsia sp. Myrsinacex. boquda . 


“(No. 228.) Seeds of a red-berried shrub esliagred ‘at yeneges at an 
altitude of about 1,500’ feet. The berries Are produced quite freely in- 
flat-topped clusters, 2 to 8% inches in diameter, along the larger stems 
on short branchlets as well as terminally; the bright, shining, red berries 
are one-fourth to half an inch in diameter and, with the foliage, make 
the shrub quite ornamental. I have not noticed, the birds’ molesting the 
fruits, arid the bunches always appear well filled. The berries. evidently 
last in perfection a long time, as I have observed them for two. months 
or more and they are still perfectly fresh and clean. The shrub may be 
of value as a red-berried pot plant for florists and for outside planting 
in Florida and California.” 


{ 
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51053. ArpIsIA sp. Myrsinaceze. 


(No. 231.) Seeds of a color variety of 3 Nov 223, aa Pi L ee 51052). 
' Fruits are rich wine purple. Quite pretty. ? 
51054. Carstcum ANNUUM LL.  Solanacem. | / Red a Weppesl 
“(No, 226.) ‘Rash-ik’ (green Chile pepper), also ‘ Sal-ik’ (white Chile 
pepper). A fine-flavored Chile pepper that is always in demand here 
and commands the best price. When immature it is creamy white, though 
some specimens are tinged with purple. When fully ripe it is a rich 
red and is very hot. For three days after cleaning this seed’my hands 
burned. When not mature it is not very hot and may, be eaten with i pig 
punity. The bush does not reach a very large size (3 edt ane ‘bears 
when 1 foot in height.” 


51055. PASSIFLORA LIGULARIS Juss. Passifloraces. — Sweet Jteanid 

(No. 227.) Seeds from wild vines. The pulp is very pleasant, but 
the juice in the aril is very acid and almost takes the skin off one’s 
mouth. This material was brought to me by an Indian.” 


51056. Cuayora evutis Jacq, Cucurbitacex, ©»: Chayote. 

(Sechium edule Swartz.) i 

From Coban, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Harry Jo a 

son. Received July 31, 1920. | ae 

“Fruits of guisquil de papa. These are known here at Cabal as. peruleros. 

They are quite small and rather wide and plump, pure white in,color, mealy an d 
dry.” (Johnseon.) , 


51057. Bromus sp. Poacew. nt 2 Grass. 


From Santiago, Chile. Seeds’ presented by Sr. Badilla. through C. A. Me- 
Queen, commercial attaché, embassy of the United States of Ameri 
Received July 26, 1920. 
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PLATE VII. 


THE BENNETT SOURSOP, A CHOICE VARIETY FROM COSTA RICA. (ANNONA 
MURICATA L., S. P. I. No. 51050.) 


- Superior forms of the soursop, a valuable fruit of the American Tropics, have not yet been estab- 
lished horticulturally. Practically all of the trees now growing throughout the world are seed- 
- lings. Since they vary in productiveness and in the character of their fruit it is a simple matter 
to select the best ones and propagate them by budding or grafting. The variety here illustrated 
is one which was grown at the Zent Farm of the United Fruit Company near Port Limon, Costa 
Rica, and is considered unusually valuable because of the large size and excellent quality of its 


fruits as well as the productiveness of the tree. (Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, Zent, Costa 
Rica, June 21, 1920; P17957FS.) 
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A SEEDLESS FORM OF THE PEJIBAYE, OR PEACH PALM, OF COSTA: RICA. 
(GUILIELMA UTILIS OERST., S. P. I. No. 51092.) 


Because of the food value and delicious character of its boiled fruits, the pejibaye has long ranked 
among the important economic plants of Costa Rica. While each fruit normally contains a large 
bony seed, there are a few trees in San Jose which produce seedless fruits. These trees are prop- 
agated by suckers, in thesame manner as the date palm. It is not yet certain, however, that the 
suckers will produce seedless fruits when grown in other climates than that of San Jose. (Photo- 
graphed by Wilson Popenoe in the garden of Don José Zeled6én, San Jose, Costa Rica, June 17, 
1920; P17947FS.) 
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Bee eds brought in by Stafford Hamm, an American mining engineer, a gift 
n Se: Badilla, who owns an estate in the high mountains. This grass is said 
0 be extremely resistant to cold and to grow almost without moisture. It is a 
a sige binder on lands which are subject to high winds and occasional heavy 
1 * ins. " “CteQueen.) 

51058 to 51060. 


. From Chama, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. Seed presented by Harry John- 
; son. Received July 12,1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Johnson. 
51058. Breconia sp. Begoniacee. Begonia. 
“(No. 190.) Begonia scandens of gardeners(?).”— 

| 51059. Prrer TUBERCULATUM Jacq. Piperacee. Pepper. 
“stakes “ (No. 188.) Cordoncilla. The dried flower spikes are used in the same 
pai manner | as Piper nigrum. It is used here in the preparation of cha-al- 
, cacao, a very good drink made by coarsely grinding the cacao with cinna- 
mon and pepper. The flavor is a little different from black or white 
pepper and may be appreciated as a new condiment.” 


51060. Hecxenta sp. Piperace. Pepper... 


o> -))'*CNo. 189.) Obel (Kekchi name). The young leaves have a rather 
~*> ‘pleasant taste and-are used to flavor fish, soups, stews, meats, ete. The 
plant is pretty when small, but soon grows ‘leggy.’ The large roundish 
>> leaves are green.” 


f 1061. Cassta ELEGANS Voigt. Cesalpiniacee. 


_ From Gtizco, Peru. Seeds presented by A. A. Giesecke. Received July 15, 
‘ By 87 : 


A Shrubby 6rnamental Cassia with feathery pinnate leaves composed of ob- 
1s > lanceolate leafiets having yellowish midribs. Its original habitat is un- 
nc n, since the plant is known only in cultivation. (Adapted from Voigt, in 
am age Plantarum cs Caaghag spade rot 2, p. 35.) 


5. 1062 to 51068. 


_ From East ‘Melbourne, Victoria. Seeds presented by M. Medson. Received 
July 17, 1920. 


win 062. BACKHOUSIA citrioporA F'. Muell. Myrtacee. 


An Australian tree 18 to 20 feet high, with. lemon-scented foliage like 
n é © that of the scented verbena (Lippia citriodora). The essential oil from 
ye ihe. leayes has been found suitable for scenting soaps, and the dried. leaves 
4 give a very pleasant odor to linen closets. etc... The pinkish wood is hard 
and fine grained. -(Adapted from Jfaiden, Useful Native Plants of 
‘ Australia, pp. 290, 381.) : 


sine For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33643. 
por we 


- a 51068. DoryANTHES PALMERI W. Hill. Amaryllidacez. 
“ A beautiful member of the amaryllis family, natiye to Australia, 
“where it grows to a height of 8 or 10 feet, with very numerous sword- 
_ shaped leaves up to 8 feet in length. The scarlet flowers are borne in a 
_ thyrsus about 3 feet long. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
ae pl. 6665.) . 
”* Por previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 23433. 

y 
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51062 to 51068—Continued. 
51064. EucALYPTUS RISDONI Hook. f. Myrtacex. 

A Tasmanian eucalypt rarely as tall as 50, feet, with smooth bark, ’ 
pendulous branches, usually opposite lanceolate or heart-shaped leaves, | 
and small flowers borne in axillary or lateral umbels. The wood is said 
zy be rather poor. (Adapted from Bentham, Flora Australiensis, vol. 8, 

. 208, and from De Andrade, Manual do Plantador de Eucalyptos, p. — 
=e ) 

51065. IKENNEDIA MONOPHYLLA Vent. Fabacez. 
(Hardenbergia monophylla Benth.) 

An ornamental Australian leguminous vine with solitary obtuse leaf- 
lets up to 4 inches in length and numerous violet or rose-purple flowers | 
borne in twos or threes in racemes. (Adapted from Maiden, Flower ng 
Plants and Ferns of New South Wales, pt. 1, p. 55.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45790. 

51066. SwAINSONA GALEGIFOLIA (Andrews) R. Br. Fabacez. 
(Colutea galegifolia Sims.) 

A low shrubby leguminous plant from New South Wales, with com- 
pound vetchlike leaves and scarlet-orange flowers borne on rather long 
axillary peduncles. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 792.) 

The more common form in cultivation (variety alba Hort.) has pure 
white flowers. 


51067. TELOPEA SPECIOSISSIMA (J. E. Smith) R. Br. Proteacezx. 
(Hmbothrium speciosissimum Smith.) Waratah. 
An Australian shrub 6 to 8 feet high, with obovate, unequally serrate, 
dark-green leaves and a headlike spike of brilliant red flowers. It is 
propagated by layering or seeds. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Mag- 
azine, pl. 1128.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 448387. 

51068. TRICONDYLUS FRASERI (R. Br.) Kuntze. Proteacesz. 
(Lomatia ilicifolia R. Br.) 

An erect branching shrub or sometimes a small tree, with ovate or lance- — 
olate leaves, irregularly prickle toothed or lobed, and long. loose racemes 
of white or light-yellow flowers. The wood is light and very hard, 4 
with beautiful markings, and is easily worked. (Adapted from Ben- | 
tham, Flora Australiensis, vol. 5, p. 586, and from Maiden, Useful — 
Native Plants of Australia, p. 564.) 


51069 to 51072. 

From Coban, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Gustay 
Helmrich. Received July 20, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Helmrich. 
51069. ARUNDINELLA ‘BERTERONIANA (Schult.)  Hitche. and Chase. 

Poacez. Grass. | 

“ Gijekerj (tail of deer).” 
“A tufted perennial grass with strong, slender, upright culms, 0.5 of a 
meter to 1 meter high, with long, narrow, folded, or involute blades and 

_a Many-flowered tawny panicle 20 to 30 centimeters long.” (Agnes 
Chase.) 
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1069 to 51072—Continued. 
51070. CHAETOCHLOA GENICULATA (Lam.) Millsp. and Chase. Poacezx. 
Grass. 
“Culue-k’im (caterpillar grass).” 
“A perennial grass producing short knotty branching rhizomes as 
much as 4 centimeters long. The culms are erect, spreading, or pros- 
trate, up to 1 meter tall. The blades are flat, scabrous, and often 
glaucous, mainly straight, 20 centimeters long and 8 millimeters wide. 
The exserted panicle is yellow, purple, tawny, or greenish, 1 to 10 centi- 
meters long and 4 to § millimeters thick. Native to open ground, salt 
marshes, and moist coast lands from Connecticut to Florida and Texas, 
‘in the interior north to Kansas and south through tropical America to 
Argentina and Chile.” (A. S. Hitchcock.) 
51071. CHAETOCHILOA suLcATA (Aubl.) Hitche. Poacezx. 5 Grass. 
(Setaria sulcata Raddi.) 

“ Hotz-kor (scrape-leaf).” 

“A perennial grass with robust culms as much as 4 meters tall, with 
flat blades, 1 meter long and 10 centimeters wide at the middle, tapering 
at each end. The green or purplish panicles are often 70 centimeters 
long. Native to southern Mexico, northern South America and north 
in the Windward Islands to Guadeloupe.” (A. S. Hitchcock.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38776. 

51072. PaspaLUM PANICULATUM L. Poacer. : Grass. 
* Gua-djue (fodder of roe).” 

A weedy branching perennial, commonly 1 meter tall, with harshly 
+ pubescent flat blades 20 to 30 centimeters long and 1.5 centimeters wide 
' and very numerous slender racemes crowded in oblong panicles. Native 
- to open or partly shaded savannas, mostly moist’ ground from Mexico 

- and the West Indies to South America. (Adapted from Hitchcock and 
Bos Chase, Contributions from the National Herbarium, vol. 17, p. 317.) 


1073. Trirotium resurrinatum L. Fabacee. Clover. 
_ From Cairo, Egypt. Seeds collected for Prof. S. C. Mason, arboriculturist, 
.. United States Department of Agriculture, by Thomas W. Brown, director, 
| Horticultural Division, Ministry of Agriculture. Received July 20, 1920. 


“A small prostrate clover common in the sod ‘of the parks and gardens 

jund Cairo, usually in heavy soils”, (Mason.)._ 

074 and 51075. Buaxea spp. ‘Melastomacez. 

‘From San Jose, Costa Rica. Seeds presented by Dofia Amparo de Zeledon. 
' Received July 23, 1920. Quoted notes by Sra de Zelodén. 

51074. BLAKEa sp. 

te “An epiphyte with very large carmine-magenta flowers.” 

51075. BLaKea sp. 

oe AN epiphyte with very pares carmine-magenta flowers.’ 


76 to 51084. BC 


a om Batum, Transcaucasia, Russia. Seeds presented by John Palibin, 
director, Botanic Garden, through Charles K. Moser, American consul, 
Be | Tiflis, Transcaucasia. Received July 28, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr, 
-Palibin. B29 
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51076 to 51084—Continued. 7 . Ole aa0k ° 
51076. CIcER ARIETINUM L. Fabaces. | 4 Chick-pea 
“Cultivated in the the western part of Transcaucasia, harvested ir 
1919.” | 
51077 and 51078. Coryius'AvELLANA L. Betulacee. °° Hazelnut 
51077. “ Kobuletti, considered the best variety in the cones of 
Batum. Harvested in 1919.” 
51078. “The thin-shelled kind from Trebizond. Harvested in oa 
51079 to 51084, PHAsroLUs vuLGaRIs L. Fabacer. Common bean 
51079. “A good kind, cultivated in the Kutais district. A. short 
thick bean with reddish brown marks and Getaciacnnie on a white 
ground.” 
51080 to 51084. ‘“ Best kinds in Georgia, PTET the’ beans 
of the best varieties are those with lilac-colored spots. From 
the Botanical Gardens of Batum.” | 
51080. 1. Lilac spots on a light-tan ground. 
51081. 2. Lilac spots on a dark-tan ground. ; 
51082. 3. Clear grayish tan with a dark ring around the hilum, 
51088. 4. Brownish tan with dark ring around the hilum. : 

51084. 5. Long, slender, dark-red bean. | 


51085. Pinus wALerensis pityusa (Stey.) Gordon. Pinacex. Pine. 


From Sukhum Kale, Caucasus. Seeds presented by J. Muszynski, director 
Botanic Garden. Received July 31, 1920. 


A much-branched bushy pine, found in mountainous regions of the westert 
Caucasus and Asia Minor, especially in Georgia. It attains a height of 6 to 10 
meters, with numerous spreading, whitish branches and slender twigs; The 
very slender leaves are about 12 centimeters long, and the ovoid, slightly bent 
cones are quite small. (Adapted from Beissner, Handbuch. der Nadetholz- 
kunde, ed. 2, p. 421.) avn of 


51086 to 51094. 


From San Jose, Costa Rica. Collected by Wilvon Rbpennt: Agricultural 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received J oly 
26, 1920. Quoted notés by Mr. Popenoe. . . a 
51086 to 51090. Dawrra spp. Asteracer. Dak i 

“(Nos. 425 to 429. July 6, 1920.) A collection of Costa Rican. tree 
dahlias presented by Sr. Alfredo Brade, of San Jose. I believe there are 
at least two species. represented. They will prove interesting to dahli 
breeders.” 


51086. DAHTITIA sp. 

“(No. 425.) Large double lilac pink. Considered by Sr. Brade 
the finest variety of the collection, the flowers being very large and 
very double.” 4 
51087. DAHLIA sp. 

“(No. 426.)  Small-flowered half-double pale lilac pink. This 
riety flowers earlier in the season. than the others in the set, and fot 
this reason is of particular interest for California, where most of the 
tree dahlias are cut down by frost before they come into bloom.” 


y 
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y 5 1086 to 5 1 094—Continued. . 


* 


51088. DAHLIA sp. 

*(No. 427.) Small double-flowered lilac. This variety flowers 
later than the others.” 
51089. DAHLIA sp. 

(No. 428.) Single white. This looks much like a form of Dahlia 
maxonii. The preceding three varieties all have leaves and stems 
tinged with purplish, and leaves distinct in form from the present 
number. In this variety and in No. 429 [S. P. I. No. 51090] the leaves 
are light green, with the leaflets long pointed.” 

51090. DAHLIA sp. 

“(No, 429.) Double white, like the single white except that the 

flowers are double.” 


51091 and 51092. GuiiriMa uTIIs Oerst. Pheenicacex. Palm. 


(Bactris utilis Benth. and Hook.) 


51091. “ (No, 424. July 6, 1920.) Plants of the seedless pejibaye. 
-I have already described the pejibaye in connection with a ship- 
ment of seeds made under No. 39la [S. P. I. No. 50679}. The 
suckers or offshoots sent under the present number, however, are 
of a choice seedless form growing in the garden of Sr. Alfredo 
Brade, in San Jose. Sr. Brade has generously presented us with 
the only two offshoots at present available, in the hope that they 
will grow in Florida. The seedless pejibaye is rare in Costa Rica, 
and very highly esteemed, as it should be, Its propagation must 
necessarily be slow, because of the very few offshoots which each 
palm produces. The only question is, will the progeny of these 
palms invariably retain the valuable characteristic of seedless- 
ness? It seems possible that Seedlessness may be due, in some 
‘instances at least, to local peculiarities of climate which affect the 
pollination of the flowers; and in such instances, the characteristic 
will not, of course, be heritable. The matter has not yet been suf- 
ficiently investigated, however, to permit any conclusions to be 
reached; and for the present we should make an effort to test all 
available seedless forms in our tropical dependencies and in south- 

_ ern Florida,” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44268. 

51092. “(No. 481. July 6, 1920.) Plants of seedless pejibaye, pre- 
sented by Dofia Amparo de Zeledén, of San Jose. See remarks con- 
cerning seedless pejibayes under No. 424 [S. P. I. No. 51091]. The 
offshoots forwarded under the present number have been obtained 
for us by Sra de Zeledén from palms known by her to produce 
seedless fruits. The value of her gift can be appreciated only by 
those who know how difficult it is to procure offshoots of the seed- 
less pejibaye.” 

For previous introduction; see §. P. I. No, 44268, 
Fruits of this seedless form are shown in Plate VIII. 


+ 51098. PASSIFLORA QUADRANGULARIS L.. Passifloracee. Giant granadilla. 
~“(No. 480: July 6,1920.) Cuttings of granadilla real. From the gar- 
~ den of Sr. Alfredo Brade, in San Jose. Sr. Brade states that this vine is 
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51086 to 51094—Continued. OIG 
a free bearer, a condition quite rare with Passifiora quadrangularis. Ieee 

is introduced for trial because of the possibility of its proving better as 

than the average form.” 


51094. Rusus ERIOocARPUS Liebm. Rosacezx. : Raspberry 


“(No. 423a. July 6, 1920.) Seeds of mora. From the upper slopes ‘ 
of the Volcano Irazu, at 9,000 to 10,000 feet. altitude. This berry, which ~ 
is found only at altitudes of 9,000 feet and higher, is quite distinct from 
the several species which I have collected in Costa Rica at lower levels, 3 
mainly between 4,000 and 6,000 feet. It is more of a raspberry than a 
blackberry in character. The slender canes, which are of a deep reddish ‘ q 
green color, grow to 8 or 10 feet in length and branch profusely, ora 4 
an impenetrable tangle. The leaves are trifoliolate and the flowers i 
and white. The fruits, which are produced in good-sized clusters, are 
oblong or oblong-oval, up to an inch in length, and composed of numer-— ‘i 
ous small deep-red drupelets. The flavor is distinctly that of the rasp- — 
berry and is very agreeable. The plant is a profuse bearer, and seems ~ 
well worthy of trial in the southern United States.” “i 


51095 to 51097. 


From Coban, Alta. Vera Paz, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Gustav ¥ 
Helmrich. Received July 81, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Helmrich., 


51095. IscHAEMUM LATIFOLIUM (Spreng.) Kunth. Poacez. Grass. # 
“Cuz-kub (Indian). A very good fodder for horses.” 4 


A stout decumbent grass, rooting at the lower nodes, with glabrous i 
blades 20 centimeters long and 3 centimeters wide and a fan-shaped 
inflorescence. Native to, moist shady places in southern Mexico and the ~ 
Lesser Antilles to Brazil and Eeuador. (Adapted from Hitchcock and — 
Chase, Contributions from the U. S. National Herbarium, vol. 18, p. 332.) AA 
51096. PASPALUM HUMBOLDTIANUM Fluegge. Poacez. Grass. 2 

“Taki pachadja (white grass).” ‘ 

‘““A handsome perennial grass producing strong scaly rootstocks, with 
tufted culms, 40 to 80 centimeters high, erect froma woody, decumbent ~ 
base. The nodes are densely bearded with upwardly appressed white G 
hairs; the flat, spreading blades, 8 to 18 centimeters long, 8 to 15 milli- — | 
meters wide, are slightly narrowed toward the base into a stiff point. Yd 
The margins are usually stiffly fringed with hairs, and the panicles, 10 
to 15 centimeters long, are of pale lax, spreading spikelets, beautifully — 
fringed with long, white glistening hairs. Native to rocky ground, on — 
the highlands from central Mexico to Argentina.” (Agnes Chase.) 
51097. PANICUM MULTIRAMEUM Scribn. Poacee. Grass. 

“ Chachach onim (basket grass).” ; 

A delicate grass with small open primary panicles of pubescent ; 
spikelets, lanceolate blades less than 10 times as long as broad, and ~ 
basal leaves which are distin¢éfly different from those of the culm, — 
forming a winter rosette; the culms are at first simple, later becoming — 
much branched. The autumnal phase is decumbent with the branches a 
in fan-shaped clusters. Native to banks and dry, open ground from | 
southern Mexico to Guatemala, and also in Jamaica. (Adapted from e 
Hitchcock and Chase, Contributions from the U. 8S. National Her- — 
bariwmn, vol. 18, p. 332.) “¢ 
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98. CoNVOLVULUS MAURITANICUS Boiss. Convolvulacez. 

mo” oe: Morning-gilory. 
‘om Pasadena, Calif. Plants presented by D. W. Coolidge, Coolidge 
_ Rare-Plant Gardens. Received August 4, 1920. 

oe rock bindweed is one of the most beautiful and graceful of all 
r hardy bindweeds. It is entirely free from rampant tendencies and is 
“sig sable for its persistent flowering and neat elegant habit. Each plant 
sa dense tuft and throws up innumerable long drooping shoots, each 
minated by a cluster of clear biue flowers. Easily grown from cuttings. 
i ed from The Garden, vol. 39, p. 52.) 


- PassrFLora MACROCARPA Masters. Passifloracee. 


‘ 
t 


an 


ora. Trujillo, Peru. Seeds presented by A. Martin Lynch, Sayapullo. 
_ Received August 9, 1920. 

e fruit grows to the size of a man’s head and is one of the most delicious 
its grown in Peru, where the juice and pulp are made into a most delicious 
verage.” (Alberto Larco Herrera:) 


11 100. Syzyerum cumini (L.) Skeels. Myrtacee. Jambolan. 
z 3 (Hugenia jambolana Lam.) 

' From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. 
_ Wester, agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Received 
August 11, 1920. 


« Se peds of the duhat, one of our most popular small fruits.” (Wester.) 

' cet Asiatic tree 8 to 15 meters high, with ovate, coriaceous, shining 
ves s and numerous yellow flowers crowded in terminal or axillary panicles 
wed by loose clusters of 2 to 7 dark-purple or black, smooth, shining, 
| fruits, 25 millimeters long and 20 millimeters across, with rather 
¢ clingstone seeds. The thin skin adheres to the sweet, juicy, pleasant, 
cid pulp which is white tinged with purple; the texture somewhat 
mbles that of the cherry. The sugar content is 12.20 per cent, the pro- 
in 0.80 per cent, and the acidity (as malic acid) 87 per cent. The fruit 
y be eaten out of hand with relish, and it makes an excellent jelly. In 
ia it is sometimes made into wine. It is probably of prehistoric introduc- 
i the Philippines and is common throughout the archipelago. (Adapted 
Te Philippine Agricultural Review, vol. 10, p. 13.) 


or previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43217. 


101. Corpra sp. Boraginacez. 


Prom Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. Seeds presented by Gonzalo M. Fortun, 
Tabet Agricultural Experiment Station. Received August 17, 1920. 


A plant generally known in Cuba as vomitel; it is also called guiaperi. The 
q ‘this plant are edible, and we were told that an excellent preserve is 
le f om them. The tree when loaded with its glorious heads of crimped, 
haped orange flowers makes a magnificent appearance.” (Fortun.) 

se 9 7 

Cucumis metro L.. Cucurbitacee. Muskmelon. 
‘iPror m Paris, France. Seeds presented by Prof. S. C. Mason, arboriculturist, 
Eee nited States Department of Agriculture. Received August 17, 1920. 


umediately after arriving in Paris I noticed peculiar and very fine canta- 
; melons displayed in the windows of the groceries, as we would call them. 
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These melons continue all through August, they tell me, and are grown.in 6 : 
gardens, though I suspect that they are started in frames. They are round h 
a good deal oblate, deeply ribbed, inclined to be rough and warty (but not 
aaptaay. and have a very distinct ‘areole’ (or smooth circle) around the caly; 
sometimes as much as 2 inches in diameter. They range in size, apparently 
Same variety, from 4 inches in diameter up to 8 or even 9 inches, and in retai 
price from 23 to 12, 14, and even as high as 17 francs for the finest eae 
In good restaurants one portion (about 8 or 10 to a large melon) is served f 
43 frances. The melons are picked when they become a mottled gray- green in 
color, never being allowed to ripen on the vines. They appear to carry remar k 
ably well, but when well matured they are a dirty yellow color, not vel ‘J 
attractive. The flesh is rich orange-yellow, thick, firm, not at all netted, and 
only moderately sweet but very satisfying. I am sending you the entire lot of | 
seeds from one, of which I had a portion in the Grand Café de l’Alma, close to 
the Ponte l’Alma. I am sure I have never seen a melon anything like this 
type in the United States.” (Mason.) 
51108 and 51104. Amyepatus communis L. Amygdalacee. 


(Prunus amygdalus Stokes.) 


From Gedera (Katra), near Jaffa, Palestine. Budwood presented by 
Amram Khazanoff. Received August 17, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. 
Khazanoft. 

“The two standard. almond varieties of Palestine, which I consider worth y 
of the interest of almond growers in the United States. This budwood was — 
selected with a view to possible bud variation.” is 


ul 


511038. “ Greek almond.” 51104. “ Victoria almond.” 
51105. Persea americana Mill. Lauracee. Avocado. 

(P. gratissima Gaertn. f.) . 

From Rio Frio, near Santa Marta, Colombia. Budwood collected by Wilson ‘a 

Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer of the United States Department of Ae : 

culture. Received August 19, 1920. 4 


“ (No. 482. Avocado No. 46. August 5, 1920.) A very choice variety om 
avocado, said to be the earliest known in the Rio Frio region. This is a fine 
oval fruit, green in color, about 14 pounds in. weight, with thick meat of excel 
lent quality.” (Popenoe.) . 


51106. OropHora rruticosa (Roxb.) Blume. Sapindacez. 


From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. Wester, 
agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Received April 24, 
1920. Numbered August 30, 1920. 


“ Balinaonao. A small tree with dark-red to black fleshy fruits about one 
third the size of grapes, in bunches like grapes, up to 200 fruits in a bun be 
The flesh is sweet and edible but rather insipid. The seeds taste like chestnuts Ss 
roasted and are eaten to a slight extent. The plant is of slight economic 
value but is quite ornamental in the fruiting season by reason of its ‘abl 
bunches of dull rose-red fruits. The tree grows at Lamao and may succeed in 
Florida.” (Wester.) 


2 ate 
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107 to 51109. 3 Orr 
» From Buenos Aires, Argentina. Seeds presented by Benito jopeamnes direc- 
i sco, Botanic Garden. Recéived July 12, 1920. 

51107. ASPIDOSPERMA PEROBA Sald. Gama. Apocynacer, 


‘©. This tree, whose wood is used in naval construction, has a thin, clear 
_»o/ash-colored bark, cracked longitudinally ; a decoction of the inner bark 
») is used medicinally: »The heartwood is of rare beauty; with a wavy 
pedipanters! The tree is distinguished’ by its spreading, obovate-oblong, 
mas undulate leaves. (Adapted from Saldanha da Gama, Configuracéo des- 
ail cripcdo de todos os orgdos fundamentaes das principaos madeiras . . . da 
fini Provincia do Rio de Janeiro, vol. 1, p. 140.) 


> © For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42324: 
. 51108. GoMPHRENA ROSEA. Griseb. Amaranthace. 


.. An herbaceous perennial, erect or ascending, found in ‘stony situations 
ee in Cordoba, Argentina. The leav es are lanceolate and rather short, and 
di pen pinkish flowers are borne in a terminal head. (Adapted from 
. sebach, Plantae Lorentzianae, p. 82.) 


miroe f)ftis 


ai > FOr previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33966. 

51109. PETUNIA vionachA Lindl. Solanacee. ~ Petunia. 
This petunia is a native of Buenos Aires, Argentina. With its dark- 
- | Sreen oval leaves and profusion of purple flowers which appear from 
August to October in its native habitat, it forms a most attractive orna- 
mental plant. (Adapted from Edwards’ Botanical Register, pl. 1626.) 


1 1110. AFLUROPUS BREVIFoLIUS (Koen.) Nees. Poacez. Grass. 


rom Cairo, Egypt. Seeds presented by Dr. R. H. Forbes, Société Sul- 
tanienne d’Agriculture. Received September 8, 1920. 


oe dwarf creeping grass with dense globose flower. clusters, growing in 
] @ soil both on the seacoast and inland from the Mediterranean coasts to 
hanistan, and India. . The species is yery variable, with both glabrous and 
ub escent forms. Duthie in ‘The Fodder Grasses of Northern. India,’ says 
: it: ‘It is characteristic of saline tracts in the western parts of India, where 
‘ 2 ppears to take the place of dub (Cynodon dactylon), which it somewhat 
emibles “in habit. ” (€. V. Piper.) 7 


: . for festing as a lawn grass under alkaline conditions. - 


an. atid red viel PUBESCENS Nees. Poacee. Grass. 


a rom Pretoria, Transvaal. Seeds presented by Sydney Steub, Division of 
‘aaa © Botany, Department of Agriculture. Received August 24, 1920. 


ate ons idered . one of the best pasture grasses in parts of Bechuanaland 
here it EOWA. ” (Agricultural Journal of South Africa, vol. 3, No. 17, p. 185.) 
z 


2. XANTHOSOMA SAGITTAFFOLIUM (L.) Schott. Aracee. Yautia. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Tubers presented by Dr. J. C. Koningsbergel, 
~ odirector, Botani¢ Garden: Received September 18, 1920. 

“Rec pived under the’ varietal name romah, which, according to a previous 
roduction (S. P. I. No. 17238) is a Colocasia.” (R.A. Young.) ; 
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511138 to 51115. aa 


From Rawalpindi, Punjab, India. Seeds presented by Dr. R. R. Stewart 
Gordon College. Received July 7, 1920. Quoted notes by Do Lor 
Stewart. \ 


511138. Tourrpa stTeLtLtata Hook. Liliacee. Tulip, 


A very delicate species which is certainly a valuable acquisition t 
our gardens. It is remarkable for the narrowness of the petals and their 
spreading out almost flat in the middle of the day when the sun shines 
and closing again in the evening. The small broadly ovate bulb, capped 
with three or four lanceolate segments thickly lined with fulvous hair, 
flowers in two months. In India, where the plant is common, the bulbs 
are frequently eaten by natives and are sold for that purpose in some 
of the bazaars. The terete, glaucous stem, nearly 2 feet high in the 
cultivated species, bears four to five linear-lanceolate leaves. The dainty, 
erect flowers, oblong in the bud, are solitary or two upon the same stem. 
The lanceolate, concave petals are pure white, with a faint tinge of 
pink and green at the points, on the outside, and bright yellow at the 
base within. Three of the petals are longer than the rest and some 
times have a single tooth. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
pl. 2762; and Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, vol. 
6, pt. 4, p. 203.) ; ; 


51114. ZizipHus JusuBA Mill. Rhamnacez. Jujube. 
(Z. sativa Gaertn.) 4 

“Wild jujube bought in market. A form widely cultivated in the 
Punjab.” 


51115. ZizipHus sp. Rhamnacez. ’. Jujube. 
“Wild jujubes bought in market.” 


51116 to 51125. 


From San Jose, Costa Rica. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received July y 
14, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


51116. BUNCHOSIA GLANDULIFERA H. B. K. Malpighiacee. 


“(No. 412. July 1, 1920.) Cereza. Plants presented by Carlos 
Wercklé, of El Coyolar, Costa Rica. 


“A small, slender tree, reaching about 20 feet in height. It bea 
short racemes of yellow flowers which are followed by elliptic, bright 
red fruits about 1 inch long. Mr. Wercklé thinks the fruit nearly as — 
good in quality as that of the Japanese .persinimon; in my opinion, | 
however, it is considerably inferior. The thin skin surrounds a large 
elliptic seed and a small quantity of red pulp which, like that of the | 
persimmon, must not be eaten until it is very soft.” + 3 


51117. CASTILLA NICOYENSIS O. F. Cook. Moracez. Nicoya rubber q 


“(No. 416a. July 1, 1920.) Seeds collected from a tree.in the dooms | 
yard of the ranch house at El Coyolar, Costa Rica. It is a Central 
American rubber tree, said to be a more vigorous grower than Castilh 
elastica and less exacting in its soil requirements,” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42386. 
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51116 to 51125—Continued. 
'* 51118. Corpra nitipa Vahl. Boraginacez. 


“(No. 415a. July 1, 1920.) Seeds of mufieco. The mufieco is commonly 
planted in and about San Jose as a street tree, or aS an ornamental 
tree in parks and gardens. It reaches a height of 40 feet, and forms 
a broad, shapely crown of deep-green foliage. It is quick growing and 
rather soft wooded, so that limbs are sometimes broken off by storms. 
The orange-red fruits, which are produced in clusters 4 to 6 inches 
across, are individually the size of small cherries. They are not edible, 
but since they remain on the tree a long time they are of decorative 
value.” 


51119. CroraLtaria VERRUCOSA L. Fabacex, 


“(No. 418a. July 1, 1920.) Seeds of a plant found abundantly at 
Puntarenas, in abandoned or uncultivated places close to the seashore. 
It seems less woody in character than Crotalaria retusa, and likely, 
therefore, to make a better crop for use as a green Manure. It reaches 
about 18 inches in height, and bears attractive white and pale-blue 
flowers. Evidently it is an annual. It should be tested as a cover 
crop in the South. especially on sandy lands.” 


51120. Cupanta sp. Sapindacee. 


“(No. 414a. July 1, 1920.) Paraiso. Seeds presented by Carlos 
Wercklé, of El Coyolar, Costa Rica. Mr. Wercklé states that this is a 
handsome ornamental tree, indigenous in the region about Coyolar, and 
probably not described botanically. It should be tested in southern” 
Florida.” ; 


51121. PasPALUM NOTATUM Fluegge. Poacer. Grass. 


“(No. 418a. July 1, 1920.) Gengibrillo. Seeds presented by Alfredo 
Quiros. From sea level up to 5,000 feet this is probably the most impor- 
tant of the pasture grass cultivated in Costa Rica; above 5,000 or 6,000 
feet it is injured by frost and is not, therefore, extensively planted. 
In the lowlands it is especially esteemed ; it makes a compact sod, crowd- 
ing out weeds and other grasses, and affording an abundance of nourish- 
ing green forage, eaten readily by both horses and cattle. It rarely 
grows more than a foot in height, and where pastured constantly does 
not often reach more than 6 inches. For trial in the Everglades region 
of southern Florida.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 37996. 
51122. PoLaKowsk1a TAcAco Pittier. Cucurbitacex. 


“(No. 422. July 1, 1920.) Seeds of tacaco. Among Costa Ricans this 
is one of the most popular of all vegetables, and it is regularly sold in the 
market of San Jose during a large part of the year. 

“In general character the tacaco suggests the chayote. The plant, 
which is commonly cultivated on arbors or allowed to climb over trees, has 
a leaf resembling that of the chayote in shape but differing in texture; and 
the fruit, which falls to the ground when mature, is about 3 inches long, 
elliptic in outline. Frequently it has a few short spines about the base; 
elsewhere it is smooth. When boiled it is considered to have a richer 
flavor than the chayote, but the flesh is Somewhat fibrous. 

“The tacaco should be tried in the chayote-growing regions of the 

United States. Doubtless it would be possible to reduce the proportion 
_ of fiber and otherwise improve the fruit by selection.’ 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47329. 
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51116 to 51125—Continued. beunijno—GSiIilé ot Obie 
51123. Rupus ADENOTRICHOS Schlecht. Rosacem. BLTLGy 


“(No. 417a. “July 1, 1920.)' Mora. Seeds of a wild blackberry from 
the roadside between Cartago and Tierra Blanca, at’an altitude of about 
6,000 feet. A vigorous, bushy species reaching about ’8 feet in height 
and producing in abundance blackberries somewhat less than 1 inch long” 
and of good flavor. Of especial interest for breeding purposes.” 


51124 and 51125. WerckLea INSIGNIS Pitt. and Standl. Malvacem. 


51124. “(No. 419. July 1, 1920.) Cuttings presented by Dr. Ricardo — 
Jiménez Niifiez, of Guadalupe, San Jose. A rare and handsome 
plant, discovered a few years ago in the mountains. near La 
Palma, Costa Rica. It is an arborescent shrub about 15 feet in 
height, usually branching close to the ground to form several main 
limbs, which in turn branch (though sparingly)’ to form long 
stiff shoots, each crowned with a cluster of orbicular leaves nearly — 
a foot in breadth. ‘The flowers, which appear among the leaves 
at the ends of the branches, are similar in size and form to those 
of Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, the common hibiscus of the Tropics. In 
color, however, they are quite distinct from those of the hibiscus, : 
being bright lilac, turning to golden in the throat.. Since it is 
found in Costa Rica at an altitude of 5,000 feet, the species may be 
sufficiently hardy to succeed in» southern Florida., It probably 
requires a moist climate, and in its indigenous condition: it grows 
upon heavy soil.’ 


51125. “(No.-419a. July 1, 1920.) Seeds of the shrub of which . 
cuttings were sent under No. 419 [S. P. I. No, 511241.” | 


51126. Manruor escutenta Crantz. Euphorbiacee. © Cassava. 
(MM. utilissima Pohl.) 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Cuttings presented by J. M. Westgate, agrono- 
mist in charge, Agricultural Experiment Station. Received August 10, 
1920. 


“ Wiebke cassava. A very superior variety from the island of Kauai, selected 
from volunteer seedlings by a man named Wiebke, in whose honor the variety 
has been named. Not only does it yield better than three long-established — 
varieties [Sweet, white, early-maturing culinary cassava; Bitter, red, late-— 
maturing stock-feed cassava; Martin’s Intermediate cassava], but it also has ~ 
the habit of remaining tender or at least not becoming woody as do most of our 
varieties if left growing several months after maturity. q 

“Wiebke cassava promises to be superior to any of the above-mentioned 
varieties for culinary, feeding, and starch-manufacturing purposes. MHar- 
vested on June 15, at the end of a 15-month growing period, at the Haiku — 
substation, it yielded 17,776 pounds per acre of clean roots. This result was 
obtained on rough pineapple land, without fertilization and with little or no 
cultivation aside from the initial plowing under of the old eggs stumps and — 
one cross-plowing. 7 

“In an 18-month growing period completed in August, 1920, on soil fertil-— 
ized with 500 pounds of phosphates, half super and half reverted, the Wiebke 
cassava yielded 19,111 pounds of roots per acre; on soil fertilized with 1,000 
pounds of phosphates, half super and half reverted, it yielded .22,211 pounds | 
of roots per acre. The starch recovered was 20 per cent. The crops were 
grown: on old pineapple land with a view to testing their adaptation as a rota — 
tion crop.” (F. G. Krawss.) , 
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51127 to 51141. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. I. Boldingh, acting head 
of the Division of Plant Breeding, Java Department of Agriculture. 
Received August 20, 1920. 

51127. ARECA CATECHU L. Pheenicacez. Betel-nut palm. 


Variety alba. The species is one of the most important and valuable 
palms and is widely distributed throughout the East; it forms an erect, 
slender stem, bearing at its summit a crown of graceful leaves, among 
which hang great clusters of egg-shaped fruits, each one formed when 
ripe of a thick fibrous pericarp, inclosing one seed about the size and 
shape of an ordinary nutmeg. Native to Cochin China and the Malay 
. Archipelago; it does not succeed at any distance from the sea nor at 
id an altitude above 3,000 feet. The average yield of a betel-nut palm is 
estimated at 800 fruits. The chief use of the seed is as an ingredient 
ax in the preparation of pan for chewing, a universal practice among all 

classes. The seed or nut is found in all the bazaars either whole, sliced, 
[ or cut into small pieces, the chewing of which is said to stimulate diges- 
tion and to prevent dysentery. In the preparation of pan use is made of 
lime, catechu, cardamoms, cloves, and other ingredients. Areca nuts are 
used in medicine because of their astringent properties, and when reduced 
_ . to charcoal and finely powdered they are also used as a dentifrice. 
(Adapted from The Garden, vol. 64, p. 282.) 


\ 51128. Caryora mitis Lour. Phenicacee. Palm. 


. A palm, 15 to 25 feet in height, with a low, stoloniferous stem and 
; Scurfily villous petioles, leaf sheaths, and spathes; the few, very large, 
| broad, bipinnatisect leaves are 4 to 9 feet long. The bluish black 
Vi fruits are half an inch in diameter. Native to Mauritius. (Adapted 
} from Baker, Flora of Mauritius and the Seychelles,’ p. 423.) 

om Ei For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 24616. 


51129. DAMMARA ALBA Rumph. Pinacez. 
(Agathis loranthifolia Salisb.) 

A splendid tree, up to 100 feet high, with a stem 8 feet in diameter,- 
straight and branchless for two-thirds of its length. It is of great im- 
portance on account of its yield of the transparent dammar resin, ex- 
tensively used for varnish. Native to the Indian Archipelago and 
¥ mainland, extending to the Philippine Islands. (Adapted from Mueller, 

Bates Select Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 161.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34071. 
51130. DgyMoPHLoEus sp. Phenicacez. Palm. 


Received as Actinophloeus macarthurii, for which a place of pub- 
lication has not been found. 
51131. LaTania cOMMERSONID Gmel. Pheenicacez. Palm. 
_A diecious palm 40 feet high, native to Mauritius, with dark-green 
fan-shaped leaves, 3 feet long, paler beneath, the blade deeply laciniate; 
the veins and margins of the lanceolate segments are tinged with red. 
The petioles, 4 to 6 feet long, are slightly tomentose with smooth margins, 
Spiny in young plants. The globose drupes are 13 inches in diameter. 
(Adapted from Baker, Flora of Mauritius and the Seychelles, p. 381.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No..45960. 
e210>o% 5 
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51127 to 51141—Continued. ) ott 
51132. LicuALA RUMPHII Blume, Pheenicacez. ost np eplm. a 
A showy dwarf fan palm.grown for its peculiar habit and handsome 
foliage. The slender stem bears a crown of: long-pétioled) roundish © 
leaves, 8 or more feet in diameter, with 12 to 15, segments, the inner 
ones 2 feet long and 1 foot wide at the apex, the lateral ones, 16 inches 
long and 4 inches wide, oblique; the petioles are spiny below. The 
simply branched spadix, 4 to 5 feet long, bears ellipsoid fruits, Native 
to Celebes and Borneo, (Adapted from Blume, Rumphia, vol. 2, p. 41.) 
51133. NEPHROSPERMA VAN-HOUTTEANUM ( Wendl.) Balf.f. Phoenicacer. 
Palm. 


A monecious palm, 20 to 35 feet high, native to the Seychelles, with 
. pinnate glabrous leaves, 5 to 7 feet long, and leaflets 3 to 34 feet in 
length; the smooth petiole is under a foot long and the woolly, sparsely 
spiny leaf sheath is 1% to 23 feet long. The spadix is 4 to 8 feet long 
‘and bears orange-red fruits, half an inch in length. (Adapted from — 
Baker, Flora of Mauritius and the Seychelles, p. 386.) ‘ 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 45965. 
51134. ONCOSPERMA FILAMENTOSUM Blume. Pheenicaceer. Palm. — 
A very elegant palm with a trunk 30 to 40 feet high, distinctly an- . 
nulate and armed, and a thick, graceful crown. The pinnate leaves are ~ 
10 to 12 feet in length with pinne about 2 feet long. This palm is 4 
' quite common on the borders of paddy swamp in Malacca. (Adapted 
from Calcutta Journal of Natural History, vol. 5, p. 464.) ° 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 45962. 
51135. PanpANus FuRCATUS Roxb. Pandanacee. 
Variety lais. 
This screw pine occurs in India up to altitudes of 4,000 feet, and will 


be likely to bear a temperate climate and. give a Stately plant for scenic 
group planting. (Adapted from Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical Plants, 
p. 847.) ; 

51136. PANDANUS LABYRINTHICUS. Kurz. Pandaineeen 
A shrub 15 to 20 feet in height, with erect-spreading branches and a 
slender, warty, glabrous stem sending out stiltlike, intricate aerial roots. — 
The somewhat leathery linear leaves, 4 to 6 feet long, are shining above, — 
glaucescent below, the margin and midrib densely spiny with curving # 
i 


white spines. The green, linear spathes inclose the eight to nine spikes ~ 
__,0f elliptic, oblong, drooping fruit clusters. The drupes are shining olive ; 
' green, finally golden. (Adapted from Miquel, Annales Musei Botanici — 
— Ingduno-Batavi, vol. 2, p. 53.) . 
51137. PANDANUS POLYCEPHALUS Lam. Pandanacee. 
A small dicecious Indian tree with spiny-margined, trifarious, narrow, é 
coriaceous leaves. The red, spicate, subglobose drupes have spinescent — 
crowns. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 6, p. 487.) 
Received as Pandanus kurzianus, which is now generally referred to — 

P. polycephalus. 
51138. PANDANUS TECTORIUS Parkins. Pandanacee. 
“ Aggak. A small tree with a trunk which usually begins to branch i 
very low, the branches often bending downward nearly to the ground; ~ 
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the leaves‘iare long, sword shaped, armed with spines on the margin 


‘and keel, differing in color and texture from those of Guam, being 


glaucous and of great textile strength... Only one sex occurs on the island, 
so. that it; must be propagated by cuttings. These take root readily ; 


indeed, a.branch lying on the, surface will often send out roots which 


penetrate the ground, The natives frequently plant. this species in 


| hedges, which serve the double purpose of defining their boundaries and 


of furnishing material for cordage and for mats, hats, and bags, 

“ Dried leaves stripped of the rigid, spiny keel are used either in their 
simple form or twisted together as lashings for the framework of build- 
ings and for securing thatch to the roof. For making mats, hats, and 
bags, the leaves are steeped in hot water, scraped, and split into strips 
of various widths according to the fineness of the fabric desired, dried 
in the sun, and thoroughly cleaned. Mats are braided with the strips 
erossing diagonally, as in the mats of the eastern Polynesians, not 
woven with warp and woof, as are the mats of many of the Micro- 
nesians. Some of the hats and small bags are very fine. In the early 


, days. the natives of Guam made their sails of aggak leaves. The plant 


was undoubtedly introduced into the island in prehistoric times.” (Saf- 
ford, Useful Plants of Guam, p. 344.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44779. 
51139. Roystronea REGIA (H. B. K.) O. F. Cook. Pheenicace. 
(Oreodoza regia H. B. K.) Cuban royal palm. 


The royal palm grows wild throughout the Antilles and also in south- 
ern Florida, Mexico, Central America, and in the northern part of 


: South America. It is especially abundant on damp, fertile soil, such 


as is suitable for tobacco cultivation. In the west of Cuba it is found 
on land which was formerly cultivated but has since been abandoned. 
The trunk is often 70 to 85 feet high, with a diameter of nearly 2 feet. 
The wood is considered unsuitable for constructive purposes, but the 
external layer of hard wood is much used for walking sticks, stakes, 
fences, posts, tables, coffee mortars; and the partition walls of houses. 
The most useful portion of the tree is the yagua, or dried leafstalk. The 


_ large terminal leaves have clasping leafstalks, 4 to 9 feet long, and as 


wide as the circumference of the stem. Every three or four weeks a 
leaf falls; this is damped, flattened by means of weights, and dried. 
The dried leafstalks are sold per truss and provide the best packing 


material for export tobacco. The leaf bases supply a fiber from which 
‘ropes and string are made. In Cuba yagua is also used in the construc- 


tion of the poorest houses. The terminal ‘bud is edible, but its removal 
causes the death of the tree. This’ is one of the most elegant palms 


| for planting in avenues.. (Adapted*from La Hacienda, vol. 8, p. 91.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34747. 
51140. ScHEELEA INsSIGNIs (Mart.) Karst. Phoenicacee. Palm. 
A palm with an erect stem, 50 to 60 feet in height, with 15 to 20 smooth, 
erect, pinnate fronds crowded into a dense:crown. The yellowish green, 
smooth, fleshy, pistillate flowers are sessile on a spadix inclosed in a 
green spathe. The pale yellowish white, staminate flowers are incon- 


_ spicuous. (Adapted from Martius, Historia Naturalis Palmarum, vol. 2, 


p. 188.) 
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51241. TitMIaA CARYOTAEFOLIA (H. B. K.) O. F. Cook. Pheenicace. 
(Martinezia caryotaefolia H. B. K.) Palm. 


Spiny fishtail. A small graceful Colombian palm, 30 feet in height, 
with an erect, closely ringed stem copiously armed with slender stiff black 
spines, 2 to 3 inches long; the rachis and midribs also bear these spines, 
though not so profusely. The spreading and drooping bright-green pin- 
nate leaves, 4 to 5 feet long, are terminal. Each elongate leaflet is 9 to 
12 inches long, more or less 3-lobed, and inserted by a broad base to the 
scurfy rachis. The yellow-green pistillate flowers are followed by globose 
drupes. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 6854.) — 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 25944. 


51142. GuNpbELIA TOURNEFORTII L. Asteracez. 
From Jerusaiem, Palestine. Seeds presented by Mr. J. Ettinger, director, 
Agriculture and Colonization Department, Zionist Commission. Received 
August 21, 1920. 
Accoub de Syrie. A spiny compusite from Persia with buttonlike tiower buds, 4 
about the size of a large strawberry, which, when boiled and served with butter, 
make an extremely satisfactory dish. This delicious vegetable is said to be © 
the equal of asparagus ard more delicate in flavor than artichokes. The plant 
is perennial, requires four years to attain maximum production, and is as long © 
lived, perhaps, as asparagus. (Adapted from Bulletin, Société de National 
Acclimatation de France, vol. 34, p. 450.) 


51143 to 51154. 
From Nice, France. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky, 
Jardin d’Acclimatation. Received August 24, 1920. Quoted notes by 
Doctor Proschowsky. 
51143. AtpizziA CHINENSIS (Osbeck) Merr. Mimosacee. 
(A. stipulata Boiv.) 
“ A small tree.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42356. 
51144. ELAEODENDRON CAPENSE Eckl. and Zeyh. Celastracez. 
“A small evergreen tree of very regular, straight growth; very hardy | 
here.” 
51145. GENISTA MONOSPERMA (L.) Lam. Fabacee. 
“A very graceful bush, much cultivated here for its beautiful white, — 
fragrant flowers which are exported in early spring. Very resistant to — 


drought.” ' 4 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 10698. 4 
51146. GLADIOLUS SEGETUM Ker. Iridacez. Gladiolus. 


“One of the most beautiful wild flowers here. Might perhaps be used i 
for hybridization, if such has not yet been the case.” . 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 27844. 
51147. Grewia occmeNTALIS L. Tiliacee. 

“A large evergreen bush with violet flowers.” 


51148. Limonrum FRUTICANS (Webb) Kuntze. Plumbaginacee. 
(Statice fruticans Webb.) Sea lavender. 
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“One of the plants cultivated here in early spring for cut flowers for 
export. Will grow in the driest places. Needs sunny exposure.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48030. 
51149. MALtvASTRUM CAPENSE (L.) Garke. Malvacez. 

“An evergreen bush with rose-colored flowers.” 
51150, RonpELetTia AMoENA (Planch.) Hemsl. Rubiacez. 


yA “ An evergreen bush or small tree with beautiful rose-colored flowers; 
hardy here.” 


51151. SpaRTIUM JUNCEUM L. Fabaceze. Spanish broom. 


“Bush of very regular globular growth when in open ground. One 
of the glories of the Mediterranean vegetation, when covered with its 
thousands of light-yellow flowers.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48666. 


; 51152 to 51154. WigANpDIA spp. Hydrophyllacee. 

> “These Wigandias, forming bushes several. meters in height, are 
+ naturalized in my garden and spring up everywhere, especially on ver- 
fy tical walls, slopes, etc. They are strikingly ornamental with their enor- 


; mous evergreen leaves and abundant flowers.” 

51152. WIGANDIA CARACASANA H. B. K. 
“A plant with large dark-green leaves and violet flowers.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48671. 

51153. WiIGANDIA sp. 


“A plant with large, dark yellowish green leaves and violet flowers. 
In distinction from other Wigandias, this species has no stinging 
hairs.” 


“Received as W. chilensis, a horticultural name for which a place 
of publication has not been found. 


51154. WIGANDIA sp. 


2 “This plant bears large grayish green leaves covered on the 
under side with white tomentum.” 

Received as W. imperialis, a horticultural name for which a place 
of publication has not been found. 


51155. Mapuuca invica Gmel. Sapotacee. Mowra tree. 
(Bassia latifolia Roxb.) 


From Allahabad, India. Seeds presented by William Bembower, Allahabad 
_ Agricultural Institute. Received August 24, 1920. 


_ Mowra. One of the most useful plants found in the plains and forests of 
2 East Indies; the tree yields food, wine, and oil. It is 40 to 50 feet high, 
with a short trunk and numerous spreading branches, formin& a close, shady, © 
rounded crown. It thrives on dry and stony ground in all parts of central 
India and is protected by the natives. The part eaten, the succulent corolla, 
is rich in sugar and is highly valued as a foodstuff and as the source of a 
spirituous liquor. Some conception of the value put upon the flowers for 
hese purposes by the natives is gained from an estimate made some years ago, 
that in the Central Provinces over 1,000,000 people used these corollas as a 
regular article of food, each person consuming about 80 pounds per annum; 
throughout. India they are looked upon as a, valuable reserve in famine years. 
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66 SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED. 
The mowra tree sheds its leaves in February ‘and the flowers appear in: Marck ' 
‘and April, at which time the ground beneath the trees is carefully. cleared. 


inclosed at the base in a velvety chocolate-colored calyx. The corollas fall in 
the early hours of the morning and are collected by women and children. They 
are spread out to dry on mats in the sun, when they wither to half their weight 
and develop a brownish red color. In some cases the flowers are Collected before 
they drop, and in many places it isthe practice to remove’only the corollas, 
leaying the pistil to ripen to a fruit.,..A tree will yield 200,to.300 pounds of 
flowers in a year. 

When fresh, the flowers are extremely sweet, with a peculiar pungent flavor 
and a characteristic color. When dry, the peculiar pungent flavor is less per- 
ceptible, particularly if the stamens are removed, and the flavor then resembles 
that of figs. The flowers are éaten either fresh or dried and cooked in many 
different ways with rice, shredded coconut, or flour. 

The greater portion of the crop of flowers is used for the preparation by 
fermentation of mowra spirit. 

The corollas are very useful for feeding cattle; they have extraordinary 
keeping qualities, as they dry well and are not attacked by weevils. 

The composition of the flowers has been investigated at different times 
and the results vary considerably, particularly in respect of the quantity 
and nature of the sugar present. The total proportion of sugar recorded in 
the flowers of this tree varies from 40 to 70 per cent. The quantity of cane 
sugar recorded varies from 8 to 17 per cent, and that of invert sugar from 
40 to 53 per cent; while one author has stated that the sugar is entirely invert 
sugar. Only a small quantity of protein is present, the maximum record being 
7.25 per cent. 

The nuts contain a solid fleshy kernel, which includes from 385 to 40 per 
cent of greenish grease, obtained by pressure. The oil cake possesses a bitter 
taste and can not be used for cattle feeding. The butter becomes rancid 
soon after manufacture and becomes a dirty yellow color. Its density at 15° © 
C. is 0.972; it melts at from 43° to 44° C. and solidifies at 36°. It is very 
soluble in ether and partially so in alcohol. It saponifies easily with alkalis, — 
and it constitutes a mixture of 80 per cent stearin and 20 per cent oleine, with — 
crystals of stearic acid. This oil is used to adulterate clarified butter and 
for soap and candle making. 

During the war interest was centered in the production of acetone from 
these flowers in India to supply the local demand: in connection with the 
manufacture of munitions. The acetone was produced by the now well- — 
known special fermentation process, and it has been alleged that the yield 
from the flowers of Bassia latifolia was one-tenth of their weight, or nearly 
ten times as much as is obtainable by distilling wood. The demand for ace- 
tone in India in peace times would not be large enough to justify the available 
supplies of flowers being entirely devoted to the manufacture of that product, 
but there remains the possibility of their being used for the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol. The yield of alcohol from the flowers is high compared ~ 
with that from potatoes and other materials commonly used. It has been 
stated that about 90 gallons of 95 per cent alcohol is obtainable from 1 ton 
of dried flowers. 

In view of the extended use that is now being ited: of alcohol for power 
purposes, it seems likely that the most profitable way of utilizing the flowers 
would be as a source of a mixed motor spirit of the natalite type, for local 
use in India. That motor spirit can be produced on a manufacturing scale in 
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India from Bassia flowers has already been. demonstrated, ‘and it is ‘stated that 
running trials. with the spirit proved satisfactory. 

The tree is well adapted to withstand drought and is capneialty suited for 
planting on dry and waste lands where little else. will.grow. »The tree takes 
about 20 years to produce flowers and seeds in large quantity, but during this 
_ period the land need not be entirely unproductive if interplanting were adopted 
‘at first. (Adapted from Daily Commerce Reports, No. 200, fe 25, 1920, 
p. 952.) ° mei 


61156 and 51157. 


e From Tiflis, Transcaucasia, Russia. Seeds presented by Charles K. Moser, 
a. “American ‘consul. Received August 25, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Moser. 


9 
51156. CucuMIS MELO L, Cucurbitacez. Muskmelon. 
_, “The famous duthma melon from Armenian authorities at Erivan.” 
» “A celebrated local alee of muskmelon said to be very. fine.” (F.N. 


) viowre! Meyer.) « 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I..No. 27805. 
5 51157. Meprcaco sativa L. Fabaces. Alfalfa. 
' a “ ‘Lawern from Armenian authorities at Erivan.’ hie 
"51158 to 51161. 
i as From Coban; Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala.’ Seeds presented by Gustav Helm- 
rich. Received August 25, 1920. Quoted notes ia Mr. Helmrich. 

; oy 51158. Acrostis sp. Poacer Grass. 
: “ Cok-pechadya (small grass).” 
"51159. Axonopus sp. Poacewr.” |) Grass. 
; “Native name not obtainable.” | 

51160. Sporosotus rmnpicus (L.) R. Br., Poacee. Grass. 


A grass with erect culms up to 1 meter tall, in large clumps with 
numerous leafy shoots at the.base; the panicle is 15 to 30 centimeters 
long, with slender, ascending branches, the short-pediceled spikelets 
mostly borne along the lower side. It often forms an almost pure stand 
on open slopes, and is an important constituent of native pastures. 
Found on grassy hills and dry savannas from the Bahamas and Mexico 
to northern South America. (Adapted from Contributions from the 
National Herbarium, vol. 18, p. 369.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48479. 

~51161. TriseTuM DEYEUXIOIDES (H. B. K.) Kunth. Poacer. Grass. 


A fibrous-rooted grass with cespitose erect shining culms, glabrous 
nodes, and flat, linear, scabrous leaves. The branching panicle is 
- whorled, often nodding, with lower branches spreading, upper appressed 
_ to the scabrous rachis. Native to the swamps along the bank of Lake 
Tezcuco, Mexico. (Adapted from Bonpland and Humboldt, Nova Genera 
0 et Species Plantarum, vol. 1, p. 147.) 


51162 to 51179. 


From Avondale, Auckland, New Zealand. Budwood presented by H. R. 
Wright, Avondale Nursery. Received August 31, 1920. Quoted notes 
by Mr. Wright. 
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51162 to 51179—Continued. 


51162 and 51163. AmycpALus Persioa L. Amygdalacer. Peach. | 

(Prunus persica Stokes.) : 

51162. “Dormant buds of Allen’s Late.” a 
511638. “Dormant buds of Golden Queen (improved).” 4 

51164. Matus pumita Mill. Malacer. Paradise apple. — 

“Blight-proof Paradise for use as a dwarfing stock; aphis resistant.” 4 

51165 to 51179. Matus sy tvestris Mill. . Malacee. Apple. | 


51165. “Aerial, aphis resistant, used as a stock.” 4 
51166. “Alpha, aphis-resistant seedling from Irish Peach. The fruit — 
is twice as large as the parent and much earlier. I consider it — 
the earliest apple in existence. It is a gold mine to the fruit — 
grower on account of its size, flavor, and extreme earliness; it 
is aphis proof and very productive. I predict a great demand ~ 
for this apple as soon as I put it on the market, and when largely © 
planted here, I think it will give the consignments of Canadian 
apples that arrive here in early summer a very nasty bump.” } 
The parent, Irish Peach, is described in the Wright catalogue — 
as “A medium-sized oblong fruit with clear yellow skin hand- » 
somely striped with bright red. The yellowish white flesh is | 
tender and very juicy; the tree is a regular cropper and aphis | ij 
proof. ” | 
51167. “ Ballarat, a large cooking apple, and a great cropper; not 
aphis resistant, but well worth growing.” 
51168. “ Bordeaux Reinette, a very fine dessert apple, and I believe - 
aphis proof.” 
51169. “ Coles Champion, a very late-keeping dessert apple; aphis 
resistant, and used as a stock.” ; 
51170. “ Cowell’s Red Streak, striped, midseason apple; aphis re- 5 
sistant, and used as a stock.” 
51171. “ Frimley Beauty, a fair dessert apple and a good cooking 3 
apple, said to be Rome Remuty, - Jonathan cross; not aphis re-- 
sistant, but well worth growing.” ? 
51172. “Imm’s Seedling, a large cooking apple; aphis resistant, and . 
used as a stock.” i 
51173. “Irish Peach seedling, for top-working Pyrus neenatroulh as 
an intermediate stock for working any commercial variety that — 
lacks affinity to P. prunifolia direct.” ‘ 
51174. “ Lippiait’s, aphis resistant, used as stock.” ) 
51175. “Lord Nelson, a cooking apple of great size; a heavy 4 
cropper.” t 
51176. “ Mobbd’s, aphis resistant, used as a stock. 
51177. “ 1fobb’s Royal, a very large cooking pant tree hardy and : 
prolific.” 3 
51178. “ Motion’s, aphis resistant, used as a stock.” i 
51179. “Ruby Gem, a beautiful apple of medium size, brilliant 
red all over; flesh snowy white, tender, crisp, juicy,. mild, sub- 
acid, and delicious; strong grower and early bearer; blight proof; 
medium.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 6740. 
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1180 to 51182. 
P Bs | From Naples, Italy. Seeds presented by Willy Mueller, Hortus Parteno- 
_pensis. .Received September 14, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Mueller. 
- 51180 and 51181. Crreviivs vurearis Schrad. Cucurbitacer. 
Watermelon. 
"51160. “A white-seeded watermelon from Nocera; very good.” 
51181. “A black-seeded watermelon from Maddaloni, Province of 
Naples; extraordinarily good.” 


~~ 51182. LyYCoPERSICON ESCULENTUM Mill. Solanacez. Tomato. 
pee “An extraordinarily large-fruited variety from Nocera.” 
1183. DACTYLIS ASCHERSONIANA Graebn. Poacez. Grass. 


a From Dahlem, near Berlin, Germany. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Engler, 
- director, Royal Botanic Garden and Museum. Received September 3, 
1920. 

A creeping perennial grass, native to Germany, with runners up to 4 inches 
Bteneth and lax stems up to 2 feet in height. The bright-green, rough leaves 
are lax, mostly narrow, sharp ribbed, and over a foot long. The panicles are 
A ib yout 8 inches long and pendent. (Adapted from Notizblatit des Kéniglichen 
Botanischen Gartens zu Berlin, vol. 2, p. 274.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 30232, 
51184 to 51190. 


‘From Coban, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Harry 
Johnson. Received July 30, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Johnson. 
51184. ARUNDINELLA DEPPEANA Nees. Poacem. Grass. 
““(No. 329.) Grass collected above Quebradas Secas, 3,000 feet.” 
An erect, tufted perennial with strong slender simple culms up to 
_ 2.5 meters tall, with flat blades, scabrous at least on the upper surface, 
and rather densely flowered oblong panicles, 20 to 40 centimeters long. 
' Native to moist places in Mexico and Brazil; also to central and western 
Cuba. (Adapted from Contributions from the National Herbarium, vol. 
18, p. 290.) 
~ 51185 and 51186. Cuarrocnroa sutcaTa (Aubl.) Hitche. Poacee. 
(Setaria suleata Raddi.) Grass. 
51185. “(No. 327.) Grass collected at an altitude of 3,000 feet 
along the roadside above Quebradas Secas.” 
A perennial grass cultivated in greenhouses or in the open in the 
Tropics for ornamental purposes, chiefly on account of the broad 
_plaited blades, 2 inches wide, that resemble those of young palms. 
The dense, narrow panicles are 1 to 2 feet long. (Adapted from 
Hitchcock, Genera of Grasses of the West Indies, p. 243.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48776. 
51186. “(No. 322.) A grass 2 feet tall, with reddish purple heads; 
i, . collected along the roadside near Samac.” | 
ia 51187. IsacHNE ARUNDINACEA (Swartz) Griseb. Poacez. Grass. 
Bi! “(No. 326.) A grass collected along the roadside above Quebradas 
fic! * Secas, at an altitude of 3,000 feet.” 


BAU grass which climbs among shrubs or small trees to a height of as 
much as 6 meters, with strong canes and elongated branches; the scabrous 
blades are commonly 20 centimeters long and 1.5 to 2 centimeters wide. 
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51191 to 51198. 
From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J d 


vol. 18, p. 843.) 


on both surfaces. The autumnal form is bushy with the branches 
' evenly distributed. Native to gravelly banks and cultivated fields from 
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The panicles are about 12 centimeters long, the ibis ‘lower ‘branches | at 
first ascending, finally wide spreading; the spikelets are’ crowded towa rd 
the ends of the branches. Native to wooded hillsides in Jamaica at ar 
altitude of 1,000 to 2,000 meters; also from Mexico to northern South 
America. (Adapted from Contributions from the National. Herbarium, — 


For previous introduction, see S. P. rc No. 49447. 4 
. ¥ 
51188. PANICUM OLIVACEUM )Hitche, and Chase. Poaceer: Grass, 


“(No. 325.) . Grass. collected ;along the roadside above Quebradas 
Secas, at an altitude of 3,000 feet.” Or P al | 

A grass with olive-green vernal culms, erect, or somewhat spreadi ne 
at the base, 20 to 40 centimeters high, velvety villous with short hairs, 
and with bearded nodes. The blades are rather stiffly erect or ascend- 
ing or some of the lower spreading, 4 to 7 centimeters long, 5 to 8 milli- 
meters wide (the uppermost erect, 1 to 8 centimeters long), puberulens® 


1 
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Mexico to Costa Rica and also in Venezuela. (Adapted from Con- 
tributions from the National Herbarium, vol. 15, p. 225.) 


51189. PAaspALUM CONJUGATUM Berg. Poacex. Grass. 


“(No. 279.) Sac pachadya (white meadow grass) from Chama, 6 t 
12 inches high, rooting at the nodes. Very abundant in all places.” 

An extensively creeping perennial with compressed culms; the 
suberect flowering branches are sometimes 1 meter tall; the flat thin” 
blades are up to 20, centimeters long and 8 millimeters wide; the spike- : 
lets bear long, scant, silky hairs around the margin. It is one of the 
commonest grasses of moist savannas and ditch banks, forming ex-| 
tensive and close mats. It is said by some to be an excellent forage’ 
grass. (Adapted from Contributions from the National Herbarium, vol. 
18, p. 318.) 

For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 38031. 
51190. PASPALUM.PANICULATUM L. Poacex, Grass. b 

“(No. 277.) Rash tzimaaj (green bow) from Chama. This is a ta + 
growing species reaching 234 to 3 feet, with flower heads 7 feet long. | 
It grows in clumps, stooling out in growing.” 


For previous introduction see §S. P. I. No. 49379. f 
A 


Wester, agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Received 
August 2, 1920. Y 
51191. CapPpARIS MICRACANTHA DO. Capparidaces. 


A large shrub or small tree with smooth bark, glabrous branches, and 
very small straight conic spines. ‘The coriaceous, shining, broad-lance- 
olate leaves are 4 to 8 inches long, and the flowers, 2 to 4.in a series in 
vertical lines on the branches, are 14 inches in diameter and have 
oblong petals 1 inch long. The smooth subglobose fruit is 2 to 3 “inches 
long. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 1, p. 179.) 


- For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48243. 
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51191 to 51193—Continued. bernisno—T@ Ld 

». © 451192. Ipomoza NYMPHAEAEFOLIA Blume. Convolvulacese. 

‘aor . (1. peltata Choisy.) ; Bart Morning-glory. 

BP) ey white-flowered perennial species which should be of interest to your 

. Be ‘correspondents in Porto Rico, Cuba, and extreme southern Florida. 

The plant is of ent growth and blossoms during the win months, 

the tourist season.” (Wester.) 

. For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47920. 

» oe: 511938.cTatinum PpATENS ‘(L.) Willd. Portulacaces. 

| “An upright-growing perennial herb from Java, with tender, succu- 
lent leaves absolutely free from fiber. The leaves are boiled and eaten 

_..., With meat, fish, or eggs, like spinach or turnip greens, and make an 

excellent dish for the table. 

“The seeds should be sown very shallow, where they are well pro- 
.., tected from heavy rains, as the young plants are very delicate. As soon 
_, as, the plants are 15 centimeters high they can be cut off a few centi- 

meters above the ground, where they rapidly take root.. Once the Talinum 
.... plants are through the seedling stage they grow very rapidly and are 
_ .., easily multiplied from cuttings 10 to 12 centimeters long, both from the 
_ tender tops and the mature stems. In the vegetable garden plants should 
_ .. be set out above 25 centimeters apart, in rows 30 to 35 centimeters apart.” 
( Wester.) 


51194. BIscHOFIA TRIFOLIATA (Roxb.) Hook. Euphorbiacez. 

(B. javanica Blume.) 
"From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. J. C. Koningsberger, 
director, Botanic Gardens. Received August 5, 1920. 


__A deciduous tree native to the tropical slopes of the Himalayas. The red, 

rough, moderately hard wood is esteemed one of the best timbers in Assam, 
where it is used for bridges and other works of construction. It is sometimes 

talled “red cedar.” (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products 

of India, vol. 1, p. 454.) 

_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47835. 


51195 to 51197. 

7 From Chama, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Harry John- 
son. Received August 23, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Johnson. 
51195. AcHIMENES sp. Gesneriacee. 

“(No. 435.) A fine gesneriad with sky-blue flowers, borne in terminal 
racemes of 3 to 22 or more, about 1 inch in diameter and with a white 
and yellow throat. The plant produces small round scaly tubers and 
should make a good basket plant.” 

51196. Corx LAcRYMA-JoBI L. Poaceer. Job’s-tears. 
2 “(No. 171.) K-ohl. The Indians prize the seeds for necklaces. K-ohl 
BT. means necklace, in Kek 
_-__- For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49516. 
51197. ISACHNE ARUNDINACEA (Swartz) Griseb. Poacezx. Grass. 
> * (No. 434.) Grass.” | 7 
_ . A grass climbing among shrubs or small trees to a height of as much 
 |.as 6 meters, with strong canes and elongate branches; the scabrous 
blades are commonly 20 centimeters long and 1.5 to 2 centimeters wide; 
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51195 to 5119'7—Continued. ta 


the panicles are 12 centimeters long, the long lower branches at first as. 
cending, finally wide spreading; the spikelets are crowded toward tl 
ends of the branches, Native to wooded hillsides of Jamaica, and 
from Mexico to northern South America at altitudes of 1,000 to 2,000 
feet. (Adapted from Contributions from National Herbarium, vol. 18, p 


343.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49447. 
51198. PuHasroius vunearis L. Fabacee. Common bean 


From Santiago, Chile. Seeds presented by Salvador Izquierdo. Received 
August 27, 1920. j 

The Chilean bean, as this most interesting variety is called, is a climbe “ 
with whitish flowers and pods which become purple at maturity; each pod con- © 
tains 5 to 7 almost globular, chamois-colored seeds. The foliage is equally — 
abundant at flowering and fruiting time. During rainy periods this plant 
matures with no signs of mold or rot. The seeds are sown May 10, and are ~ 
harvested the latter part of September. 4 
When green, this variety makes an excellent dish; the ripe seeds dried — 
are especially good in meat stews and soups. The seed is very starchy; it — 
cooks well without splitting, and the seed coat is much more digestible than — 
that of the Soissons bean and similar varieties. (Adapted from Bulletin de la 
Société Nationale d’Acclimatation de France, vol. 65, p. 350.) ] 


51199. Avena sativa L. Poacee. Oats. 


From Cadiz, Spain. Seeds presented by B. Har nee Carrol, American — 

consul. Received August 27, 1920. E) 

“The only cultivated variety of Spanish-grown oats on sale in the market 

of Cadiz; on account of its isolated position, Cadiz is not the best market for | 

agricultural products, and no new varieties have been produced in recent years.” 
(Carroll. ) 


51200. Garcinia MANGosTana L. Clusiacee. Mangosteen, 


From Peradeniya, Ceylon. Seeds presented by C. Drieberg, secretary, 

Ceylon Agricultural Society. Received August 30, 1920. 

“The mangosteen is renowned as one of the delicious fruits of the world and 

has been called the ‘queen of tropical fruits.’ The tree is strictly tropical and 

ean be successfully grown only under the most favorable soil and climatie¢ 
conditions.” (R. A. Young.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49441. 


61201. Evueentra currant C. B. Robinson. Myrtacez. 


From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. Wester, 
agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Received September 

1, 1920. 

A very attractive Philippine tree attaining a height of 9 meters or more, wi 
gnarled trunk and tortuous branches and quadrangulate-winged young growth 
The oblong-ovate, entire, leathery leaves are dark green and shining; the fruit 
is congregated 20 to 50 in clusters on the bare branches or between the leaves | 
on the more mature twigs; the individual fruit is about the size of a grape with . 
a thin, smooth, dark-red skin which changes to black at full maturity. The 
flesh is red near the skin, otherwise white,:rather dry and crisp, and pro- 
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Be tin acid with a pleasant flavor not unlike that of the crab apple. The 
atively large seed which clings to the flesh is sometimes absent. The fruit 
i s too aeid for use as a dessert but would, in all probability, make an excellent 
5 jelly. The fruit is used in some localities for making preserves, wine, and 
Dp} ickles. 

_ The tree is of vigorous growth, succeeds well where the wet and dry seasons 
are strongly accentuated, and requires well-drained land for the best results. 
In productiveness it is apparently exceeded by no other species in the genus, 
and it ripens principally from April to June. (Adapted from Philippine Agri- 
cultural Review, vol. 8, p. 105.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38375. 


61202 and 51208. 


_ From Seville, Spain. Seeds presented by Robert Harnden, American consul. 
7... Received September 3, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Harnden. 


51202. AvENA SATIVA L. Poacer. Oats. 

: “ Gray oats, one of the only two kinds grown in Andalusia.” 

2 “Apparently similar to Winter Turf (Gray Winter).” (CC. W. War- 

é burton.) 

51203. Avena STERILIS L. Poacer. ~ Oats. 
“ Fair oats, one of the only two kinds grown in Andalusia.” 


i 51204. Pacnuira Fastuosa (DC.) Decaisne. Bombacacez. 

x (P. macrocarpa Walp.) 

if From Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. Seedlings presented by Gonzalo M. 
Fortun, director, Agricultural Experiment Station. Received September 
4, 1920. 


Seedlings of a handsome tropical tree, native to Mexico. The flowers in 
their size and color are both exceptional and attractive, as they measure about 
‘a foot in diameter; the strap-shaped petals are white, and the large brushlike 
‘cluster of stamens crimson and yellow. The foliage is not unlike that of the 
_horse-chestnut, but it is more leathery in texture. (Adapted from Gardeners’ 
_ Chronicle, vol. 54, p. 325.) ; 


51205. Passrriora moxuissima (H. B. K.) Bailey. Passifloracee. 


From Guayaquil, Ecuador. Seeds presented by James Birch Rorer, Aso- 
ciaci6n de Agricultores del Ecuador. Received September 9, 1920. 


B “Seeds of a fruit which is grown in the valleys of the Sierra and which is 
commonly called ‘tacso.’ The flavor of the fruit is somewhat like that of 
currants. A very delicious sherbet or ice cream can be made from it and also 
a fine drink or ‘refresco.’” (Rorer.) 


51206 and 51207. 


._ From Buitenzorg, Java. Bulbs presented by Dr. P. J. S. Cramer, chief, 
Plant-Breeding Station. Received September 9, 1920. 


51206. AGAVE CANTALA (Haw.) Roxb. Amaryllidacez. 


A species long grown in the Philippine Islands for “‘maguey fiber,” 
probably originally introduced from Mexico. The short, thick stem 
bears an aloelike cluster of large fleshy leaves and a tall flower stalk, 
on which grow a large number of small bulbils or “pole plants.” The 
spiny-edged leaves are grouped compactly around the stem and terminate 
in a hard, sharp spine. The plant lives from 7 to 25 years and does 
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not flower until it is'7 or 8 years old, hence the belief that it novela 
only once every century and the popular name “century plant.” 1o 
A long dry season and a light rainy one are essential for the best Be 
growth of this plant; while warm, clear, dry weather, with bright sun- 
shine, is required to dry and bleach the fiber. The thick and pulpy 
leaves of the maguey render it capable of withstanding long droughts 
which would be disastreus to most other economic plants. The mo : 
essential step in maguey cultivation is the selection of a well-drained 
soil. Shallow, rocky, limestone soils and soils formed by the disinte- 
gration of coral rock are best suited for maguey growing. 
The fiber is large, inflexible, slightly yellowish, and of :a great tengeltyal 
This latter quality renders it very valuable in all cases where sudden 
strains are anticipated, while its lack of elasticity prevents it from | 
being used to advantage in power transmission. In the United States: 
it is largely used for the manufacture of binder twine, fodder yarns, — 
and various other cordage’ purposes. In the Philippine Islands care-— F 
fully selected young leaves are cleaned by the same process used in 
cleaning pineapple leaves; the fiber thus obtained is very fine and 
silky and is used for making cloth, fine handkerchiefs, and other arti- 
cles. (Adapted from Philippine Agricultural Review, vol. 8, p. 424.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33508. 
51207. CROTALARIA USARAMOENSIS Baker f, Fabacex. 


A tall herb, native to German Hast Africa and allied to C. lanceolata 
HE. Mey. from which it differs in its broader and shorter leaflets, which 
are glabrous above and strigose pubescent below. nae racemes are 15 — 
to 25 centimeters long. 

In Buitenzorg the grayish fiber is not so smooth and silky as that of 
Hibiscus cannabinus, but that does not necessarily mean that it is not 
suitable for the spinning of yarn. The same is the case with sunn hemp 
(Crotalaria juncea), which in British India is more highly esteemed 
than Decean hemp (Hibiscus cannabinus). A great drawback is that — 
the total quantity of fiber obtained up to the present differs’ very mate-' 
rially in strength and ordinarily is not very strong. How this will be 
influenced by different climatic and cultural conditions and soil can be 
determined only by making tests elsewhere, which is strongly - recom- p34 
mended. ey 

The practical utility of the fiber can be determined only by spinning 
and weaving tests. Adequate specimens are available for these tests, 
but unfortunately tests can not be carried out on ey of the aie 5 
culty in exporting. z 

The leaves are used as a green manure and as cattle feed. Analyses: _ y 
made by Dr. A. W. K. de Jong, of the Agricultural Chemical Labora- a 
tory, give the following percentages for fresh and dry leaves, respec- - 
tively: Albumin, 5.3 and 26.7; nitrogen, 0.87 and 4.27; fat, 14 and 
7.0; starch 1.9 and 9.6; crude fiber, 40 and 20.1; crude ash, 0.9 and 45. — 
The water content of the fresh leaves was veo. 1 per cent and their — 
nutritive value 34.4 per cent. *| 
' The roots and stems will perhaps be suitable for the manufacture of 4 
paper, where the transportation facilities are favorable. The wood 
which remains after the removal of the fiber is very thin and smooth, a 
but burns well and without smoke and is much in demand by the inland =| 
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06 and 51207—Continued. : | 
a LW omen.as firewood. It has no commercial ey but is very we? 
able in regions. where, firewood is scarce, ) 

e seed from an old planting is very plentiful; from a_ planting 
vested solely for fiber there are perhaps enough seeds for a new 
wnting. . Whether from the seeds a profitable by-product can be made - 
as not yet been demonstrated. Probably they are good chicken feed. 
' : : analysis of the seeds shows the following percentages: Water, 12.9; 
" mt 2.98; albumin, 23.5; nitrogen, 3.72. 

a An the neighborhood of a Crotalaria plantation bees multiply rapidly 
3 “and produce very good honey. (Adapted from Journal of the Linnean 
ul Society, vol, 42, p. 346, and Buitenzorg, Mededeelingen uit den Cultuur- 
twin No. 12, 1918.) | 
1208. Persea AMERICANA Mill. Paes ot Avocado. 
ss (P.. gratissima Gaertn. f.) 
ete Orange, Calif. Seeds presented by C. P. Taft. Received September 
Sen 1920. 
eedling avocados, first generation from plants grown from the Chilean 


a you gave me. They resemble very closely the fruit of the original tree 
eas hardy as.any. I find that I have several trees of the type.” (Taft.) 


12 - 208 9 to 51211. 


cy om Haifa, Syria. Seeds collected by Amram Khazanoff, Jewish Coloni- 
_ zation Association. Received September 14, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. 
‘Khazanoff, 


‘These grains have recently been introduced into our colonies west of the 
rdan and are giving good results there. Collected at Ayelette Hashahar 
e,, Morning Star), near the Waters of Merom, Syria.” 

51209. HoRDEUM VULGARE COELESTE L. Poacee. Barley. 


“Nebawi barley, glumeless, from the Mountain of Nebo = the Land 
_ of Moab, whence its name.” 


51210 and 51211. Triticum puruM Desf. Poacez. Durum wheat. 
~~ 51210.:“ Mahmoodi wheat, of Tunisian origin, best adapted for 
rail heavy moist soils.” 
-, 51211. “Reyati wheat, from Lebanon, where it does very well.” 

2 Sa 51213. 

F om Melbourne, Victoria. Seeds purchased from F. H. Brunning, Pty. 
a id utd, Received August 19, 1920. 

— 51212. TRIFOLIUM SUBTERRANEUM L. Fabacez, Clover. 
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An annual clover, native to the Mediterranean countries, with pros- 
trate stems up to a foot in length and long-petioled leaves.. The fertile 
~ Owers are borne in clusters of two to seven, and the infertile flowers 
: ‘are very numerous. The petals are white, marked with pink. This 
- ¢clover’is usually found in cultivated places, especially in sandy locations. 
4 ‘(Adapted from Ascherson und Graebner, it ai der Mitteleuropiéis- — 
chen Flora, vol. 6, p. 596.) 


4 For ears ous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38983. 
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51212 and 51213—Continued.: hel 
51218. Lotium PERENNE L. Poacer. Wimmera rye-gr ass 


“A tufted short-lived perennial which makes a fair crop of hay and 
is especially valuable in pastures. It usually grows to a height of oe * 
2 feet, and produces an abundance of long, narrow leaves near the base 
of the plant. This has been a popular grass in England for at leas 
three centuries and was early introduced into America. 

“The chief uses to which this grass should be put are as an ing 
ent in pasture mixtures, as a temporary covering to prevent the wash- 
ing of the soil, for lawns, and for winter grazing on Bermuda grass 
pastures in the South. It is valuable for these purposes because of its 
rapid germination and growth. It should have a fertile, moist soil with 
a cool, damp climate.” (Lyman Carrier.) . 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 36099. ~s 


51214. Cuenoropium aLtpum L. Chenopodiacez. 


From Calcutta, India. Seeds presented by H. G. Carter, director, ae 
tanical Survey of India. Received July 3, 1920. 


“The plant grows to the height of 6 feet, and the seeds ripen in October. 
When young the leaves and tender branches are gathered as a potherb, muet 
resembling spinach, and are regarded as very wholesome; but the plant is 
chiefly valued for its seeds, which are used as a cereal. The seed is said to 2 
superior to buckwheat and rich in certain salts. The hill tribes of certain parts 
of the western Himalayas cultivate Chenopodium as one of the principal 
crops.” (Carter.) 7 


51215. Cirrus sinensis (L.) Osbeck. Rutacee. Orange 


From Jerusalem, Palestine. Budwood presented by J. Ettinger, director, 
Agriculture and Colonization Department, Zionist Commission. Received 
August 2, 1920. 

“Bud sticks of the Jaffa orange, Shamooti.” (EHttinger.) 
The Jaffa orange is one of the largest, larger even than the Washington 
Navel. Its form is obovate, its skin very thick, and its fruit seedless. he 
tree is not spiny, and the fruit, therefore, is never scarred by thorns. Its ship- 
ping qualities are excellent. . 


The Jaffa oranges seen in Tunis and Algeria and those grown in acacia and 
illustrated in American publications have very little resemblance to the real 
Jaffa orange. They are represented as having seeds, while the true Jaffa 
orange is seedless. (Adapted from Aaronsohn, Agricultural and Botanical ue 
plorations in Palestine, p. 26.) : 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 37461. 


51216 to 51248. 
From Kenia. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Explorer 

of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received J uly 30, 1920. 
Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 
51216. ABUTILON sp. Malvacer. 
“(No. 974. Voi, Seyidie Province, Kenia. April 19, 1920.) A very 


attractive yellow-flowered mallow; flowers 1 inch in diameter.” . 
a 
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16 to 51248—Continued. 

‘a | 51217. ANNONA CHERIMOLA Mill. Annonacez. Cherimoya. 
; a i -“(No. 958. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 15, 1920.) An anona 
with a large heart-shaped fruit 8 inches long, not unlike the soursop, and 
_of excellent flavor.” 

51218. CaLoPHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM L. Clusiacee. 

“(No. 950, Zanzibar, Zanzibar. April 7, 1920.) A large tree, with 
a leaf like that of a magnolia or Ficus, and bearing a fruit about 1 inch 
in diameter, the pulp of which is often eaten by natives.” 

51219. Cassia LAEvIGATA Willd. Cmsalpiniacer. 

“(No. 975. ° Embu, Kenia Province, Kenia. May 38, 1920. Herb. 
No. 800.) A small cassia extensively used as a hedge and ornamental 
in this section. It appears everywhere and behaves as a wild plant. 
It is exceptionally useful, and will stand a cool climate but may not 
withstand frost. The climate here is very cooi, but frost does not 
occur. Try it out in Florida and California, but if it will stand frost, 
it will do well over a much wider range.” 

51220. CasSIA OCCIDENTALIS L. Ceesalpiniaces. 

“ (No. 973. Voi, Seyidie Province, Kenia. April 19, 1920.) A yellow 
legume, similar in habit to Glycyrrhiza.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42830. 

51221. Cucumis sp. Cucurbitacee. Cucumber. 

“(No. 971. Voi, Seyidie Province, Kenia. April 19, 1920.) A warty 
cucumber, 2 to 23 inches long, which when ripe is eaten by animals.” 
51222. Cucumis ancuRnia L. Cucurbitacee. Cucumber. 

“ (No. 960. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 15, 1920.) A rough- 
-fruited cucumber, probably not used as food.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46893. 

51223. CypHomanpra BETACEA (Cav.) Sendt. Solanacew. Tree-tomato. 
“ (No. 970. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 17, 1920.) Brazilian 
_ tree-tomato.” 

© For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44913. 

51224. DioscorREA sp. Dioscoreacez, Yam. 

“ (No. 965. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 16, 1920.) Growing 
in a native garden. I have noticed only one of these plants. A very 
_ luxuriant growth with aerial tubers very numerous.” 

51225. Giapro.us sp. Iridacex. Gladiolus. 

“(No. 964. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 16, 1920. Herb. No. 
hes hse 795. ) A plant with irislike leaves and very attractive white flowers.” 
Ba, 51226. HETEROPOGON conTOoRTUS (L.) Beauv. Poacezr. Grass. 
~~ “ (No. 982. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. May 15, 1920.) The 
pr: dominant grass of the Ati Plains, an excellent forage grass which 
por’ - produces seed readily and is perennial. Its habit is somewhat like 
that of Andropogon scoparius in the eastern portion of its range. This 
- is one of the most important African grasses and should be given a 
‘i thorough test in the highlands of California, Arizona, and New Mexico 
and in the pinelands of the South, especially in Florida.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 15357. 
2210-286 
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51216 to 51248—Continued. es 


51227. Hipiscus sp. Malvace». 


“ (No. 983. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. May 25, 1920.) A 
very attractive flower about three-fourths of an inch in diameter.” 


51228. Hotcus sorcHuM L. Poacee. Sorghum, 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


“ (No. 952. About 50 miles above Tanga, Tanganyika Territory. April 
7, 1920.) An especially interesting form, differing in habit from all others — 
seen here.” i 
51229. HorDEUM VULGARE COELESTEK L. Poacee. Naked barley. 


“ (No. 963. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 16, 1920.) Hull-less — 
barley, said to grow much better than wheat; a local crop. Small grains — 
suffer from rust chiefly and a rust-resistant variety is essential.” 
51230. Lurra acuTaNeuta (L.) Roxb. Cucurbitacee. Loofah gourd. | 

“ (No. 967. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 17, 1920.) A very - 
large long type with outstanding ribs on the fruit. Seems distinct from 
other types seen here.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42069. 
51231. Musa ENSETE Gmel. Musacer. 


“ (No. 976. En route from Embu to Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. — 
May 3, 1920.) A beautiful ornamental which grows along mountain ~ 
streams; not eaten by natives here, although the large starchy seeds ~ 

_ are occasionally seen in bead strings and-as charms. The leaves are ~ 
long, upright, and beautifully colored; they are used as skirts by the — 
Kukuyu women, and also to tie up bundles. There are about a dozen 3 
seeds in each banana, and the natives say, ‘Banana fruit poison.’ The ~ 
plant should grow wherever frost does not occur too frequently.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35236. ; | 
51232. NicorrawA TABACUM L. Solanacez. Tobacco. — 


“ (No. 966. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 16, 1920.) The type © 
grown by the natives and sold in powdered form, a small banana-leaf — 
package to each person. The women usually sell the tobacco in the © 
markets.” a 


51233. Oryza sativa L. Poaceer. - Rice. ¢ 


“ (No. 954, Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 12, 1920.) Grown | 
as a dry-land crop on dark, rich soil previously supporting a splendid © 
high forest. Only a few heads are ripe at this time.” 


51234. Groriosa SIMPLEX L. Melanthacez. 


“(No. 984. En route from Embu to Muzambi, Kenia Province, Kenia — 
Colony. May 20, 1920.)” A showy plant somewhat similar to Gloriosa zi 
superba and producing a profusion of flowers with stalked reflexed 
spreading segments 2 inches long, yellow at the base, red on the outside, - 
and recurved at the points. The flowers are one-third smaller than those ~ 
of the common Gloriosa, asd the segments are nearly oval, entire, acumi- 2 
nate, and scarcely undulated except toward, the point. ‘The leaves re- — 
semble those of the common Gloriosa and are in like manner terminated 
by a tendril. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 5239 ; and 
Gardening Illustrated, vol. 26, p. 556.) 4 
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216 to 51248—Continued. 
1235. PTEROCARPUS INDICUS Willd. Fabacez. 


: “(No. 951. Zanzibar, Zanzibar. April 7, 1920.) A tree with a seed 
_ similar to that of Burkea. Useful as an ornamental.” 


eet 


51236 to 51238. Ricinus communis I.. Euphorbiacee. Castor-bean. 


51236. “(No. 972. Voi, Seyidie Province, Kenia. April 19, 1920.) 
Castor-bean.” 


51237. “(No. 977. En route from Meru to Embu, Kenia Province, 
Kenia. May 3, 1920.) A large-seeded reddish type, which grows 
into treelike plants in the high, cool, mountainous country. This 
crop is used chiefly for external decoration; the oil is extracted 
by boiling, mixed with red clay, and this worked into the hair 
and smeared over the body of both men and women.” 


51238. “(No. 978. En route from Meru to Embu, Kenia Province, 
Kenia. May 3, 1920.) Large, and similar to No. 977 [S. P. I. 
No. 51237], but lighter in color.” 


51239. CoLEUs BARBATUS (Andrews) Benth. Menthacer. 


—  “(No. 979. En route from Thika to Embu, Kenia Province, Kenia. 
May 8, 1920.) A salvia or mint, forming a beautiful blue shrub or 
half shrub. It has a rather fleshy base and is probably propagated by 
cuttings, but it grows wild everywhere in this section. It forms a beau- 
hes tiful hedge, a mass of sky-blue flowers above the foliage. The natives 
have made hedges of it in many places.” 


51240. THUNBERGIA GIBsONI S. Moore. Acanthacee. 

“(No. 981. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. May 15, 1920. Herb. 
No. 828.) A very attractive low-growing vine with profuse orange- 
colored trumpet flowers. Very abundant in high forest regions of 
British East Africa.” 


51241 and 51242. Triricum arstivuM L. Poacee. Common wheat. 

é: (T. vulgare Vill.) 

51241. “(No. 961. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory April 16, 1920.) 
Wheat grown on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro.” 

51242. “(No. 962. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 16, 1920.) 

Wheat grown on the slopes of Mount Kilimanjaro.” 

_ 51248. Viena sp. Fabacex. 

f _ “(No. 956. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 15, 1920. Herb. No. 
_ 793.) A small wild pea with a long and slender pod. The vine grows 

over low bushes.” 

o 51244. Zea Mays L. Poacee. Corn. 
— “(No. 953. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 12, 1920.) Corn col- 

_ lected in a native field. Corn is a crop of first importance here. All 

-_ stages of development were seen, planting and harv esting at the same 

time.” 

— 51245, (Undetermined.) * 

“Wo. 955. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 15, 1920. Herb. No. 

_ 794.) .A small bean said by the natives.to be good food. Only 2 seeds 


ir each pod. The plant is abundant in the brush or second-growth areas 
bout Moshi.” 
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51216 to 51248—Continued. . 2 od OF 
51246. (Undetermined. ) 
“(No. 968. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory, April 17, 1920.) A small 
cucumber, reddish yellow when ripe, 1 inch in diameter and 2 to 2% inches 


long. This fruit has a very strong taste, but others which look like this 
are very good to eat.” f 


51247. (Undetermined. ) a 
“(No. 969. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 17, 1920.) Similar 

to No. 968 [S. P. I. No. 51246] but with pale markings.” 4 
51248. (Undetermined.) 
“(No. 980. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. May 15, 1920. Herb. 
No. 839.) <A very beautiful low, well-rounded, mound-shaped shrub with 
nearly white bell-shaped flowers in graceful clusters, which should prove. 
an attractive ornamental. It looks like one of the mallow fiber plants; 
its bast fiber is very good.” 4 
51249 to 51251. : 
From Pernambuco, Brazil. Seeds presented by Hugh Matheson, through | 


I, P. Roosa, New York. Received September 14, 1920. Quoted notes by 
Mr. Matheson. 


51249, ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE Ih. Anacardiaces. Cashew. 


“Caju. A West Indian tree, 30 to 40 feet in height, with large leath- 
ery leaves and small kidney-shaped nuts borne on swollen pea-shaped 
stalks 2 to 4 inches long. Its juicy, acidulous stalk is used in preserves 4 
and the edible seed is roasted and served as a dessert.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45095. | 
51250. Carica sp. Papayacer. Papaya. 
“ Mamao Caranus.” : 
51251. (Undetermined.) 
“ Mangabas.” 


51252. Ficus sp. Moracez. Fig. 


From Pernambuco, Brazil. Plants presented by Hugh Matheson, throuel 
I. P. Roosa, New York, N. Y. Received September 24, 1920. 


A Brazilian tree of possible value as a shade or avenue tree in southern 
Florida. 


51253. Mrzonreurum scorrecuinit F. Muell. Cesalpiniacee. 


From Burringbar, New South Wales, Australia. Seeds presented by © 

B. Harrison. Received September 16, 1920. #| 

“A vine or trailing shrub called barisber, which would make a first-class hedge | 
if trained on a wire fence. It is a strong, thick, prickly vine with splendid fern: 
like foliage and large racemes of rieheellee flowers.” (Harrison.) 


51254. Oxineya Tesora A. Gray. Fabacee. 


From Coachella, Calif. Seeds presented by William R. Faries. Received 
September 14, 1920. 
A handsome flowering tree, with wood that is dark, heavy, and hard, like 
ebony, and with nutritious foliage and flowers that are eaten with rite by 
animals. The tree bears heavy crops of pods not unlike those of garden beg 
and each pod may have several seeds of the size, appearance, and restive 01 
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small peanuts and having the same agreeable flavor when roasted. The fleshy 
young pods probably could be cooked and eaten like green beans, since they 
do not taste bitter, even in the raw state. The largest pods have nine fully 
developed and two abortive beans. 
The Olneya is the largest as well as the most attractive native tree in the 
driest deserts of the Southwest, away from the stream beds and with full 
exposure to heat and drought. The large taproot remains entirely unbranched 
for 7 or 8 feet. Such a habit of growth would indicate little or no interference 
with surface crops and would suggest the value of the tree for planting in or 
‘near cultivated lands where it may serve very well for hedges or windbreaks, as 
. well as for holding terraces or as barriers against erosion. Even on desert 
_ lands that are too broken for irrigation it might prove worth while to plant 
belts of Olmeya across the washes, to hold back and spread the flood waters. 
More moisture would be absorbed by the soil, and more vegetation could grow 
in addition to the forage that the Olneya itself would afford. (Adapted from 
0. F. Cook, Journal of Heredity, vol. 10, p. 321.) 


~ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 4537. 


51255 and 51256. 
From Alexandria, Egypt. Seeds presented by Prof. S. C. Mason, arbori- 
culturist, United States Department of Agriculture. Received September 


21, 1920. 
51255. Atrium cepa L. Liliacee. Onion. 
A variety cultivated near Alexandria that may be useful for breeding 
B work, : 
51256. CucuMIs MELO L. Cucurbitacer. Muskmelon. 
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“ Aggur muskmelon.” (Mason.) 


51257. Dicrrarta wurva Stapf. Poacee. Grass. 
_ From Kaduna, Nigeria. Seeds presented by P. H. Lamb, director of 
Agriculture, Northern Provinces. Received August 24, 1920. 


3 “TIburu is grown by the natives of Northern Nigeria as a cereal. The 
grains separate fairly readily from the husks when pressure is applied, and 
the seeds are pure white. They weigh in their husks on the average 0.7 mgr., 
so that over 40,000 go to one ounce. As one raceme may contain as many as 
200 spikelets, a single head may yield between 1,000 and 2,000 grains.” (Kew 
Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, No. 8, 1915, p. 381.) 


“Introduced for testing as a forage crop.” (Piper.) 


51258 to 51265. 

_ From Coban, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Harry John- 

' son. ~ Received September 15, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Johnson. 
51258. DEsmMoncus sp. Pheenicacee. Palm. 


“(No. 585.) A very spiny ornamental vine climbing, by hooks at the 
tip of the rachis, to the tops of forest trees.” 


51259. PANICUM MILLEGRANA Poir. Poacex. Grass. 


“(No. 438.) From Chipok, Coban. A creeping grass, rooting at the 
nodes, growing luxuriantly on clay banks.” 


51260. PaNIcUM FASCICULATUM Swartz. Poaceer. Grass. 


“(No. 496.) Grass from Chama. More or less stooling in habit: 
leaves rather sparse.” 
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51258 to 51265—Continued. : 
51261. PASPALUM DENTICULATUM Trin. Poacer. Grass. 


“(No. 439.) A coarse, tall, cattaillike grass, 4 to 5 feet tall, always 
found growing in wet places. From Chipok, Coban.” | 


51262. PASPALUM NOTATUM F'luegge. Poaces. Grass. 


“(No, 441.) A grass, 6 to 12 inches tall, which forms a close mat. 
Grows in potiero, where it does well. From Chipok, Coban.” 


51263. PASPALUM PLICATULUM Michx. Poaceer. Gras 


“(No. 440.) <A grass, 2 to 4 feet tall, from Chipok, Coban. Seeds 
taken from a haystack of which this grass formed a large es re 3 


51264. Piper sp. Piperacese. 


“ Cordoncilla.” 
For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 51059. 
51265. SoLanum sp. Solanaces. 
“(No. 586.) Macui, in Kekchi dialect: Similar in habit and appear- 
ance to Solanum douglasii of California, but more shrubby. The tender 
. young tips, picked and sorted and the tougher stems discarded, are widely 
used throughout this region as greens. During the hot summer season 
vegetables become scarce, but the macui is always to be had. The macui 
greens have an excellent flavor, are said to have medicinal properties, 
and seem to have more body than others. They are sometimes fried 
with eggs stirred in.” . 


51266 and 51267. Myrcitaria cauLirtora (Mart.) Berg. Myr- 


tacee. _ Jaboticaba. 
From Deodoro, Federal District, Brazil. Seeds presented by Dr. Aristides 
Caire, Campo Experimental. Received September 21, 1920. : 
51266. “A remarkably interesting tree with a compact symmetrical head 
of small bright-green leaves. The jaboticaba grows wild in southeast- 
ern Brazil, and is also cultivated to a greater extent than almost any 
other native fruit. The delicious fruits, abundantly produced directly 
upon the bark of the tree, are round, half an inch to 14 inches in diam- 
eter, with thick, glossy, maroon-purple skin and translucent juicy white 
or rose-tinged pulp, of a most agreeable, vinous flavor. The oval com- 
pressed seeds, one to four to a fruit, are about half an inch long. The 
tree comes into bearing when 6 to 8 years ee and withstands little 
frost.” (P. H. Dorsett.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45750. q 
51267. “Jaboticaba murta mineira. This variety is very good, with 
a fine skin, and very succulent. It is mostly cultivated in Rio de 
Janeiro, Minas Geraes, and Sao Paulo.” (Caire.) 


51268. Hrerscus saAsparirFA L. Malvacez. Roselle. 


From Formosa, Argentina. Seeds presented by A. Wetmore, Biological 
Survey, United States Department of Agriculture. Received September 

15, 1920. 

An Old World tropical annual, 5 to 7 feet high, with almost sessile yelloal 
flowers, each with a red eye, which “open only one day. In three weeks the 
fleshy reddish calyxes are ready for the making of an unexcelled jelly. Each 
plant averages a yield of 2 pounds of calyxes. 
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Roselle sauce makes an excellent substitute for cranberry sauce. Analysis 
(by the Food Laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry) of the calyx of roselle 
and the fruit of the cranberry show striking resemblances between them, the 
respective percentages being as follows: Water, 88.91 and 88.53; solids, 11.09 
and 11.47; ash, 0.89 and 0.25; mare (insoluble matter), 6.67 and 4.60; acid (as 
malic), 2.77 and 2.74; reducing sugar (as invert), 0.383 and 1.90; sucrose, 0.03 
and 0.10. Benzoic acid is absent in the roselle calyx and present in the cran- 
berry fruit. Starch is absent in the roselle calyx. 

- Weight of fruit of roselle, 6.11 grams; cranberry, 0.94 grams. Percentage 
_ of edible portion: Roselle, consisting of calyx minus portion of its base which is 
cut away in removing the seed pods, 50.22; cranberry, 100. 

E The young roselle stems also make good jelly, and for such use the plants 
ean be grown almost anywhere in the North or South. Roselle is grown in 
k India for its fiber, which is used in the manufacture of cordage and coarser 
; textile products, and could be cultivated for this purpose in the southern United 
4 States. For fiber the crop is cut while in flower, dried, made into bundles, and 
4 soaked in water for 15 or 20 days. It is then possible to wash out a strong 
.. silky*fiber known as roselle hemp, considered by some to be the equal of jute. 
_ The leaves are sometimes used as a salad, and the seeds are supposed to have 
- medicinal properties. They are also fed to cattle and poultry. (Adapted from 
‘ United States Department of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin 307.) 

4 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47119. 


_ 51269 to 51279. Puieum pratense L. Poacee. Timothy. 


From Copenhagen, Denmark. Seeds presented by Axel Lange, curator, 
Botanic Garden. Received September 24, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. 
Lange. 


Introduced for experimental work by the Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. 
51269. “ Native, from Lystrup Skov.” 
51270. “ Locally grown, from Dansk Kvarter.” 
51271. “ Locally grown, from Stranghojgaard.” 
51272. “ Native, from Lystrup Skov.” 
51273. “Locally grown, from Koge.” 
51274. “ Native, from Mose s. p., for Lystrup Skov.” 
51275. “ Locally grown, from Biologisk Kvarter.” 
51276. “ Locally grown, from Undervisiningskvarter.” 
51277. “Locally grown, from Farum.” 
51278. “Locally grown from Farum Bregnersd.” 
51279. “Locally grown, from Amazir,” 


51280. SoLANUM HAEMATOCLADUM Dunal. Solanacee. 
= From Nice, France. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky. 
_. Received September 20, 1920. 


_ “An ornamental shrub with rather beautiful grayish blue flowers and blood- 
Ig ed fruits, growing dense and to a height of about 2 meters; it is quite hardy 
lere. Nitive to Bolivia.” (Proschowsky.) 


1281. Canavani sp. Fabacez. 


From Bahia, Brazil. Seeds presented by Dr. V. A. Argollo Ferrao. Re- 
ceived September 21, 1920. 


cA wild bean that grows in the coconut plantations along the seacoast. The 
beans are found where the sands are fertile and receive subterranean irriga- 
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tion from the fresh-water lagoons whose water must run to the sea, by filtering — 
beneath the sandy coast soil. These beans have very persistent vegetative 
parts and may be good pasture. On the place where I found these seeds mules | 
and donkeys were feeding. The plant may be very useful for pasture and 
green manure for salt lands, for it grows quite close to the seaside.” (Argollo 
Ferrdao.) ti 


51282 and 51288. 


From Blackwood, South Australia. Seeds presented by HE. Ashby. Re- © 
ceived September 21, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Ashby. 


“Seeds of these species were collected on Kangaroo Island in 1909 and 
grown in the wild part of my place, ‘ Wittunga,’ where they have done well © 
amongst the other scrub, absolutely without water or any attention; and this © 
last season we had about the worst season we have ever known. The later © 
spring rains were entirely absent, and the winter rains did not start until — 
June.” a 

51282. CALLITRIS CUPRESSIFORMIS Vent. Pinacer. 


“A plant with handsome cones, very upright growth, and somewhat 
dingy green foliage commonly characteristic of the genus.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47151. 
51283. CALLITRIS DRUMMONDII (Parl.) Benth. Pinaces. 


“This plant is undoubtedly a real acquisition as a dwarf, globose, 
bright-green, ornamental, cypresslike tree.” 


51284. Tricumia emMetica Vahl. Meliacez. 


From Lourenco Marques, Portuguese Hast Africa. Seeds presented by 
John A. Ray, American consul. Received September 23, 1920. 


“ Known in Portuguese East Africa under the native names umkuhlu, marba, 
marwa-maawa, gnande, mafouriera, mafura, or mafurrera, where they have — 
long been known as the source of mafura tallow, a vegetable fat used by the 
natives for greasing the skin. The fat consists of about 55 per cent oleic acid — 
and 45 per cent palmitic acid, and has been used in the manufacture of soap.” — 
(W. W. Stockberger.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 21965. 


51285. Azrirom sativum L. Liliacer. Garlic. | 


From Seoul, Chosen. Sets presented by Dr. S. Hashimoto, director, 
Agricultural and Industrial Station of the Government General of 
Chosen, Suigen, Chosen, through Ransford S. Miller, consul general, Seoul 
Received September 30, 1920. 


“Sets of the best commercial varieties of garlic.” (WMiller.) 


51286. PENNISETUM PURPUREUM Schumach. Poacez. Grass. 
From Wynberg, Cape Colony. Seeds presented by J. B. Taylor. Re 
ceived September 17, 1920. 

“A good fodder grass from the Mazoe Valley in Rhodesia ; it grows in clumps — 
like Napier fodder. It is a sweeter, more succulent, and softer grass than — 
Napier. Mr. Holland, of Port Elizabeth, is a breeder of pedigreed shorthorns, ~ 
and has a large dairy; he has experimented with fufu grass and is loud in ‘ 
praise of it.” (Taylor.) 
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51287 to 51297. Zza mays L. Poacee. Corn. 
_ From Maison Carree, Algeria. Seeds presented by Prof. L. Ducellier, 
_ Laboratoire d’Agriculture, Ecole d’Agriculture Algerienne. Received 
September 28, 1920. 
_ “Maize cultivated at the School of Agriculture. The seeds I am sending 
were obtained from a single plant. This hybrid corn did better during the 
xceptionally dry season of 1920 than Navajo maize.” (Ducellier.) 
51287. No. 1. Small flattish red grains. 
51288. No. 2. Small, rounded, red grains, 
51289. No. 3. Ear with equal number of yellow and grayish, small, flat 
4 to roundish grains. 
51290. No. 4. Small, flattish, orange-colored grains. 
51291. No. 5. Small, flat, yellowish orange grains. 
51292. No. 6. Ear with three-fourths of its grains yellow, one-fourth 
grayish violet; grains small, flat to roundish. 
51293. No. 7. Small, flat to roundish, yellow grains. 
51294. No. 8. Small, flat to roundish, very pale-yellow grains. 
51295. No. 9. Very small, thick, whitish grains. 
. 51295. No. 9. Very small, thick, whitish grains. 
4 51297. No, 11. Small, rounded, dark-red grains. 
51298 to 51805. Avena sativa L. Poacee. Oats. 
From Madrid, Spain. Seeds presented by the director, Escuela Especial de 
Ingenieros Agrénomos, through Ely E. Palmer, American consul. Re- 
ceived September 28, 1920. 
“These are of the type of our Winter Turf or Virginia Gray oats.” (C. W. 
Warburton.) 
a 51298. Avila. 51302. Segovia, 
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_—s-«- 1299. Ciudad Real. 51303. Toledo. 
51300. Guadalajara. 51304. Toledo. 
51801. Madrid. 51305. Valladolid. 


51306 to 51338. 
From Kisantu, Belgian Kongo. Seeds presented by Father Hyacinth 
Vanderyst. Received July 29, 1920. 


2 umbered for convenience in testing by the Office of Forage-Crop Investiga- 


51306 to 51308. CHLorIs spp. Poaceer. Grass. 
51306. CHLoRIS sp. 51308. CHLOoBIS sp. 
51307. CHLoRIS sp. 
51309. CyMBOPOGON sp. Poacex. j Grass. 
51310. Cyperus sp. Cyperaces. Sedge. 
51311. CHtoris RADIATA (L.) Swartz. Poacex. Grass. 
51312. ELEUSINE coRACANA (L.) Gaertn. Poacer. Ragi millet. 


- This is the well-known millet of the tropical regions of the Old World, 
where it forms a large part of the diet of many of the natives of India 
and tropical Africa. 


For previous introduction,.see S. P. I. No. 48456. 
_ 51313. Eracrostis sp. Poacee. 
_ 51314. Inpicorera sp. Fabacee. 
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51306 to 51338—Continued. 


513815. MELINIS MINUTIFLORA Beauv. Poacer. 


A Brazilian grass which forms a dense carpet 3 or 4 feet thick ; the 
blades of this grass are covered with a kind of wax, which is said to b 
sufficient to polish one’s boots when walking through a thick growth of it 
It is unusually palatable to cattle and horses. (Adapted from note 
under S. P. I. No. 41148, which see for previous introduction. ) 


51316. Panicum sp. Poacex. Grass. 
51317. PASPALUM SCROBICULATUM L. Poacee. - Koda millet, 


An erect annual grass, averaging 2 feet in height, native to India, 
where it is also extensively cultivated for the edible grain. The 
grain is poisonous, however, unless kept for a number of years. Cattle 
are fond of the grass before it ripens; when it is ripening it is poisonous 
to stock. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India, vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 111.) 3 4 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35382. 


51318 to 51323. Sporonotus spp. Poacer. Gras . 
51318. SPoRoBOLUS Sp. 51321. SPOROBOLUS sp. ) 
51319. SpPoRoBOLUS sp. 51322. SPoROBOLUS sp. 

51320. SPoROBOLUS sp. 51328. SPoROBOLUS Sp. . 

513824 to 51331. SyNTHERISMA spp. Poacez. Grass. 


51324. SYNTHERISMA Sp. 513828. SYNTHERISMA SDP. 
513825. SyYNTHERISMA Sp. 513829. SyNTHERISMA Sp. 
51326. SYNTHERISMA Sp. 51330. SYNTHERISMA SDP. 
51827. SYNTHERISMA SD. 51331. SyNTHERISMA SD. 4 
51832 and 51833. TristacHya spp. Poacez. Grass. 
51832. 'TRISTACHYA Sp. 513833. TRISTACHYA SD. 


51334 to 51343. 


From Kenia, British East Africa. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, 
Agricultural Explorer of the United States Department of Agrieultaigs 
Received September, 1920. 


A collection of grasses from British East Africa. 


513834. ANDROPOGON TRICHOPUS Stapf. Poacez. Grass. 

“(No. 1098. Fort Hall, Kenia Province. June 17, 1920.) A tall 
grass abundant along roadways.” 
51335. CaPRIOLA DACTYLON (L.) Kuntze. Poacee. Grass. — 


““(No. 1060. En route from Meru to Embu, Kenia Province. June 16, 
1920.) A grass which forms large mats in the roadway in this mountair 1 
country.” ' 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44098. 


51336. CHAETOCHLOA AUREA (Hochst.) Hitche. Poacex. Gras 


“(No. 1077. Embu, Kenia Province. June 17, 1920.) A tall grass, 
abundant but never dominant over large areas.” P 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38773. 
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51884 to 51843—Continued. 
. - 51887 and 51338. CHaxrtTocHioa suLcaTa (Aubl.) Hitche. Poacer. 
4 Grass. 


51837. “(No. 1063. Chuka, Kenia Province. June 16, 1920.) A 
very large grass with broad leaves and many ribs.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. 38776. 


513838. “(No. 1068. Chuka, Kenia Province. June 16, 1920.) A 
grass with rather large leaves; grown in clumps.” 


51339. CHLoRIs RADIATA (L.) Swartz. Poacez. Grass. 


“(No. 1076. Embu, Kenia Province. June 17, 1920.) A very fine grass 
with small stipalike seeds.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 513811. 
51340. CyMBOPOGON cyMBARIUS (L.) Rendle. Poacesx. Grass. 


“(No. 1061. En route from Meru to Embu, Kenia Province. June 16, 
: 1920.) A coarse grass, not dominant anywhere, but relatively common 
fe in the mountain country.” 
a 51341. ECHINOCHLOA CRUSGALLI EDULIS Hitche. Poacer. Grass. 


“(No. 1053. Meru, Kenia Province. June 16, 1920.) A tall grass 
growing along waterways. It produces excellent growth on wet lands.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49693. = 
51342. MELINIS MINUTIFLORA Beauv. Poaceer. Grass. 
“(No. 1055. En route from Meru to Embu, Kenia Province. June 15, 
1920.) A purple-topped grass occurring only in the hill country, where 
it forms small colonies to the exclusion of other plants.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51315. 
51343. PANICUM sp. Poacee. Grass. 
“ (No. 1066. Chuka, Kenia Province. June 16, 1920.) A delicate 
form growing in the bush and open forest region.” 


51344. AnicozantrHos MAancutesiI D. Don. Amaryllidacee. 

From Perth, Western Australia. Seeds presented by H. C. Trethowan, 
Undersecretary for Agriculture. Received September 21, 1920. 

_ An amaryllidaceous plant native to the Swan River country of southwestern 

_ Australia. It bears scorpioid racemes on stout, woolly, bright-red stems. The 
lustrous green, tomentose spathes are square at the end, recurved, and bear 

ep stamens on the curve. (Adapted from the Pacific Garden, vol. 7, p. 11.) 


51345 and 51346. 
: From Aguascalientes, Aguascalientes, Mexico. Presented by Luther K. 
Zabriskie, American consul. Received September 25, 1920. 
51345. Dania sp. Asteracen. Dahlia. 
Dahlia roots included in the shipment of tubers of hierba de chicle. 
51346. EvpHorsia sp. Euphorbiacez. 
Tubers of the hierba de chicle. 


“These were brought to my attention by Redick R. Moore, an Ameri- 
- Can mining engineer, who interested himself in the plant after noting 
the fact that the skin or husk of the tuber was commonly employed by 
the natives as chewing gum, and that the same resolved itself into an 
India-rubberlike substance after being chewed. The plant grows in 
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51345 and 51346—Continued. 


crevices between volcanic rocks, rhyolitic in nature, at an elevation o 
about 7,000 feet. These tubers came from the so-called ‘La EF at a 
Hacienda,’ about 7 miles northwest of Rincon de Romos, Aguascalien es.’ 
(Zabriskie. ) ; 


51347 to 51350. 


From Bogota, Colombia. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural OX: 
plorer of the Bureau of Plant Industry. Received September 25, 19 20. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


51347. CaANNA sp. Cannacerx. - Canna, 


“(No. 433a. Santa Marta, Colombia. August 5, 1920.) Seeds of a 
common wild plant in the mountains south of Santa Marta, at alti- 
tudes not exceeding 2,000 feet. Its stems reach to 8 or 10 feet and 
are surmounted by clusters of small flowers, bright yellow, spotted with 
orange-red. Of interest only to those engaged in canna breeding.” 
51348 and 51349. SoLanum TuBERosuM L. Solanacee. Potato. 


51348. “(No. 485. Bogota. August 27, 1920.) Tubers of the Ca ( 
potato, from the Bogota market. A somewhat flattened, smooth- 
skinned, rose-colored potato of very good quality. One of the 

@ favorite varieties in this part of the Andes.” 

51849. “(No. 436. Bogota. August 27, 1920.) Tubers of the Tem 
pranera potato (early). From the Bogota market. An early 
variety of round form, rather small size, and light-brown skin. 
One of the principal varieties of this part of the Andes.” 

51850. Zea Mays L. Poacez. Corn. 


“(No. 434a. Bogota. August 27, 1920.) Native pop corn. The ears 
are from 4 to 6 inches long, the grains pale straw colored and trans- 
lucent. It is said to come from the lowlands, and is much used as an 
article of food in Bogota, the grains being popped in the same manner as 
in the United States.” : 


51351 to 513577. 


From Bogota, Colombia. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Sentra 
ber 29, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. . 


51351. Datura sp.- Solanacez. 


“(No. 441a. Bogota. September 4, 1920.) Seeds of borrachero, ¢ 
chocolate sabanero, from above Esperanza, Cundinamarca, at an altitude > 
of about 6,000 feet. The common tree datura of the Bogota mesa and 
surrounding regions, used by the ancients as a narcotic.” 3 


51352. FRAGARIA vESCA L. Rosacex. Strawbe 


“(No. 445. Bogota. September 4, 1920.) Plants of the fresa, the com- 
mon wild strawberry of this section of the Andes, found in Cundina-_ 
marca on mountain slopes at altitudes of approximately 6,000 to 8,000 
feet. The fruit is brought into the Bogota market in considerable quanti- 
ties, and is said to be available at all seasons of the year. It is sm 
rarely over half an inch long, broadly oval to nearly round, and of 
pleasant flavor.” 
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posi to 51867—Continued. 
- © $1858. Soranum sp. Solinkices. 


~ “(No. 440a. Bogota. September 4, 1920.) Seeds of a half-woody vine 

which climbs over small trees in the vicinity of Cachipay, on the railway 

between Bogota and Girardot (altitude about 6,000 feet). It has a leaf 

‘much like the tomato vine, and its small, white, star-shaped flowers are 
; followed by clusters of egg-shaped fruits about half an inch long and 

_ of a bright brownish orange. I am told that these fruits are not edible, 
but I am! inclined to think they are harmless.” 


51354. Rupus urticaEFottus Poir. Rosacez. Blackberry. 


“(No. 488a. Bogota. September 4, 1920.) Seeds of a wild blackberry 

which is excellent, though the fruit is rather small. It is found on the 
mountain slopes at altitudes of 5,000 to 6,000 feet, above Esperanza, on 
. the railway from Bogota to Girardot. The canes reach a length of about 
10 feet and are more or less erect in habit. The flowers are small and 
white. The berries are produced in large clusters; individually they 
i¥ are one-half to three-quarters of an inch long, with the drupelets which 
5 compose them small, deep purple, and set closely together. The flavor 
ia 
: 


ft 
25 


of the ripe berry is sweet and pleasant.” 


51355. SoLANUM TUBEROSUM L. Solanacez. Potato. 


“(No. 442. Bogota. September 4, 1920.) Tubers of the Criolla 
potato from the Bogota market, One of the principal varieties culti- 
= vated in this region. A round, rather small, red-skinned potato with 

deep eyes.” 


51356. Zea Mays L. Poacex. Corn. 


“(No. 448a. Bogota. September 4, 1920.) Seeds of a peculiar variety 
of corn, with sulphur-yellow, starchy kernels; from the Bogota market.” 


51357. ‘ERYTHRINA EDULIS Triana. Fabacez. 


“(No. 487a. Bogota. September 4, 1920.) Seeds of a plant called 
balu in Cundinamarca; chachafruto— in Antioquia; and frijol nopas in 
Santander. 

“A small, soft-wooded tree whose seeds are an important article of 

food in certain parts of Colombia, notably on the western slope of the 
Cordillera Oriental. It is sometimes planted among coffee trees to 
provide shade for them, and it is often seen in dooryards and about the 
gardens of the natives. Anolaima, in Cundinamarca, is said to be one 
of the most important centers of production. The tree is grown in this 
part of Colombia at altitudes of 5,500 to 6,500 feet. The fact that it 
is seen only within this narrow zone would indicate that it is rather 
_ exacting in its climatic requirements. 
a “The tree grows to a height of 25 or 30 feet. The leaves are trifoliolate, 
- with the oblong-ovate to ovate, acute leaflets sometimes as much as 8 
_ inches long. The flowers, produced in erect spikes, are about three- 
_ quarters of an inch long, and orange-scarlet. The fruit is a plump pod 
6 to 18 inches long and about an inch thick. It contains several brown 
seeds of the form and character of the common bean, but much larger; 
they are usually 1 to 2 inches long, and very plump. 
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51351 to 51357—Continued. | | rs Sp 


“When fully mature, the pods (which are often borne in clusters ¢ 
four or five) are picked and the beans prepared for eating by boiling | 
in salted water. The leathery brown integument must first be Yea | 
the cotyledons are then found to be white, tender, of very fine, somewhat 
mealy texture, and of an agreeable flavor suggesting that of the white 
bean, but more delicate, with a trace of sweetness. 5 

“The Indians reckon the balu among their best foods. I believe th 
plant will succeed in southern Florida, but it is probably too tender for 
California.” | 
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“INDEX OF COMMON AND SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


Apple, Malus sylvestris; 
Aerial, 51165. 
Alpha, 51166. 
Ballarat, 51167. 
Bordeaux Reinette, 51168. 
Coles Champion, 51169. 
Cowell’s Red Streak, 51170. 
Frimley Beauty, 51171. 
Imm’s Seedling, 51172. 
Irish Peach seedling, 511738. 
Lippiatt’s, 51174. 
Lord Nelson, 51175. 
Mobb’s, 51176. 
Mobb’s Royal, 51177. 
Motion’s, 51178. 
Ruby Gem, 51179. , 
Arachis hypogaea, 50782. 
Ardisia spp., 51052, 51053. 
Areca catechu, 50733, 51127. 
Artocarpus integra, 51012. 
integrifolia. See A. integra. 
Arundinella berteroniana, 51069. 
deppeana, 51184. 
Asclepias curdassavica, 50678. 
Aspidosperma peroba, 51107. 


‘Attalea sp., 51024. 


Avena sativa, 51199, 51202, 51298- 
51305. 


_ sterilis, 51208. 


Avocado, Persea americana, 50680, 
50688, 50968, 51029-51031, 51105, 
— 51208. 
Dade, 50968. 


Agonopus sp., 51159. 


Backhousia citriodora, 51062. 
Bactris utilis. See Guilielma utilis. 
Balinaonao, Otophora fruticosa, 51106. 
Balu, Erythrina edulis, 51357. 
Bamboo, Dendrocalamus giganteus, 
51026. 
Schizostachyum sp., 50648. 
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Barberry. See Berberis spp. 
Barisber, Mezoneurum _ scortechinii, 
51253. 
Barley, Hordeum vulgare coeleste: 
naked, 51229. 


Nebawi, 51209. 
Barreto, Plocosperma  buifolium, 
50667. 


Bassia latifolia. See Madhuca indica. 
Bauhinia kappleri, 50734. 
Bean, bonavist, Dolichos lablab, 50760. 
common, Phaseolus vulgaris, 50845—- 
50901, 50965, 50966, 51079-51084, 
51198. 
Lima, Phaseolus lunatus, 50999. 
mung, Phaseolus aureus, 50962- 
50964, 
soy, Soja maz, 51042-51046. 
sword, Canavali gladiatum,. 50739. 
wild, Canavali sp., 51281. - 
Begonia sp., 51058. 
Bejuco blanco, Ipomoea sp., 50661. 
Berberis napaulensis, 50715. 
Berry, Andes, Rubus glaucus, 50691. 
Bischojia javanica. See B. trifoliata. 
trifoliata, 51194. 
Blackberry, Rubus epp., 50681, 51033, 
511238, 51354. 
Blakea spp., 51074, 51075. 
Blumea balsamifera. See Placus bal- 
samifer. 
Bombaz malabaricum, 50716. 
Borrachero, Datura sp., 51351. 
Brachiaria brizantha, 50687. 
Bramble, Rubus sp., 50907. 
Brazil, Haematozylum brasiletto, 50660. 
Bromus sp., 51057. 
Broom, Spanish, Spartium junceum, 
51151. 
Bunchosia glandulifera, 51116. 
Byrsocarpus sp., 50735. 


Cacho de chibo, Tabebuia sp., 50673. 
Caesalpinia exostemma, 50653. 
Cajan indicum, 50736-50738. 
Caju, Anacardium occidentale, 51249. 
Callitris cupressiformis, 51282. 
drummondii, 51283. 
Calophyllum inophyllum, 51218. 
Campana, Cydista pubescens, 50656. 
Canavali sp., 51281. ° 
gladiatum, 50739. 
Canna spp., 50740, 50741, 51347. 
Capparis micracantha, 51191. 
Capriola dactylon, 51335. 
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Capsicum annuum, 50742, 50748, 51 
Carcomo, Cdaesalpinia exostemm 
50653. ; 
Carica sp., 51250. 
papaya, 50970. 
Carissa carandas, 51005. 
Caryota mitis, 51128. 


occidental 


Cashew, Anacardium 
51249. = 
Cassava, Manihot esculenta, 508 
50838, 51126. 


Cassia bicapsularis, 50654. 
elegans, 51061. 
emarginata, 50655. 
laevigata, 51219. 
occidentalis, 51220. 
siamea, 50744. 

Castilla nicoyensis, 51117. 

Castor-bean, Ricinus communis, 

50906, 51236-51238. 

Catjang, Vigna cylindrica, 50930, 509381 

Ceiba pentandra, 50745, 50746. 4 

Cereza, Bunchosia glandulifera, 5 

Cestrum sp., 51008. 

Chaetochloa sp., 50689. 
aurea, 51336. 
geniculata, 51070. 
lutescens, 50690. 
sulcata, 51071, 51185, 51186, 513 37 

51338. 

Chayota edulis, 50682, 51056. ~- 

Chayote, Chayota edulis, 50682, 51056 

Chenopodium album, 51214. ¢ 

Cherimoya, Annona cherimola, 51008 

51013, 51217. : 

Chick-pea, Cicer arietinum, 51076. 

Chloris spp., 51806-51308. 
radiata, 51311, 51339. 

Chocolate sabanero, Datura sp., 51351 

Choreque, Securidaca sylvestris, 50671 

Chununo, Macroscepis obovata, 50658. 

Cicer arietinum, 51076. ' 

Cissus sp., 50OTAT. 

Citrullus vulgaris, 51180, 51181. 

Citrus sp., 50967. 
australasica. See Microctiruaa 1U8- 

tralasica. 
sinensis, 51215. 

Clematis sp., 50748. 

Clover. See Trifolium spp. 

Coccolobis sp., 50683. 

Cochlospermum hibiscoides. See M 

milianea vitifolia. 

Coixz lacryma-jobi, 51196. 
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Reet 
Ney g rm c 


ed ch: iva, Agrostis sp., 51158. 
_ de pato, Cassia dicapsularis, 


"i 5s Varoatus 51239. 
1 sp., 50710. 

tec 1 galeyifolia. See Swainsona ga- 
nvol Tus mauritanicus, 51098. 
ralillo, Stigmaphyllon sp., 50672. 
dia sp., 51101. 
 nitida, 51118. 
or “dc peilin, Piper tuberculatum, 51059, 


>» Zea mays, 50047-50056, 51244, 
81287-51297, 51356. 
| aaa Zea mays, 51350. 
avellana, 51077, 51078. 
tt ton, Gossypium spp., 50775-50778, 
a. 51010, 51028. | 
_ Kidney, Gossypium spp., 50775, 
50776, 50778. 
wpea, Vigna sinensis, 50932-50942 
racca te -» 50750. 
y81 tachya, 50749. 
; “nate 50751, 

“usaramoensis, 51207. 
yy errucosa, 51119. 
080 Podopterus guatemalensis, 


- ‘ 59. 
as Vo 
7 


nber, Clomis spp., 50755-50757, 
, 51222. 

is sp., 51221. 

~ anguria, 51222. 

is ‘melo, 51102, 51156, 51256. 

ee pertous, 50755-50757. 

bita pepo, 50758, 51022, 51034, 


os 
po 


cats, 
“ote 


ro de zapo, Petrea arborea, 50665. 
in g, Parkia timoriana, 50701. 

ia Sp., 51120. 
d-apple, Annona 
, 50780, 51014. 
paps 51007. 

hera pedata, 51004. 
a pubescens, 50656. 
mbopogon spp., 50759, 51309. 
° fianaren, 51340. 

a a sp., 51310. 

andra betacea, 51223. 


reticulata, 


jlis s aschersoniana, 51183. 
., 51086-51090, 51345. 
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) Dammara alba, 51129. 


Datura sp., 51351. 
Dendrocalamus giganteus, 51026. 
Desmodium sp. See Meibomia sp. 
Desmoncus sp., 51258. 
Digitaria sp., 51811. 
iburua, 51257. 
Dioscorea sp., 51224. 
Djianitu, Hlaeocarpus 
50696. 
Dolicholus sp., 50761. 
phaseoloides, 51027. 
Dolichos lablab, 50760. 
Doryanthes palmeri, 510638. 
Drymophloeus sp., 51130. 
Duruche, Jacquinia gracilis, 
50663. 


sphaericus, 


50662, 


Echinochloa crusgalli edulis, 51341. 
Eggplant, Solanum melongena, 50910-~ 
50918, 50971. 
Elaeis guineensis, 50762, 51016-51021. 
Elaeocarpus ganitrus. See E. sphaeri- 
cus. 
sphaericus, 50696. 
Elaeodendron capense, 51144. 
Eleusine coracana, 50763, 50998, 51312. 
Embothrium speciosissimum. See Te- 
lopea speciosissima. 
Entelea arborescens, 51047. 
Hragrostis spp., 50766, 50767, 51313. 
tremula, 50764, 50765. 
Eriobotrya hookeriana, 50717 
Eriodendron anfractuosum. See Ceiba 
pentandra. 
Erythrina sp., 50768. 
edulis, 31857. 


Eucalyptus risdoni, 51064. 


Eugenia curranii, 51201. 

jambolana. See Syzygium cumini. 
Euphorbia sp., 51346. 

leucocephala, 50657. 


Fern, tree, Cyathea sp., 51007. 
Ficus spp., 50700, 50769, 51252. 
nota, 50697. 
odorata, 50698. 
ulmifolia, 50699. 
Fig. See Ficus spp. 
Flor de mico, Phyllocarpus septen- 
trionalis, 50666. 
de pascua, Huphorbia leucoceph- 
ala, 50657. 
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Fragaria vesea, 51852. 

Fresa. See Strawberry, 51352. 
Fruta de pava, undetermined, 50692. 
Fuchsia speciosa, 51001. 


Garcinia mangostana, 51200. 
Garlic, Allium sativum, 51285. 
Gengibrillo, Paspalum notatwm, 51121. 
Genista monosperma, 51145. 
Gladiolus spp., 50770-50772, 51225, 
segetum, 51146. 
Gloriosa sp., 50773. 
simplex, 51284. 
Gomphocarpus physocarpus, 50774. 
Gomphrena rosea, 51108. 
Gossypium spp., 50775-50778, 51010, 
51028. 
Gourd, Cucurbita pepo, 51022, 51023, 
51034, 51035. 
Lagenaria vulgaris, 51023. 
Loofah, Luffa acutangula, 51230 
Granadilla, giant, Passifiora quad- 
rangularis, 51098. 
sweet, Passiflora ligularis, 51055. 
Granadillo,. undetermined, 50675. 
Grape, Vitis sp., 50943. 
Grass, Aeluropus brevifolius, 51110. 
Agrostis sp., 51158. 
Andropogon sp., 50686. 
trichopus, 51334. 
Anthephora pubescens, 51111. 
Arundinella berteroniana, 51069. 
deppeana, 51184. 
Agonopus sp., 51159. 
Brachiaria brizantha, 50687. 
Bromus sp., 51057. 
Capriola dactylon, 51335. 
Chaetochloa sp., 50689. 
aurea, 51336. 
geniculata, 51070. 
lutescens, 50690. 
sulcata, 51071, 51185, 51186, 
51337, 51338. 

Chloris spp., 51306-51308. 
radiata, 51311, 51339. 
Cymbopogon spp., 50759, 51309. 

cymbarius, 51340. 
Dactylis aschersoniana, 51183. 
Digitaria iburua, 51257. 
Echinochloa crusgalli edulis, 
51341. 


Grewia asiatica, See Microcos lateri- 


Guaiacum guatemalense, 50659. 


Grass, Hragrostis spp., 50766, 5€ 37 


51313. 3 
Eragrostis tremula, 50764, 50765 
Fu-fu, Pennisetum purpureun 

51286. 
Heteropogon contortus, 51226. . 
Isachne arundinacea, 51187, 513 19 7 
Ischaemum latifolium, 51095. 
Ixophorus unisetus, 50650. ae 
Kamerun, Holeus sorghum effusu , 
50782, 50783, 50785, 50795, 50801, 
50802. i 
Melinis minutifiora, 51315, 51342. 
Miscanthus nepalensis, 50719. . 
Natal, Trieholaena rosea, 50925 
50926. 
Panicum spp., 51316, 51348. 
fasciculatum, 51260. 
millegrana, 51259. 
multirameum, 51097. 
olivaceum, 51188. 
Paspalum. conjugatum, 51189. 
denticulatum, 51261. 
humboldtianum, 51096. 
notatum, 51121, 51262. 
paniculatum, 51072, 51190. 
plicatulum, 51263. 
scrobiculatum, 51317. 
Pennisetum purpureum, 51286. 
Phieum pratense, 51269-51279. 
rye, Wimmera, Lolium perenne, 
51213. 4 
Sporobolus spp. 50920, 51318 
51323. bal 
indicus, 51160. 
pyramidalis, 50921. 
Sudan, Holeus sorghum suda e- 
sis, 50780, 50781. - 
Syntherisma spp., 51324-51331. c: a 
tabucki, Holeus sorghum verticilli 
florus, 50789, 50791-50794, 50 a p 
50798, 50800, 50803, 50807, 50808. — 
Trichopteryz sp., 50927. S| 
Trisetum deyeuxioides, 51161. 
Tristachya spp., 51332, 51333. 
Wimmera rye, Lolium perenne 
51213. fe 


flora. 
occidentalis, 51147. 


acan, Guaiacum guatemalense. 


=O t 4 


ava, Psidium guajava, 50908, 51038- 
a utilis, 50679, 51051, 51091. 
delia tournefortii, 51142. 


1 natoxzylum brasiletto, 50660. 
rdenbergia monophylla. See Ken- 
nedya monophylla, 

azelnut, Ngeruee avellana, 51077. 
eckeria sp., 51060. 

leteropogon contortus, 51226. 

ibiscus sp., 51227. 

_ brackenridgei, 50693. 

% Sgn 51268. 

ba de chicle, Huphorbia sp., 51346. 
s sorghum, 50779, 5OTS4, 50786- 
en BOTES: 50790, 50797, 50799, 50804— 
: te 50809-50829, 51228. 
sorghum effusus, 50782, 50783, 
ie, 50785, 50795, 50801, 50802. 
~~ «~-gudanensis, 50780, 50781. 
_verticilliflorus, 50789, 50791- 
50794, 50796, 50798, 50800. 
50803, 50807, 50808. 


deum vulgare coeleste, 51209, 51229. 


ru, Digitaria iburwa, 51257. 
lame branca, Colocasia sp., 50710. 
igo. See Indigofera spp. 
digofera spp., 50830, 51314. 
- endecaphylla, 50831. 
wula royleana, 51037. 

moea spp., 50661, 50832-50833. 
vaeaefolia, 51192. 
_ peltata. See I. nymphaeaefolia. 
- pulchella, 50834. 
ichne arundinacea, 51187, 51197. 
latifolium, 51095. 
rus ens: 50650. 


ee ' 
ty j 
_ @ 


Abon« , Sapindus saponaria, 50670. 
boti G: sit Myrciaria caulifiora, 51266, 


murta mineira, Myrciaria cauli- 
“fora, 51267. 

i fruit, Artocarpus integra, 51012. 
te mico, Simarouba glauca, 50676 
quinia gracilis, 50662, 50663. 
i 
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Jaffa orange, Citrus sinensis, 51215. 

Jambolan, Syzygiwm cumini, 50922. 
51100. 

Jatropha curcas, 50835. 

Job’s-tears, Coix lacryma-jobi, 51196. 

Jujube, Ziziphus spp., 51114, 51115. 


Kapok, Ceiba pentandra, 50745, 50746. 
Karanda, Carissa carandas, 51005. 
Karwinskia sp., 50677. 

Kennedia monophylla, 51065. 

K-ohl, Coig lacryma-jobi, 51196. 


Lagenaria vulgaris, 51023. 

Lairen, Maranta sp., 50684. 

Latania commersonii, 51131. 

Lavender, sea, Limonium fruticans, 
51148. 

Lebbeck tree, Albizzia lebbeck, 50713. 

Licuala rumphii, 51132. 

Lime, Chinese, Citrus sp., 50967. 

finger, Microcitrus australasica, 
51011, 

Limonium fruticans, 51148. 

Lobelia rosea, 50718. 

Lolium perenne, 51213. 

Lomatia ilicifolia. See Tricondylus 
fraseri. 

Lucern, Medicago sativa, 51157. 

Luffa acutangula, 51230. 


Lycopersicon esculentum, 50836, 51182. 


Macroscepis obovata, 50658. 
Macui, Solanum sp., 51265. 
Madhuca indica, 51155. 
Malus pumila, 51164. 
sylvestris, 51165-51179. 
Malvastrum capense, 51149. 
Mamiao Caranus, Carica sp., 51250. 
Mangabas, undetermined, 51251. 
Mangosteen, Garcinia mangostana, 
51200. 
Manihot esculenta, 50837, 50838, 51126. 
utilissima. See M. esculenta. 
Manzanito, Karwinskia sp., 50677. 
Maranta sp., 50684. 
Martinezia caryotaefolia. 
caryotaefolia. 
M axvimilianea vitifolia, 50664. 
Medicago sativa, 51157. 
Meibomia sp., 50839. 


See Tilmia 
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Melinis. minutifiora, 51315, 51342. 
Meryta sinclairii, 51049. 
Metrosideros tomentosa, 51048. 
Mezoneurum scortechinii, 51253. 
Microcitrus australasica, 51011. 
Microcos laterifiora, 51006. 
Millet, koda, Paspalum scrobiculatum, 
51317. 
pearl, Pennisetum glaucum, 50843, 
50844, 50961. 
ragi, Hleusine coracana, 
50998, 51312. 
Miscanthus nepalensis, 50719. 
Mopia, undetermined, 50960. 
Mora, Rubus spp., 51094, 51123. 
de Castilla, Rubus glaucus, 50691. 
Morning-glory, Convoloulus mauritani- 
cus, 51098. 
Ipomoea spp., 50661, 50832-50834. 
nymphaeaefolia, 51192. 
Morus indica, 50720. 
Mowra tree, Madhuca indica, 51155. 
Mulberry, Morus indica, 50720. 
Mufieco, Cordia nitida, 51118. 
Musa ensete, 51231. : 
Muskmelon, Cucumis melo, 
51156. 
' Aggur, Cucumis melo, 51256. 
Myrciaria caulifiora, 51266, 51267. 


50763 


51102, 


Nectandra glabrescens, 50685. 

Nephelium leiocarpum. See Aleciryon 
subcinereum. 

Nephrosperma van-houtieanum, 51133. 

Nicotiana tabacum, 50840, 50841, 51232. 

Nonnea rosea, 51041. 


Oak. See Quercus spp. 
Oats, Avena sativa, 
51298-51305. 

Avila, 51298. 
Ciudad Real, 51299. 
Gray, 51202. 
Guadalajara, 513800. 
Madrid, 51301. io 
Segovia, 51302. 
Toledo, 513038, 51304. 
Valladolid, 51305. 

Oats, Avena sterilis, 512038. 

Fair, 51203. 

Obel, Heckeria sp., 51060. 

Ochna leptoclada, 50842. 

Olea europaea, 50972-50997. 


51199, 51202, 
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Olive, Olea europaea, 50972-50997. 
Atroviolacea Brun Bibier, 50072. y. 
Black Italian, 50973. Fe 
Bouquetier, 50974. 

Bouteillon, 50975. 
Corregiolo, 50976. 

Cushine, 50977. 

Frantoja, 50978. 

Grossee Redowno, 50979. 
Hardy’s Mammoth, 50980. 
Institute, 50981. 

Large Fruiting, 50982. 

Late Blanquette, 50983. 
Longue d’Ascoli, 50984. 
Lucca, 50985. 

Morchioso, 50986. 

Morocco, 50987. 

Palermo, 50988. 

Picholin, 50989. 

Pueblano, 50990. 

Royal de Languedoc, 50991. 
Rubra Caillon de Aix, 50992. 
Saint Catherine, 50993. 
Salome, 50994. 

Sir George Gray’s Spanish, 50995. 
Verdale, 50996. 

White, 50997. 

Olmeya tesota, 51254. 

Oncosperma filamentosum, 51134. 

Onion, Allium cepa, 51255. . 

Orange, Shamooti, Citrus sinensis, — 

51215. — 

Oreodozra regia. See Roystonea regia. — 

Oryza sativa, 51233. 

Otophora fruticosa, 51106. 


Pachira fastuosa, 51204. 
macrocarpa. See P. fastuosa. 
Palm, Attalea sp., 51024. 
betel-nut, Areca catechu, 
51127. 
Caryota mitis, 51128. 
Desmoncus sp., 51258. 
Drymophloeus sp., 51130. ; 
Guilielma utilis, 50679, 51051, 
51091, 51092. 
Latania commersonii, 51131. 
Licuala rumphii, 51132. 
Martinezia caryotaefolia, See Til- 
mia caryotaefolia. 4 
van - houttea 


50733, 


Nephrosperma 
51133. 


iol, Elaeis guineensis, 50762, 
51016-51021. 

osperma filamentosum, 51134. 
 Oreodoxa regia. See Roystonea 
ts regia. 
erat. Cuban, 
——-§1139. 
 Scheelea insignis, 51140. 

_ Pilmia caryotaefolia, 51141. 

alo de la Cruz, Plumeria acutifolia, 


m4 
Ns 
ihe 


Roystonea regia, 


, ote furcatus, 51135. 

Hs _ labyrinthicus, 51136. 
» polycephalus, 51137. 
_ tectorius, 51009, 51138. 
m spp., 51316, 51348. 
“brieanthum. See peepemaliL bri- 
i a ~ gantha. 2 
fasciculatum, 51260. 
_ -millegrana, 51259. 
— multirameum, 51097. 
a” 51188. 
ya, Carica spp., 50970, 51250. 
we iso, Cupania sp., 51120. 
Parkia rorburghii. See P. timoriana. 
 timoriana, 50701. 
Paspalum conjugatum, 51189. 
é _ denticulatum, 51261. 

f sata 51096. 
_ notatum, 51121, 51262. 
__ panioulatum, 51072, 51190. 
plicatulum, 51268. 
ie Ptierobiculctum, 51317. 
assang  batoe, Quercus 
-50708. 
 bodas, Quercus sp., 50705. 
_ djamba, Quercus sp., 50706. 
he or keang, Quercus sp., 50707. 
eroe, Quercus thelecarpa, 50704. 
_tonozo Quercus sp., 50708. 
asst ord Sp., 51002. 
 ligularis, 51055. 
oe pa, 51099. 
| mollissima, 51205. 

que oe. 51098. 
, Pisum sativum, 50902. 
each, Te datas persica: 

_ Allen’s Late, 51162. 
& Gc den Queen, 51163. 
unut, Arachis hypogaea, 50782. 
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macroca 
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Pennisetum glaucum, 50848, 50844, 
50961. 
purpureum, 51286. 
typhoideum. See P. glaucum, 
Pepper, Heckeria sp., 51060. 
Piper tuberculatum, 51059. 
red, Capsicum annuum, 50742, 
507438, 51054. 
Persea americana, 50680, 50688, 50968, 
51029-51031, 51105, 51208. 
caerulea, 51082. 
gratissima. -See P. americana. 
Petrea arborea, 50665. 
Petunia violacea, 51109. 
Phaseolus aureus, 50962-50964. 
lunatus, 50999. 
vulgaris, 50845-50901, 50965, 50966, 
51079-51084, 51198. 
Phleum pratense, 51269-51279. 
Phyllocarpus septentrionalis, 50666. 


Pigeon-pea, Cajan indicum, 50736- 
50738. 
Pine. See Pinus spp. 


Pineapple, Ananas sativus, 50727. 
Montufar, 50649. 
Pinus halepensis pityusa, 51085. 
oocarpa, 50651. 
Piper sp., 51264. 
tuberculatum, 51059. 
Pisum sativum, 50902. 
Placus balsamifer, 51036. 
Plocosperma buxifolium, 50667. 
Plumajillo, Alwaradoa. .amorphoides, 
50652. 
Plumeria acutifolia, 50668. 
Podopterus guatemalensis, 50669. 
Polakowskia tacaco, 51122. 
Portulacaria afra, 50969. 
Potato, Solanum tuberosum: 
Caicera, 51348. 
Criolla, 51355. 
Tempranera, 51349. 
See Amygdalus 
communis. 
persica. See Amygdalus uetaign: 
Psidiwm guajava, 509038, 51038-51040. 
Pterocarpus indicus, 51235. 
Pterospermum sp., 50702. 
Pumpkin, Cucurbita pepo, 50758. 
Pygeum acuminatum, 50721. 
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Quercus sp., 50705-50708. 
ineana, 50722. 
javanica, 50708. 
thelecarpa, 50704. 


Rash tzimaaj, Paspalum paniculatum, 
51190. 
Raspberry, Rubus eriocarpus, 51094. 
Rice, Oryza sativa, 51283. 
Ricinus communis, 50904-50906, 51236-— 
51238. 
Rondeletia amoena, 51150. 
Roselle, Hibiscus sabdariffa, 51268. 
Roystonea regia, 51139. 
Rubber, Niecoya, Castilla nicoyensis, 
a0 ie ley 
Rubus spp., 50681, 50907. 
adenotrichos, 51123. 
costaricanus, 51038. 
eriocarpus, 51094. 
glaucus, 50691. 
rosaefolius, 507238. 
urticaefolius, 51354. 
Rumex maderensis, 50908. 
Rynchosie phaseoloides. 
cholus phaseoloides. 


See Doli- 


Saba saba, Rumer maderensis, 50908. 
Sac pachadya, Paspalum conjugatum, 
51189. 

Sapindus mukorossi, 50724. 
saponaria, 50670. 

Scheelea insignis, 51140. 

Schima noronhae, 50709. 

Schizostachyum sp., 50648. 

Sechium edule. See Chayota edulis. 

Securidaca sylvestris, 50671. 

Sedge, Cyperus sp., 51310. 

Sesame. See Sesamum orientale. 

Sesamum orientale, 50909. 

Setaria sulcata. See Chaetochloa sut 

cata. 

Simarouba glauca, 50676. 

Soapberry. See Sapindus spp. 

Soja maz, 51042-51046. 

Solanum spp., 50919, 51265, 51353. 
haematocladum, 51280. 
melongena, 50910-50918, 50971. 
tuberosum, 51348, 51349, 51355. 


Sorghum, Holcus sorghum, 50779, 
50784, 50786-50788, 50790, 50797, 
50799, 50804-50806, 50809-50829, 
51228. 
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Sorghum vulgare. See Holcus. soré 
ghum. 3 
Soursop, 
51050. . 
Spanish broom, Spartiuwm junceum, — 
51151. ; 
Spartium junceum, 51151. 
Spatholobus parviflorus, 50725. 
roxburghii. See S. parviflorus. — 
Spekboom, Portulacaria afra, 50969. 
Sporobolus spp., 50920, 51818 -SESS.6 
indicus, 51160. 
pyramidalis, 50921. a 
Statice fruticans. See Limonium fru- " 
ticans. 
Stigmaphyllon sp., 50672. 
Strawberry, Fragaria vesca, 51352. 
Sugar-apple, Annona squamosa, 51015, — 
Suquinay, Vernonia patens, 50674. 
Swainsona galegifolia, 51066. 
Syntherisma spp., 51324-51331. 
Syzygium cumini, 50922, 51100. 


Annona’ muricata, 50728, 


Tabebuia sp., 506738. 
Tacaco, Polakowskia tacaco, 51122. 
Tacso, Passiflora mollissima, 51205. 
Talinum patens, 51193. 
Taro, Colocasia sp., 50710. | 
Tecomasuche, Maszximilianea vitifolia, a 
50664. 
Telopea speciosissima, 51067. | 
Tempranera, Solanum tuberosum, — 
51349. 2 
Tephrosia polystachya. 
polystachya. 
Tetrastigma sp., 509238. 
Thunbergia gibson, 51240. : 
Tilmia caryotaefolia, 51141. 
Timothy, Phlewm pratense, 


51279. 
Tobacco, Nicotiana 
50841, 51232. 
Tokan-uuk, Rubus glaucus, 50691. 
Tomato, Lycopersicon esculentum, — 
50836, 51182. : 
Tree-tomato, 
Hi2Z5, 
Trichiia emetica, 51284. 
Trichodesma zeylanicum, 50924. 
Tricholaena rosea, 50925, 50926. 
Trichopteryx sp., 50927. 
Trichosanthes sp., 50928. 
Tricondylus fraseri, 51068. 


See Cracce — 


51260 


tabacum, 50840, 


Cyphomandra  betacea, a 


» Fesupinatum, 51073. 
eum, 51212. 
Po cesaitoldes. 51161. 
shya spp., 51332, 51333. 
m aestivum, 51241, 51242. 
um, 50929, 51210, 51211. 
; See T. aestivum. 
ip, Patina stellata, 51113. 
pa stellata, 51113. 
etermined, 50675, 50692, 50957- 


eo 


), 51025, 51245-51248, 51251. 


ein Cassia emarPnata, 50655. 
=. nN ia patens, 50674. 

2a, Asclepias curassavica, 50678. 
L Sp., 51243. 

sylindrica, 50930, 50931. 

tis sp., 50943. 

andzeia subterranea, 50944-50946. 
faratah, Telopea speciosissima, 51067. 
melon, Citrullus vulgaris, 51180, 


51181. 
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Wercklea insignis, 51124, 51125. 
Wheat, common, Triticum aestivum, 
51241, 51242. 
durum, Triticum durum: 
(India), unnamed, 50929. 
Mahmoodi, 51210. 
Reyati, 51211. 
Wigandia spp., 51158, 51154. 
caracasana, 51152. 


Xanthosoma sagittaefolium, 51112. 


Yam, Dioscorea sp., 51224. 
Yautia, Xanthosoma sagitiaefolium, 
51112. 


Zacate blanco, 
50650. 
Zea mays, 50947-50956, 51244, 51287- 
51297, 51350, 51356. 
Ziziphus sp., 51115. 
jujuba, 51114. 
sativa. See Z. jujuba. 
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TORY OF SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED BY 
3 OFFICE OF FOREIGN SEED AND PLANT IN- 
RO. OL CTION DURING THE PERIOD FROM OCTO- 
Ms : a DECEMBER 31, 1920 (NO. 65; NOS. 51358 


as. INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 
ii. 34: 
1 ie autumn of 1920, the period covered by this inventory, 
ls on. Popenoe, Agricultural ‘Explorer of the United States Depart- 
of Agriculture, was in Colombia and Ecuador, and his carefull 
pe bianis comprise certain species heretofore unknown in Nort 

_ Those from the cool highlands may prove to be ditlicult to 
rir n this country because of their being accustomed to continual 
is gay weather which at no time becomes cold enough to freeze, 
- 9gota he sends in the mountain papaya, Carica candamarcen- 
51389), which already seems to have proved its adaptability 
e climate of San Diego, Calif.; Cyclanthera pedata (No. 
i 0), a new cucurbitaceous vegetable; a red-fruited passion vine, 
onia sp. (No..51392); the capulin, Prunus serotina (No. 
3), a large-fruited wild cherry; the naranjilla, Solanum quito- 
(N 10. 51394), with bright orange fruits like the tomato but with 
a: a glossy yellow pepper, Capsicum annuum (No. 
; and the curuba, Tacsonia mollissima (No. 51399), a large 
n fruit, one of the most popular fruits of Bogota. 
Popenoe’s successful introduction of the Colombian blackberry, 
8 macrocarpus (Nos, 51401 and 51706), of El Penon, which 
ruits more than 2 inches in length and is possibly the largest 

cies of all blackberries, should awaken the activities of 
ut breeder and lead to crossing and selection work on a con- 

e scale to produce, if, possible, larger and finer forms for 


+ (No. 51795), from an elevation of 9,000 feet in Colombia; a 
oll: I, Ll sp. (No. 51788), from the same region; and a crim- 
climber, Mutisia clematis (No. 51789), with flowers like 

mae fae are four of his finds. 
magnificent flowering tree, Brownea grandiceps (No. 51796), 
ne-scarlet flowers in compact elusters: the canelo tree, 
$2 i (No. 51797), with clusters of large white flowers; a 
of Carica (No. 52299), with small fruits which are of a deep 
n color and very attractive but with whitish flesh, having 
slike scent; and a rapid-growing tree (No. 52304) from the 
ralle By, which is worthy of trial as a street tree in southern 


a other results of his explorations. 
ce 1 


a mh 
i w barberries, Berberis rigidifolia (No. 51787) and B. guin- 


a 


aa 
om» 
tg 


2 SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED. 


The appreciation which the spring-flowering trees inspire nowa 
days should make Mr. Popenoe’s flor de mico tree, Phyllocarpus sep 
tentrionalis (No. 51409), which flowers in January and February 
with a mass of crimson-scarlet blooms, a popular street or park tre 
in Florida. His wild Bogotae strawberry, Yragaria vesca (Ne 
51564), may be valuable for breeding purposes; his chocho, Lupina 
cruckshanksti. (No. 51566), a 6-foot treelike lupine with varicolore¢ 
flowers, 1s well worth growing, he believes. His two rare species of 
Tacsonia, 7’. manicata (No. 51567) and 7. pinnatistipula (No. 
51568), will add new material for the breeding of this neglected 
group of fruting vines; and the wild blackberry, Rubus bogotensi. 
(No. 51569), from the sabana of Bogota, may be useful for breed- 
ing purposes. : 

Descriptions of the valuable plants collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz 
Agricultural Explorer of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture attached to the Smithsonian expedition, in his explorations im 
East Africa, continue to appear. Among them are many valuable 
things, including the doum palm, Hyphaene thebaica (No. 51440), dis- 
tinguished as the only branching palm known. This species thrives 
in southern Florida and, since it is a beautiful landscape species, de: 
serves to be widely planted there. A juniper, /unzperus procera (No 
51442), from the escarpment above the Rift Valley; a large, coarse 
rie Panicum quadrifarium (No. 51446), from the banks of the Uase 

yiro River; the beautiful liano (No. 51461), with clusters of deep 
reddish colored fruit, from the high forest region near Meru; a desert 
grass, Cenchrus sp. (No. 51488), with burlike seed, possibly valuabl 
for ouredesert country; a Cotoneaster, C. simonsi (No. 51493), usec 
for hedges in Nairobi; a large wild olive, Olea chrysophylla (No 
51519), from the highlands; a wild blackberry, Rubus sp. (No. 51535) 
of good flavor; a wild red raspberry, Rubus sp. (No. 51536), the Tel- 
faria, 7’. pedata (No. 51542), a remarkable cucurbit bearing immense 
fruits which are filled with large edible seeds the size of a large 
almond; a new clover, Trifolium sp. (No. 51543), from Kenia Prov 
ince: and 7rifolium tembense (No. 51545) from the uplands of the 
same province, which thrives in very wet soil, are among the host of 
interesting things found by him. The extensive collections made 
during the last part of his African trip and including his stay in 
Uganda and the Anglo-EKgyptian Sudan are comprised in his descrip 
tions for Nos. 51898 to 52267. His collection of sorghums, beans 
forage grasses. millets, cucumbers, cotton, etc., includes wild-growing 
forms as well as those cultivated by the agricultural tribes through 
whose land he traveled and can not fail to be of real value to the 
many research workers who are studying these important staple 
crops and are hunting for new characters to incorporate into ot 
own highly developed varieties. q 

Doctor Shantz traveled more than 9,000 miles through the eastert 
portion of Africa from Cape Colony through to Egypt, and his 
more than 1,500 collections made through this vast territory am 
_ noted in this and the four preceding inventories include many intr¢ 
ductions of great potential value for American agriculture. A maj 
(Fig. 1) has been prepared, showing the region covered by his ex 
plorations. ? 
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is Cape-to-Cairo agricultural exploration trip during the years 1919 and 1920. 
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Joseph F. Rock, a contributor to these inventories for several — 
years and at one time a collaborator of the Office of Foreign Seed and — 
lant Introduction while collecting in India, in this inventory begins 
to describe his first collections made as an agricultural explorer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. His first expedition to 
Siam and Burma was made for the special purpose of procuring 
authentic living material of those species of forest trees from the 
seeds of which is obtained the chaulmoogra oil used in the cure of 
leprosy. In connection with his main object he picked up a number 
of new and valuable plants, which are described in this inventory. 
The goa bean, Botor tetragonoloba (No. 51765), cultivated in the 
Malay Peninsula, he declares is a delicious vegetable, better than 
green string beans, and since it has fruited in Brooksville, Fla., it 
deserves study by truck growers in the South. Coleus rotundifolius 
(No. 51768), a species of mint, he reports is grown for its tubers in — 
the Malay Peninsula. It will produce tubers from cuttings in five 
months, but when planted as tubers refuses to produce new ones the 
first year. Flacourtia rukam (No. 51772), from Bangkok, he finds” 
is ‘a handsome new fruiting tree, producing fruits the size of a large 
cherry. Mangifera odorata (No. 51774), with very strong-smelling — 
fruits, which he found at Bangkok, may furnish a better stock for 
the mango than the mango seedlings themselves. Artocarpus champe-_ 
den (No. 51804), related to the jack fruit, according to Mr. Rock 
is preferred to it by the Malays. The Siamese chaulmoogra tree is 
specifically Hydnocarpus anthelminthica (No. 51773.) : 
From the Belgian Kongo, Father Vanderyst sends in a native 
legume, Sphenostylis stenocarpa (No. 51365), which forms edible 
tubers and is cultivated by the natives of German East Africa. These 
tubers have a flavor similar to that of potatoes, according to Doctor 
Zimmermann, the botanist who was stationed for years on Mount — 
Kilimanjaro. ¢| 
Populus charkowiensis (No. 51381), said to be one of the fastest j 
growing of all poplars and a hybrid between the pyramidal poplar 
and the black poplar, has been procured from Orleans, France. : ; 
Fresh cassava roots as a starchy vegetable are beginning to make | 
their appearance in southern Florida, but as yet their use is too little | 
appreciated. The cassava is an enormous food producer and has the — 
advantage over corn that its roots store themselves, so to speak, in the: { 
soil and do not need to be gathered at any definite time. Mr. Krauss | 
has shown how certain Hawaiian varieties, Manihot esculenta (Nos. _ 
51858 and 51359), respond remarkably to fertilizers and can be made 
to yield as much as 10 tons an acre. : 
The tulda bamboo has been so successful wherever it has grown in — 
central Florida that another Bengal species, Bambos balcooa (No. 
51361), said to be taller even and stouter than the tulda, should have — 
an unusual interest to the growing group of people who are culti- 
vating bamboos. | _ 
A tropical plum, Prunus bokhariensis (No. 51748), from the United — 
Provinces of India, which, according to Mr. Rockey, who sends it, is" 
a sweet-fruited variety, might have great value for the Southern 
States. ; 
From Darwin, Northern Territory, Australia, Mr. Allen sends in 
Andropogon bombycinus (No. 51792), a species which grows in dri | 
+ 
i 


: 
: 
; 


] 
; 


ing sands and will endure much heat and drought. 
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- The guar of India ought to be given unusual attention, and four 
new varieties, Cyamopsis tetragonoloba (Nos. 51598 to 59601), used 
as a vegetable, should be thoroughly tried because of the drought re- 
sistance of the species. 

Vitex cuneata (No. 51604), with leaves larger than the horse-chest- 
~ nut and large, highly scented flowers, may prove valuable as a shade 
tree in the South. 

 Ribes longeracemosum (No. 51617), from the mountains of western 
China, bears large black fruits in racemes 14 feet long, and ought to 
be useful to plant breeders. If it proves resistant to the white-pine 
blister rust, for which black currants generally are hosts, it might be 
the beginning point of a race of long-clustered black currants. 

- Doctor Pittier has sent in a new cultivated fruit tree, the guayabo 
pesjua (No. 51626), an undescribed Myrciaria, which bears fruits 
_ that are favorites among the Venezuelans and should have a chance 
_ of succeeding in Florida. 

Cuttings of Pyrus malifolia (No. 51702) have been procured from 
the Museum of Natural History in Paris. This is a supposed hybrid 
with leaves resembling those of the apple. 

The guisquil de papa, Chayota edulis (No. 51704), is a perfectly 
smooth skinned white chayote, which when cooked is unusually 
_ mealy in texture and reported to be of a better flavor than the com- 
mon kind. It should be widely tested wherever the chayote will 


_ grow. 
Leonard Coates, of Morgan Hill, Calif., has been using the seeds of 
a hybrid peach-almond (No. 51705) as a stock and strongly recom- 
-mends it as making double the growth of the ordinary peach. 
_ The director of the plant-breeding station in Buitenzorg, Java, has 
sent a remarkable collection of palm seeds (Nos. 51707 to 51726 and 
~ 61733 to 51739) and seeds of screw pines or Pandanus (Nos. 51727 to 
_ 51732) for trial in Florida, where both palms and screw pines thrive 
remarkably well and are beginning to be of very great landscape 
- Importance. 
— The Turkish hazel, Corylus colurna (Nos. 51779 and 51780), of 
~ which Mr. Dunbar has a beautiful specimen in the park in Rochester, 
_N. Y., unlike our hazel, is a good-sized tree, attaining when mature 
60 feet in height. Its nuts, although smaller than the cobnut or 
commercial filbert, compare favorably with the wild American hazel- 
nuts. This hazel will probably make a good nut tree for roadside 
~ planting in the Northern States. 

_ The Mimusops kauki (No. 51820), which grows on the islands 

scattered around the Straits Settlements region, bears fruits re- 
sembling dates in shape which are of unusual value to the natives, 
who dry them and keep them for seasons of scarcity. Perhaps it 
vould grow on the Florida keys. 
_ The guada, 7'richosanthes anguina (Nos. 51824 to 51827), is a 
rapid-growing cucurbit from the Solomon Islands which within a 
few months from the time of planting produces as much as 25 pounds 
of fruit. These are 3 to 6 feet long, range from orange to green in 
color, and weigh as much as 2 pounds apiece. When sliced and 
served with a French dressing they are said to be quite a luxury. 
They may serve as a substitute for cucumbers in the South. 
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Thomas Brown, at Egypt, sends a remarkable collection of Cro- 
alurias (Nos, 51832 to 51842), promising cover crops and humus- 
producing plants, for trial in California and Florida. . 

The Madrid Botanic Garden has furnished a valuable collection 
of the forage legume, lotus, embracing 14 species (Nos. 51856 to 
51869) collected in Europe and Africa. . 

Through John Dunbar, of Rochester, N. Y., we ae received for 
propagation material of what is probably the most satisfactory of 
all the poplars and one of the few large-leaved exotic trees that 
can be recommended for general planting in the Northern States, 
Populus maximowiczu (No. o. 51877). It grows 3 to 5 feet a year for 
the first eight years under conditions where the Norway maple will 
grow only 6 to 24 inches and the red and pin oak 12 to 30 inches. 
hspree at the Arnold Arboretum is now 20 years old and 35 feet 
ta 

There is a variety of sulla, H edysarum coronarium (Nos. 51888 and — 
51889), occurring on the little island of Gozo (one of the Malta — 
group), which matur es earlier than the ordinary sort of this remark- — 
able forage crop; it seems worth testing in the South where the © 
onganaty sulla has not been a success, since it is caught by the fall © 
rosts. Z| 

Paulownia, fortunet (No. 52268), a Formosan flowering tree re-— 
lated to Paulownia imperialis but with whitish spotted flowers, has — 
wintered in Washington successfully. Possibly it will prove a de- — 
sirable ornamental park tree for the Southern States. 

A. C. Hartless, of Seharunpur, sends in seeds of a tree of the . 
caper family, Crataeva religiosa (No. 52286), the fruits of which — 
are mixed with mortar to form strong cement. Just how it increases © 
the strength of the cement is not clear. | 

To those interested in tropical persimmons, Dzospyros peregrina 
(No. 52288), with fruits 2 inches across, may be useful. o4 

The botanical determinations of seeds introduced have been made 4 
and the botanical nomenclature revised by H. C. Skeels, and the 
descriptive and botanical notes arranged by G. P. Van Eseltine, who — 
has had general supervision of this inventory. The manuscript of | 
this inventory has been prepared by Miss Esther A. Celander and 
Miss Patty T. Newbold. .] 


Davin FarrcHILp, 
Agricultural Haplorer in Charge. 
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5 51 1358 to 51360. Maninor ESCULENTA ‘Cr antz. Kuphorbiacee. 
(M. utilissima Pohl.) Cassava. 


From Haiku, Maui County, Hawaii. Cuttings presented by I. G. Krauss, 
° superintendent of agricultural extension, Hawaii Agricultural Experi- 
, ment Station, through J. M. Westgate, agronomist in charge, Honolulu. 
. Received October 1, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Krauss. 


“The cassava was grown on rough pineapple land, without fertilization and 

little or no cultivation (aside from the initial plowing under of the old pine- 

apple stumps and one cross-plowing) to test its adaptability as a rotation crop. 

arvested at the end of 15 months, on June 15, at the Haiku substation for 
= first test and at the close of a growing period of 18 months on four one- 
sixth-acre plats for the second test.” 

51358. “Siveet white (early maturing) culinury variety. First test: 
Clean roots per acre, 3,360 pounds. Second test: Check rows (no 
treatment), average of four plats, roots per acre, 38,129 pounds. 
Fertilized with 500 pounds of phosphates (half super and half re- 
verted), average of four plats, roots per acre, 6,258 pounds. Fertilizec 
with 1,000 pounds of phosphates (half super and half reverted), roots 
per acre, 7,712 pounds.” 

51359. “ Bitter red (late maturing) stock-feed variety. First test: 

- Clean roots per acre, 24,360 pounds. Second test: Check rows (no treat- 
ment). average of four plats, roots per acre, 10,918 pounds. Fertilized 
with 500 pounds of phosphates (half super and half reverted), average 
of four plats. roots per acre, 17,976 pounds. Fertilized with 1.000 
pounds of phosphates (half super and half reverted), average of four 
plats, roots per acre, 20,962 pounds. Starch recovered, 18 per cent.” 

51360. “Martin's Intermediate variety. First test: Clean roots per 
acre, 7.014 pounds. Second test: Check rows (on treatment), average 
of four plats, roots per acre, 4,326. Fertilized with 500 pounds of 
phosphates (half super and half reverted), average of four plats, roots 
per acre, 6,920 pounds. Fertilized with 1,000 pounds of phosphates (half 
super and half reverted), average of four plats, roots per acre, 11.802 
pounds.” 


91361. BAMBos BALCOOA Roxb. Poacezr. Bamboo. 


From Lucknow, Oudh, India. Seeds presented by H. J. Davies, superin- 
tendent, Government Horticultural Gardens, through W. Bembower, Alla- 
habad Agricultural Institute. Received October 1, 1920. 


T ‘he large and characteristic bamboo of the Bengal villages, native to the 
ains of the eastern side of India, extending from Bengal into Assam and Cachar. 
ffers chiefly from Bambos tulda in its larger leaves, which are not pubescent 


it “should be understood that the varietal names of fruits, vegetables, cereals, and 
t plants used in these inventories are those which the material bore when received 
y ‘the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction and, further, that the printing of 
ich names here does not constitute their official publication and adoption in this coun- 
2 2 As the different varieties are studied, their identity fully established, their en- 
ance into the American trade forecast, and the use of varietal names for them in 
rican literature becomes necessary, the foreign varietal designations appearing in 
e inventories will in many cases undoubtedly be changed by the specialists inter- 
be d in the various groups of plants and the forms of the names brought into harmony 
th recognized american codes of nomenclature. 
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and are possessed of distinct transverse veins. The joints of the rachis are short 
and glabrous. The plant a stems often 50 to 70 feet in height, stouter and 
taller than in B. tulda. balcooa is the best Bengal species for building, 
scaffolding, and other w a which require both size and strength. Long im 
mersion in water tends to make the timber firmer and proof against the attacks 
of the Bostrychus borer. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economie 
Products of India, vol. 1, p. 39.) 


51362. HypnocarPus wiGHTIANA Blume. Flacourtiaceze. 


From Calcutta, India. Seeds presented by Harold R. Foss, American consul . 
in charge. Received October 4, 1920. 


A common tree of the western peninsula from the Konkan along the coast — 
ranges of India. The seeds yield by expression, or by boiling in water, about 44 © 
per cent of a tasteless, odorless, sherry-yellow oil which is chiefly used as a lamp | 
oil in Goa. The seed has long been employed by the natives of the western 
coast ranges as a domestic remedy in cases of skin disease and as a dressing for 
wounds and ulcers. The cil is now used as an ingredient in a mixture for similar 
uses. Used internally in doses of 15 minims to 2 drachms, the oil has given 
satisfactory results as a substitute for the more expensive chaulmoogra oil in 
the treatment of leprosy. It is also used in the same way to treat secondary — 
syphilis and chronic rheumatism. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the 
Economic Products of India, vol. 4, p. 808.) 


2 
t 


51363. Axnuium sativum L. Liliacez. Garlic. 


From Shanghai, China. Sets presented by D. MacGregor, Superintendent of © 
Parks, through Edwin §. Cunningham, American consul general. Re- 
ceived October 5, 1920. 


“Sets of the best commercial varieties of garlic.” (Cunningham.) 


51364 and 51365. 


From Kisantu, Belgian Kongo. Presented by Father Hyacinthe Vanderyst. 
Received October 7, 1920. q 
51864. Cacara EROSA (L.) Kuntze. Fabacee. Yam bean, — 

(Paciyrhicus angulatus Rich.) ' 
“A twining, wiry stemmed plant with large tuberous roots, occasion-— 
ally grown in the West Indies. It has also been tested in Florida and — 
has proved to be quite successful at Miami. Its roots, which are some-_ 
times very large, contain much stareh.” (Wilson Popenoe.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47146. 

51365. SPHENOSTYLIS STENOCARPA (Hochst.) Harms. Fabacee. . 
“This legume forms edible tubers and is cultivated by the natives in 
German East Africa. The flavor of these tubers is similar to that off 
potatoes.” (Dr. A. Zimmermann.) ; 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 31194. 


51366. ARALIA CACHEMIRICA Decaisne. Araliaces. 


From Rochester, N. Y. Plants presented by John Dunbar, assistant super- 
intendent, Department of Parks. Received October 8, 1920. 

This close relative of the udo (Aralia cordata) is found in temperate regions 
of the Himalayas in Sikkim and Kashmir, India, where it forms a lax shrub © 
5 to 10 feet in height. The leaflets of this species are said to have hairy upper 
surfaces, while those of the udo are glabrous. Also, the leaves of this species | 
are quinately compound, while those of the udo are ternately or quinately de- 
compound. The umbels of flowers are borne in panicles up to a foot in length. — 
(Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 2, p. 722; and Bailey, Stand-_ 
ard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, vol. 1, p. 344.) 


51367. Carica papaya L. Papayacer.  . Papaya. 


From Swatow, Kwangtung, China. Seeds presented by Arthur H. Page. . 

Received October 8, 1920. 2: 
“TI am sending you a few seeds of my commonest papayas.” (Page.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47586. ; 
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1368 to 51370. 

- From Nice, France. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky. 

bere: _ Received October 15, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Proschowsky. 
51368. ASCLEPIAS CURASSAVICA L. Asclepiadacex. Milkweed. 

“ A small shrub with showy orange flowers, hardy here.” 
A subtropical perennial, native to the West Indies, with stems 2 or 3 

_ feet in height and deep-green lanceolate leaves. The scarlet and saffron 

' eolored flowers are borne in upright umbels. (Adapted from Edward's 

__- Botanical Register, vol. 1, pl. 81.) 

51369. Evuparortum sp. Asteracez. 

. “A large bush or small tree bearing feathery white flowers in great 

_. abundance nearly the whole year.” 

Received as EH. morrisii Vis., a name which first appeared in a garden 

list without description. Apparently a description of the plant has never 

been published. 

. 61370. Mimosa GLomerRATA Forsk. Mimosacez. 

“A perennial herbaceous plant whose stems die down in winter. It 
develops long, leafy shoots in spring, of which farm animals are very 
fond. It is quite spineless and very drought resistant, having a long tap- 

root, so that it may be of value as a forage plant for dry climates.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. 34044. 


5 51371 to 51373. Cyamopsis TETRAGONOLOBA (L.) Taub. Fabacez. 
(C. psoraloides DC.) Guar. 

_ From Poona, Bombay Presidency, India. Seeds presented by Dr. William 
Burns, economic botanist, Poona Agricultural College. Received October 
peo $6, 1920. 

¥ “An erect East Indian leguminous annual with long, straight stems bearing an 
_ enormous number of pods, each containing about seven pale, angular seeds. The 
ola nt grows 3 to 6 feet in height and in India is cultivated both for green forage 
ind for the seed, which is used mitinly for feeding cattle but also for human 
food. Guar may be grown anywhere in this country where cowpeas succeed and 
; more drought resistant than any other annual legume. It may be utilized as 
', pasturage, or silage.” (C. V. Piper.) 
E The following varieties were received: 


- §1371. Pardeshi. 51373. Sotiya. 
51872. Makhaniya. 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49902. 


51374 to 51376. 

From Medellin, Colombia. Seeds presented by W. O. Wolcott. Received 
October 19, 1920. : 
51374. ANNONA MURICATA L. Annonacez. Soursop. 


_ “The soursop, known in Spanish-speaking countries as the guandbana, 
- is unexcelled for sherbets and refreshing drinks. The fruit is oblong, 
+ sometimes weighs 4 or 5 pounds, and has white flesh with a rich, aromatic 
_ flavor. The tree is tropical in its requirements and in the United States 
 @an be grown only in the southern part of Florida.” (Wilson Popenoe.) 


a _ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47874. 


51375 and 51376. Ricinus communis L. Euphorbiacer, Castor-bean. 


a “T have a new kind of castor-bean which is twice the size of the ordi- 
mary kind; it is like a large Lima bean and is said to yield more oil than 
the ordinary bean.” ( Wolcott.) 


51375. A. Seeds light gray overlaid with red markings. 
51376. B. Seeds light gray overlaid with dark-brown markings. 
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51877 and 51378. Awxanas sativus Schult. f. Bromeliaces. 


From Pago Pago, American Samoa. Offshoots presented by Hon. Warren 

J. Terhune, governor. Received October 20, 1920. q 

* Offshoots of a very fine variety of Samoan pineapple.” (L. W. Cartwright, 
private secretary to the governor.) 


51379. PHLEUM PRATENSE L. Poacee. Timothy. 


From Sydney, New South Wales. Seeds presented by George Valder, 
undersecretary and director, Department of Agriculture. Received Oc- 
tober 20, 1920. 
Seeds of locally grown timothy, introduced for the use of the Office of 
Forage-Crop Investigations. 
“Grows on poor sandy soil; harvested in January, 1920.” ( Valder.) 


51380. Pyrus sp. Malacez. Pear. — 


From Chico, Calif. Seeds collected by Galloway, Wight, and Allanson at — 

the Plant Introduction Field Station. Received October 4, 1920. & : 

These were removed from a collection of 125 different pears, mostly of 

Chinese varieties or hybrids, which were sent to Washington from Chico 

station. The seeds are to be planted and grown for the purpose of producing 

material of possible value as natural hybrids; also material. for breeding 
-purposes and for stock. 


51381. PorpuLus cHARKOWIENSIS Schroed. Salicacee. Poplar. 


From Orleans, France. Cuttings purchased from Léon Chenault & Son. 
Received November 29, 1920. 

This is said to be the fastest growing poplar known; it is very hardy and 
has very light wood. It is considered a hybrid between P. pyramidalis and P. 
nigra. (Adapted from Mitteilungen der Deutschen Dendrologischen Gesell- 
schaft, No. 28, p. 143.) 

j 


51382 to 51386. Avena sativa L. Poacee. Oats. | 


From Madrid, Spain. Seeds presented by Guillermo Quintanilla, director, — 
Escuela Especial de Ingenieros Agronomos, through Ely EH. Palmer, — 
American consul. Received November 28, 1920. Quoted notes by Sr. | 


Quintanilla. 
51382. “ Adanero, from Avila Province.” 
51383. “Avena gris, from Soria Province.” 
51384. ‘“ Palacios de Goda, from Avila Province.” 
51385. “Avena blanca, from Soria Province.” 
51386. “Flores de Avila, from Avila Province.” 
51387. ConocastA ESCULENTA (L.) Schott. Aracez. Taro. 


From Yencheng, Kiangsu, China. Tubers presented by Rev. Hugh W. — 
White, American Presbyterian Mission, South.. Received December 10, ~ 
1920. 

“This community is using the taro largely as a food article, answering 
somewhat to our potato, and we ourselves have discovered a method of prepa- 
ration which makes it a most palatable dish.” (White.) 

“The tubers of this variety when cooked by boiling (early im December) 
were very moist and rather lacking in flavor, but the texture was smooth ~ 
and other methods of preparation should make it more agreeable to the Ameri- 
ean palate. Judging from an earlier introduction [S. P. I. No. 34520] of this 
taro, the corm is mealy and otherwise of good quality.” (R. A. Young.) 
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136 88. Xanrnosoma sacitrarrotiuM (L.) Schott. Aracez. 
aii br Yautia. 


Bate Coban, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. Tubers presented by Harry John- 
gon. Received October 12, 1920. 

wy he Kesh-camote, purchased in the market place, Coban. These appear to be 
very good examples of the common variety seen about here. Those grown at 
hama are as a rule smaller. They are usually sold boiled and peeled, to be 
eaten out of hand, by the Indians. The custom of cooking the various native 
ge fables and selling them by portion is evidently an old one,-as it is every- 
fhere apparent.” (Johnson.) 

‘The tuber of the Kesh-camote received is a white-fleshed yautia of very good 

juality. It is short and thick and about 5 ounces in weight.” (R. A. Young.) 


51389 to 51395. 


From Bogota, Colombia. Seeds collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received 
October 13, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


4 2 
51389. CarRICA CANDAMARCENSIS Hook. f. Papayaceze. 


“(No. 456a. September 20, 1920.) Papaya. Evidently this hardy 
species, which is common in gardens on the mesa or plateau of Bogota, 
goes by the same name as the papaya of the lowlands, the true Carica 
papaya, although the iwo species are quite distinct in the character of 
their fruit. 

“ Carica candamarcensis is sufficiently hardy to be grown in many parts 
of southern California, and I believe it worth establishing in that State. 
I have grown it myself at Altadena, but unfortunately the plants were all 
of one sex, and I never had any fruit. 

“In general appearance the species greatly resembles C. papaya, except 
that it is somewhat smaller in its leaves and fruits. It grows to about 
20 feet in height. The fruits are the size of a large lemon, or about 
4 inches long, elliptic in form and deeply ribbed. They are deep yellow 
or orange when ripe and very aromatic—quite a contrast in this respect 
to the true papaya. The flesh is scarcely half an inch thick, and the seed 
cavity is filled with seeds and the arils which surround them. The fruit 
is not eaten out of hand but is cooked in sirup, to make a very good dulce.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49473. 
A fruiting tree of this species is shown in Plate I. 


i 


Ae 51390. CyYcLANTHERA PEDATA (L.) Schrad. Cucurbitacee. 

“(No. 458a. September 20, 1920.) A cucurbit commonly sold in the 
market of Bogota and falsely called pepino (cucumber), since it is not 
eaten as a salad, like the cucumber, but is served relleno or stuffed with 
forcemeat and baked, as are sweet peppers in the North. It is long and 
slender, tapering to a point at the apex; about 5 inches long, light green, 
with a hollow cavity in the center.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 29330. 

Fruits of this vine are shown in Plate II. 


1 


51391. LAVATERA ASSURGENTIFLORA Kellogg. Malvaceze. 

“(No. 455a. September 20. 1920.) JMJalvisco. A malvaceous shrub 
cultivated in dooryards at Nemocon, north of Bogota, at an altitude of 
. o about 8,600 feet. The plant reaches about 8 feet in height, is half woody 
and bushy in habit. The flowers are about 2 inches broad, somewhat 
hollyhocks in form, and purplish red.” 


” 51392. Tacsonra sp. Passiflorace. 

(No. 461a. September 20, 1920.) Curuba. This is a somewhat rare 
species with red fruits (wherein it differs from the common curuba of 
_ this region). Also, I believe the plant is somewhat more decorative 
than the common species, the flowers being of a livelier shade of pink. 
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51389 to 51395—Continued. 


The fruits are 2 to 4 inches long, somewhat more slender townnil he 
base than near the apex, and greenish crimson when ripe. In quality 
they are perhaps not so good as those of the common curuba or curuba 
de Castilla. The plant is a climber, reaching, perhaps, 15 or 20 feet.” — 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42082. 
51393. Prunus sEROTINA Ehrh. Amygdalacez. Gapulla 

“(No. 460a. September 20, 1920.) Cereza. The wild cherry of th 
Andes, which appears to be about the same as the cereza of Guatemal 
and southern Mexico. The tree, which is common on the plateau o 
Bogota, grows to about 40 feet in height and is stout. The.leaves are 
long and slender, and the white flowers are borne in racemes up te 
6 inches long. The fruits are half an inch or more in diameter, oblate 
dark maroon, and of pleasant but not pronounced flavor.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. 44885. 
51394. SoLANUM QUITOENSE Lam. Solanacesx. Naranjills 


““(No. 459a. September 20, 1920.) Zulu. A solanaceous plant, prob 
ably a shrub, bearing broadly ovoid to roynd, bright-orange fruits about 
2 inches in diameter. These have a leathery skin, inclosing peculiarly 
translucent greenish flesh and many small flattened seeds. The flavor 
is subacid and somewhat aromatic; the fruit is used to make a refresh- 
ing drink, or it is sometimes eaten out of hand.” 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47951. - 

51395. DESFONTAINEA SPLENDENS Humb. and Bonpl. Loganiacex. 


“(No. 462a. September 20, 1920.) A shrub from the mountains above 
Fusagasuga, at 9,400 feet altitude. It is broad and compact in habit 
reaching to about 5 feet in height. Its leaves resemble those of the holly 
in form and character, but are of a lighter shade of green. The flowers 
are tubular, about an inch long, red below and yellow at the mouth. The © 
plant is an attractive one, and is recommended for trial as an | 
ornamental.” 


51396 to 51403. 


From Bogota, Colombia. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Bx-_ 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received October 
4, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 

51396. CAPSICUM ANNUUM L. Solanacez. Pepper. ! 
“(No. 450a. September 11, 1920.) Seeds of aji, a yellow pepper from 

the Bogota market. It is somewhat conical in form, about 2 inches long, 

rich glossy yellow, and has fairly thick flesh. It is not so piquant as the 

small chilies, but more so than the sweet peppers.” 

513897. OxALIs TUBEROSA Molina. Oxalidacee. 


“ (No. 447. September 11, 1920.) Tubers of hibia, one of the favorith 
root crops of the Indians, by whom it has been cultivated since pre 
Columbian times. It has the disadvantage (for the North) that i 
requires nearly a year to reach maturity, and as it is not very ae 
will probably not be possible to cultivate it in the northern United States 
It likes a cool climate, soft rich soil, and abundant moisture.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46659. 

51398. PASSIFLORA LIGULARIS Juss. Passifloracee. Sweet granadilla. 

“(No. 452a. September 11, 1920.) Seeds of the granadilla, commonly | 
cultivated in the highlands of Cundinamarca up to 6,500 feet altitude 
The fruit is oval to nearly round, nearly 3 inches long, brown, and some | 
what spotted on the surface, with a brittle sheH inclosing flattened black | 
seeds surrounded by translucent, juicy, whitish pulp of pleasant, subacid, | 
slightly aromatic flavor. It is perhaps not quite so good as the granadilla | 
of Guatemala.” 3 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 49146. 
51389. TacsontA MOTLISSIMA H. B. K. Fi 

“(No. 449a. September 11, 1920.) Seeds of the curuba, or curuba@) 
de Castilla. This species is more commonly cultivated on the mesa of 
Bogota than any of the several others whose fruits are also known as_ 


S ~ if 


‘nventory 65, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE Il. 


THE MOUNTAIN PAPAYA IN FULL BEARING. ((CARICA CANDAMARCENSIS 
HOOK, F.; S. P. I. No. 51389.) 


A few trees of this species have been grown in California, and Mr. Popenoe believes that it is 
worth establishing in that State. The tree is hardier than the papaya and may serve as a 
factor in breeding hardier strains of that delicious fruit. The deep-yellow or orange fruits of 
the mountain papaya are about the size of a large lemon and are very aromatic; cooked in sirup, 
they make an excellent dulce. (Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, Nemocon, Colombia. 
September 8, 1920; P18016FS.) . 


Inventory 65, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE II. 


A NEW VEGETABLE FROM COLOMBIA. (CYCLANTHERA PEDATA (L.) SCHRAD.; 
S. P. |. No. 51390.) 


Commonly sold in the markets of Bogota under the misleading name of ‘‘pepino,” this vege- 
table, borne on a vine like the cucumber, is said by Mr. Popenoe to be served stuffed with 
chopped meat and baked, as are sweet peppers in the North. It is not eaten as a salad like 
the true pepino (Solanum muricatum). (Photographed, natural size, by Wilson Popenoe, 


Bogota, Colombia, August 26, 1920; P18035FS.) 


Inventory 65, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE III. 


THE GIANT COLOMBIAN BERRY. (RUBUS MACROCARPUS BENTH.:; S. P. I. 
No. 51401.) 


These berries, which are here shown natural size, are possibly the largest fruited of all known 
blackberries; and their introduction by Mr. Popenoe should stimulate work in selecting and 
crossing to produce, if possible, larger and finer forms of blackberries for American markets. 
(Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, El Penon, Colombia, October 16, 1920; P18152FS.) 


Inventory 65, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE IV. 


A MAGNIFICENT FLOWERING TREE FROM EASTERN GUATEMALA. (PHYL- 
LOCARPUS SEPTENTRIONALIS DONN.-SMITH; S. P. I. No. 51409.) 


This tree, the flor de mico, as it is called in Guatemala, may be compared with the royal poinci- 
ana when in bloom, though the individual flowers are smaller than in that species. The 
great masses and deeper scarlet color more than compensate for their smaller size, however; 
and since the tree is semideciduous at flowering time, the general effect is even more brilliant 
than that ofthe poinciana. It flowersin January and February. (Photographed by Wilson 
Popenoe, El Barranquillo, Guatemala, January 29, 1920; P17718FS.) 
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6 to 51403—Continued. 


ae wba. The vine is not quite so ornamental as aint of some ether 
a species, but the fruit is considered one of the best. It is slender oblong- 
oval, 2 to 4 inches long, and slightly more than an inch thick, with a thin, 
“ Heathery pericarp (not brittle, as in most other species) inclosing many 
black seeds, each surrounded by an orange-colored, juicy aril. The 
‘ : avor is sprightly and aromatic. While much eaten out of hand, the 
>: fruit is perhaps best when prepared in the form of creme de curuba or 
_ when madé into an ice. Certainly the curuba is one of the most popular 
- fruits in Bogota.” 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 43766. 
51400. PHYSALIS PERUVIANA L. Solanacez. Poha. 


“(No. 451a. September 11, 1920.) Seeds of uchuba, a form of the ground 
cherry, or husk cherry, cultivated in the Colombian highlands. The plant 
reaches about 4 feet in height, and the fruits are oval to nearly round, 
_ up to an inch in length, deep yellow when fully ripe, and much esteemed 
a for making dulces, or preserves.” 

ef For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48181. 

Bi 51401. Rupsus MAcRocARPUS Benth. Rosacee. Colombian berry. 


(No. 446a. September 11, 1920.) Seeds of the mora. This is the giant 
- Colombian blackberry, first called to our attention by Frank M. Chapman, 
of the American Museum of Natural History, and last year introduced into 
the United States, on a very limited scale, through the efforts of Frederick 
-L. Rockwood, of Bogota. It is a remarkable berry and one which will be 
a great interest, I believe, to North American horticulturists. 
_ “Frank M. Chapman, M. T. Dawe, and others have spoken of this 
_ species as the mora de Castilla. This name is, indeed, sometimes applied 
to-it, but it is given to various species of Rubus as well, the term ‘de 
_ Castilla’ being applied to a great many products of the country, signify- 
ing that they are of good quality (everything good being supposed to 
emanate in colonial days from Castile or Spain). Many of the natives 
_ with whom I have talked know the species simply as mora. Since it is 
not greatly like our northern berries I suggest that it be called the 
| Cotombian berry instead of the giant blackberry. thus honoring the land 
of its origin. 
“The species seems limited to regions of very particular climatic 
_ conditions; I have seen it only at altitudes of 8,500 to 9,500 feet, in 
™ m oist mountain meadows on the outer edge of the mesa or plateau of 
“Be ogota, where the clouds drift up from the valley and keep the plants 
ie ba athed almost constantly in mist. It grows among brush and large ferns, 
at, its coarse canes reaching to about 10 feet in height and often recurving 
somewhat. The leaves, which are trifoliolate, are large and coarse. The 
flowers are produced singly at the ends of stalks 8 to 5 inches long, half 
a dozen or more of them arising from the summit of a single cane. The 
__ flowers are rosy purple and nearly an inch in diameter. 
“The berries, which ripen principally from October to December in the 
_ region where I have studied the plant (El Penon, between Sibate and 
_Fusagasuga), are variable in form, some being heart shaped and com- 
pressed on two sides, others ovoid, and still others oblong. The largest 
re about 2 inches in length. The individual drupelets are large, and 
h contains a hard, slender, oblong seed; the torus or receptacle is large 
extends well into the center of the fruit; when ripe it separates 
readily from the drupelets and can be removed before the fruit is eaten. 
The color of the ripe berry is deep maroon-red. It is juicy and of pleasant 
wor, not distinctly resembling the blackberry in this particular. It is 
i mainly for preserving or making dulces and is frequently seen in 
the mere e markets, where it is much in demand and commands a good 
Rik CE d 
f pam: ate III shows two fruits (natural size) of this species. 
51 402. Rusus sp. Rosacee. - Blackberry. 
"No, 453a. September 11, 1920.) Seeds of mora, a fine large black- 
{ y from the Bogota market, The fruits are 14 inches long, thick in 
Dp ro portion to their length, and of good flavor and quality. The species 
ws wild not far from Bogota.” 
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51396 to 51403—Continued. e 

51403. ULLucus TUBEROSUS Caldas. Basellacez. 

“(No. 448. September 11, 1920.) Tubers of the chugua. Like the © 
hibia (Oxalis tuberosa), the chugua is one of the root crops which has | 
been cultivated by the Indians of the Andes since prehistoric times. he 
plant is a slender creeper, making stems 2 or 3 feet in length which trail 
over the ground. It matures in about six months and may be planted 
(there in Colombia) at any season of the year. The tubers resemble in 
form small potatoes, but are rosy red or light yellowish green. They are 
oval and rarely over 3 inches long. 

“Like the hibia and cubio, the chugua is usually eaten after boiling 
with meat or it forms one of the ingredients of a vegetable stew. It likes 
a light soil and plenty of moisture.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41196. 


51404 to 51414. 


From the city of Guatemala, Guatemala. Seeds forwarded by H. W. Ga . 
forth, American consul, at the request of Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural © 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received 
October 14, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe unless otherwise stated. 
51404. ANNONA DIVERSIFOLIA Safford. Annonacez. Tlama, 

“A small tree with thin, membranaceous foliage and large, conoid, or 
broadly ovoid fruits about 6 inches long. The edible pulp is cream col- 
ored or rose tinted, inclosing hard, smooth, nutlike seeds. The tree is 
native to southern Mexico and has been introduced into southern Florida.” 
(W. E. Safford.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 46781. 

51405. ByRSONIMA SPICATA (Cav.) DC. Malpighiacee. 

“ Nance; flower red and yellow.” 

51406. ENTEROLOBIUM CYCLOCARPUM (Jacq.) Griseb. Mimosacer. 

“ Guanacaste; white flowers.” 

One of the most beautiful and one of the largest trees of the Pacific 
region of tropical America, where it grows to an altitude of 900 meters, 
The trunk sometimes becomes a meter in diameter. The compound leaves — 
close up during the night, and the pods are twisted into a short spiral. 
The leaves and pods are much relished by cattle. (Adapted from 
Pittier, Plantas Usuales de Costa Rica, p. 98.) . 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44746. 

51407. GUAIACUM GUATEMALENSE Planch. Zygophyllacee. 
“ Guayacan: purple flowered.” 3 
“A small tree, sometimes 30 feet high, with a gnarled and twiste do 

trunk, slender branches, and small, delicate leaves. In February or 

March the tree comes into flower and is then a mass of lavender purple; : 

it remains in bloom several weeks. The wood is exceedingly hard and 

of value for cabinet purposes. The heartwood is a rich brown, while 
the sapwood is light yellow; both take a fine polish. The tree ‘thrives 
in.a warm climate with little rain.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47900. 

51408. ZizipHus sp. Rhamnacex. 

“ Cerezo; white flowered.” 

51409. PHYLLOCARPUS SEPTENTRIONALIS Donn.-Sinith. Czesalpiniacez. 
“Flor de mico; red flowers.” a 
“A magnificent flowering tree found in sandy loam in eastern Guate | 

mala, at 1,500 to 2,000 feet altitude. It is of broad, spreading habit 4 

or 50 feet high, with light-green compound leaves. In January and Feb | 

ruary the tree is a mass of crimson-scarlet flowers, which are borne in 
small clusters and are each about an inch broad.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44775. 

A tree of this species is shown in Plate IV. 
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D4: to 51414 Continued. 


- 51410. Saprnpus saponarta I... Sapindacee. 
' “ Jaboncillo; white flowers.” 
51411. (Undetermined. ) 
=“ Chaparron; yellow flowers.” 
 +=«+51412. + (Undetermined.) 
_-—- “ Cabritos; yellow flowers.” 
51413. (Undetermined. ) 
: “ Canjuriol; white flowers.” 

51414. (Undetermined. ) 

[No label.] 


91415 to 51418. 


From Bogota, Colombia. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the United States of Department of Agriculture. Received 
October 27, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 

51415. Horpetm DISTICHON NUDUM L. Poacex. Naked barley. 

. “ (No. 464a. September 22, 1920.) Perlada (pearl) barley, grown upon 

ia the mesa, or sabana (plain), of Bogota, at an altitude of approximately 

8.500 feet.” 

._ For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 41162. 

5 51416 and 51417. Solanum TUBEROSUM L.. NSolkinace. Potato. 

51416. “(No. 465. September 22, 1920.) Tubers of one of the prin- 
cipal varieties sold in the Bogota market. The tubers are com- 
pressed or fiattened, nearly smooth, and light brown; a good 
variety.” 

51417. “(No. 466. September 22, 1920.) Tubers of one of the com- 
mon potatoes of the Bogota market, and grown nearby in the 
Andes. The tubers are round, rather irregularly so, as a rule, with 
shallow eyes and they are mottled dull maroon and whitish brown.” 

51418. Triticum AESTIvuM L. Poacee. Common wheat. 

(T. vulgare Vill.) 
“ (No. 463a. September 22, 1920.) Pocho wheat. A variety cultivated 
on the mesa (sabana) of Bogota at an altitude of about 8,500 feet.” 


1419. Cotocasta EscurentaA (L.) Schott. Aracex. Taro. 
From Buitenzorg, Java. 'Tubers presented by Dr. J. C. Koningsberger, 
director. Botanic Garden. Received November 16, 1920. 


ws eaeius belang. A taro having slightly yellowish flesh and a distinctive flavor. 
ep leaf stem is pale green, streaked with bronze: the blade is marbled light 
id dark green.” (R. A. Young.) 


a or previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 20954. 


am 


420. Soreus pomestica L. Malacez. Service tree. 
. From Boston, Mass. Seeds seized on board ship by the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board. Received Octeber 28, 1920. 


Ve riety pyrifor mis. This variety has pear-shaped fruits about 1} inches long 
ne inches in diameter. 


and 51422. Cnayora EpuLis Jacq. Cucurbitacee. 

bos "(Sechium edule Swartz.) Chayote. 
_ From Coban. Alta Vera Paz. Guatemala. Fruits presented by Harry John- 
‘i <4 son. Received October 5, 1920. 

_ 51421. White variety. 51422. Green variety. 

“ Perulero. The,.green variety is very much scarcer than the white and 
is perhaps better.” (Johnson.) 
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51423. Puieum pratense L. Poacer, - Timothy 
From Copenhagen, Denmark. Seeds presented by Axel Lange, curato1 
Botanic Garden. Received October 12, 1920. . 
“These seeds are partly from plants grown in our garden and partly fro 
wild plants.” (Lange.) 


51424. Cuamarporea sp. Pheenicacee. Pacaya 

From Coban, Alta Vera Paz, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Harry John 
son. Received October 18, 1920. 
“Seeds of the pacaya.” (Johnson.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49325. 


51425. Canartum Luzonicum (Blume) A. Gray. Balsameacez. 
Irom Manila, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by A. Hernandez, direc- 
tor, Bureau of Agriculture. Received October 18, 1920. 
“Seeds of pisa. The tree grows wild in the Philippines and is now unde 
cultivation.” (Hernandez.) 4 
This tree is the source of the brea blanca of commerce. The stone of the 
fruit contains an oily endosperm which is very palatable. 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 47205. * 


51426. Dioscorea LAtiro“tiaA Benth. Dioscoreacez. Acom. 
From Nicaragua. Tuber presented by Dr. Luis Sequeira, Bluefields. “= 
ceived October 19, 1920. 

“ Papa cariba, or ‘Carib potato,’ which grows wild in this country. — 
vines bear twice a year, and the tubers are eaten in the same way as the Irish 
potato. This vine bears from 20 to 50 tubers, chiefly kidney shaped, ang 
weighing from 6 ounces to 13 pounds.” ( Sequeira.) 

This yam appears to be of the same kind as the caissara, or “ turkey- ‘vee 
yam,” previously received from Brazil. (See 8. P. I. No. 47564.) The tubers 
are aerial. 3 


51427. Pisum sativum L. Fabacee. Garden pe ‘i 


From New York City. Seeds presented by J. W. Pincus. Received Octo- 
ber 19, 1920. 


A variety of pea developed by Doctor Mansholt, an excellent breeder, w 
resides in the Province of Groningen, Netherlands. ¥>-( Pines.) 


51428 to 51463. 

From Kenia, Africa. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultu 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Receiv 
September 10, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 

51428. Acacia sp. Mimosacez. 
“(No. 1029. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia Province. June 15, 1920.) 
low spreading form, very abundant in desert sections.” 
51429. CALOTROPIS PROCERA Ait. Asclepiadacez. 7 
“(No. 1017. Merile, Nyanza Province. June 30, 1920.) A very large 
plant with inflated pods 6 inches or more long. It grows along th 


sandy banks of dry rivers.’ “ 

51430. CiIrruLLUS vUuLGARIS Scbhrad. Cucurbitaceex. Watermelon. 
“ (No. 1174. Nairobi, Ukamba Province. July 7, 1920.) The gosha 

melon.” me : i 

514381. Correa sp. Rubiacer. Coffee. 


“ (No. 1136. Kabete, Ukamba Province. June 26, 1920.) Nandi . 
fee, a wild coffee from ithe Nandi forest. It has small branches, much 
smaller than those of Blue Mountain, and a peculiar chicorylike flavor. 
It can not be pruned to advantage.” 
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1428 to 51463—Continued. 


Ree: 51482. DIGITARIA ABYSSINICA (Hochst. ) Stapf. Poacez. Grass. 
(No, 1149. Escarpment, Ukamba Province. July 4, 1920.) <A very 
small grass with a habit similar to that of kikuyu grass (Pennisetum 
_ elandestinum). It is closely grazed by stock.” 
«51488. Doricnos rabtaB L. Fabacee. Hyacinth bean. 
“% “(No. 987. Meru, Kenia Province. May 21, 1920.) A flat black bean 
with a large white hilum; obtained in market. This bean is extensively 
grown by the Kikuyus.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47978. 
51434. ELIcHRysuM sp. Asteracee. 
“ (No. 1163. Kijabe, Ukamba Province. July 5, 1920.) A small yel- 
low straw flower.” 
51435. GLapIoLus sp. Iridacee. _ Gladiolus. 
* (Ne. 1087. Fort Hall, Kenia Province. June 17, 1920.) Has a red 
flower with yellow on the lower side; the petals are very large at times.” 
51436. Hrpiscus sp. Malvacer. 
“Purple or lavender.” 
Pods of hibiscus included in a shipment sent from Nairobi; without a 
__ humber or data. 
_ 51437. Hrsiscus sp. Malvacere. 
“(No. 1157. Kijabe, Ukamba Province. July 5, 1920.) A small 
___white-flowered type; an attractive shrub.” 
51488. Hipiscus sp. Malvacez. 
 “ (No. 1168a. Nairobi, Ukamba Province. July 7, 1920.) From the 
Botanic Garden; a rather unattractive plant with a large pretty flower.” 
51439. Horcus sorghum L. Poacez. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 
“(No. 1098. Fort Hall, Kenia Province. June 17, 1920.) A lot of. 
‘seed collected between Fort Hall and Nairobi.” 
51440. HypHAENE THEBAICA (L.) Mart. Phoenicacex. Doum palm. 
“(No. 1028. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia Province. June 15, 1920.)” 
. The doum palm is distributed from Upper Egypt to Central Africa and 
is usually not more than 25 feet in height; in old trees the stem is some- 
times forked three or four times. The fruits, which are borne in long 
clusters, from 1 to 200 in a cluster, are yellowish brown and beautifully 
colored. In East Africa they are eaten by elephants and by natives and 
whites, especially in times of shortage of other foods. In Upper Egypt 
they form part of the food of the poorest classes, the part eaten being 
the fibrous mealy husk, which tastes much like gingerbread but is of a 
rather dry and husky nature. The hard, tough wood is used for making 
_ various domestic utensils. (Adapted from Lindley and Moore, Treasury 
of Botany, vol. 2, p. 612.) 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47402. 
- For an illustration showing the doum palm in its native habitat, see 
Plate V. 
51441. Inura sp. Asteracex. 
—  “(No. 1166. Kijabe, Ukamba Prownde July 5, 1920.) <A large blue- 
flowered plant, reminding one of Centaurea.” 
_ 51442. Juniverus procera Hochst. Pinacee. : Juniper. 
—“(No, 1162. Kijabe, Ukamba Province. July 5, 1920. Herb. No 
880.) A prominent forest tree along the escarpment above the Rift 
‘ Valley. Probably the Abyssinian juniper.” 
51448. Linum vsiratissisum L. Linacee. Flax. 
—_ “(No. 1169. Nairobi, Ukamba Province. July 7, 1920.) Dutch Child, 
_ imported from Yorkshire ; 1919 crop.” . 
> 51444 and 51445. Oryza sativa L. Poacez. Rice. 
_ 51444. “(No. 1170. Nairobi, Ukamba Province. July 7, 1920.) 
Mountain rice, from India.” 
51445. “(No. 1172. Nairobi, Ukamba Province. July 7. 1920.) 
Mountain rice (Mazeras).” 
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51428 to 51463—Continued. . 
51446. PANICUM QUADRIFARIUM Hochst. - Poacer. - Grass. 
“(No. 1021. Uaso Nyiro River. June 14, 1920.) A large, coarss se 
grass resembling Chaetochloa, abundant along the river bank.” 
A stoloniferous grass which thrives in marshy places, 1 to 2 meters in 
height, with dense foliage at the base. (Adapted from Chiovenda, 
Etiopia, Osservazione Botaniche, p. 70.) 

51447 and 51448. PENNISETUM GLAUCUM (L.) R. Br. Poacer. 
(P. typhoideum Rich.) Pearl millet. 
51447. “(No. 990. Meru, Kenia Province. May 25, 1920.) One of 
the most prominent crops of this region; it is flailed and winnowe d 

and constitutes the chief food of the natives. gi 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49702. 
51448. “(No. 1014. Meru, Kenia Province. June 16, 1920.) Th 
chief crop of this section.” 
51449 and 51450. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabacer. Common bean. — 
51449. “(No. 1051. Meru, Kenia Province. June 16, 1920.) A beang 
with a white stripe, grown by the Kikuyus.” 
51450. “(No. 1118. Nairobi, Ukamba Province. June 24, 1920.) _ 
Rose-coco beans from the Kibos Experiment Farm.” } 
51451. PHOENIX RECLINATA Jacq. Phcenicacee. Palm, 
“(No. 1002. Near Meru, Kenia Province. June 12, 1920.) A most 
attractive palm, growing in the canyons near Meru.” 
A hardy ornamental palm, not very tall but often reclining. The | 
sweet coating of the drupaceous fruit is edible. This palm is distributed 
throughout tropical Africa. (Adapted from Mueller, Select Extra-Tropi-— 
cal Plants, p. 259.) ‘ 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 23424. ; 
51452. PisuM sATIvuM lL. Fabaceex. Garden pea. — 
“(No. 1049. Meru, Kenia Province. June 16, 1920.) Peas from the 
market; these are grown by the Kikuyus.” P 
51453 and 51454. RicrinuscomMUNIsS L. Euphorbiacez. Castor-bean, | 
51453. “(No. 989. Meru, Kenia Province. May 25, 1920.) Simi- 
lar to No. 988 [S. P. I. No..51532] but larger. This large form is | 
very abundant in the mountain country... where the plants are tree- 
like, 10 to 15 feet high.” ? 
51454. “(No.1165. Kijabe, Ukamba Province. July 5, 1920.) Thi 
was growing wild on the escarpment of the Rift Valley.” 
51455. SaMANEA SAMAN (Jacqg.) Merr. Mimosacez. , 
(Pithecolobium saman Benth.) 
““(No. 1171. Nairobi, Ukamba Province. July 7 1920. ) 
A large spreading tree. 15 to 20 meters high, antive to Central America, _ 
but widely distributed throughout the Tropics as an ornamental and 
shade tree; the horizontal branches are extremely long. The wood is not | 
very hard, but the heartwood is of a handsome red ‘color, taking a aa 
polish. The pods are eagerly eaten by cattle. (Adapted from Cook and 

Collins; Econonic Plants of Porto Rico, p. 220.) i 
For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 38654. 4 
51456. SrSAMUM ORIENTALE L. Pedaliacee. Sésaiti 


- 


(No. 1173. Nairobi, Ukamba Province. July 7, 1920.) Black til.” % 
51457. VERNONIA sp. Asteracez. 

“(No. 1151. Kijabe, Ukamba Province. July 5, 1920.) A basi 
Vernonialike bush.” 


51458 to 51460. Zea MAys L. Poacez. Corn. | 
51458. “(No. 986. Meru, Kenia Province. May 26, 1920.) Native 
grown corn from the market.” a 
51459. “(No. 1086. Fort Hall, Kenia Province. June 17, 1920.) 
The type grown here in the high country.” : 
51460. “(No. 1139. Kabete, Ukamba Province. June 26, 1920.) 

A hybrid corn known as ‘ Fort Hall.’” 4 
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1428 to 51463—Continued. 
51461. (Undetermined. ) 

- **(No. 996. Near Meru, Kenia Province. June 12,1920.) Liano; beauti- 
ful clusters of deep reddish velvetlike fruits about the size of a small 
grape. This is one of the most showy plants of the high forest region ; it 
is not edible, but is exceptionally ornamental.” 

51462. (Undetermined. ) 
a “(No. 1018. Meru, Kenia Province. June 15, 1920.) Maret (in 

Somali) ; a small tree with a yellow sweetish fruit said to be good food. 

The fruit is about three-eighths of an inch long and roundish.” 


51463. DissoTis ExIMIA (Sond.) Hook. f. Melastomacez. 


“(No. 1071. En route from Chuka to Embu, Kenia Province. June 16, 
’ 2 1920.) A very attractive plant with purple flowers. It grows well in the 
ba bracken area about Kenia.” 


a) 
51464 to 51479. 
From Siam and China. Plants presented by G. Weidman Groff. Received 
3 ; October 16, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Groff unless otherwise specified. 


51464. DuvRIo ZIBETHINUS Murray. Bombacacer. Durian. 
*Durian seedlings from Siam.” 


“In the Malay Archipelago where it is native the durian becomes a 
large tree, with leathery leaves 6 to 7 inches long and oval fruits from 
6 to 8 inches in length. The fruit is five valved, and within each com- 
partment are several seeds surrounded by clear, pale-brown, custard- 
like pulp of strong gaseous odor and rich bland taste. As remarked 
by Doctor Paludanus: ‘The fruit seems at first to smell like rotten 
onions, but immediately after tasting it is preferred to all other food.’ 
The durian is tropical in its requirements and should be quite at home 
in many places in the West Indies. It is ordinarily propagated by 
‘seeds, although P. J. Wester has shown that it can be budded. » (Wil- 
j son Popenoe.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45179. 
51465. GaARCINIA MANGOSTANA L. Clusiacee. Mangosteen. 
“Sent from Siam by Dr. Y. S. Sanitwongse.” 


“This delicious fruit is about the size of a mandarin orange, round 
and slightly flattened at each end, with a thick, smooth rind, rich red- 
purple in color, which, wen cut out, exposes the white segments lying 
loose in the cup. The cu® surface of the rind is a most delicate pink. 
The separate segments are whitish and covered with a delicate net- 
work of fibers. The texture of the pulp resembles that of the plum, 
and the flavor is indescribably delicious.” (David Fairchild.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47120. 


51466 to 51472. Lircni cHINENSIS Sonner. Sapindacez. _ Lychee. 
(Nephelium litchi Cambess.) 


“The lychee has been cultivated for at least 2,000 years in southern 
; Asia, where millions are familiar with it. The tree grows ultimately 
toa height of 35 or 40 feet, forming a broad round-topped crown. well 
supplied with glossy light-green foliage. The fruits, borne in loose 
__ @lusters of 2 or 3 to 20, have been likened to strawberries in appearance. 
- When ripe they are deep pink, becoming dull brown as the fruit dries. 
The flavor is subacid, suggestive of the Muscat grape. It should be 
possible to produce lychees commercially in southwestern Florida, where 
there is relative freedom from frost and where the soils are deep and 
moist.” (Wilson Popenoe.). 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48214. 


i : 
t 


51466. ‘“ No. 401.6.” 51469. “ No. 409.4.” 
51467. “No. 402.8.” 51470. “No. 410.6.” 
51468. “No. 408.7.” 51471. “No. 421.6.” 


51472. “No. 455.1. Mountain lychee seedlings for stock.” 
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51464 to 51479—Continued. SRE 
51473. NEPHELIUM LAPPACEUM L. Sapindace. Rambutan 


‘“Rambutan seedlings from Siam.” : 
“The rambutan grows in nearly every garden.in Singapore and Penang 
and its fruit is one of the most delicious of the region, resembling th 
lychee in character. The tree becomes 35 or 40 feet high, with compounc 
dark-green leaves, and the fruits, which are produced in clusters of 1 
or 12, are oval, about 2 inches long, and covered with soft spines abou! 
half an inch long. They are crimson, but sometimes greenish, yellowish 
or orange-yellow. The outer covering is easily torn off, exposing the 
white translucent flesh, which is somewhat acidulous in flavor, suggest 
ing the grape. In climatic requirements the rambutan is strictly tropical! 
(Wilson Popenoe.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47231. . 
51474. NeEpHELIUM sp. Sapindacez. 
“From Cochin China.” 
51475. Oryza SATIVA L. Poacer. Rice. 
“Wild rice from China.” 
51476 to 51478. PHYLLOSTACHYS PUBESCENS Houzeau. Poaces. : 
(P. mitis A. and C, Riviére.) Bamboo, 
“This is the largest hardy species of bamboo in Japan, growing to a 
height of 50 feet and producing, not uncommonly, culms over 6 inches in 
diameter. The culms are gently curved shortly after leaving the ground, 
and the sheaths are light brown, marked with dark umber-brown blotches | 
and round dots and covered with bristles. This is the great edible bamboo 
of China and Japan.” (David Fairchild.) _ : 
51476. “No. 901. Edible baniboo from China.” 
51477. “No. 902. Edible bamboo from China.” 
51478. ‘No. 903. Edible bamboo from China.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47370. 4 
51479. SaLAKKA sp. Pheenicacee. ? 
_. “Edible palm from Siam.” 
51480 to 51482. Correa spp. Rubiacee. litt 9 Coffee. 
From Mayaguez, Porto Rico. Seeds presented by D. W. May, director, 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Received October 23, 1920. 
51480. CorFFrEA ARABICA L. ‘ : 
“ Seeds of Arabian coffee grown in Porto Rico.” (May.) 
51481. Correa LAURENTII Wildem. 
(C. robusta Hort.) 
A white-flowered shrub, native to Belgian Kongo, with oval dark-green 
leaves up to a foot in length, and shortly elliptic two-seeded fruits. ne 
roundish seeds are sometimes nearly half an inch long. (Adapted fron 
Aotes du Premier Cangrés International de Botanique, 1900, p. 234.) 
51482. CoFFEA LIBERICA Bull. 4 
This species is native to West Africa and forms a taller and stronger 
plant than C. arabica, having also larger leaves and berries. It is sai 
to show greater resistance to disease than C. arabica. (Adapted from 
Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, vol. 2, p. 491.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 31976. 


3 
é 
51483 to 51544. 7 
From East Africa. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Ex 

4 

.| 

_ 

7 

; 


tember 7, 1920. Numbered October, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. } 


51483. ABuTILoN sp. Malvacee. . 
(No. 1037. En route from Uaso Nyiro River to Meru, Kenia Province, 

Kenia. June 15, 1920.) A small yellow-flowered bush resembling a 

hibiscus.” ; 


plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Sep 


. 
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51483 to 51544—Continued. 
eee va 51484. Acacia sp. Mimosacez. 
—-— - * (No. 993. Kauro, Nyanza Province. Kenia. June 11, 1920.) A flat- 
~~ ‘topped acacia.with spiral pods; the principal tree of the lower land and 
- drainage courses.” 
2 51485. Acacra sp. Mimosacee. 
ue‘ “(No. 1019. Merile, Nyanza Province. Kenia. June 13, 1920.) <A flat- 
topped acacia with spiral pods; abundant in this desert section.” 
51486. AESCHYNOMENE TELEKII Schweinf. Fabacee. 
“(No. 1146. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. July 38, 1920.) A 
_—s very small bush with mimosalike foliage, common in this high country. 
The pods break up into segments of one seed each.” 
51487. AMARANTHUS CAUDATUS L. Amaranthacez. Amaranth. 
“(No. 1088. Kagi, between Embu and Fort Hall, Kenia Province, 
Kenia. June 17, 1920.) An amaranth used like spinach, especially 
when young.” 
: 51488. CreNncHRUS sp. Poacez. Grass. 
ia - “(No. 1022. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia. June 15, 1920.) <A desert grass 
E with a burlike seed; may be valuable for our desert country.” 
51489. GyNANDROPSIS PENTAPHYLLA (L.) DC. Capparidacez. 
a “(No. 1000. Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 12, 1920.) A white 
\ cleomelike plant, abundant at Meru, where it grows on the lawn.” 
51490. Correa sp. Rubiacer. Coffee. 
“(No. 1135. Kabete, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 26, 1920.) A few 
seeds of Blae Mountain coffee, the best type grown here.” 
51491. ComsBrETUM sp. Combretacez. 

“(No. 1034. En route from Uaso Nyiro River to Meru, Kenia Province, 
Kenia. June 15, 1920.) From near the river; a true desert tree.” 
51492. CorIANDRUM SATIVUM L. Apiacez. Coriander. 
- (No. 1115. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24, 1920.) Cori- 
ander seed from the experimental farm at Kibos.” 

51498. CorToNEASTER SIMONSI Baker. Malacez. 

“(No. 1142. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. July 3, 1920.) This 
_ plant forms a beautiful hedge.” 

For previous introductiqn, see S. P. I. No. 35128. 

51494. CRoTALARIA sp. Fabacee. 

“(No. 1035. En route from Uaso Nyiro River to Meru, Kenia Province, 
Kenia. June 15, 1920.) A small bush in the grassland.” 

51495. CROTALARIA Sp. 

“(No. 1043. Uaso beta River, Kenia. June 25, 1920.) A small yellow- 
flowered form.” 

51496. DAcTYLOCTENIUM AEGYPTIUM (L.) Richter. Poacex. Grass. 
(Eleusine aegyptiaca Desf.) 


s 


; “(No. 1024. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia. June 15, 1920.) From Archer’s 
- . Post (Uaso Nyiro River). Grows near water and also pushes out into 
the desert.” 


51497. DoLicHos LaBtaB L. Fabacez. Hyacinth bean. 


4 ~ “(No. 1050. Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 16, 1920.) Black 
_ beans from the market; grown by the Kikuyu natives,” — 


_ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47979. 
- 51498. ELeustne coracana (L.) Gaertn. Poacex. Ragi millet. 


-—- *(No. 1123. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24, 1920.) Wimbi 
_ from the experimental farm at Kibos.” 


Bas For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48456. 
51499. ERaGROSTIS ABYSSINICA (Jacq.) Schrad. Poaces. Teff. 


Gi “(No. 1128. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24, 1920.) Teff 
from the farm at Kabete.” 


= For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48815. 


a : fei 
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51500 and 51501. ERacrostis SUPERBA Peyr. Poacer. Grass. 


°-51509. Hortcus sorcHum L. Poaceer. | Sorghum, 


51500. ‘(No. 1030. En route from Uaso Nyiro River to Meru. Kenia 
Province, Kenia. June 15, 1920.) A grass with broad compressed 
spikelets, about 3 feet tall. Abundant in the upper grass zone.” — 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46806. : 

51501. “(No. 1099. Fort Hall, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 17, 

1920.) A grass with very broad spikes. Abundant in places.” 
51502. Ericrron sp. Asteracez. 

“(No. 1152. Kijabe, Ukamba Province, Kenia. July 5, 1920.) An 
asterlike perennial which is very attractive and should be useful as a 
border plant. It resembles Aster ericoides but is much taller.” 
51508. CALLISTEMON CITRINA (Curtis) Skeels. Myrtacez. 

“(No. 1148. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. July 3, 1920.) A 
common ornamental tree with the habit of a conifer. It holds its seed 
pods for several years.” 
51504. GossypiuM sp. Malvacee. Kidney cotton. 

““(No. 1080. En route from Embu to Fort Hall, Kenia Province, Kenia. 
June 27, 1920.) Seed from a large plant. Cotton is seldom seen in this 
section.” . 
51505. Gossypium sp. Malvacee. Cotton. 

“ (No. 1138. Kabete, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 26, 1920.) Ca- 
ravonica cotton from a perennial plant. The bolls resemble somewhat 
those of Egyptian cotton.” 
51506. Hrisiscus sp. Malvacee. 

Three pods, without notes, included with the hinwient from Nairobi. 
51507. Hrsiscus sp. | 

*“(No. 1089. Fort Hall, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 17, 1920.) Has 
most attractiv e small red or vermilion flowers about half an inch in diam- 
eter.” 

51508. MHIsBIscus sp. 

“(No. 1131. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24, 1920.) Col- 
lected near Thika; has large, dark-purple ffowers.” 


(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) ; 
“(No. 1137. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24, 1920.) From 
the farm at Kabete.” 
51510. ImpatTIENS sp. Impatientacee. 
“(No. 1168. Kijabe, Ukamba Province, Kenia. July 5, 1920.) Wild 
along the banks of streams.” 
51511. INpDIGOFERA sp. Fabaceer. 4 
“(No. 1045. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia. June 25,1920.) A tall legumi 
nous plant with very small pods.” a 
51512. Ipomoea sp. Convolvulacee. Morning-glory. 
*“(No. 1011. Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 15, 1920.) May be 
an introduced form.” } 
51513. IpoMorA HARDWICKII (Spreng.) Hemsl. Convolvulacez. 
(I. calyecina Benth.) Morning-glory. 
“(No. 1052. Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 16, 1920.) Grow- 
ing on a fence; may be an introduced form.” 
51514. LEPTOCHLOA sp. Poacez. Grass. 
“(No. 957. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 15, 1920.) A grass 
which looks soft and palatable. It is one of the first of the native grasses 
to come into flower.” ‘ 
51515. LINUM USITATISSIMUM L. Linace2. - Flax. 
“(No. 1116. Nairobi, Ukamba Province. Kenia. June 24, 1920.) 
White flax from the experimental farm at Kibos.” 4 
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51516. Luprinussp. Fabacez. Lupine. 
x “(No. 959. Moshi, Tanganyika Territory. April 15, 1920.) An im- 
. portant element of the vegetation; has a large root.” 
51517. MeELorHrRia sp. Cucurbitacez. 
“(No. 1039. En route from Uaso Nyiro River to Meru, Kenia Province, 
“9 Kenia. June 15, 1920.) A small red cucumber, should be similar to No. 
; 486 [S. P. I. No. 49700].” 


4 51518. Musa ENSETE Gmel. Musacez. Banana. 


“(No. 985. En route from Muzambi to Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. 
May 21, 1920.) The most beautiful plant of the mountain _ravines.” 


a 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35236. * 

‘ 51519. OLeEA cHRYSOPHYLLA Lam. Oleacee. 

‘ “(No. 1161. Kijabe, Ukamba Province, Kenia. July 5, 1920.) The 
° wild olive of the highlands of East Africa; a rather large tree.” 

f For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42834. 

: 


: 51520 to 51524. Oryza saTivA L. Poacez. Rice. 
q 51520. “(No. 1111. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24. 
Kh 1920.) Variety M’bale, from Labaki.” 

a ' 51521. “(No. 1112. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24, 
-- 1920.) Variety Kisuke, from the Charra region.” 

e. 51522. “(No. 1113. Nairobi. Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24. 


a 1920.) Variety Abula, from the Charra region.” 
51523. “(No. 1121. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24. 


1920.) From the experiment station, Kibos.” 

oy 51524. “(No. 1122. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia., June 24, 
Y 1920.) From the experiment station, Kibos.” 

i 51525. PANICUM GEMINATUM Forsk. Poacee. Grass. 
Z.. “(No. 1020. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia. June 14, 1920.) A fine river 


grass.” 

51526. PENNISETUM sp. Pogcer. . Grass. 

- “ (No. 998 Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia. June 12, 1920.) A plumelike 

grass very abundant in the desert section, just between the acacia-tall 

grass and the acacia-short grass region. It is a very promising looking 

grass.” 

51527. PENNISETUM sp. Poacee. Grass. 
“(No. 1041. En route from Uaso Nyiro River to Meru, Kenia Province, 


Kenia. June 15, 1920.) A timothylike grass, rather tall and blanched. 
An important grass on dark ‘ cotton’ soil.” 


51528. PHASEOLUS yULGARIS L. Fabacem. Common bean. 

‘ * (No. 1130. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24, 1920.) Red 

. beans grown by the natives in the Meru district and sold in the Nairobi 
market.” 


51529. CLivorRIA TERNATEA L. Fabacer. 

2) “ (No. 1009. Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 12. 1920.) A small 
vine with small seeds from the desert near the Uaso Nyiro River.” 
51530. PHYSALIS PERUVIANA L. Solanacer. Poha. 


*“ (No. 1132. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 25, 1920.) The 
Cape gooseberry, one of the most valuable plants of East Africa and 
South Africa for making jam; it has a very tart taste.” 


For previous introduction, see S, P. I. No. 48181. 
51531. RuHus sp. Anacardiacez. 

“ (No. 1072. En route from Chuka to Embu, Kenia Province, Kenia. 
June 16, 1920.) A small tree, very ornamental when heavily loaded with 


fruits. The fruits are light green, turning red, and resemble choke- 
cherries.” | " 
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51483 to 51544—Continued. y 
51532 to 51534. Ricinus communis L. Euphorbiacer. Castor-bean. 
51532. ‘“(No. 988. Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. May 26, 1920.) 


From the market; used by the Kikuyus to make a red mud paste 
for hair dressing and for decorating their bodies and clothing.” 


915338. “‘(No. 1015. Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 16, 1920. 
Castor-beans grown at Meru.” 


51534. “(No. 1124. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24 
1920.) Castor-beans from the experimental farm at Kibos.” . 


51535. Rusus sp. Rosace. Blackberry 
“(No. 1073. En route from Chuka to Embu, Kenia Province, Kenia, 
June 16, 1920.) The only blackberry seen in Africa. The fruit is ¢ 


little reddish, but it appears to be a true wild blackberry, with a fairly 
good flavor.” 


51536. RuBus sp. Rosacez. Raspberry. 


“(No. 1100. Fort Hall, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 17, 1920.) 
red raspberry of fair flavor.” 


51537. Senecio sp, Asteraces. 


“(No. 1154. Kijabe, Ukamba Province, Kenia. July 5, 1920.) A tall 
yellow-flowered vine with very fleshy leaves; the vine covers low trees.” 


51538. SrSAMUM ORIENTALE L. Pedaliacez. Sesame. | 


‘““(No. 1117. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24, 1920.) Sim- — 
sim. From the experimental farm at Kibos.” 


51589. SrsSBAN sp. Fabacee. 5 

“(No. 1058. En route from Meru to Embu, Kenia Province, Kenia. — 
June 16, 1920.) A long-podded leguminous plant with the pods and 
petioles armed with stinging hairs. Seeds very small.” 


51540. Sipa sp. Malvacez. 


“(No. 1033. En route from Uaso Nyiro River to Meru, Kenia Province, 
Kenia. June 15, 1920.) Beautiful white flowers 14 inches in diameter, 
The hibiscus and its allies are the most prominent wild flowers of east 
central Africa.” : 


51541. SoLANUM wWRIGHTII Benth. Solanacez. 

“(No. 1141. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. July 3, 1920.) This © 
species here forms a fine ornamental tree. One tree planted in 1915 is — 
now 15 feet high, with fine clusters of purple flowers, which are very 
attractive.” 
51542. TELFAIRIA PEDATA (J. E. Smith) Hook. Cucurbitacee.. 

*(No. 1133. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 25, 1920.)” A 
vigorous climbing vine, native to the coast of Zanzibar, which is said to 
bear an enormous fruit up to 3 feet in length, always green in color, 
The fruit is divided into five cells, each filled with a dense, fleshy, very — 
oily pulp. This pulp incloses seeds about an inch in diameter, a quar- — 
ter of an inch thick, and very rich in oil, with a taste something like | 
that of the butternut. The native name in Zanzibar is koume. The — 
female flowers are very Small, but the male fiowers are about 2 inches 3 
long and purplish and are borne in racemes. (Adapted from note by — 
Doctor Shantz and from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 2751.) = 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45923. : 
51543. Trirorium sp. Fabacee. Clover. — 


“(No. 1038. En route from Uaso Nyiro River to Meru, Kenia Province 4 
Kenia. June 15, 1920.) A ‘Trifolium from the Themeda zone belo 4 


the forest along the stream.” 
51544. VERNONIA sp. Asteracez. 3 

“(No. 1036. En route from Uaso Nyiro Riyer to Meru, Kenia Province, — 
Kenia. June 15, 1920.) A small bush in the grassland below the forest 
zone.” . 
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9154 . TRIFOLIUM TEMBENSE Fres. Fabaceex. Clover. 

Prom Kenia. Material collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Explorer 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, Received October 20, 

i 1920. 

-*(No. 1175. Near Uplands, Kikuyu, Kenia; altitude 7,678 feet. July 9, 1920.) 

. clover with small heads; forms large patches in very wet soil.” (Shantz.) 


11546 to 51555. 

_ From Kenia. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Explorer of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Received September 7, 
1920. Numbered October, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 

51546. (Undetermined. ) 

_ «= “(No. 994. Merile, Nyanza Province, Kenia: June 12, 1920.) One of 
} the principal desert shrubs; about 6 feet high, resembling a buttonbush.” 
51547. (Undetermined.) 

“(No. 1012. Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 15, 1920.) Myrah in 
the Somali language; also called ‘Somali food.’ A desert shrub 6 to 8 
feet high, not spiny, with small leaves. The fruit consists of four orange 

_ Carpels, each covered with a thin sweet pulp.” 
_ 51548. (Undetermined.) Fabacew. 
y “{No. 1046. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia. June 15, 1920.) A leguminous 
plant with a two-seeded pod.” 

51549. (Undetermined.) Fabaceze. 

“(No. 1048. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia. June 15, 1920.) <A tall legu- 
minous plant.” 

51550. (Undetermined. ) 

“(No. 1059. En route from Meru to Embu, Kenia Province, Kenia. 
June 16, 1920.). A small upright velvet bean.” 

51551. Corp, norstm Gurke.& Boraginace. 

“(No. 1074. Embu, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 17, 1920.) A catal- 
; palike tree very abundant in this high country, where it is the principal 

park tree. It is of good shape, with broad leaves, and often covered with 
very delicate white flowers.” 

51552. (Undetermined. ) 

: “(No. 1144. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. July 3, 1920.) A 
_ large evergreen tree with trumpet-shaped upright flowers with five alter- 
_late stamens and a purple mottled throat. It bears quantities of fruits 
filled with seeds.” 

51553. PENTAS zANziparica (Klotzsch) Vatke. Rubiacez. _ 

fet “(No. 1147. Escarpment, Ukamba Province, Kenia. July 4, 1920.) A 

_ very handsome Senec’olike vine with very fleshy large waxy leaves and 
_a large cluster of yellow flowers.” 

51554. ERLANGEA MARGINATA (QO. and H.) Moore. Asteracex. a 5S 
_  “(No. 1156. Kijabe, Ukamba Province, Kenia. July 5, 1920.) An 
especially attractive plant with very large flowers.” ; 
- 51555. (Undetermined.) 

y “(No. 1167. Kijabe, Ukamba Province, Kenia. July 5, 1920.) Wild 
m _ along banks of streams.” 


5 to 51571. 

m Bogota, Colombia. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Ex- 

~ plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received No- 

_ yember 1, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 

(51556. CEREUS HEXAGONUS (L.) Mill. Cactacex. Cactus. 
~“(No. 472. October 8, 1920.) Cuttings of a columnar cactus about 

10 feet high, cultivated in a garden at Guaduas, Cundinamarca, at an 

altitude of about 3,300 feet.” 

Introduced for the systematic investigations of Dr. J. N. Rose, of the 
Ur nited States National Herbarium. 
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51557. CyYCLANTHERA PEDATA (L.) Schrad. Cucurbitacer. 3 
“(No. 470a. October 8, 1920.) Seeds of a cucurbit commonly sold in 
the Bogota market.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51390. 
51558. DuRANTA REPENS L. Verbenacer. 


“(No. 482a. October 8, 1920.) Seeds of a shrub about 10 feet high, 
common around the edges of the mesa (sabana) of Bogota. It has small 
graceful racemes of light-blue flowers, followed by large golden berries. 
It resembles the Duranta plumieri cultivated in Florida and California, 
but apparently has larger fruits.” 4 
51559. KpreHyLLUM OXYPETALUM (DC.) Haw. Cactacer. Cactus. 


“(No. 474. October 8, 1920.) Cuttings of a shrubby plant of the 
Phyllocactus type about 8 feet high, cultivated in the patio of the Hotel 
del Valle, Guaduas, Cundinamarca, at 3,300 feet altitude.” 

Introduced for the systematic investigations of Dr. J. N. Rose, of the 
United States National Herbarium. 


51560. EprpHyLLUM PHYLLANTHOIDES (DC.) Sweet. Cactacen. Cactedl 


“(No. 475. October 8, 1920.) Cuttings of a small plant with slende 
columnar stems reaching to about 2 feet in height; cultivated as a pot 
plant in the patio of the Hotel Gonzalez, Facatativa, Cundinamarca, at 
about 8,600 feet altitude.” 

Introduced for the systematic investigations of Dr. J. N. Rose, of the 
United States National Herbarium. 


51561. Eprenyrtum sp. Cactacee. Cactus. — 
*“ (No. 471. October 8, 1920.) Cuttings of a broad-stemmed flowering 
cactus of the Phyllocactus type, cultivated as a pot plant in the Hotel 
Gonzalez, at Facatativa, at about 8,600 feet altitude.” A 

Introduced for the systematic investigations of Dr. J. N. Hie of the 
United States National Herbarium. 4 
51562.. EuGentra. sp. Myrtacee. ‘. 

“ (No. 479a. October 8, 1920.) Seeds of arrayan; many different — 
myrtaceous shrubs are known under this name in tropical America. This © 
particular one grows upon the edge of the sabana, near Facatativa, at — 
altitudes of 8,500 to 9,500 feet. It is an exceedingly handsome arbores-_ 
cent shrub, with deep-green, almost glossy foliage and a great abundance 
of round fruits not quite half an inch in diameter, which change from — 
green through yellow to orange-scarlet as they ripen. The fruits are | 
edible, but of little value.” x 
51563. FRAGARIA CHILOENSIS (L.) Duchesne. Rosacee. Strawberry 4 

“ (No. 467a. October 8, 1920.) Seeds of fruta de Chile, often abbre- 
viated to fruta chil. This is one of the cultivated strawberries of the 
Bogota region, quite distinct in character from the common wild straw : 
berry (locally ealled Fragaria vesca). | 

“The fruit is about an inch long, slender obovate in. outline, with — 
rather few and large seeds and light-pink flesh of excellent aroma and ~ 
flavor. It is a form of rather distinct character and should be of inter 
est to those engaged in strawberry breeding. It may be mentioned that 
cultivated strawberries are rare in Bogota. I have seen this form only 
once.” | 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 46613. | 
51564. FrAcARIA VESCA L. Rosaces. Strawberry, 

* (No. 485a. October 8, 1920.) Seeds of fresa, the common wild | 
strawberry, found around the edges of the sabana of Bogota, principally | 
at altitudes of 7,000 to 8,000 feet. The fruits are nearly round, rarely 
over an inch in diameter, with numerous very small seeds. In quality 
they are fairly good; sometimes they are dry, and rather bitter, se 
ordinarily are ju:cy and of very pleasant flavor.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48997. 
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51565. Hy ocrrevs unpatus (Haw.) Britt. and Rose. Cactacem. 
Cactus. 


~~“ (No. 473. October 8, 1920.) Cuttings of the pitahaya; several 
plants go under this name in Cundinamarca. This one, which comes 
_ from La Esperanza, altitude about 4,100 feet, appears to be the common- 
est species. The fruit is edible and is brought to the Bogota market. 
The plant was found climbing over a large rock in a coffee plantation.” 


._Introduced for the systematic investigations of Dr. J. N. Rose, of the 
United States National Herbarium. ’ 


51566. LuUprIinus CRUCKSHANKS1!! Hook. Fabaceze. Lupine. 


“(No. 477a. October 8. 1920.) Seeds of chocho, from a dooryard on 
the road between Facatativa and Alban, Cundinamarca, at an altitude 
of about 8.800 feet. Several species of lupine are known in Cundina- 
marca under this common name. The one represented by these seeds 
is a handsome half-woody shrub, a favorite garden plant on the sabana 
of Bogota. It reaches a height of about 6 feet and is usually broad and 
bushy in habit. Above the attractive foliage rise numerous spikes of 
+ varicolored, pealike flowers. The predominant colors are blue, lilac, 
white, and yellow. 

a. ~ “To my mind this is a plant well worth cultivating in the United 
| States. In California and Florida it will probably grow as a perennial; 
elsewhere possibly as an annual.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46057. 
51567. TACSONIA MANICATA Juss. Passifloracee. 


“(No. 486a. October 8, 1920.) Seeds of curuba de Indio. This is 
one of the several species cultivated for their fruit on the sabana of 
Bogota. It is not, as a fruit, as good as the curuba de Castilla, but 
I suspect that the vine is somewhat more ornamental. The oblong green 
fruits are about 3 inches long, with smaller seeds than the curuba de 
Castilla, and the pulp is not so highly flavored.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35113. 
51568. 'TACSONIA PINNATISTIPULA (Cay.) Juss. Passifioracez. 


“(No. 468a. October 8, 1920.) Seeds of gulupa, from Nemocon, 
Cundinamarca. Both in flower and fruit it greatly resembles the curubas, 
though from an economic standpoint it is not so valuable as some of the 
latter. It is a climber, with attractive, deep-green, deeply-lobed leaves, 
flowers 2 inches broad and of a livelier pink color than those of the com- 
mon curuba, and round fruits, 2 inches thick, greenish yellow when ripe. 
The pericarp or outer shell is thicker and more brittle than that of the 
curubas, resembling in this respect the edible-fruited Passifloras. The 
white juicy pulp is rather insipid, so that I can not recommend the fruit 
very highiy for eating. It should be worth cultivation as an ornamental.” 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 33814. 
51569. Rusus socoTensis H. B. K. Rosacez. Blackberry. 


“(No. 483a. October 8, 1920.) Seeds of mora de piedra, a blackberry 
common around the edges of the sabana of Bogota, at altitudes of 8,500 
to 9,500 feet. The plant is a very vigorous grower, the canes reaching a 
length of about 10 feet; they are semierect. The flowers are purplish 
pink. The fruits, borne in rather large clusters, are about an inch in 
diameter, nearly round, and are characterized by the large size of the 
individual drupelets and the relatively small number of the latter which 
_ Compose the fruit. The color is almost black, the flavor very agreeable. 
_ but the seeds are large and hard.” 

51570. GAULTHERIA PUBIFLORA Blake. Ericacex. 


“(No. 48la. October 8, 1920.) Seeds of an attractive shrub, growing to 

_ about 5 feet in height. found in the mountains near Facatativa at alti- 
_ tudes of 9,000 feet and more. It has small white flowers followed by a 
profusion of white berries, which render it very ornamental. It will 
probably want a cool, moist climate for best results.” 
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51572 to 51588. 
From Kenia. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural ‘i sloroul 0! 


.51575. Cucumis sp. Cucurbitace. 
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51571. MonnINA PARVIFLORA H. B. K. Polygalacez. 7 
“(No. 484a. October 8, 1920.) Seeds of a small, naltakeebte plan 
found hear the roadside at Zipacon, Cundinamarca, at an altitude o: 
about 8,000 feet. It bears pretty blue flowers which are followed by 
oval, deep-blue, glossy berries nearly half an inch long.” Ke 


the United States Department of Agriculture. Received October 20, 1920, 
Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 
51572. Capparis sp. Capparidacere. 
“(No. 1190. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920.) <A plant 
called ‘ sula’ by the natives. The red fruits are eaten by birds.” 
51573. CASSIA OCCIDENTALIS L, Czesalpiniacer. . 
““(No. 1188. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920.) <A _ yellow- 
flowered leguminous plant resembling Glycyrrhiza in habit.” 
A glabrous, ill-smelling weed, up to 3 feet high, with short, closely 
crowded, axillary racemes of yellow flowers; of wide distribution in the 
Tropics. The seeds, sometimes called “ negro coffee,” are used in some 
parts of the world as a substitute for coffee. (Adapted from Safford 
Useful Plants of Guam, p. 218.) “4 


- For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 42830. 


51574. CROTALARIA sp. Fabaceer. : ‘ 
“(No. 1185. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920.) <A small 
hairy podded type.” ; 


“(No. 1178. Kikuyu. Ukamba Province. July 9, 1920.) A small 
melon or gourd which smells delicious but is very bitter. It is of a light 
greenish lemon color with indistinct greenish stripes and has warts on 
the surface.” 7 
51576. Hipiscus sp. Malvyacez. 4 

(No, 1195. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920.) A hibiscus 
with yellow flowers 2 inches in diameter.” 
51577 to 51581. Horcus sorgcHum L. Poacer. Sorghum 

(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) - 
51577. “(No. 1181. Fert Ternan, Nyanza Province. July 10, 1920.) 
A small type 3 to 5 feet tall.” 
51578. “(No. 1182. Koru, Nyanza Province. July 10, 1920.) 
small type growing along the track.” ¢ 
51579. “(No. 1197. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920.) 
Dense, dark wine-colored head and gooseneck.” 
51580. “(No. 1198. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920. 
An open, red-tan head with very heavy fruits.” 
51581. “(No. 1199. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920.) 
A long white head.” 
For an illustration of sorghums Nos. 51579 to 51581, see Plate 
VI. 
51582. Lreonotis sp. Menthacee. r 

“(No. 1192. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920.) A strikingly 
beautiful plant with orange-colored flowers; abundant in central Africa. 
51583. MerpICAGO HISPIDA DENTICULATA (Willd:) Urban. Fabacee. 

Bur clover 

“‘(No. 1179. Elmenteita, Naivasha Province. July 9, 1920.) A smal 
bur clover which grows on very dry soil.” << 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. “48522. 


PLATE V. 


Inventory 65, Seeds and Plants Imported. 
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Inventory 65, Seeds and Plants Imported. 
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to > 51588—Continued. 
51584. PENNISETUM SCHIMPERI A. Rich. Poacez. Grass, 
e ont (No. 1180. Nakuru, Naivasha Province. July 10, 1920.) A coarse 
foxtail grass, not especially good. It stands up above the more palatable 
" grasses.” 
a ug A densely cespitose grass, found mostly in dry places; the stems become 
than 4 feet tall. The natives consider this a very good forage for 
_ stock in general. The leaves yield a fiber which is used for making very 
font cord. (Adapted from Chiovenda, Etiopia, Osservazione Botaniche, 
ef 5 1585. SENEcIO sp. Asteracez. 
~. “(No. 1196. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920.) An orange- 
wered rayless composite. me 

18 1586. TECOMA STANS (L.) Juss. Bignoniacex. Yellow tecoma. . 
{i « (No. 1183. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920.) One of the 
a most prominent street trees in East Africa.” 
A shrub or tree, cultivated in tropical regions for the sake of the 
it erminal panicles of large yellow flowers and the large compound leaves. 
ee | For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49873. 


51587. OcIMUM SUAVE Willd. Menthacez. 
: e "4 (No. 1193. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920.) <A small, 
_ white-flowered mint.” 
ie 51588. (Undetermined. ) 
__ *(No. 1191. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920.) A small yellow 
_ fruit which is very sweet; it may not be edible.” 


wg 


9 to 51593. SaccHARUM OFFICINARUM L. Poacee. 
Sugar cane. 


a 1 Sydney, New South Wales. Seeds presented by Edw. W. Knox, gen- 
eral manager, Colonial Sugar-Refining Co. Received October 21, 1920. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Knox. 

“Seed collected by our manager of Macknade Mill, Herbert River, 

leensland.” 

5 “Badila. A New Guinea variety of high yield and sweetness. 
pesos growth, and sound constitution.” 

“ott 90. “H. Q. 426. A seedling grown by us in Queensland, of high 

“he and sweetness, medium thickness, early maturing, medium con- 
oy stitution.” 

‘Poy 51591. “1900 seedling. A Mauritius seedling of high yield and sweet- 
_ fess, medium thickness, early maturing, medium constitution.” 
51592. “7 R. 428. A seedling grown by us in Fiji; high yield, medium 
“- quality ; suits medium to poor soils.” 

‘ 51593. “Goru. A New Guinea variety, of high yield, fair sweetness, 
and medium constitution.” 


3 fas 51597. 


a British East Africa. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricul- 
1 Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Re- 
ed October 25, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 


51594. HARPACHNE SCHIMPERI Hochst. Poacer. Grass. 
3 (EZragrostis schimperi Benth.) 

_“(No. 1210. Kisumu, Nyanza Province. July 11, 1920.) A small grass, 
abundant; characteristic of the desert country.” 


. stout annual grass, native to Abyssinia, with dense cespitose stems 
= to a foot high and narrow leaves up to 6 inches in length. The lax, 
und spikes are from 1 to 3 inches long. (Adapted from Hooker, Icones 


lantarum, vol. 4, pl. 1371.) 
13523- 23——3 
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51594 to 5159'7—Continued. 


51595. MetorHria sp. Cucurbitacee. 
“(No. 1215. Port Bell, Buganda Province, Uganda. July 13, 1920.) 
small, shiny yellow, cucumberlike plant.” 
51596. THUNBERGIA sp. Acanthacez. a 
“(No. 1222. Jinja, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 13, 1920.) <A trum- 
pet-flower vine with red and orange colored flowers.” 


51597. TRICHOLAENA ROSEA Nees. Poacer. Natal grass. — 
“(No. 1218. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 11, 1920.) Natal — 

grass.” 
51598 to 51601. Cyamopsis TeTrAGONOLOBA (L.) Taub. Fabacee. 
(C. psoraloides DC.) Guar. 


From the Bombay Presidency, India. Seeds presented by Dr. Bhimbha ed 
M. Desai, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Surat, Gujarat. Received — 
October 27, 1920. | 
“An East Indian annual legume with long straight stems bearing an enormous _ 
number of pods which do not open at maturity. The plant is usually 3 or 4 
feet high, and each pod contains about seven pale, angular seeds. In India 
the plant is grown both for green forage and for the seeds, which are used — 
mainly to fatten cattle, but also as human food. The green pods are also a : 
as a vegetable in the Same manner as String beans. : 
“Guar may be grown in any part of the country where cowpeas succeed and 
is more drought resistant than on other annual legume. It may be utilized — 4 
as hay, pasturage, or silage.” (C. V. Piper.) 
The following varieties of guar: 
51598. Deshi. 51600. Rozi. 
51599. Pardeshi. 51601. Sotia. 


“The Deshi guar is used for cattle feed only, while the other three varieties: 
are used for green-vegetable purposes.” (Desai.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49864. : 
51602 and 51603. Datura meret Fastuosa (L.) Safford. Solanacez. 


From the island of Guam. Seeds presented by Glen Briggs, agronomist, 4 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Received October 29, 1920. Quoted — 
notes by Mr. Briggs. . 

An ornamental herbaceous annual, common throughout India and the Hast — 
Indies, varying in height from 2 to 6 feet. It has entire or deeply toothed — 
leaves about 6 inches long and flowers 7 inches or more in length, varying in > 
color from white to lavender or rose. The plant is propagated by cuttings. 4 
(Adapted from The Garden, vol. 46, p. 225.) 

51602. ‘ Double white-flowered variety, very scarce.” 
51603. ‘Double purple-flowered variety.” 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 47671. 


51604. Virex cuneAatTa Thonn. Verbenacez. 


From Kaduna, Northern Provinces, Nigeria. Seeds presented by th 
director, Department of Agriculture. Received November 2, 1920. 
“Ngalibi. A tree with dark-gray bark and leaves; not unlike though some- | 
what larger than the horse-chestnut, which it resembles also in the shape of 
its strong-smelling flowers. Ink is prepared from its bark, and its black fruit | 
is used for food.” (Schultze, The Sultanate of Bornu, p. 97.) ° 


From Port of Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies. Budwood present 
by John F. Waby, acting curator, Department of Agriculture. Receiv 
November 2, 1920. 

“This was grown at the St. Clair Experiment Station, Trinidad.” (Waby.) 
“ Pére Louis. Size small; form roundish oblong, reniform, swollen at the 
nak (stigmatic point); nak 2.5 centimeters above the apex; surface greenish 


51605. Mancrrera mnpica L. Anacardiacee. red | 
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to deep yellow, with a suggestion of red; lenticels small, numerous, 
rownish; bloom bluish white; skin medium thick; seed large; fiber rather 
abundant, fine; flesh yellow, tender, and juicy; quality good, moderately vigor- 
us. Monoembryonic. Season, July.” (Wester, Bulletin No. 18, Bureau of 
igricultwre, Philippine Islands, p. 27.) 


11606. Potaxowsx1a racaco Pittier. Cucurbitacee. 


. - From San Jose, Costa Rica. Fruits presented by Otén Jimenez, Depart- 
- ment of Botany, National Museum. Received November 3, 1920. 

_ A cucurbitaceous plant, the fruit of which is used as a green vegetable. It is 
eee relative to the chayote, but the fruit is smaller, fusiform, beset with 
ff spines at the base; and has a quite different flavor. It is one of the prim- 
2 foods of the natives of Costa Rica, where it grows wild in moist, shady 
laces of the temperate region, and its use as a vegetable has readily been 
id dopted by the Spanish Costa Ricans. The fruits, about 24 inches long and 14 
aches broad, hang from short stems and are picked while still green. After 
removing the basal spines they are boiled in water, or pickled, or made into pre- 
serves. They are also a favorite addition to the native soups. (Adapted from 
note of Pittier under S. P. I. No. 26244.) 

“The kinds which are cultivated contain very little fiber. They are used in 
hany ways, as greens, pickled, as dessert, as a vegetable, etc., and in any one 
f these ways are very popular with us, and rightly so, I beleve. ‘The most 
ommon way consists in cooking the entire fruit with the leaves. When cooked, 
he 1 skin comes off easily, and by pressing with the thumb and finger the seed 
somes out easily ; all that remains, with the exception of a little fiber, is eaten.” 
Jimenez. ) 


51607 to 51612. 


From Salisbury, Rhodesia, Africa. Seeds presented by H. G. Mundy, agri- 

 eulturist and botanist, Department of Agriculture. Received November 

4, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Mundy, except as otherwise stated. 

51607. CANAVALI ENSIFORME (L.) DC. Fabaceex. Jack bean. 

* Gotani bean.” 

; “The jack bean is a native of the West Indies and the adjacent main- 

_. land and is a bushy, semierect annual with coarse stems, thickish leaves, 

purplish flowers, and hard, white pods, 9 to 14 inches long, each con- 

taining 10 to 14 white seeds. Usually the roots are well tubercled, and 

the plant will withstand much drought. It is remarkably free from in- 

sects and fungous diseases. It is valuable as forage and as a cover crop 

or for green manure.” (C. V. Piper.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49259. 

51608. DoLicHos LABLAB L. Fabacez. Hyacinth bean. 

“ Woodforde’s dolichos bean; also known as the Painted Lady bean.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47978. 

51609 to 51611. Hotcus sorcHum L. Poacee. Sorghum. 

. (Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 

Dr: 51609. ‘“Jiba Kafir corn.” 

- 51610. “ M’bele; native variety of Kafir corn.” 

51611. “ Birdproof Kafir corn.” 

iq 51612. SrizoLopruM NIvEUM (Roxb.) Kuntze. Fabacez. 

_ “White stringless velvet bean.” 

“This has now been cultivated in Florida and other Southern States 

_ for several years. It requires about the same length of time to mature 

as the Florida velvet bean (Stizolobium deeringianum Bort) or is per- 

haps slightly earlier. It is, however, much more prolific in seed pro- 
duction and is therefore likely to come into prominent use. It also 

has the advantage over the Florida velvet bean in being wholly devoid 

_ of stinging hairs.” (C. V. Piper.) ‘ 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46449. 
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51613 and 51614. 

From Los Angeles, Calif. Seeds presented by Dr. P. D.! Barnhart. Received 
November 4, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Barnhart. 
51613. DICENTRA CHRYSANTHA Walp. Papaveraces. 

“ Our yellow-flowered bleeding heart. It grows at an altitude of 2 500 
feet in the Coast Range Mountains.” 
A glaucous perennial with stiff, coarse, leafy stems 2 to 3 feet higl 
and bipinnate leaves a foot or more in length. The yellow flowers, about it 
half an inch long, are borne in large racemose panicles. In California 
where it is native, it is sometimes called “ golden eardrops.” (Adapted 
from Jepson, Flora of Western Middle California, p. 210.) ' 
51614. MyrcrARIA EDULIS (Vell.) Skeels. Myrtaceer. if 
(Hugenia edulis Vell.) i 
“Of fine flavor, but too seedy to be of commercial value. It is a 
very prolific bearer and evergreen.” os 
The cambuca, a native of the State of Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, is com- d 
monly cultivated in that country for its fruit. The tree bears the fruits 4 
both on the small limbs and on the trunk. These fruits are oblate, about © 
13 inches long, with smooth orange skin, and the flesh is divided into two 
portions. The firm outer flesh is about a quarter of an inch thick, j 
leathery and very acid, while the inner flesh, which constitutes the 
edible part of the fruit, is soft, translucent and jellylike, and subacid — 
in flavor. It is highly esteemed by the Brazilians. i 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 37829. ca 


51615. Roupus MAacropHyLuus Weihe and Nees. Rosacez. 
From Algiers, Algeria. Seeds presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received No- 
vember 5, 1920. 
“From St. Martin, Alpes Maritimes, France, at an altitude of about 4,000 feet. 
The fruit is acid and about seven-eighths of an inch in diameter.” (Trabut.) 


This is a very variable shrub, native to the British Isles. It has arching, | 
very prickly stems, quinate or ternate usually hairy leaves, and panicles of 
pinkish or white flowers. (Adapted from Sowerby, English Botany, vol. 3, P 
177.) 


4 

51616. Fracarta NILGERRENSIS Schlecht. Rosacee. Strawberry. . 
From Paris, France. Seeds purchased from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. 

Received November 6, 1920. iF. 


This vigorous and hardy strawberry was introduced from China under the 
direction of Maurice de Vilmorin and is remarkable for its tufted habit, hairy 
foliage, its small white flowers, and especially for its small, insipid, whiten ] 
_ hairy fruits. (Adapted from Journal Société Nationale @ Horticulture, vol. 21, — 

p. 189.) 


51617. Rises LoNGERACEMOSUM Franch. Grossulariacez. 
From Elstree, Hertfordshire, England. Cuttings presented by Vicary — 
Gibbs, Aldenham House. Received November 10, 1920. . 
“This species, found in the mountains of western China, bears large bie <a 
fruits of good flavor, in racemes a foot and a halflong.” (Wilson, A Naturalist in — 
Western China, vol. 2, p. 31.) : 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 40458. a 
Introduced for experiments to determine the resistance of currants to the q 
white-pine blister rust. = 


51618 to 51622. Horcus sorcuum L. Poacee. Sorghu a. ; 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) . 


From Surat, Gujarat, India. Seeds presented by Bhimbhai M. Desai, Dell ; 
uty Director of Agriculture. Received November 11, 1920. | 


Sweet sorghums introduced for the Office of Sugar-Plant Investigations. 
51618. Hundi Jowar. 51621. Sundhia Jowar. 
51619. Nilwa Jowar. 51622. Utavli Jowar. 
51620. Red (Ratalio) Jowar. 
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51623. PrRoTEA ARGENTEA L. Proteaceze. 
a (Leucadendron argenteum R. Br.) 


From South Africa. Seeds received through the Federal Horticultural 
piss Board. Received November 11, 1920. 


The witteboom, or silver-leaf pine, is a beautiful tree found native only in the 
mmediate vicinity of Cape Town, Cape Province, where it grows up to 50 feet im 
veight. The numerous white silky leaves, which are lanceolate and up to 
inches long, are now an article of commerce, being used for curios, mats, book- 
ks, etec.; when dry they take ink or paint and are then sold with texts or 
small scenes depicted on them. (Adapted from Sim, Forests and Forest Flora 
if Cape Colony, p. 294.) 


“For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41420. 


51624. PuHireum pratense L. Poacee. Timothy. 
_ From Ayr, Ayrshire, Scotland. Seeds purchased from McGill. & Smith 
(Ltd.). Received November 15, 1920. 

“Scotch timothy seed.” (McGill € Smith.) 

ally grown seed introduced for timothy-breeding investigations. 


51625 and 51626. 


_ From Caracas, Venezuela. Seeds presented by Henry Pittier. Received 
} a November 16, 1920. 


: 51625. Evucrenia sp. Myrtacee. 
. Sent without notes from Caracas. 
51626. Myrcraria sp. Myrtacer. 
“Guayabo pesjua. This is a small tree with a spreading, depressed 
_ crown. The flowers are small, white, with a four-celled ovary; the fruits 
are globose, slightly depressed, 2.5 to 4 centimeters long, with dark-purple 
smooth skin, a white, sweet-acidulate mesocarp, and one to four seeds. It 
is a great favorite with the natives and often cul‘ivated. In fact, I have 
seen it only under cultivation, although I am assured it also grows wild 
around Valencia.” (Pittier.) 


1627 to 51658. 

4 ‘From East Africa. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Sep- 
tember 9, 1920. Quoted notes by Dr. Shantz, 

51627. Acacia sp. Mimosacee. 

*“ (No. 1108. Lasamis, Nyanza Province, Kenia. June 13, 1920.) An 
acacia.” 

51628. AmomumM sp. Zinziberacez. 

- “(No, 1003. Near Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 12, 1920.) A 
plant with beautiful foliage which branches like that of Alpinia. The 
deep reddish purple fruit is partly hidden by the chocolate-colored bracts 
and is borne in clusters. The fruit, which is quite peppery, is eaten by the 
natives.” 

51629. Amomum sp. Zinziberacesze. 

“(No. 1004. Near Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 12, 1920.) Sim- 
ilar to the preceding, but the fruits are more clustered, the bracts are not 
sMistbie, and the fruit is not eaten, so far as I know; the fruits are very 

ornamental.” 

bre? 51630. ANnpRopocon INScULPTUS Hochst. Poacez. Grass. 
_“(No. 1075. Embu, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 17, 1922.) A grass 

with a forked head, abundant in this Bestlon, especially lower down, 

_ toward Fort Hall.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32447. 

- 51631. Avena stTeRILis L. Poacee. Oats. 
~“ (No. 1125. Nairebi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24, 1920.) Black 

oats from the farm at Kabete.” 

For previous introduction, see S, P. I. No. 49568. 
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bean tree, a prominent wild tree in the forest here; it is wild over much 
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51632. CASSIA DIDYMOBOTRYA Fres. Czsalpiniacez. : 
“ (No. 1010. En route from Meru to Embu, Kenia Province, Kenia. 
June 12, 1920.) <A beautiful shrub, abundant in this section and cul 
vated in Belgian Kongo. It blooms and seeds abundantly.” 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 43649. a 
51633. CROTALARIA sp. Fabacee. 
“ (No. 1031. En route from the Uaso Nyiro River to Meru, Kenia 
Province, Kenia. June 15, 1920.) About 6 feet tall, with large pods and 
yellow flowers.” 

51634. CROTALARIA sp. Fabaceer. a 
“ (No. 1047. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 15, 1920.) 
About 6 feet tall; from the zone below the forest.” = 
51635. DIGITARIA NoDOSA Parl. Poacee. Grass, 
“ (No. 1042. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 15, 1920. ) 
From the short-grass area.” 3 
51636. ERAGROSTIS sp. Poaceer. Grass, 
* (No. 850. Ngano Ngano, Urundi. March 17, 1920.) Abundant as a 
semiruderal,” - 
51637. ERyYTHRINA sp. Fabaceer. Grass. 

“(No. 1064. Chuka, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 16, 1920.) Red 


of central Africa and is used as an ornamental in many places.” 
516388. GUIZOTIA ABYSSINICA (L. f.) Cass. Asteraceze. 

““(No. 1126. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24, 1920.) From 
the farm at Kabete.” 

An annual, up to 8 feet high, native to Abyssinia. It has narrow op- 
posite leaves, showy yellow flower heads, and black, shiny seeds. It ig 
cultivated in Abyssinia for the oil contained in the seeds. (Adapted from 
Chiovenda, Etiopia, Osservazione Botaniche, p. 27.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44789. 

51639. IpoMoEA sp. Convolvulacee. Morning-glory. 

“(No. 999. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia Province, Kenia, June 12, 1920.) 
A large leafless (at flowering time) Ipomoea with large purple flowers. t 
makes a very attractive desert shrub.” 

51640. MomorDIcA TRIFOLIOLATA Hook. f. Cucurbitacez. : 

“(No. 997. Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 12, 1920.) A cucum- 
berlike fruit with ribbed outer surface; reddish yellow inside, with very 
red seeds surrounded by edible pulp.” 

51641. MomorpDIcA SCHIMPERIANA Naud. Cucurbitacez. 

“(No. 1007. Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 12, 1920.) A cue 
ber with protuberances on the surface. The seeds are covered with red 
pulp; eaten by the natives.” 
51642 to 51644. Oryza sativa lL. Poacee. Rice. | 

51642. “(No. 1110. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 2%, | 
1920.) Variety Senna, from Witu.” | 
51643. “(No. 1114. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 
1920.) Variety Fine, from the Charra region.” 
51644. ‘“(No. 1120. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 4, | 
1920.) From the experiment station at Kibos.” 
51645. PappoPHORUM ABYSSINICUM Hochst. Poacez. Grass 

“(No. 995. Merile, Nyanza Province, Kenia. June 12, 1920.) Not | 
especially abundant, but occasional in the dry desert country.” | 

An annual cespitose grass with erect stems 2 to 4 feet high and neat | 
leaves. (Adapted from Flora, vol. 38, p. 202.) 
51646. PASPALUM DILATATUM Poir. Poacer. . Grass, 

* (No. 1137. Kabete, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 26, et 7 | 
of the most successful introduced plants in this section.” | 
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51627 to 51658—Continued. 


“This grass has long been introduced in the Southern States, where 


it is widely distributed. It is a valuable grass for pasturage, particularly 
on rich land, and not infrequently is cut for hay. It goes very com- 


ee 
f= 


monly under the name of Dallis grass, but is sometimes called water 
grass and not infrequently simply paspalum. The grass is a native of 


_ Argentina, but is now extensively cultivated in Australia, New Zealand, 


South Africa, and in general throughout the Tropics.” (Piper.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35068. 


_ 51647. PENNISETUM sp. Poacee. Grass. 


“ (No. 1001. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 12, 
1920.) A desert grass which grows just on the desert side of the The- 


-meda grassland.” 


51648. .PENNISETUM CILIARE (L.) Link. Poacee. Grass. 

“(No. 1023. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 15, 
1920.) A promising grass for desert regions, in which it is quite 
abundant.” 


51649. Puasxrotus vurcaris L. Fabacer. Common ‘eco 


“(No. 1129. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24, 1920.) The 
*rose-coco’ bean, produced in four months at the farm at Kabete.” 
51650. PHASEOLUS sp. Fabacen. 

“ (No, 1008. Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 12, 1920.) A small- 
seeded small vine near the Uaso Nyiro River.” 

51651. Ricinus communis L. Euphorbiacez. Castor-bean. 

“(No. 1119. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 24, 1920.) Cas- 


_ tor-beans from the experimental station at Kibos.” 


51652. Sporopotus sp. Poaceer. Grass, 
“ (No. 1025. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 15, 


1920.) <A fine pasture grass.” 


51653. VERNONIA sp. Asteracez. 
“(No. 1057. En route from Meru to Embu, Kenia Province, Kenia. 


June 16, 1920.) Very ornamental because of its unusually large flowers.” 


51654. (Undetermined. ) 

“(No. 1016. Meru, Kenia Province, Kenia. June 16, 1920.) A vine, 
abundant here, which may be a morning-glory.” 
51655. (Undetermined.) 


“(No. 1017. Lasamis, Nyanza Province, Kenia. June 30, 1920.) A 
shrub with thick oval leaves and flowers resembling those of the passion 


_ flower, with many white stamens. The ripe fruit is reddish or yellowish 


and filled with seeds. It is eaten in the same manner as chilies and 
much prized. It has a sharp peppery smell and a sharp pleasant taste 
and would probably be very useful in making highly seasoned dishes, such 
as chowchow.” 


51656. (Undetermined.) 


“(No. 1054. En route from Meru to Embu, Kenia Province, Kenia. 
June 16, 1920. An ampelopsislike vine with a brick-red grapelike single- 
seeded fruit and rather fleshy leaves. It is common throughout central 


Africa.” 
51657. (Undetermined. ) 


“(No. 1107. Lasaniis, Nyanza Province, Kenia. June 13, 1920.) A 


small evergreen tree found along dry river beds. It looks like a Buxus 


and is called ‘ wild coffee.’ ” 
51658. PENTZIA INCANA (Thunb.) Kuntze. Asteracese. Karroo bush. 


“(No. 1134. Nairobi, Ukamba Province, Kenia. June 25, 1920.) The 
karroo bush does well here, although the climate is cool and compara- 


tively damp. This indicates that the karroo bush might do well in both 


= desert and humid regions.” 
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51659. Pracus BALsAMIFER (L.) Baill. Asteracee. 
(Blumea balsamifera DC.) 

From Kuala Lumpur, Federated Malay States. Seeds collected by J. F. 
Rock, Agricultural Explorer of the United States Department of Agri 
culture. Received November 138, 1920. 


“A large plant from which the Chinese make camphor; grows here in waste _ 
land.” (Rock.) ; 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51036. 


51660 to 51667. Carsicum annuum L. Solanacee. Red pepper. | 


From Paramaribo, Dutch Guiana. Seeds presented by the director, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Received October 15, 1920. Quoted notes by the — 


director. 

“ Seeds of various varieties of pepper brought to market here.” 
51660. “ Agi-olina nem.” 51664. “ Montjie rood.” 
51661. “ Alatta.” 51665. “ Papegaai.” q 
51662. “ Madame Jeannette gell.” 51666. “ Prasoro or Kateo misie.” 
51663. “ Monitjie gell.” 51667. “ Salm.” & 


51668. GynocarpiA oporaTA R. Br. Flacourtiacez. | 


From Calcutta, Bengal, India. Seeds purchased from Smith, Stanistreet 
& Co. (Ltd.), through James A. Smith, American consul general. Re-- 
ceived November 1, 1920. a 


A moderate-sized evergreen tree, native to northwestern India from Sikkim 
eastward to Rangoon, Burma. It bears round, hard fruits on the stem and 
main branches; these are used for fish poison. The seeds were long supposed to 
be the source of chaulmoogra oil; the true source was discovered in 1899 te a 
be Taraktogenos kurzii. 3 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49636. 


51669 to 51695. | ¢ 


From, Wageningen, Netherlands. Seeds presented by C. J. Hessing, bot- : 
anist, Instituut voor Veredeling van Landbouwgewassen. Received No- 
vember 3, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Hessing. 


51669 to 51676. PHLEUM PRATENSE L. Poacez. Timothy. 
51669. “No.1. Cultivated timothy, Holland.” ; 
51670. “No.2. Wild timothy growing near Wageningen.” 

51671. “No.3. Cultivated timothy, Holland.” 

51672. “No.4. High-growing timothy, own culture.” 
51673. “No.5. A geniculate variety from Holland.” 
51674. “No.6. Wild, growing near Alkmaar.” 3 
51675. “No.7. Wild, growing in light clay near Zutphen.” : 
51676. “No.8. Wild, from Switzerland.” x 


51677 to 51682. SEcALE CEREALE L. Poacer. Ry: 
51677. “No.8... Petkusser X Kriiger.” 
51678. “No.9. Kvriiger.” 
51679. “No.10. From Zealand Island; Denmark.” 
51680. “No.11. Buhlendorfer.” 
51681. ‘“No.12. Klooster.” 
51682. “No.13. Petkusser.” 


51683 to 51695. TrRiricuM AESTIVUM L. Poacee. Common wheat. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) 


51683. “No.1. WMillioen III B.” 
51684. ‘No.2. Imperial.” 
51685. “No.3. Concurrent.” 
51686. “No.4. Matador.” 
51687. “No.5. Hessez.” 
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51669 to 51695—Continued. 
ae 51688. “No.6. Geldersche Ris.” 
7 51689. “No.7. From Zealand Island, Denmark.” 
51690. ‘“No.14. Imperial II D.” 
51691. “No.15. Millioen ITI.’ 
51692. “N°o.16. Batauwe.’’ 
51693. ‘“No.17. Millioen IV.” 
51694. “No.18. Squarehead.” 
51695. “No.19. Wilhelmina.” 
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51696. Cyamopsis Terraconotopa (Li.) Taub. Fabacez. Guar. 
(C. psoraloides DC.) 


From St. Thomas Mount, Madras, India. Seeds presented by G. A. D. 
Stuart, Director of Agriculture. Received November 16, 1920. 


_ An erect East Indian annual, 3 to 6 feet high, bearing an enormous number of 
pods which are used as a vegetable like string beans. The plant can be grown 
for forage, hay, and silage in any part of the country where the cowpea succeeds, 
and is more drought resistant than any other annual legume. 


‘For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49902. 
1697. Sonanum sp. Solanacez. Wild potato. 


ri From Bogota, Colombia. Tubers presented by Hermano Apolinar-Maria, 
‘Institute de la Salle. Received November 16, 1920. 


4 “Tubers of a wild potato from the Paramos de Quasca, growing at an altitude 
of 3,100 meters.” (Apolinar-Maria.) 


51698. Pisracta Lentiscus L. Anacardiacee. 


| From Nice, France. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky. 
_——-—«*Received November 16, 1920. 

_“ A very ornamental bush or small tree which will grow in the very driest po- 
fions—for instance, in a fissure of a vertical rock. The wood of this plant 
$s very strong and can be used for making excellent handles for pickaxes and 
ich tools which have to resist heavy wear.” (Proschowsky.) 


A small tree which is found along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea, where 
t forms a bushy thicket. The evergreen, pinnate, shining leaves exhale a 
: ong aromatic odor when bruised. The tree is particularly ornamental when 
in flower; the pistillate flowers are purplish green, and the bright purple, very 

small staminate flowers are clustered in the axils of the leaves. The fruits are 
he size of lentils and are black when ripe. They are eaten by the natives. The 
Tuits contain an edible, green oil, which is preferred by the Turks to olive oil. 
n Tunis this oil is largely used for lighting. (Adapted from Bulletin Société 
torticole Tunisie, vol. 14, p. 69.) 
: |For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 9426. 


51699. Anacarprum occipentaLe L. Anacardiacee. Cashew. 


From Guayaquil, Rcuadur. Seeds presented by Dr. Frederic N. Goding, 
American consul general. Received November 18, 1920. 

“Seeds of the maraion, which grows wild in the coastal region of this 

te otry. The pear-shaped fruit is about 3 inches long; one variety is bright 

n » yellow, the other bright shining red. The taste is mildly acid and 

athe pleasant.” (Goding.) 


11700. Partnentum arcenratum A. Gray. Asteracee. Guayule. 


4 ‘o From Marfa, Tex. Plants presented by R. A. Epperson. Received No- 
. a. vember 18, 1920. 

ithe guayule is a spreading, much-branched diab rarely as much as 8 
in height, with small greenish, Silvery gray leaves and a profusion of 


nall yellow flowers borne in loose clusters on slender stems. The shrub is 
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origi to a comparatively small area in southwestern Texas and norther 
exico. 
Unlike most other rubber-producing plants, the bark of the guayule contains 
no latex, the rubber being in the cellular tissue of the epidermis and to ¢ 
certain extent in the branches and leaves. The dried plants are ground, and 
the rubber is extracted by one of several chemical processes. Although guayule 
rubber is not of the highest grade, it has a possible future, because the plant 
will grow in semiarid regions, it does not suffer from light frosts after pass- 
ing the seedling stage, and the plants may be gathered throughout the year. 
(Adapted from Commerce Reports No. 149, June 26, 1918.) 


For previcus introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47955. 


51701. PuHasroivus vuntearis L. Fabacee. Common bean. 
From Santa Ines, Chile. Seeds presented by A. Fernandez, through 
Salvador Izquierdo. Received November 22, 1920. 
Chilean bean. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51198. 


51702. Pyrus mauironia Spach. Malacee. Pear 


From Paris, France. Cuttings presented by Prof. D. Bois, Museum d’His- 
toire Naturelle. Received November 23, 1920. 


A handsome tree which is a hybrid of doubtful origin, possibly a seedling : 
from P. auricularis; the original specimen, 30 feet high, grew in Paris. The — 
leaves are roundish oval, nearly always cordate at the base, and the flowers 
are 1 to 13 inches across. The fruit is broadly turbinate, about 2 inches long, — 
and deep yellow when ripe. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44048. 


; 


51703. Astmina Tritopa (L.) Dunal. Annonacee. Papaw. © 


From McConnelsville, Ohio. Budwood presented by H. D. Tennent. Re 
ceived November 26, 1920. 


“The largest late sort of which I know and the mildest in flavor when i 
best condition.” (Tennent.) 


“Fruit large and of excellent quality.” (David Fairchild.) 


| 


i 


51704. Cuayora EpDuLIS Jacq. Cucurbitacee. Chayote. : 
(Sechium edule Swartz.) 4 

From Antigua, Guatemala. Fruits presented by W. Cameron Townsend, — 
through Herndon W. Goforth, Amevican vice consul, city of Guatemala + 
Received November 29, 1920. ; 
“Guisquil de papa. The very best variety which has yet come under the 4 
range of my observations is the guisguil de papa (potato chayote) of Antig 
This is a broadly obovoid fruit about 4 inches in length, plump, perfectl ia 
smooth on the surface (though with brownish cracks when fully ripe), and of 
a dull ivory-white color. This variety is unusually mealy and is of much better 
flavor than most others. It is, to my mind, the one which should be dis- | 
seminated most widely in the United States.” (Wilson Byateco | 


51705. AmycDALUS COMMUNIS XX PERSICA. Asiesntnintien | 
Peach-almond hybrid. | 


From Morgan Hill, Calif. Seeds presented by Leonard Coates. Received 
December 6, 1920. : a 

“A peach-almond hybrid which, Mr. Coates says, bears fruits looking in | 
their early stages like green peaches, but in early September the flesh begins | 
to split open and expose the almondlike pit. He has tried this as a stock and ~ 
finds that it produces the branching roots of a peach but is more vigorous than — 
any other stock. He guarantees that these seeds will make double the growth © 
of the ordinary peach seeds in the nursery row. This hybrid was procured 
by Mr. Coates from a man living near Los Gatos.” (David Fairchild.) 
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51706. Rusus Macrocarrvs Benth. Rosacee. Colombian berry. 


Brom Bogota, Colombia. Plants collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture, Received No- 
vember 16, 1920. 


_ “(No. 495. Bogota, Colombia, October 14, 1920. Herb. No. 1108.) The 
ia ot Colombian blackberry, from El Penon, near Sibate, Cundinamarca, Co- 
I ombia.” 


a previous description, see 8S. P. I. No. 51401. 
5 707 to 51739. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by the director, Plant-Breeding 
Station. Received October 26, 1920. 


51707. BENTINCKIA NICOBARICA (Kurz) Beccari. Phoenicacee. Palm. 
An elegant little palm with a habit resembling that of a Kentia; its 
native home is the Nicobar ISlands, Indian Ocean. The pinnate, irregu- 
larly divided fronds are large and spreading, and the branched spadix 
bears small purplish berries. (Adapted from Revue Horticole, vol. 68, 
D. 249.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 7569. 
51708. CALAMUS SCIPIONUM Lour. Pheenicacee. Rattan palm, 
(Daemonorops fissus Blume.) 


The typical form of this rattan is 40 to 60 feet in height, with alternate, 
pinnatisect leaves 4 or 5 feet long; the male spadix is 20 feet long and 
the female 10 feet, and the small ovoid fruits are about one-third of an 
inch in diameter. This rattan is native to Malaysia, where the canes are 
. employed for making furniture, etc., for which purpose it is especially 
ed _ suitable because of the ease with which it splits. (Adapted from Heyne, 
a Nuttige Planten van Nederlandsch-Indié, vol. 1, p. 89, and Hooker, Flora 
of British India, vol. 6, p. 461.) 

51709. CaryotTa mitTis Lour. Phoenicacer. Palm. 


-° A Malayan palm about 20 feet high with a straight cylindrical trunk 4 
7 inches or more in diameter and bipinnate leaves 4 to 9 feet in length. 
7. The palm is also found in the island of Reunion, where the natives extract 
TT a fiber from it and also utilize the wool found in the axils of the leaves as 
“3 a textile. (Adapted from Grads ¢ and Vanden-Berghe, Les Palmiers 
i Utiles, p. 43.) 


For previous introduction, see S. B, I. No. 51128. 
51710. CARYOTA RUMPHIANA Mart. Phoenicacez. Palm. 


An East Indian palm about the size of the coconut palm, with a smooth 
; trunk and graceful bipinnate leaves composed of segments with truncate 
a jagged tips. From the central] pith of the bark a sago is prepared which 
&- is eaten in times of scarcity. (Adapted from Heyne, Nuttige Planten 
_ «van Nederlandsch-Indié, vol. 1, p. 106.) 


51711. CHRYSALIDOCARPUS LUCUBENSIS Beccari. Phcenicacer. Palm, 


an: A rather tall palm from the island of Nossi Be, Madagascar, with 
; elongate pinnate fronds composed of rigid swordlike segments up to 3 
feet in length. The obovate fruits are about half an inch long. (Adapted 
from Engler, Botanische Jahrbiicher, vol. 38, Beiblatt 87, p. 35.) 


51712. DArMONOROPS TRICHROUS Miquel. Phocenicacez. Palm. 


A rattan from the island of Billiton, East Indies, where it inhabits 
both the lowlands and the highlands. The stems are about an inch thick, 
indented at the nodes, with internodes up to 8 inches in length. The upper 

surface of the stem is gray, and the stems are very hard to split. It is 
known as “rotan nanga” by the natives; so far as is known it is not 

used. (Adapted from Heyne, Nuttige Planten van Nederlandsch-Indié, 
vol. 1, p. 99.) 

81713. Dammara acBA Rumph. Pinacee. 

a (Agathis loranthifolia Salisb.) 

“= A handsome tree growing to 100 feet in height, with a trunk 8 feet in 
_. diameter, straight and branchless for two-thirds its length. It is of great 

commercial importance on account of its yield of the transparent dammar 


q 
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51707 to 51739—Continued. vi 


resin, extensively used for varnish. It is a native of the East Indian 
Archipelago and mainland. (Adapted from Mueller, Select Extra-Tropicai 
Plants, p. 161.) . 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51129. . 
51714. DryMoPHLOEUS AMBIGUUS Beccari. Phoenicacer. Palm. 


A small spineless palm, less than 8 feet high, native to New Guinea, 
with pinnate fronds about 43 feet long and fleshy ovoid fruits nearly an 
inch in length. (Adapted from Beccari, Malesia, vol. 1, p. 42.) 
51715. DRryYMOPHLOEUS PROPINQUUS Beccari. Phoenicacem. Palm 


A rather small palm, native to New Guinea, with a stem up to 24 
meters high and 2 centimeters thick. The leaves, about 14 meters long, — 
are irregularly pinnate, with pinne about 30 centimeters long. (Adapted — 
from Beccari, Malesia, vol. 1, p. 48.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49532. | 
51716. DRYMOPHLOEUS sp. Phcenicacee. Palm, 


Received as Actinophloeus macarthurui, for which a place of publica- — 
tion has not yet been found. The species of Actinophloeus are now gen- 
erally referred to Drymophloeus. . 
51717. DRYMOPHLOEUS sp. Phcenicacee. Palm. 

Received as Actinophloeus sanderiana, for which a place of publication © 
has not yet been found. The species of Actinophloeus are now generally 
referred to Drymophloeus. > 
51718. ELAEIS GUINEENSIS Jacq. Phoenicacez. Oil palm. 


The oil palm is native to the western coast of Africa, but has become 
distributed throughout the Tropics. The palm becomes 16 to 20 meters 
in height and bears fruits of the size and form of a plum, yellow or 
brownish at maturity, according to the variety. ) 4 

These fruits, a thousand or more of which are borne upon one raceme j 
have a hard, woody endocarp surrounded by a fibrous, fleshy pulp, which 
contains a large percentage of oil. The seed contains an oleaginous 
kernel which is exported to Europe under the name palmiste, or palm-nut 
oil. The orange-colored oil from the pulp is known simply as palm oil, 
and this is seen in Europe only in the solid state and is used in making 
soap. The other oil, which is white, is used in making very fine soaps. 
(Adapted from Capus and Bojs, Les Produits Coloniauz, p. 294.) . 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48633. = 
51719. EUuTERPE ACUMINATA (Willd.) Wendl. Phcnicacez. Palm, 

(Oenocarpus utilis Klotzch.) 

A graceful spineless palm from tropical South America, with a trunk 
36 feet tall, terminated by about 10 pinnate fronds 7 or 8 feet long. 
The black, roundish fruits are fleshy and about half an inch in diameter, 
(Adapted from Linnaea, vol. 20, p. 447.) 
51720. LATANIA COMMERSONII Gmel. Phoenicacee. Palm. 

A palm from the island of Mauritius which reaches a height of 30 to 
40 feet, with lightly spiny, fan-shaped leaves marked with red in young 
trees. The leaves are used by the natives in making fans, hats, mats, 
etc. (Adapted from Grisard and Vanden-Berghe, Les Palmiers Utiles 


p. 103.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45960. | 
51721. LATANIA LODDIGESII Mart. Phcenicaces. Palm, | 


A very robust palm, native to Mauritius, up to 50 feet in height. The 
hairy leafstalks are 3 to 4 feet long, and the blades of the whitish fan 
shaped leaves are 3 to 5 feet in length. This species is cultivated 
throughout the Tropics and when young makes a very decorative pot | 
plant. (Adapted from Rock, Ornamental Plants of Haicaii, p. 33.) . 


51722. LATANIA VERSCHAFFELTII Lem, Phecenicacer. Palm. | 


A palm 40 feet in height with densely tomentose petioles 5 to 8 fe at 
long, spiny on the young plants. The pale-green leaves are about 5 feet 
in diameter, with divisions 24 feet long and 2 inches wide. This palm 
grows abundantly on the island of Rodriguez, east of Mauriti S. 
(Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, third series, vol. 31, p. 140.) : 
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51723. LicuaLa RUMPHI Blume. Pheenicacez. Palm. 


A rather showy dwarf fan palm grown for its peculiar habit and hand- 
some foliage. The slender stem bears a crown of long-petioled roundish 
leaves, 3 feet or more in diameter, with 12 to 15 segments. The simply 
branched spadix, 4 or 5 feet long, bears the small ellipsoid fruits.. Native 
to Celebes and Borneo. (Adapted from Blume, Rumphia, vol. 2, p.. 41.) 


51724. MARTINEZIA EROSA Linden. Pheenicacee. Palm. 


’ A rather small South American palm, covered throughout with long 
needlelike spines. The pinnate leaves consist of a few pairs of narrowish 
leaflets at the base with a pair of ,broader ones at the apex, which is 
truncate and ragged. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 1872, p. 
1296.) 


51725. NENGA SCHEFFERIANA Beccari. Phcenicacez. Palm. 
A graceful spineless rather small Malayan palm with long-stemmed pin- 

nate leaves and ellipsoid fruits about an inch in length. (Adapted from 

Annales, Jardin Botanique de Buitenzorg, vol. 2, p. 84.) 

51726. ONCOSPERMA FILAMENTOSUM Blume. Pheoenicacee. Palm. 


An elegant palm with a trunk 30 to 40 feet high, distinctly annulate 
and armed, and with a thick, graceful crown. The pinnate leaves are 
10 to 12 feet long, with pinnxz about a foot in length. This palm is 
common on the borders of the paddy swamps in the Malay Peninsula. 
(Adapted from Calcutia Journal of Natural History, vol. 5, p. 464.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49548. 
51727. PANDANUS ATROCARPUS Griffith. Pandanacee. Screw pine. 


A tree 40 to 60 feet high and about 6 inches in diameter, with linear 
acuminate dark-green leaves 20 feet long and 4 inches wide. The fra- 
grant white spikes are 4 to 6 inches long and the fruits an inch long. 
The leaves are used for making coverings for carts, for screens, hats, 
ete. (Adapted from Ridley, Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Pen- 
insula, pt. 2, p. 230.) 

51728. PANDANUS FURCATUS Roxb. Pandanacee. Screw pine. 


One of the most ornamental of the screw pines, attaining a height of 
about 5 meters, with dark-green, linear, spiny leaves, 3 or 4 or more 
meters long, gracefully arching and somewhat spirally arranged. The 
whitish gray inflorescence emits a very agreeable odor. Native to the 
East Indies. (Adapted from Revue Horticole, vol. 51, p. 290.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 39652. 
51729. PANDANUS LABYRINTHICUS Kurz. Pandanacee. Screw pine. 


A shrub 15 to 20 feet. high, with erect-spreading branches, and a 
slender, warty trunk which sends out stiltlike, intricate aerial roots. 
The somewhat leathery linear leaves, 4 to 6 feet long, are shining above, 
with the margins and midribs densely spiny with curving white spines. 
The drupes are shining olive green, becoming golden. Native to the 
East Indies. (Adapted from Miquel, Annales Musei Botanici Lugduno- 


 Batavi, vol. 2, p. 53.) 


51730. PANDANUS POLYCEPHALUS Lam. Pandanacee. Screw pine. 
An East Indian screw pine with leaves about 3 feet long and 2 inches 
wide. The natives eat the young snow-white leaves, which are tender 
and sweet, and also the unopened flower heads. (Adapted from Heyne, 
Nuttige Planten van Nederlandsch-Indié, vol. 1, p. 29.) 
51731. PANDANUS TECTORIUS Parkins, Pandanacez. Screw pine. 
A small tree with a trunk which usually begins to branch very low, 
the branches bending nearly to the ground; the leaves are long, sword- 


_ Shaped, armed with spines on the margins and keel, and of great tex- 


tile strength. The tree is native to Oceanica and was introduced 
into Guam probably at a very early date. In the latter place the na- 


tives plant this. species in hedges, where it serves the double purpose 


of a fence and a source of material for cordage, mats, hats, and bags. 
(Adapted from Safford, Useful Plants of Guam, p. 344.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51138. 
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51732. PANDANUS VANDERMEESCHIT Balf. f. Pandanacee. Screw pine. 


This screw pine is from the island of Mauritius and becomes 15 feet 
or more in height, with two side branches extending to about 8 feet 
from the main trunk. The stiff suberect leaves are 2 or 8 feet long, with 
strong, red spines. The triangular-round fruits are borne on the side 
branches and are about 9 inches long. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle, third series, vol. 18, p. 237.) ; 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 9726. . 
51733 and 51734. PHoENTX RECLINATA Jacq. Pheenicacer. Palm, 

A bushy or arborescent palm found native in the coastal districts 
of South Africa, where it somet*mes becomes as much as 40 feet in 
height. The reclinate pinnate leaves are 6 to 9 feet long, with 30 to 
50 pairs of leaflets. The elongate berries, about half an inch long, 
are yellowish when ripe, with a sweetish pulp. (Adapted from 
Marloth, Flora of South Africa, vol. 4, p. 49.) 

51733. A form with large seeds, over an inch long. 
51734. A form with seeds only half an inch long. 

Fer previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 23424. 

51735. PINANGA KUHLII Blume. Phcenicacee. Palm, 

A stout, rapid-growing palm, native to the lower altitudes of western 
Java, becoming 16 to 25 feet high, with annulate stems 2 inches in diam- 
eter, reddish when young, and. beautiful terminal fronds with pinnate 
blades 4 feet long and half as wide. This is one of the hardiest species of 
Pinanga known. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, third series, vol. 


2 via alt — 


31, p. 97.) a 
For previous introduction, see S, P. I. No. 49554. 
51736. PrycHANDRA GLAUCA Scheff. Pheenicacez. Palm. 


A rather small East Indian palm with a slender trunk and very graceful — 
pinnate fronds up to 12 feet in length; the longest pinne are 23 feet. 
The spadix, borne at right angles to the trunk, is 3 feet long, witha reddish - 
covering at the base, and the fruits are rcund and reddish. mete 
from Annales du Jardin Botanique de Buitenzorg, vol. 1, p. 160.) 

51737. RHOPALOBLASTE HEXANDRA Scheff. Phoenicacez. Palme 

A slender East Indian palm of medium height, with somewhat drooping — 
pinnate fronds 3 or 4 feet lcng, composed of a large number of lanceolate 
pinns diminishing in size toward the summit and base of the frond. 
(Adapted from Annales du Jardin Botanique de Buitenzorg, vol. 1, p. 156.) 
51738. SEAFORTHIA ELEGANS R. Br. Pheenicacee. Palm™ 

An elegant palm, native to the southern coast of Australia and the 
neighboring islands. It becomes 80 feet in height, with dark-green pinnate 
fronds up to 15 feet in length, and bears small oval berries which a’ 


fibrous in texture. (Adapted from Flore des Serres, vol. 20, p. 93.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 88540. 
51739. TILMIA CARYOTAEFOLIA (H. B. K.) O. F. Cook. Phoenicacer. 4 
(Martinezia caryotaefolia H. B. K.) Palm. 
A small but graceful palm, native to tropical South America, becoming — 
30 feet in height. The erect stem is slightly swollen at the base and is” 
clearly ringed; these rings are armed with stiff black slender spines 2) 
or 8 inches long. The bright-green terminal pinnate fronds are 4 to 5 
feet long, spreading, and drooping. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical 
Magazine, pl. 6854.) 
‘For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 25944. 


51740. Aronia ARBUTIFOLIA (L.) Pers. Malacee. 
(Pyrus arbutifolia L. f.) 
From Atlanta, Ga. Seeds purchased from Otto Katzenstein & Co. Re- 
ceived December 18, 1920. 3 
Native North American shrub, very showy in late fall and winter, with its” 
brilliant red fruits and scarlet leaves. Grows wild from New York to Ohio, 
Arkansas, and Florida. i" 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44879. 
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Al. Zizieuvs spina-curisti (L.) Willd. Rhamnacee. 


a From Haifa, Syria. Seeds presented by Amram Khazanoff, Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association. Received November 11, 1920. 


“Fruit of Ziziphus spina-christi, locally known as sidr, which you may find 
orth while experimenting with as a stock for the jujube.” (Khazanoff.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44361. 


1742. Acrocomia scLERocARPA Mart. Phcenicacez. 
Macauba palm. 


_ From Lavras, Minas Geraes, Brazil. Seeds presented by Escola Agricola. 
_ Received November 15, 1920. 


t The gru gru, an exceedingly handsome palm, native to Trinidad and very 
opmmon there. It is tall growing, with a single stem about 1 foot in diameter, 
entricose, with long black spines all over the stem, and a handsome head of 
ary fine foliage; the leaves, 9 to 12 feet long, are gracefully drooping. The 
bundant round fruits are yellowish brown and 2 inches in diameter. The 
Ip of the fruits and kernels of the seeds are edible, and a valuable oil is ob- 
ained from the latter. Handsome walking sticks are made from the stems. 
Adapted from the Journal of the Board of Agriculture of British Guiana, vol. 
2, p. 271.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 37382. 


743. PRUNUS BOKHARIENSIS Royle. Amygdalacee. Plum. 


- From Shahjahanpur, United Provinces, India. Seeds presented by N. L. 
Rockey, district superintendent. Received November 20, 1920. 


“Plum seed which I hope may be of some use, although I suppose that Cali- 
fol rn ia plums may have been derived from them. . I do not know whether these 
7Ol uld make prunes or not. They are certainly sweet enough.” (Rockey.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43988. 
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is to 51747. Aconirum spp. Ranunculacee. Monkshood. 


_ From Edinburgh, Scotland. Seeds presented by Dr. Isaac Bayley Balfour, 
_ director, Royal Botanic Garden. Received November 23, 1920. 


51744, Aconrrum rerox Wall. 


A plant with an erect stem 3 to 6 feet high, rounded, palmately trifid 
leaves cut into irregularly indented lobes. The large pale-blue flowers 
are in a terminal dense-flowered raceme. The mass of the root sold by 
_ Indian druggists as aconite is derived from this species. The active prin- 
_iple in the root is an alkaloid, pseudoaconitine. It is used as a narcotic 

_ sedative, as an external application for neuralgia, ete., and internally 
Chiefly in the treatment of chronic intermittent fevers. (Adapted from 
_ Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Plants of India, vol. 1, p. 87, and Na- 
tional Standard Dispensatory, p. 98.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38993. 
_ 51745. AconiITUM FISCHERI Reichenb. 


‘ As a garden plant this is at once one of the best, and well worth grow- 
_ing in any collection of hardy plants. The growth reaches 4 to 6 feet, 
, terminated by a fine panicle of large, showy pale-blue flowers. It is an 
_ autumn-flowering species from Siberia and Kamchatka. 
a Medicinally, this plant is known as Japanese aconite and is imported 
; quite largely into Europe, frequently finding its way to the United States. 
The Japanese aconite contains as its active constituent an alkaloid called 
- japaconitine, which is now generally believed to be identical with aconi- 
tine (the alkaloid in A. napellus). (Adapted from Flora and Sylva, vol. 
hon 1, and National Standard Dispensatory, pp. 98 and 101.) 


_ 51746. AcoNITUM SEPTENTRIONALE Koelle. 


_ A plant native to the Himalayas from Chitral to Kumaon, mostly in 
forests, locally abundant at altitudes of 5,000 to 12,000 feet in Kashmir. 
The root is perennial, elongate; the stem erect, 3 to 6 feet high, much 
_ branched. The flowers are pale yellow or dull purple, with a short-beaked 
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51744 to 51747—Continued. 4 


helmet which has a long cylindrical dorsal prominence. This species: als 
yields much of the aconite of European commerce. (Adapted red 
Kirtikar, Indian Medicinal Plants, vol. 1, p. 10.) 


51747. ACONITUM VARIEGATUM IL. 


A large plant reaching 1.5 meters in height, found in certain humic 
forests of the Swiss Alps, and bearing from July to September beautiful 
blue flowers often streaked with white. The upper sepal is the shape of a 
helmet and at least twice as tall as wide. At the base of each flower 
stalk the plant usually bears two or three adventitious roots swollen inte 
tubercles. ‘The tubers are smaller than those of A. napellus (the officinal 
variety of aconite), but closely resemble small specimens of it. (Adapted 
from Bonnier, Flore Complete Illustrée en Couleurs de France, Suisse, et 
Belgique, vol. 1, p. 39.) 


51748 to 51750. 


From Ness, Neston, England. Seeds presented by A. K. Bulley. Redeienl 
November 24, 1920. 


51748. ANDROSACE COCCINEA Franch. Primulacez. 


“The scarlet androsace. Not hardy, will need a greenhouse in winter? 
dies after flowering, but makes good seed if it is allowed to flower in the 
open.” (Bulley.) . 


51749. GENTIANA Sp. Gentianacesze. Gentian, 


Received as Gentiana farreri, for which a place of publication has not 
yet been found. 


51750. MECONOPSIS PSEUDOINTEGRIFOLIA Prain. Papaveracez. 


A biennial with huge flowers of a delightful citron color touched wit n § 
green. It differs from M. integrifolia in having the flowers on a common 


& 
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stalk, 
51751. Ficus carica L. Moracee. 4+ ob 
From Austin, Tex. Plants presented by F. T. Ramsey. Received November 
26, 1920. 


“The Ramsey fig. This has proved to be the best we have ever seen. One 
cutting bore 81 figs seven months after planting. Every cutting planted in 
March will bear figs by fall.” (Ramsey-) 


51752. Maus GLAUCESCENS Rehder. Malacee. Wild crab apple. 
(Pyrus glaucescens Bailey.) 7 . 

From Rochester, N. Y. Trees presented by John Dunbar, Department of 
Parks. Received November 30, 1920. | 
“Seedlings of WM. glaucescens, perhaps 4 years old, which have large deep. 
roots. They will, I think, suit your purpose for stock plants. When in bloom 
it is a beautiful ornamental plant.” (Dunbar.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. 49036. 


51753 to 51758. | 
From Richmond, Victoria, Australia. Seeds presented by F. H. Bakem | 
through Harlan P. Kelsey, Salem, Mass. Received December 7, 1920. 
51753 and 51754. CALLITRIS CUPRESSIFORMIS Vent. Pinacee. | 
51753. Received as a “variety of Mumray pine” without further | 
description. | 
An elegant, moderate-sized cypresslike tree, native to Australia, 
introduced and acclimatized at Hakgala Gardens, Ceylon, where 
it bears seeds freely. Very ornamental for lawns, etc., and goo 1 
for timber, fuel, ete. (Adapted from Macmillan, Handbook oj 
Tropical Gardening and Planting, pp. 400 and 454.) L 

For previcus introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 51282. 
51754. Received simply as “ oe pine,” apparently the typical 

form. 
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3 to 51758—Continued. 


81756. -CANDOLLEA GRAMINIFOLIA (Swartz) F. Muell. Candolleacezx. 
bide. (Stylidium graminifolium Swartz.) 


q “ Steger plant.” (Baker.) 

“ An interesting tufted plant with scapes of large, beautiful rose-lilac 

flowers and beautiful narrow swordlike leaves, very glabrous, 5 to 8 

- inches long, the outermost gracefully recurved. (Adapted from Le Jardin 

bevleuriste, vol. 3, p. 286.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44324. 

51756. EucALYPTUS ALPINA Lindl. Myrtacee. 

A scrambling small tree with stringy bark, coriaceous leaves almost 
greasy in luster, fugose buds, and fruits wh‘ch though smaller than those 
of FE. muelleri have some resemblance to them. The tree is confined to the 
highest parts of the Grampians (Victoria). (Adapted from Maiden, 
Critical Revision of the Genus Eucalyptus, vol. 1, p. 259, and vol. 3, p. 
163.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49860. 

51757 and 51758. KENNEDIA MONOPHYLLA Vent. Fabaceer. 

. (Hardenbergia monophylla Benth.) 

; g 51757. “The purple native sarsaparilla from Panton Hill District.” 

| (Baker.) 

a An ornamental Australian vine, with solitary obtuse leaflets up 
to 4 inches in length and numerous violet or rose-purple flowers 
borne in twos or threes in racemes. (Adapted from Maiden, Flow- 
ering Plants and Ferns of New South Wales, pt. 1, p. 55.) 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 45790. 

51758. ‘ Variety fruticosa.” 


1759 to 51761. Manorrera rprca L. Anacardiacer. Mango. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. M. W. Docters van Leeu- 
_ +wen, director, Botanic Garden. Received December 11, 1920. Quoted 
notes by the director. 

- 51759. “ Variety aroemanis.” 51761. ‘ Variety madoe.”’ 
51760. “Variety golek.” 


762. ADONIS VERNALIS L. Ranunculacee. 


- From Paris, France, Seeds purchased from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. 
Received December 14, 1920. 


A. fine perennial reaching a height of 2 feet and bearing glistening yellow 
ssoms, in full sun often measuring 3 to 4 inches across. The entire plant 
ms tains about 10 per cent of aconitic acid, which is used in medicine_as a sub- 
tute for digitalis to slow the action of the heart, increase the force of the 
oa. beat, and increase the blood pressure. (Adapted from Gardening I veins 
ne ed, Vol. 29, p. 146, and National Standard Dispensatory, p. 104.) 


1763 and 51764. 


ian Bogota, Colombia. Seeds collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
_ Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received De- 
- eember 3, 1920. :. 

51763. Hy Locereus sp. Cactaceex. Cactus. 
bs “(No, 510a. Bogota, Colombia. October 24, 1920.) Pitahaya blanca 
(white pitahaya), from the Bogota market. A rare edible-fruited cactus 
_ cultivated in Cundinamarca, probably at altitudes of 4,000 to 5,000 feet. 
_ ‘The fruits are.elliptic and rather slender in outline, about 4 inches long, 
light yellow externally, containing within a quantity of white, translu- 
- cent flesh in which small black seeds are embedded. The flavor and 
quality of the fruit are rather better than those of other pitahayas I 
have seen.” (Popenoe.) 


~ 13523234 
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51763 and 51764—Continued. =: S t 
51764. RuBUS MACROCARPUS Benth. Rosacerx. Colombian berry 


“(No. 509a. Bogota, Colombia. October 24, 1920.) The Colombian 
berry .or giant blackberry of Colombia (Spanish, mora or mora de Cas 
tilla). From El Penon, on the road between Sibate and Fusagasuga, Cun 
dinamarca. Seeds from unusually large and fine fruits of the giant black- 
wees of which seeds and plants have been sent in under previou is 
numbers.” 


For description, see S. P. I. Nos. 51401 and 51706. 


51765 to 51768. 


From Bangkok, Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received December 3, 
1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. : 


51765. Borok TETRAGONOLOBA (L.) Kuntze. Fabacer. Goa bean. 
(Psophocarpus tetragonolobus DC.) 


* No. 28. A bean with four-winged pods, which are borne in great abun 
dance. They are-collected while quite green and cooked like string beans. | 
I have eaten this vegetable and found it very delicious, better than the | 
green string bean. Cultivated in Malaya.” a 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49711. 


51766. CANARIUM sp. Balsameacez. 


“No. 23. Native to China and sold in the markets at Sithadore The 
seed is edible, like the pili nut of the Philippines.” 4 


51767. CaRapa GUIANENSIS Aubl. Meliacez. | Crabwood tree. 


“No. 4. A tall tree with large leaves and large globose fruits contain- — 
ing many angular and variably shaped fawn-colored seeds. It is known . 
as the crab-oil tree and is a native of Guiana and tropical Africa. It is © 
cultivated in Singapore.” . 


This tree, which has large ovate lanaiews bears triangular nutlike fruits, 
ripening in June, July, and August ; when crushed these exude a rich oi S| 
This oil appears to be equal in lubricating value to ordinary machine oil, 
and it should be utilized. The cakes from which the oil has been ex- | 
pressed might serve as cattle feed. The tree grows in commercial quan- 4 
tities throughout the lower Amazon regions. The wood excels mahogany. 
(Adapted from Lange, Lower Amazon, pp. 11, 406, and 461.) J 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 44711. 


51768. CoLEUS ROTUNDIFOLIUS (Poir.) Cheval. and Perr. Menthacee. 
(C. tuberosus A. Rich.) 


“No. 13. This labiate is now cultivated in the Malay Peninsula as at 
substitute for potatoes. The tubers are produced.in abundance, but are 
small and thin skinned. Plants grown from tubers will produce no | 
tubers the first year, but when planted from cuttings of the green portion © 
of the stem they will produce tubers in five months. The tubers are | 
fully mature when the leaves begin to drop.” 4 

~ { 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 20427. 


517769. Lanstum pomesticum Jack: Meliacee. Langsat. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. J. C. Konjnesberiaay “4 
director, Botanic Garden. Numbered May, 1921. 

An erect symmetrical tree, native to the Malay Archipelago, 35 to 40 feet 
high, with pinnate leaves composed of five to seven leaflets 4 to 8 inches onal 
The velvety, straw-colored fruits, 1 to 2 inches in diameter, in clusters of 5 to" 
30, have delicious white aromatic subacid flesh and are usually eaten out ¢ 0 
hand, but are also of culinary value. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47230. 


i 
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1770. DiaiumM LAuRINUM Baker. Cesalpiniacee. 


_ From Bangkok, Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 

_ plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Decem- 
J ‘ber 3, 1920. 
“No. 27. A leguminous tree, with edible fruits, native to Malaya.” (Rock.) 
An erect, unarmed tree, native to Malakka, with oblong, rigidly coriaceous 
aflets, 4 to 5 inches long, glossy above. The copious, obscure flowers are in 
mple terminal and axillary panicles. The black 1-seeded pod is fragile, 
pundish, 1 ineh deep, and thinly coated with grayish brown down. The seed 
3 as large as a bean. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 2, 
269.) 


51771. Manerrera 1npica L. Anacardiacee. Mango. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. J. C. Koningsberger, 
_ director, Botanic Garden. Received October 15, 1920. 

“A mango grown near Surabaya, Java, which has fruits more than 12 inches 
mg, of good quality.” (David Fairchild.) 


61772 to 51777. 

From Bangkok, Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received December 3, 
W 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. 

51772. FLACOURTIA RUKAM Zoll. and Mor. Flacourtiacee. 


‘ “No. 30. A handsome tree with small edible berries which make a fine 

--preserve. Native to Malaya.” 

An unarmed tree with pubescent young branches, glabrous coriaceous 
leaves 3 to 5 inches long and 1} to 2 inches wide, and 4-flowered umbels. 
The tree is much cultivated for its fruits, the size of a large cherry. 
(Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 1, p. 192.) 


51773. HyYDNOCARPUS ANTHELMINTHICA Pierre. Flacourtiacer. 
“No. 31. The Siamese chaulmoogra tree.” 


A vigorous tree, 10 to 20 meters high, with graceful furrowed branches; 

: entire, coriaceous leaves, 10 to 30 centimeters long, pale yellowish above, 

shining below ; and two to three, few-flowered, unilateral racemes of rose- 

colored or purple flowers. The fruit is large. round, 8 centimeters in 

_ diameter, and contains about 80 grayish, nearly ovate seeds. The seeds 

and the oil expressed from them have been used by the Chinese for three 

- centuries for skin diseases. The tree is called false chaulmoogra by 

European pharmacists. (Adapted from Bulletin, Société Botanique de 
_ Prance, vol. 55, p. 523.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48228. 
51774. MANGIFERA opoRATA Griffith. Anacardiacer. 


“No. 32. A large tree with edible green fruits larger than the ordinary 
mangos, with a very strong odor. Sold on the market in Singapore.” 


“This interesting relative of the cultivated mango is indigenous to the 
island of Malakka, the home of most of the species of Mangifera. At 

_ Singapore it is called kuwini. The name bumbum appears to be applied to 
5 it in Java. It is a tall tree, said to attain a height of 80 to 100 feet, the 

trunk and crown resembling those of M. indica. It is glabrous throughout 
or very obscurely pubescent on the panicle; the leaves are 6 to 12 inches 
- long and 2 to 4 ‘inches broad. The odorous flesh-colored flowers are one- 
fourth of an inch broad; the petals three times as long as the refiexed 
greenish sepals, which are suffused with blood red. The fruit is oblong, 
yellow-green, spotted with yellow, offensive in odor, but with yellow 
fibrous pulp of sweet flavor and lacking any taste of turpentine, which 
is so frequent in inferior forms of M. indica. The stone is compressed and 
fibrous. While perhaps of not great value for its fruit, this species pos- . 
sesses considerable interest as a possible stock for the mango and for 
breeding experiments. In the region where it is found the fruit is said 
# to be eaten by the natives, but not by Huropeans.” (Popenoe.) 
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51772 to 517'77—Continued. 


51775. MeRRILLIA CALOXYLON (Ridley) Swingle. Rutacez. > Katinga 
(Murraya caloxylon Ridley.) 


“No. 26. :A tree with large citronlike, somewhat woody fruit. The 
seeds are embedded in a thick resinous substance which may be of eco- 
nomic importance. The seeds germinate readily.” : 


The katinga, a tree of considerable size, native to southern Siam and 
Upper Perak, is famous in the Malay Peninsula for its beautiful wood, 
which is light yellow, ornamented with dark-brown streaks and stains, © 
fairly hard in texture, and takes a good polish. The large yellowish 
green flowers are borne in small panicles; the thin, bright deep-green 
leaves, 8 inches long, have 13 leaflets and a flattened winged rachis. 
The fresh fruits are subglobose, 70 to 80 millimeters in diameter, nearly — 
smooth, gray-green, with a leathery pericarp 10 to 12 millimeters thick 
with irregular branched lacunz filled with resinous gum. The five to 
six locules, divided by cartilaginous solid walls 3 to 4 millimeters thick, 
are filled with a transparent jellylike gum surrounding the seeds. It 
is possible that this species would be worthy of cultivation as an orna- 
mental plant. (Adapted from Philippine Journal of Science, vol. 13, 
p. 338.) 
51776. ONcOSPERMA HoRRIDUM (Griffith) Scheff. Phoenicacez. Palm, ts 


“No. 20. The nibung, a very ornamental palm 80 feet high, which 
grows usually in swampy forests. The trunk is covered with spines; the 
wood is used for the manufacture of walking sticks.” 

A tree with an armed trunk and few, spreading leaves, 14 to 16 feet 
long, bearing very narrow, acuminate, spreading, coriaceous leaflets 2 tod 
feet long. There are two complete acutely margined spathes—the inner 
cuspidate, the outer 1 to 14 feet long and armed. The purplish black 
fruit is borne on pendulous ‘Siadix branches 2 to 3 feet long. (Adapt 
from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 6, p. 418.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49549. ‘ere | 
51777. ONCOSPERMA TIGILLARIA (Jack) Ridley. Phcenicacez. Palme 


“No. 21. A palm similar to Oncosperma horridum [S. P. 1. No. 51776 
(Rock’s No. 20)], but much more graceful. It also occurs in Swampy 
forests.” } 

A very elegant palm, 30 to 40 feet high, distinctly annulate, armed, 
with a thick graceful crown. The pinnate leaves are 10 to 12 feet long, 
the pinnze 2 feet long, pendulous, coriaceous, ferruginous scurfy, bearing — 
on the under side scales attached by their middle. The globose berries, 
the size of a carbine bullet, are borne on pendulous, purplish sanguine 
ous spadix branches. The two spathes are boat-shaped and stout, the 
outer is green, covered here and there with whitish ferruginous scurf anc 
armed on the outer surface. The inner spathe is almost unarmed, more 
scurfy, and velvety to the touch. The trunk is much used for making 
posts. Native to borders of paddy swamps in Malakka and in forests 
in Lainear. (Adapted from Calcutta Journal of Natural History, vol. 5, | 
p. 465.) 


51778. Zea mays L. Poacez. Corn. 
From Marseille, France. Seeds presented by Mr. Stieljés, Institut Colonial 

de Marseille, through Dr. P. J. S. Cramer. Received October 5, 1920. . 

“A curious variety of corn with a small cob and small cream-colored grains, 
Which is said to be very productive.” (Cramer.) 3 
51779 and 51780. Coryius coturna L. Betulacez. 
Turkish hazel. 


From Rochester, N. Y. Seeds presented by John Dunbar, assistant superin-— 
tendent, Department of Parks,, through R. EH. Horsey, Highland ro 
Greenhouses. Received October 25, 1920. | 
51779. The Constantinople nut is a vigorous, free-growing tree, up to 

60 feet in height, with a stout trunk, more or less horizontal branches, 
a 


‘ 
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79 and 51780—Continued. 
i heart-shaped, glossy green leaves 5 inches long, and small hard-shelled 
nuts inclosed in fleshy, hairy, green involucres. (Adapted from Gar- 
_ ~~ «~deners’ Chronicle, third series, val. 40, p. 256.) 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49194. 
51780. Variety pyramidalis. A form of more compact, conelike habit. 


51781 to 51785. 
From Coban, Guatemala, Seeds presented by Gustav Helmrich. Received 
<i November 2, 1920. ' 
_ 51781. Panicum GLuTINosUM Swartz. Poacee. Grass. 
“A grass growing in woods from Cuba and Mexico to southern Brazil, 
originally described from Jamaica. In Brazil called ‘ graminha do matte’ 
and considered the best of shade Lh In the West Indies known as 
‘ginger grass’ and ‘burr.’”% (C. V. Piper.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No, 49450. 
51782. PANICUM LAXUM Swartz. Poacez. Grass. 
A more or less spreading grass with simple or sparingly branched culms 
40 to 100 centimeters high. Native to the savannas and open woods of 
Mexico, the West Indies, and south to Paraguay. (Adapted from Contri- 
butions from the National Herbarium, vol. 15, p. 115.) 
For prev_ous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38041. 
51783. PASPALUM HUMBOLDTIANUM Fluegge. Poacez. Grass. 
“A handsome perennial grass producing strong scaly rootstocks, with 
tufted culms, 40 to 80 centimeters high, erect from a woody, decum- 
bent base. The nodes are densely bearded with upwardly appressed 
white hairs; the flat, spread'ng blades, 8 to 18 centimeters long and 8 to 
15 millimeters wide, are slightly narrowed toward the base into a stiff 
point. The margins are usually stiffly fringed with hairs, and the panicles, 
10 to 15 centimeters long, are of pale, lax, spread‘ng spikelets, beautifully 
fringed with long white glistening hairs. Native to rocky ground on the 
highlands from central Mexico to Argentina.” (Agnes Chase.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51096. 


51784. PENNISETUM DURUM Beal. Poacee. Grass. 
“Kul-aj (reed of cow). Very good fodder, native to Guatemala.” 

(Helmrich.) 

51785. RHYNCHOSPORA sp. Cyperacee. : Sedge. 

 “€ok-see (little cutting grass).” (Helmrich.) 
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From Bogota, Gétombia: Seeds collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received No- 
_ vember 10, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 

_ 51786. Beraria PHILLYREAEFOLIA Benth. Ericacex. 

_ “(No. 488a. October 14, 1920. Herb. No. 1152.) From the mountains 
near Sibate, Cundinamarea, at an altitude of about 9,000 feet. A 
- bushy shrub about 5 feet high, with handsome tubular flowers, deep 
_ rose-pink in color and about 1 inch in length.” 

_ 51787. Berrperis ricirrouia H. B. K. Berberidacez. Barberry. 
-—-“(No. 492a. October 14, 1920. Herb. No, 1118.) From the mountains 
near Sibate, Cundinamarca, at an altitude of about 9,000 feet. A thorny 
- shrub about 6 feet high, with small leaves, small deep-yellow flowers, 
- and oval black fruits about one-fourth of an inch long. An attractive 
- ornamental shrub, recommended for trial in the South and on the Pa- 
 ¢ific coast.” 

Pi 51788. Itex sp. Aquifoliacez. 

.s u “(No. 494a. October 14, 1920. Herb. No. 1151.) From Sibate, Cundi- 
. _ namarea, altitude about 8,600 feet. A small tree wild in this region and 
considered worthy of trial as an ornamental plant. It has oval leaves 
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51792 and 51793. 


From Darwin, Northern Territory, Australia. Seeds presented by C. 


pelago to Australia.” (C. V. Piper.) . | 
51794 to 51801. 

From Bogota, Colombia. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Hx- 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received No- | 
vember 18, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. af 
51794. AMmyYG6EDALUS PERSICA L. Amygdalacez. ‘Peach. | 
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ripe, almost black. They are used locally for making ink. Test 
Florida and on the Pacific coast.” 


51789. MuvrTISIA CLEMATIS L. f. Asteracez. 


“(No. 487a. October 14, 1920. Herb. No. 1145.) A climbing plant 
wild and cultivated around the edges of the sabana of Bogota, at alti 
tudes of 8,500 to 9,500 feet. It reaches a height of about 20 feet. Its 
foliage is graceful in appearance, of a grayish green color, and the 
bright-crimson flowers, which suggest small single dahlias in appéar- 
ance, are about 2 inches in diameter. I believe the plant is one worthy 
of cultivation in California and Florida, where it will probably sue- 
ceed.” | 
51790. VAcCINIUM FLORIBUNDUM H. B..K. Vacciniacee. 

“(No. 490a, October 14, 1920. Herb. No. 1155.) From the moun- 
tains near Sibate, Cundinamarca, at an altitude of about 9,400 feet. A 
small shrub, compact and bushy in habit, about 5 feet high, with fine 
leaves and small rose-pink tubular flowers.” 
51791. VicriA ANDICOLA H. B. K. Fabacez. 

“(No. 489a. October 14, 1920. Herb. No. 1153.) A small, slender 
climber, reaching a height of 8 or 10 feet, with delicate foliage and pea- 
shaped, bright-blue flowers about half an inch broad. From the nou 
tains near Sibate, Cundinamarca, at an altitude of 9,400 feet. For tria 
in California and Florida and perhaps in the North as an annual.” 


. 


Allen, curator, Botanic Garden. Received November 11, 1920. ¥ 
51792. ANDROPOGON BOMBYCINUS R. Br. Poacez. Grass. S. 
“Native grass, 4 to 5 feet high.” (Allen.) 
“An erect perennial grass, native to Australia, growing to a height i 
2 or 8 feet, becoming rather harsh in texture when mature. The herbage 
is lemon scented, but readily grazed by animals when young. The gra 
is very conspicuous when in bloom, on account of the silvery white heads, | 
This grass grows in various soil ie even in drifting sands, and will 
endure much heat and drought.” (C. V. Piper.) | 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 17035. : 
51793. PoLLINIA ARTICULATA Trin. Poacez. Grass. 
“An annual wiry delicate grass of secondary value as pasture. Wide 
distributed in Asia from China to India and throughout the Malay archi | 


(Prunus persica Stokes.) © $ 

“(No. 499a. October 14, 1920.) Seeds of duraz 2no, or peach: The com- | | 
mon seedling white clingstone grown in the vicinity of Anolaima, Cundi- | 
namarca, and elsewhere on the upper slopes of the escarpment, at alti- | 
tudes of 6,000 to 7,000 feet. This is a very inferior fruit, and the seeds | 


are intended to be grown for testing as stock plants.” é | 
51795. BERBERIS QUINDUENSIS H. B. K. Berberidaces. Barberry. 


“(No. 500a. October 14, 1920. Herb. No. 1154.) Seeds of tachuelo, 
from El Penon, near Sibate, Cundinamarca; aititude, 9,300 feet. | 
arborescent shrub or small tree, up to 20 feet high, with small, stiff 
spiny, hollylike leaves, small, golden-yellow, fragrant flowers, and o 
blue-black berries about an inch long. An attractive thing, particularl 
when in bloom. For trial as an ornamental plant.” F 
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51796. BrowNEA GRANDICEPS Jacq. Czsalpiniacee. 


“(No. 497a. October 14, 1920.) Seeds of a magnificent flowering tree, 
’ native to the Magdalena Valley in Colombia. These seeds are from 
'  Guaduas, Cundinamarca, altitude about 3,300 feet. 

“The tree is not large—about 20 feet in height—but it produces flame- 
searlet flowers in compact clusters (they could almost be termed heads) 
6 to 8 inches long and broad. While this plant is tropical, the fact that 
it is grown at Guaduas makes me think that it may succeed in southern 
Florida.” - 


_. 51797. Deimys winter! Forst. Magnoliacee. Ganelo. 


“(No. 505. October 25,1920. Herb. No. 1109.) Plants of palo de aji. 
From El Penon, near Sibate, Cundinamarca ; altitude, 9,300 feet. A small 
tree, reaching a height of 18 feet. The leaves are long and slender, bright 
green above and silvery below. The flowers, which are produced in clus- 
ters about 6 inches broad, are individually an inch in diameter, double, 
pure white, and faintly fragrant. When crushed the leaves have a spicy 
odor. - This is an ornamental tree worthy of trial in the lower South 
and on the Pacific coast.” 


_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42869. 
51798. LuPpINUS CRUCKSHANKSIL Hook. Fabacez. Lupine. 


“ €No. 496a. October 14, 1920. Herb. No. 1150.) Seeds of chocho. 

From a garden on the oad between Sibate and El Penon; altitude, about 
9,400 feet. Several species of lupine ure known in Cundinamarca under 
this common name. Some are wild, some cultivated. The one repre- 
sented by these seeds is a handsome half-woody shrub, a favorite garden 
plant on the sabana of Bogota. It reaches a height of about 6 feet and 
is usually broad and bushy in habit. Above the attractive foliage rise 
numerous spikes of varicolored pealike flowers. The predominant colors 
are blue, lilac, white, and yellow. 

< “To my mind, this is a plant well worth cultivating in the United 

_  $tates. In California and Florida it will probably grow as a perennial. 

It seems to me that it might be possible to cultivate it elsewhere as an 

annual.” 


: For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 51566. 
51799. TrsovucHINA sp. Melastomacez. 


“(No. 502. October 25, 1920. Herb. No. 1185.) Plants of siete-cueros. 
From El Penon, near Sibate, Cundinamarca; altitude, 9,300 feet. A hand- 
some arborescent shrub, wild in several parts of Cundinamarca and culti- 
vated in the gardens and dooryards of Bogota. It ultimately reaches 
about 15 feet in height and produces flowers about 2 inches across: when 
these first open they are purplish red in color, and as they grow older they 
‘change to bluish purple and sometimes almost to deep blue. It is a plant 
which merits a trial in California and Florida as an ornamental.” 


51800. VALLEA STIPULARIS L. f. Elxocarpacez. 


“(No. 501a. October 25, 1920. Herb. No. 1149.) Seeds of raque. 
From Sibate, Cundinamarca ; altitude, about 9,000 feet. A small tree, 
- €ommon in this region. It has attractive foliage and about July, August, 
and September produces small clusters of rose-red flowers, followed by 
" Me rinkled fruits half an inch in diameter. It is an attractive plant which 
should be tested in the lower South and on the Pacific coast as an orna- 
_ mental tree.” 


> ic; 51801. LASIANTHUS sp. Rubiacez. 3 


(No. 508. October 23, 1920. Herb. No. 1110.) Clavel del monte, 
b. from El Penon, near Sibate, Cundinamarca: altitude, 9,300 feet. A tall 
. — native to this region. It produces rose-pink flowers, somewhat 
-  funnel-shaped and about 2 inches across at the mouth. It does not bloom 
very profusely, but is an attractive thing nevertheless and deserves a trial 
ne Any the lower South and on the Pacific coast.” 
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51802. SoLanuM BULLATUM Vell. Solanacez. 


From Lavras, Minas Geraes, Brazil. Seeds presented by B. H. Hunnicu tt 
Received November 20, 1920. 

A South American plant which may possibly be valuable as a forage plant 
because of its large percentage of protein. ‘The analysis of air-dried leaves ané¢ 
branches shows 20.88 per cent of protein in the leaves and 14.06 per cent ¢ 
protein in the branches. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42815. 


51803 to 51807. 


From Singapore, Straits Settlements. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, ‘Agri- 
cultural Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture, Re- 
ceived December 1, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. : 
51803. ARECA CATECHU L. Pheenicacee. - Betel-nut palm. 


“No. 11. Variety alba. The white-fruited betel-nut palm, cilltivatel i 
only. The fruits are larger than those of the common variety of Areca 
catechu.” 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No.°51127. 


51804. ARTOCARPUS CHAMPEDEN (Lour.) Spreng. Moracez. . 
(A. polyphema Pers.) 


“No. 8. A species of breadfruit cultivated for its fruits, which are 
oblong and about 1 foot in length.- It is much in favor with the Malays. 
The seeds are similar to those of the jack fruit and are roasted and eaten 
‘by the natives. Propagation is by seed.” 

51805. CANARIUM RUFUM A, W. Benn. Balsameacez. 


“No. 9. A tall tree of handsome proportions, producing abundant seeds, 
The nuts are triangular, and the seeds are eaten like those of Canarium 
commune. It is a native of the Malay Peninsula.” 


51806. JAGERA SPECIOSA Blume. Sapindacez. 


“No. 3. A small tree with trilocular fruits which are borne on long ; 
pendent racemes. The tree is about 20 feet in height and quite attractive — 
on account of the pinnate foliage and orange-red fruits. It is a native of 
the Malay Peninsula and New Guinea. The fruits are much sought for — 
by the natives.” 


51807. StryrRaAx BENZOIN Dryander. Styracacer. 


“No. 10. A tall tree producing the gum benjamin of the Malay Peniall 
sula. It occurs quite commonly in the lowland forests together with © 
Dipterocarpaces. Native to the Malay Peninsula.” i 


- 
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51808. Acacta sp. Mimosacez. 


From Quito, Ecuador. Seeds presented by Ludovic Séderstrém, through 

E. W. D. Holway, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Received 

December 2, 1920. 3 
“Seeds from a dry region in Ecuador. It was suggested that they would do 

well in warm parts of California and Arizona. The wood is exceedingly hard 

and is used for sugar-cane rollers, etc.” (Hohvay.) 


51809 to 51823. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by- H. J. Wigman, jr. Received — 
December 3, 1920. % 
51809. ADENANTHERA PAVONINA L. Mimosacer. — Coral-bean tree. _ 

The Indian barricari, the seeds of which are brilliant scarlet and are 
strung to form ornaments for personal adornment. In India advantage 
is taken of their uniformity of weight (about 4 grains each) to use them 
as weights. Powdered and mixed with borax théy form an adhesive — 
substance. The seeds are occasionally used as an article of food. The — 
hard, durable heartwood is beautiful coral red when freshly cut and? 
sometimes marked with stripes of a darker shade; after exposure 1b | 
turns purple, like rosewood; it is used for house, puilding and cabinet- — 

* making. A dye is obtained by simply rubbing the wood against a stone, | 
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‘and this is used by the Brahmins for marking their foreheads after 
religious bathing.- (Adapted from Maiden, Useful Native Plants of 
A Australia, pp. 5, 369, and 637.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49955. 


51810. BARYXYLUM INERME (Roxb.) Pierre. Czsalpiniaces. 
(Peliophorum ferrugineum Benth.) 


A large, quick-growing, symmetrical tree, with a spreading top and 
fine, graceful feathery foliage, indigenous to the dry regions of Ceylon 
and the Malay Peninsula where the rainfall varies from 50 to 70 inches. 
The young leaves and shoots are covered with a brown velvety tomentum. 
The tree flowers twice a year at irregular seasons, Some specimens being 
in blossom while others near by are in ripe fruit. The flowers are rusty 
yellow, sweet scented, and borne in large erect panicles. The tree is a 
Magnificent sight when in full bloom. It is especially suited to dry 
districts, but also thrives to perfection in the moist regions up to 1,800 
feet. (Adapted from Macmillan, Handbook of Tropical Gardening and 
Planting, pp. 299 and 452.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41574. 

51811. CANANGIUM ODORATUM (Lam.) Baill. Annonacez. 
Ylang-ylang. 

A large, quick-growing tree, 60 to 80 feet high, native to the Philip- 
pines, Guam, and Java. The large, greenish yellow flowers are strongly 
seented and yield by distillation the popular perfume ylang-ylang. 
(Adapted from Macmillan, Handbook of Tropical Gardening and Plant- 
ing, p. 578.) 


51812. CANARIUM INDICUM Stickm. Balsameacez. Kanari. 
(C. commune L.) 


“A handsome Malayan shade tree bearing a stone fruit with a hard 
, a endocarp which contains one to three seeds. Fresh, mature seeds con- 
; tain approximately: Water, 31.3 per cent; oil, 54.5 per cent; protein, 11 
per cent; ash, 3.2 per cent; and traces of sugar. A food for infants, to 
= prevent the formation of a firm coagulum during the digestion of cow’s 
milk, is prepared by adding to two parts of cow’s milk an emulsion con- 
sisting of 1 part ground seeds, 15 parts water, and 5 per cent milk sugar.” 
(W. G. Boorsm4a.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 48981. 
51813. CassIA SIAMEA Lam, Cesalpiniaces. 


A large, quick-growing tree, yielding hard dark timber and good fuel. 
It is an important timber and cabinet tree, native to Ceylon, India, and 
the Malay Peninsula. (Adapted from Macmillan, Handbook of Tropical 
Gardening and Planting, pp. 452 and 464.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42362. 
51814. CHRYSOPHYLLUM CAINITO L. Sapotacez. Caimito. 


A fairly large and handseme West Indian tree, with striking dark-green 
leaves which are copper colored underneath. The purplish, smooth, round 
fruit is four-seeded, the seeds being brown and half an inch long. In an 
unripe state the fruit contains a sticky white latex, but when fully ma- 
tured the white, transparent, jellylike substance surrounding the seeds 
is sweet and agreeable. The fruit when cut across presents a stellate 
form, the cells with their white edible contents radiating from the central 

axis. The tree is well worth cultivating for ornament or shade for 
/ roadsides, etc. It thrives at Peradeniya, where it was first introduced 
in 1802. Propagated by seed and thrives best in deep, rich, well-drained 
soil. (Adapted from Macmillan, Handbook of Tropical Gardening and 
Planting, p. 150.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50471. 
51815. DamMaRA ALBA Rumph. Pinacer. 
(Agathis loranthifolia Salisb.) 
A splendid tree, up to 100 feet high, with a stem reaching 8 feet in 
By diameter, straight and branchless for two-thirds its length. It is of great 
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importance on account of its yield of the transparent dammar resin exten 
sively used for varnish. (Adapted from Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical 
Plants, p. 161.) . 

for previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51129. 
51816. DEGUELIA MICROPHYLLA (Miquel) Valet. Fabacee. 


A tall tree, native to Sumatra and Java, with pinnate leaves and dense. . 
erect, axillary panicles of violet-colored flowers. Of possible value as a 
shade tree for coffee plantations. (Adapted from Icones Bogorienses, 
Jardin Botanique de Buitenzorg, vol. 2, pl. 129.) 


51817. _ELAEOCARPUS ANGUSTIFOLIUS Blume. Elxocarpacex. | 


A tree native to Buitenzorg Province, with oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, _ 
serrulate leaves and short, axillary racemes of showy flowers. The fruits 
are globular. (Adapted from Blume, Bijdragen tot de Flora van Neder- 
landsch Indié, p. 120.) 
51818. EUSIDEROXYLON ZWAGERI Teijsm. and Binn. Lauracez. a 


4 


A large tree with wrinkled reddish bark and reddish tomentose young ‘ 
branches. The coriaceous oblong-ell’ptic leaves are shining above and — 
glabrous below except for puberulent veins. The oblong-ovate drupes are 
borne in panicles. (Adapted from Natuurkundig Tijdschrift voor N eder- 


landsch-Indié, vol. 25, p. 292.) ; ; & 
51819. Mimusors ELENGI L. Sapotacez. :; i 


A tree native to Ceylon. The bark is used in native medicine for decay- 
ing gums and also for snake bte. (Adapted from Macmillan, Handbook 
of Tropical Gardening and Planting, p. 596.) i 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 41809. 
51820. Mimusors KAUKI L. Sapotacee. ‘ 


“Most of the Straits islands are covered with a valuable tree, the 
Mimusops kauki, the fruit of which is sweet and highly nutritious. In 
some islands the inhabitants subsist chiefly on it during one season of 
the year. The Mimusops grows on the mainland of the Greater and Lesser 
Daudai. The fruit is dried in the sun and strung for use in seasons of — 
scarcity. Its shape and sweetness have occasioned the misnomer of — 
‘date’ among the whites.” (Gill, A Visit to New Guinea, p. 201.) F 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48011. " 
51821. PreRocaRPus INDIcUS Willd. Fabacee. Padouk. 


A large forest tree with drooping branches, the trunk often being pro-— 
vided with broad buttresses. The leaves, 8 to 10 inches long, are composed — 
of five to nine ovate leaflets 2 to 4 inches long. The standard and wings > 
of the yellow papilionaceous flowers are fringed on the margins. The 
tree has been introduced as a shade tree in many tropical localities. Cups 
are made of the beautiful flesh-tinted wood, which turn water yellow, 

- orange, and finally blue. The valuable timber and cabinet wood furnished — 
by this tree shows pale red lines of growth and large conspicuous pores. 
(Adapted from Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 1915, 
p. 271.) 

51822. PrerRyGoTA ALATA (Roxb.) R. Br. Sterculiacee. 
(Sterculia alata Roxb.) 

A large tree of the western peninsula, Sylhet, Chittagong, Pegu, and 
Martaban, down to Tenasserim. It is found also on the Andaman Islands§ 
The winged seeds are sometimes eaten by the natives of Burma. They 
are used in Sylhet as a cheap substitute for opium. The yellowish white 
wood is light, coarsely fibrous, and perishable. (Adapted from Watt, 
Economic Products of India, vol. 6, pt. 3, p. 360.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 26938. 


51823. 'TooNA SINENSIS (Juss.) Roemer. Meliaceex, 
(Cedrela sinensis Juss. ) 

“One of four best low-growing, ornamental trees. It is said to attain — 

a height of 70 feet in China, but the tallest I have seen in this country > 

(at Philadelphia) is not over 40 feet. It is a comparatively rare tree on 

account of the difficulty in securing seed, the trees only flowering occa- 
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' sionally and then only sparingly. Its wood could probably be used to 
advantage in the manufacture of cheap furniture. All of the species are 
- easily propagated from root cuttings.” (G. W. Oliver.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50647. 


| 
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51824 to 51827. TricnosaAnrHes ANGUINA L. Cucurbitacee. 

From Calcutta, India. Seeds presented by C. C. Calder, officiating director, 
Botanical Survey of India. Received December 13, 1920. Quoted notes 
by Mr. Calder. 

51824. “ Chichinga, black variety. From Howrah district.” 
51825. “ Chichinga, black, with stripes. From Howrah district.” 
51826. “ Chichinga, white variety. From Howrah district.” 
51827. “ Chichinga, white, with stripes. From Howrah district.” 


11828 and 51829. Corrsa arapica L. Rubiacee. Coffee. 


From Aden, Arabia. Seeds presented by Addison R. Southard, American 
consul. Received December, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Southard. 
51828. “ Yaffei (so called from the name of the Aden hinterland tribe 
which grows most of it) is considered by some the finest of all Arabian 
Mocha coffees.” 

51829. “Sanani (so called from the district of Sana, capital of Yeman, 
where it is grown) is a second quality of Arabian Mocha coffee which 
comes into the market in considerable quantities.” 
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51830. Myrcraria cavtirtora (Mart.) Berg. Myrtacez. 
Jaboticaba. 


From Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. Seeds presented by G. S 
Froes. Received December 14, 1920. 


; “A Brazilian tree, up to 35 feet high, with narrowly elliptical, sharp-pointed 
E 


leaves _-short-pedicelled flowers produced directly from the bark of the trunk 
and branches, and purplish violet globose fruits half an inch to 14 inches in 
liameter.” (Wilson Popenoe.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51267. 


51831. GARCINIA MANGOsTANA L. Clusiacee. Mangosteen. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. M. W. Docters van Leeu- 
wen, director, Botanic Garden. Received December 14, 1920. 
The mangosteen is renowned as one of the delicious fruits of the world and 
_ has been called the “queen of tropical fruits.” The tree is strictly tropical 
‘ nd can be successfully grown only under the most favorable soil and climatic 
_ conditions. 
_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51200. 


¢ 


51832 to 51842. CroraLarta spp. Fabacee. 


From Gizeh, Mouderieh, Egypt. Seeds presented by Thomas W. Brown, 
director, Horticultural Section. Received November 6, 1920. 
51832. CrRoTALARIA ALATA Buch.-Ham. 

A suberect undershrub 1 to 2 feet high, with broad stipules forming a 
wing from one node nearly to the next. The pale flowers are in twos 
or threes on the racemes. The thin oblong obtuse leaves are 2 to 3 inches 
long. Native to India, from Kumaon to Assam and the Khasi Hills, 
ascending to 5,500 feet. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, 
vol. 2, p. 69.) 

_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47667. 
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518383. CROTALARIA GRANTIANA Harv. 


A small slender herbaceous plant with an erect, branching leafy stem, 
1 foot in height. The trifoliolate leaves consist of cuneate leaflets one- 
half to three-fourths of an inch long and not one-sixth of an inch wide. 
The small, yellow, striate flowers are borne on filiform peduncles 
Native to Natal. (Adapted from Harvey and Sonder, Flora Capensis, 
vol. 2, p. 438.) - 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34740. 
51834. CROTALARIA INCANA L. 


A tropical American plant about 1 meter high, erect, branched and 
somewhat shrubby, and softly gray pubescent. The leaves have three 
elliptical leaflets. The yellow flowers, with a standard over 10 milli- 
meters wide, are crowded in 12 to 20 flowered elongated racemes 
to 20 centimeters long. This plant occurs in waste places throughout 
the Tropics and is in flower all the year. (Adapted from Rock, Legumi- 
nous Plants of Hawaii, p. 137.) : 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47127. 
51835. CROTALARIA LABURNIFOLIA L, 

A low shrub with slender, elongated, terete branches, membranous, 
glabrous leaflets 1 to 2 inches long, and elongated, very lax, terminal 
and lateral racemes of bright-yellow flowers 1 inch long. The keel is 
very broad, with a long incurved beak. Native to the western Indian 
Peninsula, Ceylon, and Malakka. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of Brit- 
ish India, vol. 2, p. 84.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49279. 
51836. CROTALARIA POLYSPERMA Kotschy. 

A densely rufo-villose herbaceous plant with trifoliolate silky leaves 
and six to eight small, lax, long-peduncled, lateral racemes of violet- 
blue flowers. The standard is widely obovate, silky pubescent without, 
and 14 to 16 millimeters long. The wings are oblong with an obtuse 
tip; the apex of the keel is attenuated into an erect, somewhat obtuse 
beak. Native to the Nile Land, German East Africa, British East 
Africa, Sudan, and Eritrea. (Adapted from Oliver, Flora of Tropical 
Africa, vol. 2, p. 42, and Journal of the Linnean Society, vol. 42, p. 321.) 
51837. CROTALARIA RETUSA L. ' | 

A handsome East Indian annual with large yellow flowers in 12- 
flowered terminal racemes. The large round standard is streaked at 
the base, and the wings are short and villous at the back. The fluted — 
upright stem, leafy from the base, is 13 feet high. The oblong, wedge 
shaped, entire leaves are clothed beneath with short appressed hairs 
and are roughish with small elevated points. (Adapted from Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine, pl. 2561.) . ' 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 36969. 
51838. CROTALARIA SALTIANA Andrews. 7 

A shrub with long, upward-curving, more or less silky branches, de 
ciduous stipules, and dense racemes of yellow flowers. The standard — 
is elliptic-ovate, the wings oblong, and the rounded keel 9 to 11 millimeters 
long. The trifoliolate leaves with small obovate leaflets are silky 
pubescent below, glabrous or nearly so above. Native to the Sudan and 
southern Abyssinia. (Adapted from Journal of the Linnean Society, 
vol. 42, p. 309.) 

51839. CROTALARIA SPECTABILIS Roth. 


A robust undershrub 1 to 15 meters high, with oblong or broadl { 
spatulate-obleng leaves which are moderately firm in texture, glabrous 
above, finely silky beneath, and 7.5 te 15 centimeters long. _ The folia- 
ceous stipules are persistent. The yellowish purple flowers, 22 millimeters 
long. are in 20 to 40 flowered racemes 3 to 5 decimeters long. The — 
plant is'native to India, ascending to an altitude of 3,000 feet in Kumaon. 
It is cultivated as a garden flower in the Punjab, India, where it is 
known as Sauni, but it is apparently ne®er cultivated as an agricultural 
product, though fiber is sometimes prepared from it. (Adapted from — 
Rock, Leguminous Plants of Hawaii, p. 127.) ; 


§ 
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51840. CroTaLARIA STRIATA Schrank. 
A low-growing Brazilian shrub with rounded green branches, trifolio- 

late subglabrous leaves, and elongated terminal racemes of numerous 
tam drooping yellow flowers. The petals are striped with deep orange-brown. 

The broadly oblong standard is refiexed, and the subfalcate oblong 
wings are less than half the length of the much-acuminated keel, which 
is as long as the standard. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Maga- 
zine, pl. 3200.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50751. 


51841. CROTALARIA USARAMOENSIS Baker f. 


A tall herb allied to Crotalaria lanceolata E. Mey. from which it 
differs in its shorter and wider leaflets, 4 to 6 centimeters long and 10 
to 16 millimeters wide, subacuminate at the tip and cuneate at the buse. 
The leaves are glabrous above and slightly pubescent below. The 
, numerous yellow striated flowers are in elongated terminal racemes, 15 
to 25 centimeters long. The keel is rounded and acute at the tip. Na- 
pe tive to German East Africa. (Adapted from Journal of the Linnean 

Society, vol. 42, p. 346.) 


: 
| 51842. CROTALARIA RETUSA L. 

. An ornamental tropical annual with an acutely quadrangular branched 
| 


» x 
» nf 
re 


stem, 1 foot high, entire, oval, glabrous leaves, and terminal racemes 
of six to eight rather large and handsome flowers resembling in color 
those of some species of lupine. The greenish white standard, streaked 
within with pale blue, is bent back, the obovate wings are yellowish 
white at the base, the rest deep purple; the keel is whitish, yellow at 
the tip. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 3034.) 


51843 to 51855. 


. From Rawalpindi, Punjab, India. Seeds presented by R. R. Stewart. 
ae Received December 14, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Stewart. 


51843. CoronEASTER MICROPHYLLA Wall. Malace. 
A dwarf, dense, usually procumbent, much-branched shrub, with hard, 
ovate, shining leaves half an inch long, dark green on the upper surface, 
pubescent or tomentose beneath, The white, solitary flowers are one-third 
of an inch across, and the globose, bright-red fruits are one-fourth of an 
inch in diameter. Native to China and the temperate Himalayas at alti- 
tudes of 4,000 to 10,000 feet. (Adapted from Collett, Fiora Simlensis, p. 
178.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. IT. No. 39008. 
51844, DucHESNEA sp. Rosacez. 

“Wild strawberry.” ~ 


al! 


51845. Irissp. Iridacez. Tris. 
[Received without notes.] 
' 51846. Rosa sp. Rosacee. Rose. 
a [Received without notes. ] 
51847. Rosa sp. Rosacezx. Rose. 
[Received without notes. ] 
51848. Rosa sp. Rosacez. Rose. 
___ [Received without notes.] 
a 51849. Rosa sp. Rosacex. Rose. 


[Received as Rosa webbiana, but the fruit and seeds do not agree with 
our material of that species. ] 


51850. Rusus sp. Rosaceex. 
____ [Received without notes.] 

_ 51851. Rusus sp. Rosacee. 
xs: [Received without notes. ] 
a 


is 
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51852. SAUSSUREA LAPPA (Decaisne) C. B. Clarke. Asteracese. 


. The aromatic root of this tall perennial, native to Kashmir, at altitudes 
of 8,000 to 12,000 feet, is of medicinal value. The annual export has been 
as much as 1, 000 tons, a large portion used for incense, further as an in- 
secticide, keeping moths from cloth. The leaves are used as an insecticide 
as emballage for shawls. (Adapted from Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical 
Plants, p. 492.) . 
51853. VipurNuM sp. Caprifoliacex. 

[Received without notes. ] 


Viburnums are among our best ornamental shrubs, and this may be use- — 
ful in breeding work if not for its own intrinsic value. é 


51854. ViIoLA SERPENS Wall. Violaces. Violet. 


An herbaceous perennial with lilac-colored flowers found in woods t 
above 7,000 feet altitude in the hilly districts throughout India and in © 
China and Java; glabrous or with scattered hairs. The stems are short 
but distinct, covered with withered scales, and often producing runners, — 
The broadly ovate, deeply cordate leaves are 1 to 2 inches long. (ane 
from Collett, Flora Simlensis, p. 40.) 


51855. VioLta sp. Violaces. 
[Mixed seed, received without notes.] 


51856 to 51869. Lorus spp. Fabacee. 


From Madrid, Spain. Seeds presented by the Botanic Garden. Received ® 
November 26, 1920. 4 


51856. LoTus ANGUSTISSIMUS L. 


A plant with upright, sometimes decumbent to ascending, slender stems, — 
The dark-green leaves are short stalked with small leaflets, the lower 
rounded obovate, and the upper lanceolate to linear. The golden-yellow - 
flowers are often reddish at the tips. Found in meadows, on roadsides, — 

- on the less salty of the salt-pasture formations with Cynodon dactylon, 
on moist salt meadows rich in humus, and also in carbonates and 
sulphate salts, from the Mediterranean.region to Hungary and southern 
France. (Adapted from Ascherson and Graebner, Synopsis der Mittel-_ 
europdischen Flora, vol. 6, abt. 2, p. 685, and Hayek, Die Pflanzendecké — 
Oesterreich-Ungarns, Leipsig and Vienna, pp. 159, 494.) 


51857. Lorus ANGUSTISSIMUS GRACILIS (Waldst. and Kit.) Aschers. and® 
Graebn. 


This plant differs from the species in its ascending or partly decuinbentil 
Stem 1 to 3 decimeters long, its broader, elliptic, acute stipules, and its 
Shorter peduncles. It is also less abundant. (Adapted from Asckerson 
and Graebner, Synopsis der Mitteleuropdischen Flora, vol. 6, abt. om 
p. 685.) 


51858. Lotus ARaABicus L. 


A kind of vetch indigenous to Egypt, where it grows along the bed off 
the Nile, especially above Luxor. During the first Sudanese war this — 
species of lotus was a continual source of trouble to the military authori- 
ties, since it was frequently cropped by the transport animals at the 
various encampments and led to a high mortality among them. By a 
chemical investigation it was ascertained that the toxicity was due to the 
production of prussic acid when the plant was moistened with water, as” 
the result of the interaction of a glucosid and an enzym occurring to- 
gether in its cells. The glucosid (lotusin) was obtained in a pure state 
and shown to be a derivative of a yellow coloring matter (lotoflavin), the 
latter in addition to dextrose and prussic acid being produced when 
lotusin is hydrolyzed, either by the action of the enzym (lotase) present 
in the plant or by boiling it with dilute mineral acids. y 

The Arabs are aware that Lotus arabicus, which is called “ klutcher ” 
in the vernacular, is poisonous only in the immature condition and that 
when allowed to ripen until seeds have formed it becomes innocuous” 
and is then available as an excellent fodder. A chemical investigation 
of the fully ripe plants showed that they contained none of the boi 


=. 
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ous cyanogenetic glucosid and were consequently harmless. The pro- 
- portion of prussic acid obtainable from ZL. arabicus is considerable and 
varies from 26 per cent in the case of young plants to 32 per cent in 
the case of those almost mature, when the yield of acid reaches the 
maximum. (Adapted from Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, London, 
vol. 1, p. 12.) 
51859. LoTus CONIMBRICENSIS Brot. 
A gray-green, more or less hairy plant with decumbent, ascending, or 
- rarely erect thin stems and short-petioled leaves. The leaflets are mostly 
i: ovate-lanceolate to obovate. The ovate stipules are longer than the 
: petiole and mostly longer than the leaflets. The small rose-colored 
flowers are in one-flowered inflorescences. Found in sandy regions or on 
grassy places on the Mediterranean coast, in the southwest parts of 
Provence and the Riviera. (Adapted from Ascherson and Graebner, 
Synopsis der Mitteleuropdischen Flora, vol. 6, p. 689.) 
51860. Lotus CYTISOIDEs I.. 

A slightly hairy or nearly smooth plant with stipules shorter than those 
of Lotus creticus. The corolla wings are broadly obovate, entirely cov- 
ering the keel. The pod, 3 to 5 centimeters long, is more or less com- 

} pressed, torulosely thickened, and straight or slightly bent. Found only 
‘ on the Mediterranean seacoast on rocky precipices. (Adapted from 
Ascherson and Graebner, Synopsis der Mitteleuropdischen Flora, vol. 6, 
abt. 2, p. 672.) 
51861. Lotus EpuLIs L. 

A more or less hairy plant with ascending or erect, rarely decumbent, 
branched stems, mostly 1 to 4 decimeters long. The gray-green leaflets 
are obovate, rarely wedge-linear, and the stipules are broad ovate to 
heart-shaped, oblique at the base, acute. The large yellow flowers are 
in heads of one to three. Found in sandy areas in the Mediterranean 
region only. (Adapted from Ascherson and Graebner, Synopsis der 
Mitteleuropdischen Flora, vol. 6, abt. 2, p. 668.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 7781. 

51862. Lorus FILICAULIS Durieu. 
A form closely allied to Lotus corniculatus var. major. It is dis- 
tinguished by the elongated, thin, stiff peduncle. Native to Algeria. 
_ (Adapted from Ascherson and Graebner, Synopsis der Mitteleuro- 
_ péischen Flora, vol. 6, abt. 2, p. 682.) 
51863. LorTus GEBELIA Vent. 
_ An herbaceous plant, native to the Alps, which flowers all through the 
summer, The robust and almost woody stem is branched, leafy, glabrous, 
glaucous green, and one-fourth of a decimeter long. The ternate leaves 
are subtended by bracts which resemble the subsessile, entire leaflets. 
_ The flowers, 6 to 10 millimeters long, are at first crimson red, then pale 
rose, and finally whitish streaked with rose. At night they fold down 
next the petiole and are covered by the three leaflike bracts. The gla- 
brous pods furnish a pleasantly flavored, nourishing food. (Adapted 
from Ventenat, Description des Plantes Nouvelles et Peu Connues, Cul- 
tivées dans le Jardin de J. M. Cels, p. 57.) 


51864. Lorus sacopaEus L. 
A plant with an erect stem, linear leaves, and subterranean pods; 


native to the Cape Verde Islands. 

' 51865. Lorus LamprocarPus Boiss. 

A plant native to the humid grasslands of Attica, with a robust stem 
often 2 feet long diffusing into long branches. The lower leaves are 
obovate, the upper oblong-acute. The yellow flowers are clustered in heads 
“S of two or three. .The narrow erect pods are shining gray, silky, and 
smooth. (Adapted from Boissier, Diagnoses Plantarum Orientalium No- 
re varum, vol. 2, no. 9, p. 33.) 

51866. LoTUS ORNITHOPODIOIDES L. 

A hairy annual with branched, decumbent, or ascending, rarely erect 
BY Stems, mostly 1 to 3 decimeters long. The leaflets are wedge shaped at 
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the base, obovate, rhombic, the two lower smaller, like stipules, ovate 
rhombic. The yellow flowers are in clusters of two to five. There are 
usually several pods in a cluster, 2 to 5 centimeters long. Found in 
grassy fields in the Mediterranean region, near the seacoast, in southern 
Istria, Dalmatia, Croatia, etc. (Adapted from Ascherson and Graebner, 
Synopsis der Mitteleuropdischen Flora, vol. 6, abt. 2, p. 669.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32030. 
51867. LoTus SUAVEOLENS Pers, 


A slightly hairy plant with a stem which is usually well branched an¢ 
nearly always decumbent. The inflorescence is mostly three to four 
flowered. The leaflets are obovate, wedge shaped at the base. Found 
in similar situations as L. angustissimus (which it somewhat resembles 
in habit) in meadows, on roadsides, on the less salty of the salt-pasture 
formations with Cynodon dactylon, on moist salt meadows rich in 
humus, and also in carbonates and sulphate salts, in Europe and north-— 
western Africa. (Adapted from Ascherson and Graebner, Synopsis der 
Miiteleuropdischen Flora, vol. 6, abt. 2, p. 687.) | 
51868. Lorus TENUIS Waldst. and Kit. t 

A plant 2 to 4, rarely 8 decimeters high, smooth or nearly so, with — 
usually many stems, decumbent or ascending or with erect colate 
The leaflets, even the lower stipulelike ones, are linear-lanceolate to 
linear. The inflorescence is one to five flowered. This is a faculta- 
tive halophyte found mostly on salty Stations, on meadows, or in nia 
throughout middle Europe, and in the Tyrol up to an altitude of 945 
meters. It is found in swamp meadows, on salt meadows with Plantago ye 
maritima, on the dry salty pastures with Salicornea, on the salt steppes, — 
and in various other halophyte formations. (Adapted from Ascherson 4 
and Graebner, Synopsis der Mitteleuropdischen Flora, vol. 6, abt. 2, p. 
683, and Hayek, Die Pflanzendecke Oesterreich-Ungarns, Leipsig and 
Vienna, pp. 20, 157, 159, and 494.) j 


51869. LoTUS sp. 


[Received as Lotus articulatus, for which a place of publication has 
not yet been found.] 


51870 and 51871. 


From Penang, Straits Settlements. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agri 
cultural Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Re 
ceived November 380, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. 4 
51870. CyrTosTACHYS LAKKA Beccari, Phcenicacee. Palm, 

“(No. 17.) The famous ‘sealing-wax palm.’ ” fl 

A tall, slender, soboliferous palm with pinnatisect leaves about 4 | 
feet long and the leaflets 20 inches long and 1 to 1} inches wide, green | 
above, ashy gray beneath. The sheath is red. The small ovoid fru 
are borne on stout spreading spadix branches 1 to 2 feet long. Native 
to the humid jungles of Singapore. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora 0 
British India, vol. 6, p. 414.) 4 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49530. 

51871. MILLETTIA ATROPURPUREA (Wall.) Benth. Fabacee. 

‘‘ (No. 14.) A fine symmetrical tree with dark foliage and dark-r 
to purplish black flowers. The pods are large and contain from one t 
two large brown seeds. It is worthy of cultivation on account of i 
handsome round crown and dark foliage. A native of the Malay Penin- 
sula and Burma.” : 


51872 to 51885. 


From Rochester, N. Y. Presented by John Dunbar, assistant superit - | 
tendent, Department of Parks. Received December 3, 1920. | 


51872. Matus paccata (l.) Moench. Malaces. Siberian crab appk 
(Pyrus baccata L.) 


Seeds of the variety orthocarpa. 
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51873." MALUS FLORIBUNDA Sieb. Malacesze. Crab apple. 
(Pyrus floribunda Kirchn.) 

Seeds of one of the handsomest of all crab apples and one of the 

earliest to flower. It is a broad shrub with a trunk dividing at the 


-base into several large branches. The pink flowers, which are deep 


rose color in the bud, turn white before the petals fall and are pro- 
duced in the greatest profusion. The dark-green foliage is abundant, 
but the yellow or orange-colored fruits are not much larger than peas 
and make little show. The origin of this plant is uncertain. It was 
first sent to Europe from Japan, but it is not a native of that country. 
It was probably introduced from China, although it does not appear 
to be known in China now in a wild state. (Adapted from American 
Florist, vol. 46, p. 945.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49135. 


51874. Warvs nrepzweETzKYANA Dieck. Malace. Apple. 
(Pyrus niedzwetzkyana Hemsl.) 

Seeds of a small free-growing tree with long, straight, rather thick 
flowering branches and smooth, very dark purple bark. The lanceolate 
leaves, 3 to 5 inches long on slender petioles 1 to 2 inches long, are rather 
thick, stiff, and tinged red on the fruiting branches. The petiole and midrib 
are bright red and slightly hairy. The deep rose-purple flowers, 1 to 14 
inches long and three-fourths of an inch across, are very numerous and 
clustered at the ends of short, lateral branchlets. The woolly calyx is 
white. The pendulous conical fruits, 12 to 2 inches long, have ecrimson- 
purple skin and rose-purple, pleasantly flavored flesh. The wood is red 
also, and the leaves turn red in autumn. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botan- 
ical Magazine, pl. 7975.) 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 49037. 


51875. Matus pruniroria (Willd.) Borkh. Malacez. Apple. 
(Pyrus prunifolia Willd.) 

Seeds of a small ornamental tree native to North China and southern 
Siberia, with heautiful white flowers 14 inches across, in 6 to 10 flowered 
umbels, and smooth globose berries, 1 inch in diameter, green, amber 
yellow, and bright red in varying proportions. The young shoots, peti- 
oles, under surfaces of the leaves, and inflorescences are cottony. 


; (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 6158.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49038. 
51876. Poputus ADENOPpoDA Maxim. Salicacee. Poplar. 


Cuttings of a very distinct species easily recognized by the long-acumi- 
nate, closely crenate leaves, greenish beneath, of old mature trees. The 
common low-level poplar of Hupeh and Szechwan and the more eastern 
parts of the Yangtze Valley. In western Hupeh it is very abundant in 
open country and woods from river level up to an altitude of 1,500 
meters. It is a rather slender, shapely tree, 20 to 25 meters or more 
tall, with a straight trunk clear of branches for 10 to 15 meters and 
clothed with smooth pale-gray bark, which on old trees and near the 
ground becomes dark and slightly fissured. The branches are thin, as- 


_cending spreading, and form an oval crown. The leaves vary consider- 


ably in degree of pubescence, but on old trees they are glabrous at ma- 


¥ turity. On young trees and on adventitious shoots they are densely 
pubescent. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 3, p. 23.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No, 49040. 


51877. PoPpuLUS MAxIMowiczII A. Henry. Salicaces. Poplar. 


Cuttings of a handsome, stately tree, the most satisfactory of the pop- 
lars, of upright, ovate outline, which comes out in foliage 10 days be- 
fore other trees and is always green, the foliage hanging on as late 


in the season as almost any deciduous tree. It thrives on thin gravelly 
soil, so dry that Norway spruce and white ash could not survive on it. 
In favor of the tree is its rapid growth, 3 to 5 feet a year for the first 
eight. years. Under similar conditions the Norway maple may grow 


6 to 24 inches and the red oak and pin oak 12 to 30 inches. The leaf 
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is rugose like that of Rosa rugosa, and the foliage does not drop fro 
trees planted on gravelly soil where there is less than half an ine 
of rain in August. The trees at the Arnold Arboretum, now 20 year 
old and 35 feet high, have never been attacked by borers, and the leave 
apparently have no attraction for any leaf-eating caterpillar. The fruit 
ing catkins, 7 to 10 inches long, remain on the trees until Septembe 
without opening. It is one of the few large exotic trees with deciduovw 
leaves which can be recommended for general planting in the Norther 
States. (Adapted from Garden Magazine, vol. 29, p. 88.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49041. 


51878. PRUNUS AMERICANA LANATA Sudworth. Amygdalacerx. Plu 


Seeds of a thorny tree, 3 to 12 meters high, with ovate-serrate, ver 
veiny leaves; the leaves, petioles, and shoots are covered with a dens 
pale tomentum. Occurring sparsely in Texas on the San Antonio Rive 
and its tributaries, where the fruit is said to be yellow and less tha 
12 millimeters in diameter. (Adapted from Contributions from the U. & 
National Herbarium, vol. 2, p. 102.) 


51879. PRouNUS HORTULANA Bailey. Amygdalacesz. Wildgoose pl rr 


Seeds of a vigorous tree, attaining a height of 30 feet or more, th 
shaggy trunk sometimes a foot in diameter, becoming furrowed in ag 
The bark is gray-brown, thick, and contains deposits of red cork cell 
which show as bright-red blotches or as thick layers when the bar 
is sectioned. ‘The branches are very spreading and open, twiggy, slende! 
and thorny. The thin, peachlike leaves, 5 inches long and 1? inche 
wide, become leathery, smooth, and glossy above and almost glabrot 
below except for the pubescent veins. The white, ill-scented flower 
three-fourths of an inch across, borne on very long spurs, Open a 
the leaves expand and bloom later than any other cultivated plus 
The clingstone fruit ripens very late, is globose, oval, and 1 inch 
diameter. The thick, tough, and astringent skin is yellow to red wit 
small conspicuous dots. The golden-yellow, coarse, firm, juicy files 
is strongly aromatic, and mildly sweet. The tree is found wild 
Illinois, western Kentucky, western Tennessee, Missouri, northe 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, and southeastern Kansas. (Adapted from de 
rick, Plums of New York, p. 64.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 41704. 


51880. PRUNUS MEXICANA S. Wats. Amygdalacez. Plu: 


Seeds of a plant with its young branches, pedicels, and petioles cane 
cent with a short dense subtomentose pubescence. The leaves, 2 to 
inches long, are oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, rounded at the bas 
acutely toothed, puberulent above, pubescent and lighter colored beneg 
The compressed-ovate fruits are on short fascicled pedicels. Found 
Lerios, Coahuila, Mexico. (Adapted from Proceedings of the Amerie 
Academy, vol. 17, p. 358.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32458. 


51881. PRUNUS MUNSONIANA Wight and Hedrick. Amygdalacee. Plw 


Seeds of a tree, 20 to 30 feet high, with grayish brown bark, shag¢ 
and furrowed, and spreading, slender, zigzag branches, little or no 
all thorny. The leaves, bright green and lustrous above, are dull gre 
below, and the lower surfaces of the veins are pubescent; the leaves 
lanceolate to oblong-lanceolate, 4 inches long and 13 inches wide, wW1 
finely serrate margins. The white flowers, three-fourths of an il 
across, appear before or with the leaves, late in the season, on late! 
spurs. The globose, bright currant-red, clingstone fruits, an inch 
diameter with conspicuous whitish dots, ripen early and have yell 
juicy, melting flesh which is fibrous, sweetish, aromatic, and good. 7T 
fruit ships and keeps well considering the juiciness of most of the 
varieties. One of the best known plums for home and market ws 
they have a sprightly vinous flavor and are pleasant to eat either ¢ 
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of hand or cooked. The trees form dense thickets in northern Texas, 
eastern Oklahoma, and parts of Missouri. A robust form is hardy in 
central New York. (Adapted from Hedrick, Plums of New York, p. 80.) 


51882. PRUNUS REVERCHONII Sargent. Amygdalaceze. Plum. 


Seeds of a shrub sometimes 4 meters high, usually much smaller, 
growing in smali tlrickets, with erect stems and slender glabrous branch- 
lets, light orange-brown at first, bright chestnut brown, and very lus- 
trous and marked by small orbicular white lenticels during their first 
year, becoming dull reddish brown the following season. When its 
branches are covered by its crowded clusters of white flowers 1.2 centi- 
meters in diameter, set off by the green of the young leaves, the plant 
is a beautiful object and may become a valuable addition to the list 
of early garden shrubs. When the leaves unfold they are slightly hairy 
above and coated below with long matted pale hairs and at maturity. 
are thin, yellow-green, and mostly glabrous, 4.5 to 8 centimeters long 
and 2 to 2.5 centimeters wide. The subglobose, red or amber fruit, 
1.5 to 1.8 cent:meters in d’ameter, has a th.ck skin and thin acid flesh. 
(Adapted from Sargent, Trees and Shrubs, vol. 2, p. 158.) 


51883. PyRUS BETULAEFOLIA Bunge. Malacez. Pear. 


Seeds of a tall, very handsome tree from northern China, with crowded 
a clusters of rather small flowers which are followed by globose fruits 
not much larger than peas. The tree is very hardy, vigorous, and fast 
growing. (Adapted from Arnold Arboretum Bulletin of Popular Infor- 
mation, No. 21.) 
® For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45822. 
51884. Pyrus NIVALIS Jacq. Malacez. Pear. 
Seeds of a small tree of sturdy habit, with its young shoots thickly 
covered w:th a wh‘te wool. The oval, entire leaves are 2 to 3 inches 
long. The pure white flowers, 14 inches across, are produced in con- 
spicuous clusters. The roundish, yellow-green fruit is 14 inches or. 
more in diameter. The tree is native to eastern Europe and Asia Minor, 
where it is sometimes more than 50 feet high. It is a very beautiful 
tree early in the season, owing to the pure-white shoots and abun- 
dant flowers. The tree is cultivated in France for its fruit, which 
is not eaten until bletted. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 289.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42797. 
51885. Pyrus SALICIFOLIA Pall. Malacee. Willow-leaved pear. 


Seeds of the handsome, willow-leaved pear, native to the eastern 
, Mediterranean region, to various parts of southern Russia, and as far 
“ north as Siberia. The round-headed tree is 20 to 25 feet high, has a 
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short stout trunk, and bears beautiful willowlike grayish to silvery leaves 
1 to 3 inches long and scarcely more than half an inch wide. The dense 
corymbs of white flowers are borne freely in April. (Adapted from 
Gardening Illustrated, vol. 34, p. 305.) 


1886 and 51887. Cirrus spp. Rutacee. 

From Tripoli, Libia, Africa. Budwood presented by Dr. O. Fenzi, director, 
Stabilimento Orticolo Libico. Received December 18, 1920. Quoted 
notes by Doctor Fenzi. : 

51886. CITRUS NOBILIS DELICIOSA (Ten.) Swingle. Mandarin orange. 
“ Giant early mandarin. A mandarin of extra superior quality, ripen- 
ing as early as the end of October, with an extra large fruit, well filled, 
and with thin skin; the pulp is very juicy, sweet, and aromatic.” 
51887. CITRUS SINENSIS (L.) Osbeck. Orange. 
“Tim dem (Tripoli blood orange), considered the very best in its 
section. It is generally seedless, oval in shape, with nearly brick-colored 
skin. Some years ago a small export was made to Hamburg and realized 
higher prices than any of the best Spanish or California varieties.” 


‘ a 
‘ it 
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51888 and 51889. Hepysarum coronarruom L. Fabacex. Sulla. 


From Valetta, Malta. Seeds presented by the Societé Economico-Agraria 
del Gruppo di Malta, through Carl R. Loop, American consul. Received 
December 18, 1920. 

“Sulla is a deep-rooting perennial legume which is grown extensively in the 
Mediterranean region. It will withstand light frosts, but heavy freezing 
usually kills it back. It is adapted to deep, calcareous, well- drained soils, and 
requires much the same treatment as alfalfa. If sown under irrigation, abou 
three cuttings a season may be obtained, but under ordinary conditions it will 
not be found so satisfactory a crop as alfalfa. The chief value of sulla lies 
in its use as a soil-improving crop and as hay.” (J. M. Westgate.) « 

51888. Gozo. “An early-maturing crop.” (Loop.) 


51889. Malta. 


51890 to 51892. 


From Nice, France. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky. 
Received December 22, 1920. a 


51890. BUuTIA CAPITATA PULPOSA (Barb.-Rodr.) Bece. Phocenicaceer. ¢ 
(Cocos pulposa Barb.-Rodr.) Palm, 

“A hardy palm from southern Brazil, belonging to the same group 
as the species commonly cultivated in California as Cocos australis, 0. 
yatay, and C. eriospatha. The trunk is 6 to 12 feet tall by 13 to 2 feet 
in diameter with rather short, abruptly arched leaves 6 to 9 feet long. — 
The petioles are armed with stout spines. The edible fruit is yellow, 
about 1 inch long by 13 inches in diameter, and the pow is of a textu e 
and taste somewhat like that of the pineapple.” (C. B. Doyle.) ; 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47350. 


51891. EnReTiA ACUMINATA R. Br. Boraginacez. 

A tree 30 feet high, native to Bhutan and the eastern parts of Bengali 4 
where it flowers during the hot season. The small white flowers a 
clustered in distant fascicles in axillary and terminal compound panicles 
The leaves are smooth, serrate, and oblong-lanceolate. The round re 
pulpy drupes, about the Size of a pea, are considered delicious by the 
inhabitants of Bhutau. (Adapted from Hdwards’s Botanical Register, — 
vol. 18, p. 1097.) . 4 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34557. 


61892. ScHOTIA LATIFOLIA Jacq. Czsalpiniacer. ‘a 
An ornamental shrub with rich, beautiful foliage of reddish color 
when young. The flesh-colored flowers are in large panicles. Suitable 
to be grown in pots for blooming in conservatories and for cut flowers; 
can be grown in open ground wherever the lemon is hardy. (Adap od 

from Southern California Acclimatizing Association, Santa Barba 
4 


Calif., May, 1897, No. 5, p. 61.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 3470. 
q 
Pid 
51894. Avena nupA Hoejer. Poaceze. Naked oa 7 
From Chefoo, Shantung, China. Seeds presented by A. Sugden. Receive: | 
December 23, 1920. | 


“Fresh huskless oats of me ie weight. They must a very | solid a 
( Sugden.) | 2 | 


4 


;: 5 


a 


51893. Cucumis meto L. Cucurbitacez. Muskmelon) 
From Teheran, Persia. Seeds presented by John L. Caldwell, America 
Minister. Received December 23, 1920. 


“The famous Persian Ispahan melon, known locally | as Kharbuza Gorgob 
These melons are famed for their delicious sweetness.” (Caldwell. ) | 
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51895. Puirum pratense L. Poacee. Timothy. 


From Christiania, Norway. Seeds presented by Dr. N. Wille, director, 
Botanic Garden. Received December 14, 1920. 


_“ Norsk Timoteifré.” (Wille.) 
A local Norse variety of timothy introduced for forage-crop investigations. 


: 51896. Cotocasia EscuLENTA (L.) Schott. Aracee. Dasheen. 


From Brooksville, Fla. Grown at the Plant Introduction Garden. Re 

ceived at Washington, D. C., July 3, 1919; numbered in December, 1920. 
“As grown at Brooksville in 1920, these plants of unknown origin were 
somewhat smaller than the Trinidad dasheen, were later in maturing than that 

variety, and were all in flower early in November. Leaf petioles nearly plain 
_ green, with upper part more or less shaded with maroon. Blade with very 
irregular petiolar spot, extending along midrib and basal veins. Inflorescence 
mall, one to each plant. Tube of spathe 14 inches long; limb, about 8 inches; 
| pistillate portion of spadix, 1 inch. A 33-inch corm tested in ‘cooking was dry 
and mealy and of good flavor. This dasheen, or taro, appears to be distinct 
from any previously received.” (R.-A. Young.) 


51897. STI“Lineia sEBIFERA (L.) Michx. Euphorbiacee. 
(Sapium sebiferum Roxb.) 


From San Antonio, Tex. Seeds presented by the superintendent, San 
Antonio Experiment Farm. Received November 10, 1920. 


_ This tree, which occurs in all the warmer parts of China, is long lived, grow- 
_ing to 40 or 50 feet in height, with a diameter of 5 or 6 feet at maturity. The 
‘foliage takes on beautiful tints in autumn. The fruits are three celled, flat- 
ened-ovoid, and about three-fifths of an inch in diameter. When ripe they 
are blackish brown and woody in appearance and are either gathered by 
hand or knocked down by poles. After being collected, the fruits are spread 
in the sun, where they open and each liberates three elliptical. seeds which 

are covered with a white substance. This covering is a fat or tallow and is 
removed by steaming and rubbing through a bamboo sieve. The fat is col- 
_ lected and melted, molded into cakes, and sold as the “pi-yu” of commerce. 
The seeds from which the fat has been removed are crushed, and the oil 
expressed from them is the “ting-yu” of commerce. In China the oil and 
tallow are used in the manufacture of candles. Both these products are also 
exported in quantity to Europe, where they are used in the manufacture of 
soap. (Adapted from Wilson, A Naturalist in Western China, vol. 2, p. 67.) 


_ These seeds were collected from a tree sent to the experiment farm in 1910 
under S. P. I. No. 23218. 


Por previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47363. 


51898 to 52267. 


From East Africa. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Octo- 
ber 20, 1920. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. 

51898. ABUTILON sp. Malvacez. 

“(No. 1294. Butiaba, Northern Province, Uganda. July 19, 1920.) A 
small yellow hibiscuslike flower with green foliage.” 
51899. ApuTILON sp. Malvacez. 

“(No. 1325. Lur, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 27, 1920.) A small 

wait-a-bit with a smilaxlike leaf and a yellow flower.” 
51900. Acacia scorPiomwEs (L.) W. F. Wight. Mimosacee. 

(A. arabica Willd.) 

“(Nos. 1528 and 1528a. Jebelein, Sennar Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 14, 1920.) Garat or garad; acacialike plant used for 
tanning.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50110. 
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51898 to 52267—Continued.. 


51901 and 51902. AtsizzIa LeBBECK (L.) Benth. -Mimosacee. 

Lebbeck tree. 

51901. ‘“(No. 1474. Mongalla, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian © 

Sudan. August 8, 1920. oy A large flat- topped acacialike tree with 

a very heavy crop of large, flat pods. It is grown throughout 
central and northeastern Africa (Nile Valley).” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50713. ; 

51902. “(No.1545. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo-Egyptian | 

Sudan. August 18, 1920.) An acacialike tree which bears thin | 


pods.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50713. 
51903. ANNONA SENEGALENSIS Pers. Annonacez. Custard-apple. 


“(Nos. 1279 and 1279a. West of Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. 
July 19, 1920.) Custard-apple. I have observed this all through 
Africa, but this is the first ripe fruit I have seen.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49843. 

51904. ANOGEISSUS LEIOCARPA (DC.) Guill. and Perr. Combretacer. 

“(No. 13863. Shindurru to Nyonki, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Eegyptian 
Sudan. July 28, 1920. Herb. No. 935.) Seed of a fine birchlike tree e 
with the broad-spreading habit of a fig.” : 
51905 to 51907. AracHis HYPOGAEA L. Fabacem. Peanut. — 

51905. ‘“(No. 1349. Between Uma and Regu, Mongalla Province, — 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, July 26, 1920.) Monkey nuts (pecuniary ; 
one of the chief crops here.” 

51906. “(No. 1496. Simsima, Mongalla Province, Anglo- Heyptaa 
Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Peanuts grown by the Bori; voandzeia — 
is also grown.’ 

51907. ‘“(No. 15382. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo-Eeyptian - 
Sudan. August 18, 1920.) Peanuts; small type grown here for 
Egyptian market.” 

51908. AristTipa sp. Poacez. Grass. ; 

(No. 1184. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 11, 1920.) Verya 
abundant here; of doubtful value.” | 
51909. AspaRAGus FALCATUS L. Convallar‘acee. Asparaouea | 

“(No. 1802. Panyamur, Northern Province, Uganda. July 20, 1920.) é 
A spiny type of asparagus.” ‘q | 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33725. a 
51910. Brxa oRELLANA L. Bixaceex. Annatto tree. eI 

““(No. 1276. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 18, 1920.) Used i | 
as a dye plant. A very attractive shrub in central Africa.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 5O222: 
51911. BracHYSTEGIA sp. Cesalpiniacez. 

“(No. 1278. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 18, 1920.) a | 
beautiful Mopanelike shrub. 4 | 
51912. BuryrosPERMUM PARKII (Don) Kotschy. Sapotacez. i | 

“(No. 1348. Between Uma and Regu, Mongalla Province, Anglo- | 
Egyptian Sudan. July 26, 1920.) A large tree and one of the most | 
valuable oil trees, from the seeds of which is obtained a solid fat called | 
shea butter. The seeds are roasted and ground, and the oil is boiled 


{ 


off.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 21057. 
51913 and 51914. Cagan 1NpICcCUM Spreng. Fabacee. Pigeon 


51913. “(No. 1267. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 11, 
1920.) Pigeon-peas from the native market.” 

51914. “(No. 1543. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 18; 1920.) A small reddish pigeon-pea.’ “} 
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51898 to 52267—Continued. 
51915. CarDIOSPERMUM sp. Sapindacez. 

“(No. 1277. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 18, 1920.) A 
vine with a leaf similar to that of a clematis, but delicate in structure- 
The delicate white flower is followed by a three-sided bladder-shaped pod 
with one seed in the center of each of the three carpels.” 

51916. CARDIOSPERMUM sp. Sapindacee. 

“(No. 1343. Between Uma and Regu, Mongalla Province, Anglo- 
Boer Sudan. July 26, 1920.) <A pretty vine with a bladder-shaped 
pod, 

51917. Cassia sp. Czeesalpiniaces. 

“(No. 1350. Between Uma and Regu, Mongalla Provine, Anglo-Egyp- 
we Sudan. July 26, 1920.) A small legume with a partition between 
seeds.” 

51918. Cassia sp. Cesalpiniacer. 

“(No. 1352. Between Uma and Regu, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyp- 
tian Sudan. July 26, 1920.) <A pink-flowered legume with a leaf like 
a rose.” 

51919. Cassia sp. Cesalpiniacer. 

“(No. 1420. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Au- 
gust 6, 1920.) A small legume which is abundant on the lowlands.” 
51920 and 51921. CHLOoRIS ABYSSINICA Hochst. Poacee. Grass. 

51920. “(No. 1254. Namasagali, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 
13, 1920.) Grass.” 

51921. “(No. 1415. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 3, 1920. Herb. No. 941.) Grass which is abun- 
dant in central Africa but seldom dominant.” 

51922. CICER ARIETINUM L. Fabacez. Chick-pea. 

“(No. 1535. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
August 18, 1920.) A small chick-pea called hob kobeck.” 

51923. CriTRULLUS vuLGARIS Schrad. Cucurbitacez, Watermelon. 

“(No. 1533. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
August 18, 1920.) Seed of a cucurbit sold in market as a food called 
durum.” 

51924. CQLITORIA TERNATEA L. Fabacee. 

“(No. 1502. Malek, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 
9, 1920.) <A beautiful leguminous vine with bright-blue flowers.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39301. 

51925. Cosmos suLpHuUREUS Cav. Asteraces. Cosmos. 

“(No. 1270. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 18, 1920.) 
An orange-colored cosmos which forms a very pretty hedge.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 37884. 

51926. CroraLartA sp. Fabacee. 

“(No. 1823. Suwara, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 
; 23, 1920.) A small yellow legume.” 

 §1927. CRoTALARIA sp. Fabacee. 

- -*(No. 1865. Near Nyonki, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

July 28, 1920.) A small legume.” 

51928. Crorararta sp. Fabacee. 

= “(No. 1403. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 
29, 1920.) A Crotalaria with large hairy pods.” 

51929. CRoTALARIA sp. Fabacex. 

“(No. 1418. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 
5, 1920.) A very small, yellow-flowered legume which forms dense mats 
or tangles of stems at the base of hills.” 

51930. CrorTaLariIA sp. Fabacee. 
oe: “(No. 1504. Shambe, Bahr el Ghazal Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
_ August 10, 1920.) A blue-flowered Crotalaria with hairy pods.” 
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51931 and 51982. CUCUMIS METULIFERUS E. Mey. Cucurbitacez. 
Cucumber, 
51931. ‘“(Nos. 1295 and 1295a. Butiaba, Northern Province, Uganda. 
July 19, 1920.) A cucumber which is red near the tip; it ripens 
very unequally ; is eaten by birds.” . 
519382. “(No. 1495. Simsima, Mongalla Province, Anglo- Reyptian” 
Sudan. August 8, 1920.) A wild red type of cucumber, 1} by 2 or 

24 inches. When ripe they are eaten by birds.” 


51933 and 51934. Cucumis sativus L. Cucurbitacee. Cucumber. 
51933. “(No. 1207. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 11, _ 
1920.) Cucumber; a small type from the market.” ; 
51934. ‘“(No. 1494. Simsima, Mongalla Province, Anglo- Weyptianl 
Sudan. August 8, 1920.) A deep-green cucumber with yellow 
markings.” 
51935. Cucumis sp. Cucurbitacez. a 
“(No. 1330. Atokaferri, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. ; 
July 25, 1920.) A small cucumber which is very popular with the natives — 
of this section.” 
51936. Cucumis sp. Cucurbitacee. ) 
“(No. 1417. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August — 
4, 1920.) <A large cucumber with long spines; orange color when ripe.” 5 
51937. Cucumis sp. Cucurbitaceze. . 
“(No. 1537. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. — 
August 18, 1920.) Senat. A cucumberlike plant from the Red Sea . 
region; the seeds are used as food.” 
51938. DoricHos LABLAB L. Fabacex. - Hyacinth bean. : 
(No, 15389. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
August 18, 1920.) Kaseringique. A flat bean with a large white hilum. — 
There are also brown and black varieties.” 
51939. DuRANTA REPENS L. Verbenacer. * 
“(No. 1275. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 18, 1920.) 
A beautiful white-flowered type of Duranta.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48707. | 
51940 and 51941. EcHINocHLOA PYRAMIDALIS (Lam.) Hitehe. and Chase. 
(Panicum pyramidale Lam.) [Poacese. Grass. — 
51940. “(No. 1414. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian — 
Sudan. August 8, 1920. Herb. No. 940.) <A large grass which — 
grows along watercourses and appears to extend throughout — 
central Africa. It grows on soil a little more moist than that in 
which sorghum grows.’ @ 
51941. “(No. 1503. Shambe, Bahr el Ghazal Province, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. August 10, 1920.) A grass which is character- 
istic of the river front.” 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49999. 
51942 and 51943. ELEeusINE coracaANna (L.) Gaertn.. Poacee. : 
Ragi millet © 
51942. “(No. 1257. Jinja, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 13 
1920.) Eleusine.” 
51948. ‘“(No. 1264. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 17, 
1920.) Eleusine from the market at Misindi.” 2 
51944 and 51945. GossyPIuM HIRSUTUM L. Malvacez. Cotton. — 
51944. “(No. 1259. Palango, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 16, 
1920.) Cotton now being planted here; it is probably Nyasaland © 
or American Upland.” b 
51945. ‘“(No.1335a. Atokaferri, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian — 
Sudan. July 25, 1920.) Cotton from a native field.” q 


= 
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898 to 5226'7—Continued. 
51946 to 51949. GossyPIUM NANKING SOUDANENSIS Watt. Malvacee. 
: ; Cotton. 

51946. ‘“(No. 1347. Between Uma and Regu, Mongalla Province, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 26, 1920. Herb. No. 912.) Cotton.” 

51947. “(No. 1859. Between Shindurru and Nyonki, Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 28, 1920. Herb. No. 933.) 
Cotton; a wild plant in natural vegetation.” 

51948. “(No. 1366. Nyonki, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. July 29, 1920.) Apparently like No. 1359 [S. P. I. No. 
51947].” 

51949. “(No. 1500a. Simsima, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 8, 1920. Cotton grown by the natives.” 

51950. Gossypium sp. Malvaceer. Cotton. 
“(No. 1804. Mutu, Northern Province, Uganda. July 20, 1920.) A 
few seeds of cotton, probably wild.” 
51951. MELHANIA FERRUGINEA A. Rich. Sterculiacee. 
“(No. 1827. .Lur, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 27, 
1920.) A hairy-leaved plant with yellow flowers.” 
51952 to 52050. Hotcus sorcHuM lL. Poacer. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 

51952. “(No. 1209. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 11, 
1920.) Kafir corn just as sold in the market.” 

51953. “(No. 1200. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 11, 
1920.) Durra; spreading red head not as dark as No. 1197 
[S. P. I. No..51579], but much darker than No. 1198 [S. P. I. No. 
51580].” 

For an illustration of this and the four following sorghums, see 
Plate VI. 

51954. “(No. 1201. -Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 11, 
1920.) Durra: a spreading white kafirlike type.” 

51955. “(No. 1202. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 11, 
1920.) Close, dark-red or tan-colored head, similar in color to 

"No, 1198 [S. P. I. No. 51580].” 

51956. “(No. 1203. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 11, 
1920.) Durra; spreading head of light-tan color.” 

51957. “(No. 1204. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 11, 
1920.) Durra; a very dark rather open but short-branched head.” 

51958. “(No. 1205. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 11, 
1920.) Durra; a very dense head of red-tan color.” 

51959. ‘“(No. 1266. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 17, 
1920.) Kafir corn.” 

51960. “(No. 1301. Panyamur, Northern Province, Uganda. July 
20, 1920.) Kafir corn.” 

51961. “(No. 1320. Suwara, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. July 23, 1920.) Kafir corn; a small red head of m’tama.” 

51962. “(No. 1321. Suwara, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 


2 Sudan. July 23, 1920.) A small, very dark head.” 


51963. ‘“(No. 1322. Suwara, Mongalla Provinee, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. July 23,1920.) A lighter head, more open and spreading.” 

51964. ‘“(No. 1324. Lur, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
July 27, 1920.) A white kafir corn.” 

51965. ‘“(No. 1331. Atokaferri, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. July 25, 1920.) Kafir corn with a long, open, white head.’ 

51966. “(No. 1832. Atokaferri, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. July 25, 1920.) Long, open, red head.” 

51967. ‘“(No. 1333. Atokaferri, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. July 25, 1920.) Small, dense, red head.” 
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51968. “(No. 1334. Atokaferri, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. July 25, 1920.) Dense, red head, not so small as the pre- 
ceding number.” 4 

91969. “(No. 1335. Atokaferri, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. July 25, 1920.) Long, tan head.” " 

51970. “(No. 1454. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) Large, spreading head of purplish tan 
color; abundant.” 

51971. “(No. 1455. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) Spreading deep-red head; the branches 
of the head hang down.” 

51972. “(No. 1456. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) Semipendent, spreading, white head 
with tan-colored tips.” . 

51973. “(No. 1457. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) White with tan tips, red hull, and semi 
pendent branches.” a 

51974. “(No. 1458. Rejaf, Mongalla Provimce, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) White with a tan tinge and red hull; 
the branches are pendent with an upright central spike.” 

51975. “(No. 1460. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) White with black hull; the seeds are 
pointed.” . 

51976. ‘“(No. 1461. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) Black hull, white with purple spots; 
a close head, but the branches stand distinct.” i ; 

51977. “(No. 1462. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian ~ 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) Grain stained purple; dark hull; short, — 
stubby, rather open head.” =| 

51978. “(No. 1463. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian _ 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) Light-lemon grain with orange hull — 
and rather spread:ng head.” 

51979. “(No. 1464. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian | 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) Seed light tan; very long, rather open 
head, similar to No. 1463 [S. P. I. No. 51978].” 5 ! 

51980. “(No. 1465. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian — 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) Very white head, deep-red almost black — 
hull, plump white grain, purple tip.” z| 

51981. “(No. 1467. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian - 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) Dull tan, rather long, close head; hull 
orange. Weevils were at work on this while it was still standing — 
in the field.” ; 

51982. ‘“(No. 1467a. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian | 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) Durra.” e 

51983. “(No. 1468. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) Light lemon-colored head and orange- 
colored bracts; a very fine type similar to No. 1464 [S. P. I. No, | 
51979].”’ : 

51984. “(No. 1469. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptiat 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) A long head of deep almost reddish tan 
or wine color.” } 

51985. “(No. 1470. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptiat 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) A small, dense head of deep purple or 
wine color.” 

51986. “(No. 1471. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptial 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) A dense, white head with black hull, 
mottled with tan and purple.” 

51987. “(No. 1472. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egypti al 
Sudan. August 7, 1920.) A very large, dense, deep-red head with 
a tendency to gooseneck, which is rare here.” 
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51988. ‘“(No. 1505. Tango, Upper Nile Province, Anglo-Egyptian 

- Sudan. August 12, 1920.) Durra; a large-seeded type grown lo- 
cally.” 

51989. “(No.1525a. Shikaba, Upper Nile Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 14, 1920.) Durra grown locally.” 


51990. “(No. 1526. Shikaba, Upper Nile Province, Anglo-Egyptian 


Sudan. August 14, 1920.) Red durra.” 

51991. “(No. 1530. Jebelein, Sennar. Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 14, 1920.) <A large-seeded white durra.” 

51992. “(No. 1546. Atbara, Berber Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
August 24, 1920.) Irrigated durra; a uniform, small-headed 
type.” 

51993. ‘“(No. 1547. Edfou, Egypt, August 27, 1920.) Durra with 
very dense, uniform white heads.” 

51994. Variety abyssinicus. “(No. 1429. Rejaf, Mongalla Prov- 
ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Almost white 
awned.” 

51995. Variety abyssinicus. “(No. 1512. Taufikia, Upper Nile 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 13, 1920.) A light, hairy 
type.” 

51996. Variety cordofanus. “(No. 1508. Taufikia, Upper Nile 
- Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 13, 1920.) Rather 
hairy, awnless, light, but dark when ripe.” 

51997. Variety cordofanus. “(No. 1510. Taufikia, Upper Nile 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 138, 1920.) Orange color, 
unawned except when very young; smooth.” 

51998. Variety cordofanus. “(No. 1511. Taufikia, Upper Nile 
Province, Anglo-Egyptiam Sudan. August 18, 1920.) Similar to 
the preceding number.” 


-§1999. Variety cordojanus. “(No. 1521. Malakal, Upper Nile 


Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 18, 1920.) Large, light, 
and awned.” 

52000. Variety eichengeri. “‘‘(No. 1256. Jinja, Eastern Province, 
Uganda. July 13, 1920.) A small type.” 

52001. Variety eichengeri. .“‘(No. 1309. Nimule. Mongalla Prov- 
ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 22, 1920.) Awned type.” 

52002. Variety eichengeri. ‘“(No. 1310. Nimule, Mongalla Prov- 
ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 22, 1920.) Awned; rather small 
flower.” 

52003. Variety eichengeri. ‘“(No. 1312. Nimule, Mongalla Prov- 
ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 22, 1920.) Several small awned 
heads.” 

52004. Variety cichengeri. ‘“(No. 1313. Nimule, Mongalla Prov- 
ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 22, 1920.) Large awned heads.” 

52005. Variety eichengeri. “‘(No. 1838. Moku, Mongalla Province, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 25, 1920.) Sorghum typical of this 
section.” 

52006. Variety eichengeri. “(No. 1357. Kirillu, Mongalla Prov- 
ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 27, 1920.) A_ light-colored 
type.” 

52007. Variety eichengeri. ‘“(No. 1361. Shindurru to Nyonki, Mon- 
galla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 28, 1920.) A tall 
light type collected near Nyonki.” 

52008. Variety eichengeri. ‘“(No. 1522. Malakal, Upper Nile Prov- 
ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 13, 1920.) Large, light, and 
awned,”’ 

52009. Variety eichengeri. “(No. 1528, Malakal, Upper Nile Prov- 
ince,. Anglo- Meveean Sudan. August 13, 1920.) Large, light, and 
awned.” 
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52010. Variety eichengeri. “(No. 1524. Malakal, Upper Nile Prowl 
ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 13, 1920.) Large, light, and 
52011. Variety eichengeri. ‘(No. 1525. Malakal, Upper Nile Proy 
ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 13, 1920.) Two very light, 
52012 to 52014. Variety niloticus. “(Namasagali, Eastern Prov 
ince, Uganda. July 18, 1920.) Collected near the Nile on lane 
tall Cymbopogon and Panicumlike grasses. Much like the Kongo 
at Kabalo. The chief crop here is the banana, which is used as a. 
grown.” 
52012. (No. 1239.) 92014. (No. 1249.) 
52015. Variety niloticus. ‘“(No. 1291. Escarpment, near Butiaba, 
Northern Province, Uganda. July 19, 1920. Collected between 
52016 to 52019. Variety niloticus. (Nos. 1370 to 1373. ‘Nile ban : 
opposite Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 7 
from Rejaf. They probably represent types found here and should 
be carefully studied. Wide variation is shown, and it is doubtfu q 
are not used for any purpose here by the natives.” 
52020. Variety niloticus. “(No. 1422. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, 
distinct type.” 4 
52021. Variety niloticus. “(No. 1423. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, | 
awnhed type; more common type along the river. ’ 
52022. Variety niloticus. ‘“(No. 1481. Rejaf, Mongalla Provin 2, 
52023. Variety niloticus. “(No. 1433. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Large, dark type.” . 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Similar to No. 1433 
[S: PP. I/No. 5202351.” ' 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Heavy, dark, awnl 
type.” 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, August 6, 1920.) Sorghum. 41 4 
52027. Variety niloticus. ‘(No. 1475. Mongalla, Mongalla Prowl 
average, but still deep red and hairy when ripe.” 
52028. Variety niloticus. “(No. 1477. Mongalla, Mongalla Prov- 
hairy, not very ripe.” q I 
52029. Variety niloticus. “(No. 1483. Mongalla, Mongalla Prov- | 
flowers sparse.” | 
52030. Variety vogelianus. ‘“(No. 1307. Nimule, Mongalla Proy- | 
head.” | 
52031. Undescribed variety a. ‘“(No. 1515. Malakal, Upper Nile} 
52082. Undescribed variety a. ‘(No. 1517. Malakal, Upper Nil 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 13, 1920.) Darker than 


awned.” 

small heads.” 

previously cultivated by the natives; this land naturally produces 

vegetable and as a fruit. Eleusine, kafir corn, and corn are also . 

52013. (No. 1248.) , 

Escarpment and Butiaba (7 miles).” 

29, 1920.) Collected in a great field of this wild grass just acros 

if many forms occur that are not included in this set. Sorghum 7 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Heavy head, not awned; ; 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Large, rather light, 4 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Dark awnless type.” 
52024. Variety niloticus. “(No. 1484. Rejaf, Mongalla Provinee 2, 7 
52025. Variety niloticus. “(No. 1448. Rejaf, Mongalla Province 
52026. Variety niloticus. “(No. 1449. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, : 

ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Lighter than | 

ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Very heavy, light | 

ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Dark colored; | 

ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan: July 22, 1920.) Large flowers ae) 

Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 18, 1920.) Light.” 

No. 1515 [S. P. I. No, 52081].”. ® "| | 
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é 520383. Undescribed variety a. ‘“(No. 1518. Malakal, Upper Nile 

’ Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 13, 1920. Herb. No. 
967.) . Darker than No. 1515 [S. P. I. No. 52031].” 


52034. Undescribed variety 0. “(No. 1520. Malakal, Upper Nile 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 13, 1920.) Small, 
dark.” 

52035. Undescribed variety c. “(No. 1389. Nile bank opposite 
Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 29, 1920.) 
Collected in afield just across from Rejaf.” 

52086. Undescribed variety c. ‘“(No. 1392. Nile bank opposite 
Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 29, 1920.) 
- Collected in a field just across from Rejaf.” 


52037. Undescribed variety d. “(No. 1476. Mongalla, Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Very dark and 
very hairy.” d 

52038. Undescribed variety d. ‘“‘(No. 1478. Mongalla, Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Dark with 
white hairs.” . 


52039. Undescribed variety d. “(No. 1479. Mongalla, Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Heavy; light- 
red chaff.” 

52040. Undescribed variety d. “(No. 1480. Mongalla, Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Heavy; light- 
red chaff.” 

52041. Undescribed variety d. ‘“(No. 1481. Mongalla, Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Very light 
color; heavy flower.” 

52042. Undescribed variety d. “(No. 1482. Mongalla, Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Very light 
color; heavy flower.” 

52043. Undescribed variety d. “(No. 1484. Mongalla, Mongalla 

j Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Deep red- 
dish_even when young; large flower.” 

52044. Undescribed variety d. “(No. 1485. Mongalla, Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Deep red- 
dish even when young; large flower.” 

52045. Undescribed variety d. “(No. 1486. Mongalla, Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Rather light, 
hairy; hull reddish.” 

52046. Undescribed variety d. “(No. 1487. Mongalla, Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Rather light, 
hairy; hull reddish.” 

52047. Undescribed variety e. “(No. 1311. Nimule, Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 22, 1920.) Awnless; 
heavy head.” 

52048. Undescribed variety e. “(No. 1308. Nimule, Mongalla 
Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 22, 1920.) Awnless; 
small head, large flower.” 

52049. Undescribed variety e. “(No. 1369. Nile bank opposite 
Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 29, 1920.) 
Collected in a field just across from Rejaf.” 

52050. Undescribed variety f. “(No. 1374. Nile bank opposite 
Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 29, 1920.) 
Collected in a field just across from Rejaf.” 

52051. Hotcus sorGHUM DRUMMONDII (Nees) Hitche. Poace. 
Chicken corn. 
“(No. 1506. Taufikia, Upper Nile Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
August 13, 1920. Herb. No. 958.) Black-seeded type of sorghum.” 
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52052 to 52087. Holcus sorGHUM EFFUSUS (Hack.) Hitche. Poace 
_ Kamerun gras 

52052. “(No. 1212. Kampala, Buganda Province, Uganda. Ju 1 

12, 1920.) A small type of sorghum; many of the plants are n¢ 

_ over a foot high; may be distinct.” . 
592053. “(No. 1221. Jinja, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 1 
1920.) Sorghum.” 
52054. “(No. 12238. Namasagali, Eastern Parse, Uganda. Jul 
13, 1920.) Light, small-seeded type.” 


52055. “(No. 1231. Namasagali, TastaPn Pecahes Uganda, Jul, 
13, 1920.) <A rather dark type.” 


52056 to 52063. “(Nos. 1232, 1236, 1240, 1241, 1248, 1246, 124 
1250. Namasagali, Eastern. Province, Uganda. July 13, "1920, 
All these numbers were collected near the Nile on land previoush 
cultivated by the natives, the soil naturally producing tall Cym 
bopogon and Panicumlike grasses, much like the Kongo at Kabale 
The chief crop here is the banana, which is used as a vegetabl 
and as a fruit. Eleusine, kafir, and corn are also grown.” k 

52064. ‘“(No. 1314. Nimule, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Hgyptian 
Sudan. July 22, 1920.) Large, awned heads.” 

92065 to 52067. “(Nos. 1336, 1337, 1340.) Moku, Mongalla Proy 
ince, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 25, 1920.) Sorghum head 
typical of this section.” 

52068. “(No. 1353. Kirillu, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Hgyptian 
Sudan. July 27, 1920.) Sorghum; awned and rather light.” — 

52069. “(No. 1354. Kirillu, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptiai 
Sudan. July 27, 1920.) Similar to the preceding number.” 

52070. “(No. 1355. Kirillu, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptiai 
Sudan. July 27, 1920.) Similar to the preceding number; 
slender reddish type.” ng 

52071. “(No. 1856. Kirillu, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptia 
Sudan. July 27, 1920.) A light-colored type.” : 

52072. ‘“(No.1360. Shindurru to Nyonki, Mongalla Province, Angl 
Egyptian Sudan. July 28, 1920.) Sorghum collected near Shi 
durru.” 


52073 to 52086. ‘“(Nos. 1376-1380, 1384, 1386, 1388, 1390, 13935) 
1894, 13896-1398. Nile bank, opposite Rejaf, Mongalla Provinee 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 29, 1920.) All these sorghums were 
collected in a great field of this wild grass just across from 
Rejaf. They probably represent types found here and should be 
carefully studied. Wide variation is shown, and it is doubtful 
whether many forms occur that are not included in this set, 
Sorghums are not used for any purpose here by the natives.” 

52087. “(No. 1519. Malakal, Upper Nile Province, Anglo-Egyptia 
Sudan. August 18, 1920.) Small dark sorghum.” | 

52088 to 52118. Hotcus sorcHum ExicuuS (Forsk.) Hitche. Poace®, | 
Tunis grass. | 

52088. “(No. 1286. Escarpment, near Butiaba, Northern Provinee, | 
Uganda. July 19, 1920.) Sorghum collected between neces 
and Butiaba (7 miles). i. 

52089. “(No. 1287. Escarpment, near Baia. Northern Proving 
Uganda. July 19, 1920.) Sorghum collected between Escarpmen 
and Butiaba (7 miles) .” 

52090 to 52092. “(Nos. 1400-1402. Nile bank opposite Reja’ 
Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 29, 1920.) Sor - 
ghums collected in a great field of wild grass just across from 
Rejaf. They probably represent types found here and should t 
carefully studied. Wide variation is shown, and it is doubtfu q 
if many forms occur that are not included in this set. Sorghum “3 
are not used for any purpose here by the natives.” 
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. 52093. “(No. 1424. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptianu 

: Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Similar to No. 1423 [S. P. I. No. 
52021]).” 

52094. “(No. 1425. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Similar to No. 1423 [S. P. I. No. 
52021].” 

52095. “(No. 1426. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Deep-red awned type.” 

52096. “(No. 1427. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Rather light, awned type.” 

52097. “(No. 1428. Rejaf. Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyntian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Similar to No. 1427 [S. P. I. No. 52096].” 

52098. “(No. 14380. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian. 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Rather light, hairy, awned.” 

52099. “(No. 1482. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Awned, rather light type.” 

52100. “(No. 14385. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Rather red, awned, hairy type.” 

52101. “(No. 1436. Rejaf, Mongalla Prov’nee, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Rather light, awned, hairy type.” 

52102. “(No. 1437. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Purplish, awned, hairy type.” 

52103. “(No. 1438. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Dark, awned, hairy type.” 

52104. “(No. 1439. Rejaf, Mongalla Provinee, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Light, awned, ha'ry type.” 

52105. “(No. 1440. Rejaf, Mongal!a Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Light, awned, hairy type.” : . 

52106. “(No. 1441. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Dense head; reddish, awned, hairy.” 

52107. “(No. 1442. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Similar to the preceding number, but 
with a more open head.” 

52108. ‘“(No. 1448. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Similar to the preceding number.” . 

52109. “(No. 1444. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Reddish, awned, hairy type.” 

52110. “(No. 1445. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Awned, hairy, and a little darker than 
the preceding number.” 

52111. “(No. 1446. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Same as the preceding number.” 

52112. “(No. 1447. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Very dark, awned.” 

52113. “(No. 1450. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Red, awned, hairy.” 

52114. “(No. 1451: Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Black seed, awned, hairy.” 

52115. “(No. 1452. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) A hairy, awned type.” 

52116. ‘“(No. 1473. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 6, 1920.) Wild sorghum seeds collected in bulk 
from hundreds of plants along the river flats. It should repro- 
duce for us practically all types found here.” 

52117. “(No. 1507. Taufikia, Upper Nile Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 13, 1920. Herb. No. 959.) A light type of 
sorghum, hairy, and small awned.” 
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52118. “(No. 1509. Taufikia, Upper Nile Province, Anglo-Egyptiat 
Sudan. August 13, 1920.) Glaucous, red or orange, unawned | 

a striking type.” 
52119 to 52166. HoLcus soRGHUM VERTICILLIFLORUS (Steud.) Hitek he 
[Poaces. Tabucki gras 

52119. “(No. 1223. Namasagali, Eastern Province, Uganda. Ju ly 

13, 1920.) Light, small-seeded type.” 
52120. “(No. 1224. Namasagali, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 

13, 1920.) Dark, small-seeded type.” 
52121. “(No. 1225. Namasagali, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 

18, 1920.) Rather light.” 
52122. “(No. 1226. NamaSsagali, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 

13, 1920.) Rather light.” 
52123. ‘“(No. 1227. Namasagali, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 

13, 1920.) <A black-seeded type.” , a 
52124. “(No. 1228. Namasagali, Eastern Province, Uganda, July — 

13, 1920.) Heavy, black type.” : 


52125. ‘“(No. 1229. Namasagali, Eastern oe ‘Uganda. July 
13, 1920.) Slender, black seed.” a 


52126. “(No. 1230. Namasagali, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 
13, 1920.) Large, heavy type.” 4 
52127 to 521388. “(Nos. 1232a, 1233, 12384, 1285, 1237, 1238, 124 
1244, 1245, 1251-1258. Namasagali, Eastern Province, Ueandalg 
July 13, 1920.) These numbers were collected near the Nile on 
land which naturally produces tall Cymbopogon and Panicumlike ~ 
grasses, previously cultivated by the natives. Much like the 
Kongo at Kabalo. The chief crop here is the banana, which is 
used as a vegetable and as a fruit. Eleusine and kafir corn are 
also grown.” 
52139. ‘“(No. 1255. Jinja, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 13 
1920.) Sorghum; a small type.” 
52140. “(No. 1258. Jinja, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 13, 
1920.) A small type.” 


52141. “(No. 1260. Misindi Port, Northern Province, Uganda. a . 
16, 1920.) Sorghum abundant along the road.” 4 


52142. ‘“(No. 1271. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 18, 
1920.) A dark type.” ; 4 
52148. “(No. 1272. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 18, | 
1920.) A rather light hairy type with very dark seed.” _ 
52144. “(No. 1273. Misindi, Northern Provinee, Uganda. July 18, 
1920.) <A tall, dark type.” a 
52145. “(No. 1281. Escarpment, near Butiaba, Northern Province a 
Uganda. July 19, 1920.) Sorghum.” 


52146 to 52151. “(Nos. 1283, 1284, 1285, 1288, 1289, 1290. Escarp- + 
ment, near Butiaba, Northern Province, Uganda. July 19, 1920.) 
These numbers were collected between Escarpment and Butiaba 
(7 miles).” 

52152. “(No. 1819. Suwara River, Mongalla Province, Anglo-— 
Egyptian Sudan. July 23, 1920.) Sorghum about 12 feet high.” 


52153. “(No. 1339. Moku, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Heypiiela 
Sudan. July 25, 1920.) Sorghum, typical of this section.” ff 


52154 to 52162. “(Nos. 1375, 1381, 1882, 1883, 1385, 1387, 1391, 
1395, 1399. Nile bank opposite Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo- - 
Egyptian Sudan. July 29, 1920.) Sorghums collected in a greé 
field of this wild grass just across from Rejaf. They probably 
represent types found here and should be carefully studied. Wide 4 
variation is shown, and it is doubtful if many forms occur that — 
are not included in this set. Sorghums are not used for any pur- 
pose here by the natives.” 7 
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52163. “(No. 1404. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. July 29, 1920.) A dark head.” 


52164. “(No. 1405. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. July 29, 1920.) A light head.” 


. 52165. “(No. 1406. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. July 29, 1920.) Intermediate between Nos. 1404 and 1405 
[S. P. I. Nos. 52163 and 52164].” 

52166. “(No. 1516. Malakal, Upper Nile Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 13, 1920.) Darker than No. 1515 [S. P. I. No. 
52031].” 

_ 52167. HordEUM VULGARE PALLIDUM Seringe. Poacer. Barley. 

“(No. 1534. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

_ August 14, 1920.) Barley.” 

er: 52168. Ipomora sp. Convolvulacez. Morning-glory. 


“(No. 1211. Entebbe, Buganda Province, Uganda. July 12, 1920.) . 
_ Avery attractive large-flowered ornamental shrub abundant at Kisumu.” 


52169. Ipomora sp. Convolvulacez. Morning-glory. 
“(No. 1499. Simsima, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
August 8, 1920.) Wild morning-glory; did not see it in flower. . Prob- 
ably an annual.” 

52170. Kiceria PINNATA (Jacq.) DC. Bignoniacez. 


(No. 1544. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
August 18, 1920.) ‘Sausage tree,’ one of the most common African 
trees; used as a street tree here in Khartum.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38698. 

52171. LEPTOCHLOA sp. Poacex. Grass. 
- “(No, 1292. Escarpment, near Butiaba, Northern Province, Uganda. 
_ July 19, 1920.) A tall grass found just below Escarpment.” 

52172. Lupinus Termis Forsk. Fabacez. Lupine, 


“(No. 1538. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Se ee ae Sudan. 
August 18, 1920.) A large, white-seeded legume. , 


_ 52173. Lycopersicon ESCULENTUM Mill. Solanacee. Tomato, 


__ “(No, 1841. Moku, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 
25, 1920.) Tomato grown at Liri. Collected July 21, 1920.” 


52174. MANISURIS EXALTATA (L. f.) Kuntze. Poacez. Grass. 
: (Rottboellia exaltata L. f.) 


“(No. 1514. Malakal, Upper Nile Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
August 13, 1920:) A few ripe seeds of a grass very abundant through- 
out central Africa.” 

_ 52175. Momorpica sp. Cucurbitacee. 


“(No. 1344. Between Uma and Regu, Mongalla Province, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. July 26, 1920.) An orange-colored cucurbit with 
- Processes (similar to a. rambutan in appearance).” 


52176. MORINGA OLEIFERA Lam. Moringacez. Horse-radish tree. 
(M. pterygosperma Gaertn.) 


ts “No. 1315. Nimule, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 
22,1920.) An ornamental white-flowered tree with long three-sided pods 
with a single row of winged seeds.” 


_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46386. 

82177. NicorTrANA TABACUM L. Solanacez. Tobacco. 

4 “(No. 1261. Near Atura, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 16, 1920.) 

Tobacco grown by the natives at a wood station. % 

52178. Panicum sp. Poacez. Grass. 
— “(No. 1293. Escarpment, near Butiaba, Northern Province, Uganda. 

Ju ly 19, 1920.) Tall, coarse grass, mostly in thickets.” 

185 2323-6 
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Sepa to 52267—Continued. 


52179. PANIcuM sp. Poacesx. 
“(No. 1803. Panyamur, Northern Province, Uganda. July 20, 
A grass which forms the zone next to the water’s edge.” 
52180. PARKINSONIA ACULEATA L. Casalpiniacee. 4 
“(No. 1513. Malakal, Upper Nile Province, Anglo-Egyptian Suda 
August 18, 1920.) Seed ‘of a prominent street tree; the leaflets are ve 
small, almost nothing left but the midrib.” : 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48176. wg 
52181. PENNISETUM GLAUCUM (L.) R. Br. Poacer. Pear] millet. 
(P. typhoideum Rich.) 
“(No. 1541. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo-Bgyptian Sud. 
August 18, 1920.) Pennisetum. 4 
52182. PENNISETUM PURPUREUM Schumach. Poacer. ass, 
“(No. 1214. Port Bell, Buganda Province, Uganda. July 138, 1920.) 
Elephant grass; used like bamboo, for building houses. A house can- 
built from grass covering the area of its foundation and extending 6 feet 
around. It supplies material both for sides and roof. This a is 
also used to make paper and is eaten by elephants and buffalo. It grow 
on good soil.” > 
52188. PENNISETUM sp. Poaceer. Grea oe 
“(No. 1862. Shindurru to Nyonki, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Bgyptia 
‘Sudan. July 28, 1920.) A tall Chaetochloalike grass.” ; 
52184 and 52185. PHASEOLUS AUREUS Roxb. Fabacex. Mung bean 
52184. “(No. 1497. Simsima, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyp a 
Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Small green bean commonly grown by 
the Bori.” ea 
52185. “(No. 1208a. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 11, 
1920.) Beans from the market.” . 2 
52186 to 52209. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabacez. Common bes = 3 
“(No. 1265. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 17, 1920. 
Beans from the market.” 
52186. 1. Small black beans about twice as long as wide. 
52187. 2. Long maroon beans with small cream-colored flecks. | 
52188. 3. Long gray beans with small white flecks and dark ring 
around the hilum. . 


52189. 4. Short lavender beans with dark ring. 
52190. 5. Short drab beans with dark ring. 

52191. 6. Short light-brown beans with dark ring. 
52192. 7. Short light-green beans with brown ring. 
52193. 8. Short greenish tan beans with brown ring. 
52194. 9. Long yellowish tan beans with dark ring. 


52195. 10. Long tan beans with dark-brown ring. 
52196. 11. Large long red beans. 

52197. 12. Long narrow light-red beans. 

52198. 138. Light-pink beans with stripes and flecks of maroon. 
52199. 14. Small flat dull-tan beans. 

52200. 15. Light and dark tan beans with dark stripes. 4 
52201. 16. Long cream beans with dark-red mark through hilum, __ 
52202. 17. Long broad white beans. 
52203. 18. Small short white beans. 


52204. 19. “(No. 1208b. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. Jul 
11, 1920.)” A broad flat white bean. 


52205. 20. “(No. 1208¢.)” Brownish tan with stripes and flecks 0 
maroon. 


52206. 21. “(No. 1208d.)” Small long narrow black beans. 
52207. 22. “(No. 1208e.)” Large long narrow red beans. 
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98 to 5226'7—Continued. 
—  §2208. 23. “(No. 1208f.)” Gray and tan with various stripes and 
ke ' spots. 
52209. 24. “(No. 1208g.)” Long narrow beans with light-brown 
o> color overlaid with darker stripes and flecks. 
_ §2210. PHOENIX RECLINATA Jacq. Phoeenicacer. Palm. 
(No. 1217. Port Bell, Buganda Province, Uganda. July 13, 1920.) 
A wild date palm; one of the most graceful African palms.” 
___ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 51234. 
_ 52211. RHAMPHICARPA FISTULOSA (Hochst.) Benth. Scrophulariacee. 
 “(No, 1416. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 
: as 1920. Herb. No. 937.) A plant that resembles a larkspur, but with a 
“small white flower like a petunia. It should be an excellent annual 
border plant; it grows on rocks at the edge of tall grass. The flower 
is three-fourths of an inch across and produces an abundance of seeds.” 
52212 and 52213. Ricinus comMuUNIS L. Euphorbiacer. Castor-bean. 
Me 52212. “(No. 1346. Between Uma and Regu, Mongalla Province, 
a‘. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 26, 1920.) A small type grown 
about native huts.” 
52213. “(No. 1421. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 5, 1920.) Ricinus.” 
(52214. Rusvus sp. Rosaces. . Raspberry. 
— _ “(No. 1290. Near the forest of Budongo, Northern Province, Uganda. 
_ July 19, 1920.) A red raspberry; a very good fruit.” 
_ 52215. SAccHARUM SPONTANEUM L. Poacee. Grass. 
(No. 1318. Suwara River, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 
_ July 23, 1920.)” 
‘For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33257. 
52216. Screrocarya CAFFRA Sond, Anacardiacee. 
: “(No. 1317. Nimule to Suwara, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
 $udan. July 23, 1920.) Mongo; a round or globular lime-colored fruit, 
- about 2 inches in diameter, with a very thick skin and a sweet agree- 
able taste. The seed has many fibers extending outside. Mungo is a 
mame used in the Kongo at Kabalo.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49315. 
| 982217 to 52219. SESAMUM ORIENTALE L. Pedalacee. . Sesame, 
52217. ‘“(No. 1268. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 17, 
*°1920.) Sesame.” 
52218. ‘“(No. 1498. Simsima, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
-Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Sesame grown by Bori.” 
52219. ‘“(No. 1305. Panyamur, Northern Province, Uganda. July 
20, 1920.) Native-grown sesame.” 
52220 and 52221. SoLaNuM NAUMANNI Engl. Solanacez. 
52220. “(No. 1262. Misindi Port, Northern Province, Uganda. July 
16, 1920.) An eggplant as red as a tomato, but pointed at the tip; 
from the market at Misindi.” 
52221. “(No. 1263. Misindi Port, Northern Province, Uganda. July 
16, 1920.) An eggplant as red as a tomato, but rounded at the tip; 
‘B from the market at Misindi.” 
_ 52222. SoLtanuM MELONGENA L. Solanacez. Eggplant. 
by “(No. 1501. Tombe, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Au- 
gust 9, 1920.) A white or very light green eggplant about 4 to 5 inches 
long and long obovoid in shape.” 
52223. SPoROBOLUS FIMBRIATUS Nees. Poacez. Grass. 
“(No. 1006. Uaso Nyiro River, Kenia. July 28, 1920.) A tall grass 
_ which seems valuable and is abundant along the banks of the river; it 


is eaten by wild game. It may withstand small amounts of black 
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51898 to 5226'7—Continued. Re 
52224. Sporoso_us 1npicus (L.) R. Br. Poacee. ras 
“(No. 1345. Between Uma and Regu, Mongalla Province, Ang! 


Egyptian Sudan. July 26, 1920.) A tall grass.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51160. 
52225. TrRICHILIA sp. Meliacer. 

“(No. 1858. Kirillu, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Ju 
27, 1920.) <A large tree with tricarpellate pods; the seed is red wit 
dark spots. In the Kongo region this is known as kihellahella.” 
52226. TRICHODESMA ZEYLANICUM (Burm. f.) R. Br. Boraginaces, 

“(No. 1326. Lur, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Jul 
27, 1920.) A small borage with rather pretty flowers.” 5 
52227. Triticum AEsTIvuM L. Poacee. Common whea 

(7. vulgare Vill.) ; 

“(No. 1536. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudar 
August 18, 1920.) Wheat (Mugami).” 

52228. URENA LOBATA L. Malvacer, =| 

“(No. 1274. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 18, 1920.) ] ; 
plant with a small light-pink flower 1 inch in diameter,” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50089. 
52229. VIGNA CYLINDRICA (Stickm.) Skeels. Fabacee. Catjang. 

“(No. 1828. Lur, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 
ry 1920.) A small Vigna cultivated by the natives and eaten green or 
ripe.” 
52230 to 52232. VIGNA SINENSIS (Torner) Savi. Fabaces. Cowpea ‘ 

52230. “(No. 1208h. Kisumu. Nyanza Province, Kenia. July U 
1920.)”” A small dull-red variety. ~ . 4 
52231. “(No. 12081. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July ‘ 
1920.) Medium-sized clay-colored and white seeds.” 
52232. ‘(No.1540. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo- Egyptia 
Sudan. August 18, 1920.) Juba or Hena theil; a small bean.” 
52233. VicNA sp. Fabacee. 2 | 

“(No. 1194. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 11, 1920.) _ 
Vigna with a small hairy pod; it is a very poor seed producer.” 
52234. VIGNA sp. Fabacee. 

“(No. 1219. Jinja, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 13, 1920.) 
Vigna with velvet pods and blue flowers.” ; 
52235. VIGNA sp. Fabacez. ; 7 

“(No. 1220. Jinja, Eastern Province, Uganda. July 13, 1920.) 
Vigna with smooth pods and leaves and yellow flown: in* 

52236. VIGNA sp. Fabacee. 4 

“(No. 1351. Regu, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July | 
27, 1920.) A Vigna with long narrow pods.” . a 
52237. VIGNA sp. Fabaces. . 

“(No. 13864. Near Nyonki, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudar 
July 28, 1920.) <A wild Vigna similar to No. 1351 [S. P. I. No. 52936].” 
52238 to 52254. Zra Mays L. Poacem. Corn. 

52238. “(No. 1206. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July iL 
1920.) Corn from a native field, This ear is small, but large ones: 
are produced.” 

52239. ‘“(No. 1208j. Kisumu, Nyanza Province, Kenia. July 
1920.) From the market.” Broad, flat, cream-colored kernels. 

52240. “(No. 1296. Mahagi, Ituri Province, Belgian Kongo, O1 
Lake Albert. July 20, 1920.) Yellow flint with a few dark 
kernels.” ca 

52241. “(No. 1297. Mahagi, Ituri Province, Belgian Kongo, on - 
Lake Albert. July 20, 1920.) Red and deep-red kernels in thick 
irregular rows.” 3 
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“f 52242. “(No. 1298. Mahagi, Ituri Province, Belgian Kongo, on 
Lake Albert. July 20, 1920.) A dark-blue ear with a few yellow 
kernels.” 

52243. “(No. 1299. Mahagi, Ituri Province, Belgian Kongo, on 
Lake Albert. July 20, 1920.) Deep red in irregular rows.” 

52244. “(No. 1300. Mahagi, Ituri Province, Belgian Kongo, on 
Lake Albert. July 20, 1920.) Purple and yellow.” 

52245. “(No. 1408. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 3, 1920.) All native yellow flint.” 

52246. “(No. 1409. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 3, 1920.) Yellow flint with starch tips to many of 
the kernels.” 

52247. “(No. 1410. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Hgyptian 
Sudan. August 3, 1920.) White flint.” 

52248. “(No. 1411. Rejaf, Mongalla Province. Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 3, 1920.) Yellow and white flint mixed.” 

52249. ‘“‘(No. , 1412. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 3, 1920.) A small white waxy ear.” 

52250. “(No. 1418. Rejaf,; Mongalla~ Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 3, 1920.) <A red ear.” 

52251. “(No. 1490. Mongalla, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Red ear.” 

52252. “(No. 1491. Mongalla, Mongalla Province, Anglo-EKgyptian 
Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Yellowish.” 

52253. “(No. 1492. Mongalla, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 8, 1920.) White flint.” 

52254. “(No. 14938. Mongalla, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan. August 8, 1920.) White flint with purple cob.” 

52255. ZizipHUS MUCRONATA Willd. Rhamnacer, 

“(No. 1542. Omdurman, Khartum Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 

August 18, 1920.) Edible Ziziphus sold in the market.” 

52256. (Undetermined.) 

“(No. 1213. Kampala, Buganda Province, Uganda. July 12, 1920.) 

A leguminous plant with pink flowers. It is quite abundant here and 

may be useful as a cover crop.” 

- 52257. (Undetermined.) 

, “(No. 1215a. Port Bell, Buganda Province, Uganda. July 13, 1920.) 

A bean with small clustered flowers and pods. Very abundant in central 

Africa.” 

52258. (Undetermined.) 

~“(No. 1216. Port Bell, Buganda Province, Uganda. July 138, 1920.) 

_ A legume; a very small form*which may be good for citrus orchards.” 

52259. (Undetermined. ) 

. “(No. 1269. Misindi, Northern Province, Uganda. July 17, 1920.) 

_ Fruit eaten by baboons in Bodongo forest.” 

52260. (Undetermined.) 

_ (No. 1282. Escarpment near Butiaba, Northern Province, Uganda. 
July 19, 1920.) A small Rhuslike tree with pretty foliage and berries.’’ 

52261. (Undetermined. ) 

4 “(No. 1816. Nimule, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 

22, 1920.) A small leguminous shrub or low bush.” 

52262. (Undetermined. ) 

“(No. 1829. Lur, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 27, 

_ 1920.) A fruiting vine similar to Strychnos; the fruit is eaten by birds.” 

52263. Hepyoris sp. Rubiacee. 

“(No. 1367. Nyonki, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. July 
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52264. (Undetermined. ) 
“(No. 13868. Nyonki, Mongalla Province, sigld-Tieep tian Sudan. su 
29, 1920.) A long, red, gradually pointed cucumber.” 
52265. (Undetermined. ) 


“(No. 1419. Rejaf, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Augt 
5, 1920.) A cucurbit; eaten by birds. The smooth fruit is reddish wh 
ripe and very bitter when green.” 


52266. (Undetermined. ) 


“(No. 1500. Simsima, Mongalla Province, Anglo-Egyptian Suda 
August 8, 1920.) A small red fruit which seems to be a cucurbit. The 
are two Seeds in each fruit. It is valuable as an ornamental, but is ne 
eaten.” 4 


52267. (Undetermined.) 


*“(No. 1529. Shikaba, Upper Nile Province, Anglo-Egyptian Suda 
August 14, 1920.) Mahaleb ; black shiny seed.” 


52268. PauLownta rorruner (Seem.) Hemsl. Scrophulariacesall 


From Taihoku, Taiwan, Japan. Seeds presented by R. Kanchira, directo: 
Experimental Station of Forestry. Received December 17, 1920. 


This tree is originally from eastern China. The elongated calyxes are gla- 
brous and shining, except around the upper edge, which is yellowish pubescen 
The tree does not attain the height of Paulownia tomentosa, but the whitish 
spotted flowers are larger than those of P. tomentosa. The leaves are mu 
longer and covered beneath with a short, dense, white pubescence. (Adapte a, 
from Bulletin de la Société Dendrologique de France, 1908, p. 162.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47164. 


52269 to 52280. Vicia spp. Fabacee. | Vetch. 


From Erfurt, Germany. Seeds barchene from Haage & Schmidt. R q 
ceived December 21, 1920.00 


52269. VICIA ATROPURPUREA Desf. Purple vetck 


“The purple vetch is indigenous to the Mediterranean region. It is: 
viny annual which under favorable circumstances makes a stem growth 
of 4 or 5 feet. It is slightly less winter hardy than common vetch (Vicia 
sativa) and is adapted for growing as a winter annual only in the milder 
parts of the United States. It is especially valuable for green manure 
in the southwestern United States. Its seed habits are good, and it is 
also desirable as a hay and pasture crop.” (Roland McKee.) 


52270. VicIA CRACCA L. 


“Tufted vetch, Occurs as a native in America, as well as in ‘Buro e | 
and Asia. It is a perennial with slender viny stems which under favoralk 
circumstances attain a height of 3 feet. The seed habits are poor and f 
seed is difficult to harvest. It is relished by all kinds of stock and is eo 
sidered valuable pasturage. The good qualities of this vetch make it 
worthy of attention as a crop to be grown under cultivation.” (Roland) 
McKee.) | 


52271. Victa Hirsuta (L.) S. F. Gray. | 
A sparsely hardy annual with several prostrate or climbing slender] 
knotty stems, 2 to 6 decimeters high, sometimes shorter, square ridged.) 
The sessile leaves consist of 6 to 10 pairs of short, linear leaflets; the) 
lower leaves are elliptic, notched at the edge, mostly 1 to 2 centimeters} 
long and 1 to 2 millimeters wide. The inflorescence, 3 to 4 millimet 
long, mostly 3 to 8 flowered, has a short, bearded tip. The flowers : 
bluish white. Found in grasslands, thickets, and steppe formations) 
throughout middle Europe, also in the islands of the North a 
(Adapted from Ascherson and Graebner, Sete der Mitteleuropdische 
Flora, p. 906.) ’ 
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52272. Victa HyBripa L. 


“An annual vetch, native to the Mediterranean region and requiring 
about the same climatic conditions as the common yvetch (Vicia sativa). 
It is a less vigorous grower than either common or hairy vetch (YV. 
villosa) and for this reason less well adapted for growing under cul- 
tivation. However, it may be of value for pasturage.” (Roland McKee.) 


52273. VicIA MACROCARPA Bertol. ° 


“Native to Eurepe and very closely allied to common vetch (Vicia 
sativa). It has larger seed and heavier seed pods than common vetch, 
but otherwise differs but little.. The climatie and other requirements are 
the same as for common yetch.” (Roland McKee.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 18813. 
52274. ViciIA PANNONICA Crantz. 


“ Hungarian vetch. An annual vetch native to Europe and Asia. It 
makes a less viny growth than common vetch (Vicia sativa) or hairy 
vetch (V. villosa), but is a vigorous grower attaining a full stem 
length of 23 to 3 feet. It is more winter hardy than common vetch and 
will seldom winterkill as far north as Washington, D. C. This species 
is especially adapted to poorly drained areas and is the best of the 
vetches in this regard.” (Roland McKee.) 


52275. VICIA ATROPURPUREA Desf. Purple vetch. 
See S. P. I. No. 52269 for description. 
52276. Vicra SATIVA L. 


“Common vetch. An annual, native to Europe, Africa, and Asia. 
Many varieties have long been in cultivation. Most of these are well 
adapted to the Pacific Coast States, but only a few are winter hardy in 
our Southern States. Common vetch is a little less viny than hairy 
vetch and under favorable conditions attains a height of 3 to 4 feet, 
It is well adapted for use as green manure, . hay, and pasturage.” 
(Roland Mckee.) 


52277. VICIA SATIVA LEUCOSPERMA (Moench) Seringe. 


“This subspecies includes the varieties of common vetch with light- 
colored seeds, many of which are especially adapted in mild climates for 
late winter or early spring planting. Except in the color of the seed, 
they are quite like common vetch.” (Roland McKee.) 


52278. VicIA SEPIUM L. 


“Bush vetch. A perennial species native to Europe and Asia. It is 
semiupright or bushy in habit. Stock of all kinds relish this species and 
it affords good pasturage.” (Roland McKee.) 


52279. ViIcIA SYLVATICA L. 


“A perennial species native to Europe, occurring in shaded woody situ- 
ations. It is relished by stock and makes valuable pasturage.” (Roland 
McKee.) 


52280. Vicra vILtosa Roth. - 


“ Hairy vetch is an annual native to western Asia, sometimes called 
sand vetch or Russian vetch, and has been found adapted to nearly all 
parts of the United States. It produces large crops of excellent hay, 
but owing to its habit of growth is somewhat difficult to mow. In 
drought resistance it is perhaps the best of the vetches. It will also 
stand severe cold, so that it is rarely frozen out even in the northernmost 
States. This makes it particularly valuable as a winter cover and green- 
manure crop. Hairy vetch often volunteers and persists, and on this 
account it is somewhat objectionable where wheat is grown. It is diffi- 

cult to separate hairy vetch seed from wheat. Seed of hairy vetch 
weighs 60 pounds to the bushel. A varying proportion of the seed is 
hard, and this does not germinate for some months. Largely on this 
account hairy vetch is inclined to persist where once planted. It gives 
the best results when planted on well-tilled and well-drained land. It 
may be cured as hay or used green as a soiling crop. For soiling pur- 
poses a succession of crops can be maintained by sowing at various 
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dates. Where the winters are mild it is possible to use the vetch 
green feed all through the autumn and early winter and up to June ¢ 
later in the summer. 2 (C. V. Piper.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 34361. 


52281 to 52297. 


From Sehgrunpur, Punjab, India. Seeds presented by A. C. Hartless 
superintendent, Government Botanic Gardens. Received December 24 
1920. 

52281. AcaciA SUMA (Roxb.) Kurz. Mimosacex. 


A medium-sized tree with white bark and downy branchlets armed 
with pairs of short-hooked spines. The 20 to 40 pinne bear 60 to 100 
leaflets; the gum catechu is said to be made from the heartwood of this 
tree. The bark is peeled off and used for tanning. (Adapted from Watt 
Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, vol. 1, p. 60.) 


52282. ADINA CORDIFOLIA (Roxb.) Benth. and Hook. Rubiacez. 


A large handsome deciduous tree found in the foothills of the Hima- 
layas from Jumna eastward, ascending to altitudes of 3,000 feet, and 
extending throughout the moister regions of India, Burma, and Ceylor 
It is common in the western peninsula, in the Central Provinces, and 
all over Burma from Chittagong and Ava to Pegu and Martaban. The 
leaves are cordate; the yellow flowers are borne in small heads. The 
wood seasons well, takes a good polish, and is valued for turning, for 
construction work, furniture, and agricultural implements. (Adapted 
from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic products of India, vol. 1, p. 115.) 
52283. ANOGEISSUS LATIFOLIA (Roxb.) Wall. Combretacez. : 

A large handsome tree met with in the sub-Himalayan tract, from 
the Ravi eastward, ascending to 3,000 feet in central and southern Indi¢ 
It yields a gum which is extensively used in calico printing. The leaves 
yield a black dye and are very useful in tanning. The gray, hard J 
shining wood is highly valued on account of its great strength and 
toughness, but it splits in seasoning and unless kept dry is not very 
durable. It is used for ax handles, poles for carrying loads, for furni. 
ture, agricultural implements, and in shipbuilding. It gives an excellent 
charcoal. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of 
India, vol. 1, p. 267.) 

52284. ANOGEISSUS PENDULA Edgeworth. Combretacee. 

A small gregarious tree with pendulous branches, found in the arid 
and northern dry zones of Rajputana-Malwa Plateau, as far as the 
Nerbudda, in Nimar, and in the Mandla District. The leaves are small, 
the tree coppices well; the yellowish white wood is hard, but is not in 
general use. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products 
of India, vol. 1, p. 258. ) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33555. 
52285. CELTIS AUSTRALIS L. Ulmacer. 


A moderate-sized deciduous tree, found in the Suliman and Salt 
Ranges and throughout the Himalayas from the Indus to Bhutan 
ascending to 8,500 feet; also in the Khasi Hills. It is extensively culti 
vated in southern Europe for fodder; cows fed on the leaves are sup- 
posed to give better milk. It-is nowhere grown as a fruit tree in India, 
although the fruit is eaten by all classes and is esteemed. The fruit is 
remarkably sweet and is supposed to have been the lotus of the ancients, 
the food of the Lotophagi, which is described as sweet, pleasant, and 
wholesome and which Homer says was so delicious as to make those 
who ate it forget their native country. The berries are still eaten in 
Spain, and the modern Greeks are said to be very fond of them. The 
gray or yellowish gray wood, with irregular streaks of darker color, 
is tough and strong and is used for oars, whip handles, and for other 
purposes requiring toughness and elasticity. The branches are exten- 
sively employed in making hayforks, ramrods, and walking sticks. 
(Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, 
vol. 2, p. 242.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48662. 
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_ 52286. ORATAEVA RELIGIOSA Forst f. Capparidacee. 


A moderate-sized, distorted, unarmed tree, with deciduous three-foliolate 
leaves, found here and there under cultivation from the Ravi eastward 
to Assam, Manipur, and Burma; also in central and southern India 
and Bengal; probably wild in Malabar and Kanara. <A favorite tree 
near temples and tombs. The fruit is mixed with mortar to form 
strong cement, and the rind is used as a mordant in dyeing. The bark 
of this tree is demulcent, sedative, and alterative tonic, and the fresh 
leaves and root bark are rubefacient and vesicant. The fruit is said 
to be sometimes eaten. The yellowish white wood is moderately hard, 
even grained, and used for drums, models, combs, and in turnery. 
(Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products of India, vol. 
2, p. 583.) 


52287. DiIosPyROS MONTANA Roxb. Diospyracez. 


A tree, often spinous, found native from the Himalayas (eastward 
from the Ravi) to Ceylon and Tenasserim. The th‘n ovate leaves are 
234 inches long. The globose glabrous fruit is one-half inch to 14 inchesin - 
diameter. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 2, p. 535.) 
52288. DI0sPYyROS PEREGRINA (Gaertn.) Guerke. Diospyracezx. 

(D. embryopteris Pers.) 

A dense tree very common in India from the Himalayas (from the 
Jumna eastward) to Ceylon and Tenasserim and abundant in Bengal. 
The oblong obtuse leaves are coriaceous. The subglobose fruit, 1 to 2 
inches in diameter, is glandular or rusty and usually four to eight 
seeded. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 2, p. 557.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33567. 


52289. ERYTHRINA VESPERTILIO Benth. Fabacezr. Coral tree. 


A tree, 30 to 40 feet in height, native to Australia, with soft wood used 
by the aborigines for making shields. It is exceedingly light and spongy 
and might perhaps be useful for floats for fishing nets. The logs were 
used by the aborigines for crossing rivers and creeks. (Adapted from 
Maiden, Useful Native Plants of ‘Australia, p. 426.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42466. 


52290. Ficus GLOMERATA Roxb. Moracee. Fig. 


A large tree of the Salt Range and Rajputana found along the sub- 
Himalayan tracts to Bengal, central and southern India, Assam, and 
Burma. The bark yields a black dye, and the bark, leaves, and fruit 
are used in medicine. The fruit is edible but inferior, though greedily 
eaten by cattle. The leaves are collected as fodder. The soft gray 
wood is not durable, though it lasts well under water and is used for 
well frames. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products 
of India, vol. 3, p. 351.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 12111. 
52291. HeErTEROPHRAGMA ADENOPHYLLUM (DC.) Seem. Bignoniacez. 


A tree, 30 to 50 feet high, native to Assam and eastern Bengal and ex- 
tending to Tenasserim and the Andamans. The pinnate leaves are 
1 to 13 feet long and the subsessile, acute, or obtuse leaflets are 7 to 14 
inches long and 5 inches wide. The stout, many-flowered, terminal 
‘panicles bear tomentose, tubular-ventricose flowers, rose or yellow, 2 
inches in diameter, and hardly crisped or crenate. The cylindric 
spiral capsule is 1 to 3 feet long and 1 inch in diameter. (Adapted 
from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 4, p. 881.) 


52292. Kypia CALYCINA Roxb. Malvaceer. 

A tree native to the tropical regions of the Himalayas, from Kumaon 
eastward, and throughout the Western Ghats, with rounded cordate 
leaves, 4 to 5 inches long and 3 inches wide, glabrous above or with 
thinly scattered hairs, closely felted beneath. The much-branched, 
many-flowered inflorescence bears white or pink flowers. (Adapted 
from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 1, p. 848.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47702. — 
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52281 to 5229'7—Continued. 


52293. MoRINGA OLEIFERA Lam. Moringacee, Horse-radish tree, 
(M. pterygosperma Gaertn.) 


“A small tree, cultivated as an ornamental in Cuba, usually 15 to 20 
feet in height, erect, with compound leaves nearly a foot long. The 
white flowers are borne in panicles, and the slender pods are often a 
foot long.” (Wilson Popenoe.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46386. 
52294. OweENIA CERASIFERA F. Muell. Meliaces. 


A small tree, native to Queensland, with pinnate leaves consisting of 
6 to 10 obliquely oval-oblong, obtuse leaflets, 14 to 3 inches long, glabrous — 
above, pubescent underneath. The black drupes are globular, 13 inches 
in diameter, with red flesh. (Adapted from Bentham, Flora Austra- 
liensis, vol. 1, p. 386.) . 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32819. 
52295. PHYLLANTHUS EMBLICA L. Euphorbiacee. Nelli. 


A moderate-sized deciduous tree native to the forests of tropical India 
and Burma. It yields a gum which is little known. The fruit, known 
as the emblic myrobalan, is used as a medicine and also in dyeing and 
tanning. As the fruit ripens the tannic acid diminishes and the fruit 
becomes edible and even pleasant to eat. It is the size of a small 
gooseberry, with a fleshy outer covering and a hard three-celled nut. con-— 
taining six seeds. The fruit is used for preserves and is also prepared 
as a pickle. A sherbet made from the fruit is a favorite cooling drink, 
The leaves and bark are used for tanning; the leaves also make good 
fodder. The red, hard close-grained wood when well seasoned is 
flexible, tough, and tolerably straight grained. It is used for building 
purposes, furniture, agricultural implements, gunstocks, and is adapted 
for turning. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic Products 
of India, vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 217.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47751. 
52296. PUTRANJIVA ROXBURGHII Wall. Euphorbiacer. 


A moderate-sized evergreen tree, native to tropical India, where it oc- 
curs wild and cultivated from the lower Himalayas, in Kumaon, east- 
ward and southward to Pegu and Ceylon. The obtuse. acute leaves are 
2 to 8 inches long. The globose white-tomentose fruits are the size o 
a cherry. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 5, p. 336.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33581. 
52297. WRIGHTIA TOMENTOSA Roem. and Schult. Apocynacez. 


A small, usually crooked, deciduous tree with corky bark, native to 
tropical India, extending from the Indus eastward and southward to 
Ceylon, Burma, and Penang, ascending to 2,000 feet in the Himalayas. 
The densely tomentose, elliptic leaves are 3 to 6 inches long and 13 to 2% 
inches wide. The yellowish flowers, with orange coronal scales, occur in 
many-flowered cymes. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India 
vol. 3, p. 653.) 


Received as Wrightia mollissima, which is now generally referred to 
W. tomentosa. 


52298 to 52304. 


From Cali, Valle del Cauca, Colombia. Collected by Wilson Popenoe. 
Agricultural Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture: 
Received December 27, 1920. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


52298. ANANAS SATIVUS Schult. f. Bromeliacez. Pineapple. 


“(No. 530. December 3, 1920.) Shoots of Cambrai pineapple. From 
the Hacienda Manuelita, near Palmira. This is an excellent pineapple 
by far the best variety I have seen in Colombia, but apparently of very 
limited distribution. It is fairly common in the Cauca Valley, but is not 
grown on an extensive commercial scale. 

“The fruit is oblong to oblong-conic, commonly tapering slightly toward 
the apex. It weighs 4 to 8 pounds and would probably attain even larger 
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52298 to 52304—Continued. 


size under good cultivation. The surface is fairly smooth, the eyes being 
only slightly deeper than those of Smooth Cayenne. The flesh is pale yel- 
low, exceedingly juicy, of rich, subacid flavor, and quite tender. While it 
does not equal Smooth Cayenne in sweetness and delicacy of flavor, it is 
a much better fruit. The plant is a large and vigorous grower with 
serrate leaves.” 

52299. Carica sp. Papayaces. 


“(No. 523a. November 22, 1920.) Seeds of red-fruited papayuela. 
From a garden near Armenia, Depto. de Caldas, at an altitude of about 
5,000 feet. This is the most interesting form of Carica which I have 
discovered in Colombia. It is remarkable for the rich crimson color of 
its fruits. Whether or not this color will be inherited by its seedlings 
I do not know;; if it is, then we have in this form a papaya of much in- 
terest for use in breeding. The stem and petioles of the plant are deep 

purpf The fruits are oblong-elliptic, about 4 inches long, and as they 

matui. they assume a crimson color which is at length deep and rich 

and very attractive. The flesh is white, like the normal form of the 
* species, rather acid, with an applelike scent. A cross between this 

rpecies and Carica papaya might produce a new fruit of most attractive 

appearance.” 

52300. PASSIFLORA MALIFORMIS L. Passifloraces. Granadilla. 


*“(No. 531a. December 3, 1920.) Seeds of granadilla, from the Cali 
market. This is a species which I have not seen elsewhere in Colombia. 
The fruit is remarkable for its unusually hard shell. Except for this 
character and its pale-green color, it greatly resembles the fruit of 
Passifiora edulis. It is a better fruit than some of the other species of 
Passiflora found in Colombia.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43330. 


52301. RHEEDIA MADRUNO (H. B. K.) Planch. and Triana, Clusiacex. 


“(No. 528. December 3, 1920.) Seeds of madrofio. From the Hacienda 
Manuelita, near Palmira. This is a common tree, both wild and culti- 
vated, in the Cauca Valley and a favorite fruit. It occurs at altitudes of 
3,000 or 4,000 feet and probably will not, therefore, be sufficiently frost 
resistant for cultivation in California. It may succeed in southern 
Florida, and will, of course, be adapted to tropical regions, such as the 
West Indies. ’ 

“The tree, which reaches about 35 feet in height, is a handsome one. 
It is commonly pyramidal, sometimes rather slender, and its abundant 
foliage is dark green. The leaves are elliptic and about 6 inches long. 
The fruits are the size of a small lemon, and about the same color. The 
skin is thick and leathery and very rough; the flesh is whitish, translu- 
cent, and of an aromatic subacid taste which is very agreeable. The 
two or three rather large seeds are oblong. 

“Compared with the more important tropical fruits, such as the 
mango, the madrofio can not be considered of great value; yet the orna- 
mental appearance of the tree and the pleasant flavor of the fruit make 
it well worth growing in tropical gardens.” 


52302. Ruspus craucus Benth. Rosacem. 


“(No. 522a. November 22, 1920.) Seeds collected near the Hacienda 
Cajamarca, on the Quindio trail between Ibague and Armenia, at an al- 
titude of about 8,000 feet. [This plant has been described under S. P. I. 
No. 50691.] It is a common species in Central America and north- 
western South America, sometimes cultivated for its fruit, which is 
an excellent berry. Where not cultivated, the fruit produced by wild 
plants is very commonly gathered and sold in the markets of towns and 
cities. 

“These seeds were taken from an unusually productive plant. Since 
scanty productiveness is the principal defect of this species, viewed from 
a horticultural standpoint, an effort to obtain strains more productive 
than the average seems well worth while. In addition to being a pro- 
ductive plant, this number can be recommended as producing fruits of 
excellent quality.” / 
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52298 to 52304—Continued. 


52303. SoLANUM TUBEROSUM L. Solanacee. Potato. : 


“(No. 529. December 3, 1920.) Tubers of papa criolla (native po- — 
tato) from the Cali market. This is the common yellow-fleshed potato 
of the Andes, a variety of small size but remarkably rich flavor. The 
variety is said to be very early and to be suited to cultivation in a 
warmer climate than others. It is a round potato, here not commonly — 
over 3 inches in diameter, deep rose-colored, with very deep eyes, a very — 
thin skin which peels readily from the boiled tuber, and mealy flesh of 
rich yellow color and excellent quality. This appears to be a very inter- © 
esting variety for trial in the United States.” - 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52316. 
52304. (Undetermined.) 


“(No. 527a. December 3, 1920.) From La Manuelita, near Palmira, 
Colombia. Seeds of carbonero, a mimosaceous tree, 60 feet high, culti- 
vated in the Cauca Valley as a shade tree in coffee plantations. The tree, 
said to be an exceedingly rapid grower and to furnish timber of good 
quality, is rather attractive in appearance, with finely pinnate foliage 
and small whitish flowers. It seems to me worthy of trial in southern 
Florida as a quick-growing shade tree for planting along streets and 
avenues.” 


52305. Matus sytvestris Mill. Malacee. Apple. 
(Pyrus malus L.) ; 
From Rangiora, New Zealand. Cuttings presented by Ivory’s Nurseries. 
Received October 19, 1920. 

“ Double Vigor. This has been raised after many years of selection and with 
us is blight proof and much more vigorous in growth than the Northern 
Spy stocks which are generally used in this Dominion.” (N. Goldsbury, of 

Ivory’s Nurseries. ) 


Abutilon spp., 51483, 51898, 51899. 
Acacia spp., 51428, 51484, 51485, 51627, 
51808 


arabica. See A. scorpioides. 
scorpioides, 51900. 

‘ suma, 52281. 

- Acom, Dioscorea latifolia, 51426. 
Aconitum feroxr, 51744. 

fischeri, 51745. 
septentrionale, 51746. 
variegatum, 51747. 

_ Acrocomia scierocarpa, 51742. 
Adenanthera pavonina, 51809. 
Adina cordifolia, 52282. 

Adonis vernalis, 51762. 
Aeschynomene telekii, 514S6. 
Agathis loranthifolia. See Dammara 
alba. 

_ Albizzia lebbeck, 51901, 51902. 
Allium sativum, 51363. 
Amaranth, Amaranthus 
51487. 

Amaranthus caudatus, 51487. 
_ Amomum spp., 51628, 51629. 
_ Amygdalus communis X persica, 51705. 
a persica, 51794. 

_Anacardium occidentale, 51699. 
Ananas sativus, 51377, 51378, 52298. 
Andropogon bombycinus, 51792. 
insculptus, 51630. 

Androsace coccinea, 51748. 

-Annatto tree, Bira orellana, 51910. 
Annona diversifolia, 51404. 

muricata, 51374. 

P senegalensis, 51903. 

Anogeissus latifolia, 52283. 
leiocarpa, 51904. 
pendula, 52284. 

Apple. See Mglus spp. 
erab, Malus floribunda, 51873. 

, Siberian, Malus baccata, 51872. 
. wild, Malus glaucescens, 51752. 
_ Arachis hypogaea, 51905-51907. 

_ Aralia cachemirica, 51366. 

Areca catechu, 51803. 

7. ristida sp., 51908. 

Aronia arbutifolia, 51740. 

Arrayan, Eugenja sp., 51562. 

_ Artocarpus champeden, 51804. 
polyphema. See A. champeden. 
Asclepias curassavica, 51368. 

4 ina triloba, ey 
“Asparagus falcatus, 51 

Avena nuda, 51894. 

sativa, 51382-51386. 

sterilis, 51631. 


caudatus, 


INDEX OF COMMON AND SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


Bamboo, Bambos balcooa, 51361. 
Phyllostachys pubescens, 51476- 
51478, 


| Bambos balcooa, 51361. 


Banana, Musa ensete, 51518. 

Barberry. See Berberis spp. 

Barley, Hordeum vulgare pallidum, 
52167. 

naked, Hordeum distichon nudum, 
51415. 

Baryzrylum inerme, 51810. 

Bean, common, Phaseolus vulgaris, 
51449, 51450, 51528, 51649, 51701, 
52186-52209. 

goa, Botor tetragonoloba, 51765. 

hyacinth, Dolichos lablab, 51433, 
51497, 51608, 51938. 

jack, Canavali ensiforme, 51607. 

mung, Phaseolus aureus, 52184, 
52185. 

yam, Cacara erosa, 51364. 

Befaria phillyreaefolia, 51786. 

Bentinekia nicobarica, 51707. 

Berberis quinduensis, 51795. 

rigidifolia, 51787. 
Berry, Colombian, Rubus macrocarpua, 
51401, 51706, 51764. 

Biza orellana, 51910. 

Blackberry, Rubus, spp., 51402, 51535, 
51569. 

mora de piedra, Rubus bogotensia, 
51569. 
Rubus sp., 51535. 

Blumea balsamifera. 

samifer. 

Botor tetragonoloba, 51765. 

Brachystegia sp., 51911. * 

Brownea grandiceps, 51796. 

Butia capitata pulposa, 51890. 

Butyrospermum parkii, 51912. 

Byrsonima spicata, 51405. 


See Placus bal- 


Cabritos, undetermined, 51412. 
Cacara erosa, 51364. 
Cactus, Cereus heragonus, 51556. 
Epiphyllum sp., 51561. 
orypetalum, 51559. 
phyllanthoides, 51560. 
Hylocereus sp., 51763. 
undatus, 51565. 
Caimito, Chrysophyllum cainito, 51814. 
Cajan indicum, 51913, 51914. 
Calamus scipionum, 51708. 
Callistemon citrina, 51503. 
Callitris cupressiformis, 51753, 51754. 
Calotropis procera, 51429. 
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Canangium odoratum, 51811. 
Canarium sp., 51766. 
commune. See C. indicum. 
indicum, 51812. 
luzonicum, 51425. 
rufum, 51805. 

Canavali ensiforme, 51607. 

Candollea graminifolia, 51755. 

Canelo, Drimys winteri, 51797. 

Canjuriol, undetermined, 51413. 

Capparis sp., 51572. 

Capsicum annuum, 51396, 51660-51667. 

Capulin, Prunus serotina, 51398. 

Carapa guianensis, 51767. 

Carbonero, undetermined, 52304. 

Cardiospermum spp., 51915, 51916. 

Carica sp., 52299. 

candamarcensis, 51389. 

papaya, 513867. 
Caryota mitis, 51709. 

rumphiana, 51710. 

Cashew, Anacardium 
51699. 

Cassava, Manihote esculenta, 513858- 
51360. 

Cassia spp., 51917-51919. 

didymobotrya, 51632. 
occidentalis, 51573. 
siamea, 51818. 

Castor-bean, Ricinus communis, 51375, 
51376, 51458, 51454, 51532-51534, 
51651, Date: 52213. 

Catjang, Vigna cylindrica, 52229, 

Cedrela sinensis. See Toona sinensis. 

Celtis australis, 52285. 

Cenchrus sp., 51488. 

Cereus heragonus, 51556. 

Cerezo, Ziziphus sp., 51408. 

Chamaedorea sp., 51424. 

Chaparron, undetermined, 51411. 

Chayota edulis, 51421, 51422, 51704. 

Chayote. See Chayota edulis. 


occidentale, 


Chicken corn, Holcus sorghum drum- 


mondii, 52051. 
Chick-pea, Cicer arietinum, 51922. 
Chloris abyssinica, 51920, 51921. 
Chrysalidocarpus lucubensis, 51711. 
Chrysophyllum cainito, 51814. 
Cicer arietinum, 51922. 
Citrullus vulgaris, 51430, 519238. 
Citrus nobilis deliciosa, 51886. 
sinensis, 51887. 
Clavel del monte, 
51801. 
Clitoria ternatea, 51529, 51924. 
Clover, Trifolium spp., 51543, 51545. 


Lasianthus  sp.,; 


bur, Medicago hispida denticulata, 


51583. 
Cocos pulposa. See Butia capitata pul- 
posa. 
Coffea spp., 51481, 51490. 
arabica, 51480, 51828, 51829. 
laurentii, 51481. 
liberica, 51482. 
robusta. See C. laurentii. 
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Coffee, Coffea spp.: 
Blue Mountain, Coffea sp., 51490. 
Nandi, Coffea sp., 51431. 
Sanani, Coffea arabica, 51829. 
Yaffei, Coffea arabica, 51828, 
Cok-see, Rhynchospora sp., 51785. 
Coleus rotundifolius, 51768. 
tuberosus. See C. rotundifolius. 
Colocasia esculenta, 51387, 651419, 
51896. 
Combretum sp., 51491. 
Coral-bean tree, Adenanthera pavo- 
nina, 51809. 
Coral tree, Erythrina vespertilio, 52289. 


| Cordia holstii, 51551. 
| Coriander, Coriandrum sativum, 51492. 


Coriandrum sativum, 51492. 
Corn, Zea mays, 51458-51460, 51778, 
52238-52254. 
Corylus colurna, 51779, 51780. 
Cosmos, Cosmos sulphureus, 51925. 
Cosmos sulphureus, 51925. 
Cotoneaster microphylla, 51843. 
simonsi, 51498. 
Cotton, Gossypium spp., 51505, 51950? 
Gossypium hirsutum, 51944, 51945, 
nanking soudanensis, 51946- 
51949. 
kidney, Gossypium sp., 51504. 
Cowpea, Vigna sinensis, 52230-52232, 
Crabwood tree, 
51767. 
Crataeva reéligiosa, 52286. q 
Crotalaria spp., *51494, 51495, 51574, 
-51633, 51634, 51926-51930. | 
alata, 51832. 
grantiana, 51833. 
incana, 51834. 
laburnifolia, 51835. 
polysperma, 51836. 
retusa, 51837, 51842. 
saltiana, 51838. 
spectabilis, 51839. 
striata, 51840. 
usaramoensis, 51841. 
Cucumber, Cucumis metuliferus, 51931, 
51932. 
Cucumis sativus, 51933, 51934. 
Cucumis spp., 51575, 51985-51937. 
melo, 51893. 
metuliferus, 51931, 51932. 
sativus, 51933, 51934. 
Custard-apple, Annona senegalensis, 
51903. 
Cyamopsis psoraloides. 
gonoloba. a 
tetragonoloba, 51871-51378, 51598- — 
51601, 51696. - 
Cyclanthera pedata, 51390, 51557. 
Cyrtostachys lakka, 51870. 


See C. tetra- 


Dactyloctenium aegyptium, 51496. 
Daemonorops fissus. See Calamus 
scipionum. 
trichrous, 51712. 


Carapa guianensis, 


Dammara alba, 51713, 51815. 
Das . Colocasia esculenta, 51896. 
De atura mciel fastuosa, 51602, 51603. 
De celia microphylla, 51816. 

L as esfontainea splendens, 51395. 
Dialium laurinum, 51770. 

Dicentra chrysantha, 51613. 
Digitaria abyssinica, 51432. 

nodosa, 51635. 


Dioscorea latifolia, 51426. 


grina. 
montana, 52287. 
peregrina, 52288. 
ssotis eximia, 51463. 
Dolichos lablab, 91483, 51497, 51608, 
 §1938. 


Drimys winteri, 51797. 

L ymophloeus D> Psi 51717. 
' ambiguus, 5171 
—s-:propinquus, airie 
Duchesnea sp., 51844. 

Duranta repens, 51558, 51939. 
Durian, Durio zibethinus, 51464. 
Durio zibethinus, 51464. 


Echinochloa pyramidalis, 51940, 51941. 
Eggplant, Solanum melongena, 52222. 
Ehretia acuminata, 51891. 
 Elaeis guineensis, 51718. - 
_Elaeocarpus angustifolius, 51817. 
Eleusine aegyptiaca. See Dactylocte- 
_ . nium. aegyptium. 
coracana, 51498, 51942, 51943. 
Elichrysum sp., 51434. 

Enterolobium cyclocarpum, 51406. 
Epiphyllum sp., 51561. 
orypetalum, 51559. 

_ phyllanthoides, 51560. 
Bragrostis sp., 51636. 
abyssinica, 51499. 

schimperi. See Harpachne schim- 
3a peri. 
superba, 51500, 51501. 

Brigeron sp., 51502. 

angea marginata, 51554. 
Erythrina sp., 51637. 
vespertilio, 52289. 
Bucalyptus alpina, 51756. 
Eugenia spp., 51562, 51625. 

edulis. See Myrciaria edulis. 
Eupatorium sp., 51369. 

Busiderorylon zwageri, 51818. 
Euterpe acuminata, 51719. 


Ficus carica, 51751. 
_ glomerata, 52290. 
Fig See Ficus spp. 
Flacourtia rukam, 51772. 
Plax, Linum usitatissimum, 51443, 


51515. 

Fragaria chiloensis, 51563. 
_ nilgerrensis, 51616. 
 -vesea, 51564. 
Be. 
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Diospyros embryopteris. See D. pere- 
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Garcinia mangostana, 51465, 51831. 
Garlic, Allium sativum, 51368. 
Gaultheria pubifiora, 51570. 
Gentian. See Gentiana sp. 
Gentiana sp., 51749. 
Gladiolus sp., 51435. 
Gossypium spp., 51504, 51505, 51950. 
hirsutum, 51944, 51945. 
nanking soudanensis, 51946-51949. 
Granadilla, Passifora maliformis, 
52300. 
sweet, Passiflora ligularis, 51398. 
Grass, Andropogon bombycinus, 51792. 
Andropogon insculptus, 51630. 
Aristida sp., 51908. 
Cenchrus sp., 51488. 
Chloris abyssinica, 51920, 51921. 
Dactyloctenium aegyptium, 51496. 
Digitaria abyssinica, 51432. 
nodosa, 51635. 
Echinochloa pyramidalis, 
51941. 
Eragrostis sp. 51636. 
superba, 51500, 51501. 
Harpachne schimperi, 51594. 
Kamerun, Holcus sorghum effusus, 
52052-52087. 
Leptochloa spp., 51514, 52171. 
Manisuris eraltata, 52174. 
Natal, Tricholaena rosea, 51597. 
Panicum spp., 52178, 52179. 
geminatum, 51525. 
glutinosum, 51781. 
larum, 51782. 
quadrifarium, 51446. 
Pappophorum abyssinicum, 51645. 
Paspalum dilatatum, 51646. 
humboldtianum, 51783. 
Pennisetum spp., 51526, 51527, 
51647, 52183. 
ciliare, 51648. 
durum, 51784. 
purpureum, 52182. 
schimperi, 51584. 
Pollinia articulata, 51793. 
Saccharum spontaneum, 52215. 
Sporobolus sp., 51652. 
jimbriatus, 52223. 
indicus, 52224. 
tabucki, Holcus sorghum verticil- 
liflorus, 52119-52166. 
Tunis, Holcus sorghum ezriguus, 


51940, 


52088-52118. 
Guaiacum guatemalense, 51407. 
Guanacaste, Enterolobiuwmn cyclocar- 
pum, 51406. 


Guar, Cyamopsis tetragonoloba, 51371-— 
51373, 51598-51601, 51696. 

Guayabo pesjua, Myrciaria sp., 51626. 

Guayule, Parthenium  argentatum, 
51700. 

Guizotia abyssinica, 51638. 

Gynandropsis pentaphylla, 51489. 

Gynocardia odorata, 51668. 
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Hardenbergia monophylla. See Ken- 

nedya ‘monophylla. 

Harpachne schimperi, 51594. 

Hazel, Turkish, Corylus colurna, 51779, 

51780. 

Hedyotis sp., 522638. 

Hedysarum coronarium, 51888, 51889. 

Heterophragma adenophyllum, 52291. 

Hibiscus spp., 51486-51488, 51506- 

51508, 51576. 

Holcus sorghum, 51489, 51509, 51577- 
51581, 51609-51611, 51618-51622, 
51952-52050. 

sorghum drummondii, 52051. 
effusus, 52052-52087. 
exiguus. 52088-52118. 
verticillifiorus, 52119-52166. 

Hordeum distichon nudum, 51415. 

vulgare pallidum, 52167. 

Horse-radish tree, Moringa oleifera, 

52176, 52298. 

Hydnocarpus anthelminthica, 51773. 

wightiana, 51362. 

Hylocereus sp., 51763. 

undatus, 51565. 

Hyphaene thebaica, 51440. 


Ilama, Annona diversifolia, 51404. 

Tlang-ilang. See Ylang-ylang. 

Ilex sp., 51788. 

Impatiens sp., 51510. 

Indigofera sp., 51511. 

Inula sp., 51441. 

Ipomoea spp., 51512, 51639, 52168, 52169. 
calycina. See I. hardwickit. 
hardwickii, 51518. 

Tris sp., 51845. 


Jaboncillo, Sapindus saponaria, 51410. 
Jaboticaba, Myrciaria caulifiora, 51830. 
Jagera speciosa, 51806. 

Juniper, Juniperus procera, 51442. 
Juniperus procera, 51442. 


Kanari, Canarium indicum, 51812. 
Karroo, Pentzia incana, 51658. 
Katinga, Merrilla caloxylon, 51775. 
Kennedia monophylla, 51757, 51758. 
Kigelia pinnata, 52170. 
Kihellahella, Trichilia sp., 52225. 
Kydia calycina, 52292. 


Langsat, Lansium domesticum, 51769. 
Lansium domesticum, 51769. 
Lasianthus sp., 51801. 
Latania commersonii, 51720. 
loddigesii, 51721. 
verschaffeltti, 51722. 
Lavatera assurgentifiora, 51391. 
Lebbeck tree, Albizzia lebbeck, 51901, 
51902. 
Leonotis sp., 51582. 
Leptochioa spp., 51514, 52171. 
Leucadendron argenteum. .See Protea 
argentea. 
Liano, undetermined, 51461. 
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Licuala rumphii, 51723. 
Linum usitatissimum, 51448, 51515. 
Litchi chinensis, 51466-51472. 
Lotus sp., 51869. 
angustissimus, 51856. 
gracilis, 51857. 
arabicus, 51858. 
conimbricensis, 51859. 
cytisoides, 51860. 
edulis, 51861. 
filicaulis, 51862. 
gebelia, 51863. 

' jacobaeus, 51864. 
lamprocarpus, 51865. 
ornithopodioides, 51866. 
suaveolens, 51867. 
tenuis, 51868. 

Lupine. See Lupinus spp. 

Lupinus sp., 51516. 
cruckshanksii, 51566, 51798. 
termis, 52172, 

Lychee. See Litchi chinensis. 

Lycopersicon esculentum, 52173. 


Mahaleb, undetermined, 52267. 

Malus baccata, 51872. 
floribunda, 51873. 
glaucescens, 51752. . 
niedzwetzkyana, 51874. 
prunifolia, 51875. 
sylvestris, 52305. 


Malvisco, Lavatera assurgentifiora, 
51391. 

Mangifera indica, 51605, 51759-51761, 
SL 


odorata, 51774. 
Mango. See Mangifera indica. 
Mangosteen, Garcinia mangostana, 
51465, 51831. 

Manihot esculenta, 51358-51360. 
utilissima. See M. esculenta. 

Manisuris exaltata, 52174. 

Maret, undetermined, 51462. 

Martinezia caryotaefolia. See Tilméa 

caryotaefolia. 
erosa, 51724. 

Meconopsis pseudointegrifolia, 51750. 

Medicago hispida denticulata, 51583. 

Melhania ferruginea, 51951. 

Melothria spp., 51517, 51595. 

Merrillia caloxzylon, 51775. 

Milkweed, Asclepias curassavica, 51368. 
Millet, pearl, Pennisetum glaucum, 
51447, 51448, 52181. 
ragi, Hleusine coracana, 

51942, 51943. 

Miliettia atropurpurea, 51871. 

Mimosa glomerata, 51370. 

Mimusops elengi, 51819. 
kauki, 51820. 

Momordica sp., 52175. 
schimperiana, 51641. 
trifoliolata, 51640. 

Monnina parviflora, 51571. 

Moringa oleifera, 52176, 52298. 
pterygosperma. See M. oleifera. 


51498, | 


ng-glory; Ipomoea spp., 51512, 
51513, 51639, 52168, 52169. 

furraya caloxylon. See Merrillia ca- 
‘ 03 ylon. 

sa ensete, 51518, 

lu: skmelon, Cucumis melo, 518938. 
futisia clematis, 51789. 

Jyrah, undetermined, 51547. 
[yrciaria sp., 51626. 

 eaulifiora, 51830. 

edulis, 51614, 


jance, Byrsonima spicata, 51405. 
Jaranjilla, Solanum quitoense, 51394. 
elli, Phyllanthus emblica, 52295. 

1ga schefferiana, 51725. 

ephelium sp., 51474. 

_ lappaceum, 514738. 

 litchi. See Litchi chinensis. 

ri cotiana tabacum, 52177. 

) ats, Avena sativa, 51382-51386. 
Avena sterilis, 51631. 

- naked, Avena nuda, 51894. 

num suave, 51587. 

ce locar pus utilis. See Euterpe acu- 
ata. 

lea chrysophylla, 51519. 

: a filamentosum, 51726. 
 horridum, 51776. 

 tigillaria, 51777. 

range, Citrus sinensis, 51887. 
mandarin, Citrus nobilis deliciosa, 
a 51886. 
ryza sdtiva, 51444, 51445, 51475, 
5 ee L524, 51642-51644. 

enia cerasifera, 52294. 

is tuberosa, 51397. 


ya, Chamaedorea sp., 51424. 
M hizus angulatus. See Cacara 
erosa, 
adouk, Pterocarpus indicus, 51821. 
alm, Bentinckia nicobarica, 51707. 
_betel-nut, 51803. 
 Butia capitata pulposa, 51890. 
 Caryota mitis, 51709. 
Be rumphiana, 51710. 
n Chrysalidocarpus lucubensis, 51711. 
_ Cyrtostachys lakka, 51870. 
_ Daemonorops trichrous, 51712. 
-doum, Hyphaene ihebaica, 51440. 
2 Drymophloeus spp., 51716, 51717. 
4 ambiguus, 51714. 
— propinquus, 51715. 
edible, Salakka sp., 51479. 
_ Buterpe acuminata, 51719. 
_Latania commersoni, 51720. 
— loddigesti, 51721. 
._ -werschaffeltii, 51722. 
Ticuala rumphui, 51723. 
ie acauba, Acrocomia Soler gears, 
Sh ~ §1742. 
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51724. 
Nenga schefferiana, 51725. 
oil, Hlaeis guineensis, 51718. 
Oncosperma filamentosum, 51726. 
horridum, 51776. 
tigillaria, 51777. 
Phoenix reclinata, 51451, 51733, 
51734, 52210. 
Pinanga kuhlii, 51735. 
Ptychandra glauca, 51736. 
rattan, Calamus scipionum, 51708. 
Rhopaloblaste hexandra, 51737. 
Seaforthia elegans, 51788. 
Tilmia caryotaefolia, 51789. 
Pandanus atrocarpus, 51727. 
furcatus, 51728. 
labyrinthicus, 51729. 
polycephalus, 51780. 
tectorius, 51731. 
vandermeeschit, 51782. 
Panicum, spp., 52178, 52179. 
genvinatum, 51525. 
-glutinosum, 51781. 
lazum, 51782. 
pyranvidale. 
pyranmidalis. 
quadrifarium, 51446. 
Papa cariba, Dioscorea sp., 51426. 
criolla, Solanum tuberosum, 523038. 
Papaw, Asimina triloba, 51708. 
Papaya, Carica papaya, 513867. 
Papayuela, red-fruited, Carica sp., 
52299. 
Pappophorum abyssinicum, 51645. 
Parkinsonia aculeata, 52180. 
Parthenium argentatum, 51700. 
Paspalum dilatatum, 51646. 
humboldtianum, 51783. 
Passiflora ligularis, 51398. 
maliformis, 52300. 
Paulownia fortunei, 52268. 
Pea, garden, Pisum sativum, 51427, 
51452. 
Peach, Amygdalus persica, 51794. 
Peach-almond hybrid, Amygdalus com- 
munis X persica, 51705. 


See  Hchinochloa 


Peanut, Arachis hypogaea, 51905— 
51907. 
Pear. See Pyrus spp. 


willow-leaved, Pyrus_ salicifolia, 
51885. 
Peltophorum ferrugineum. See Bary- 
rylum inerme. 
Pennisetum spp., 51526, 51527, 51647, 
52183. 
ciliare, 51648. 
durum, 51784. 
glaucum, 51447, 51448, 
purpureum, 52182. 
schimperi, 51584. 
typhoideum. See P. glaucum. 
Pentas zanzibarica, 51553. 
Pentzia incana, 51658. 


52181. 
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Pepper, Capsicum annuum, 51396. 
red, Capsicum annuum, 51660— 
51667. 
Phaseolus sp., 51650. 
aureus, 52184, 52185. 
vulgaris, 51449, 51450, 51528, 51649, 
51701, 52186-52209. 
Phleum pratense, 51379, 51423, 51624, 
51669-51676, 51895. 
Phoenix reclinata, 51451, 51733, 51734, 
52210. 
Phyllanthus emblica, 52295. 
Phyllocarpus septentrionalis, 51409. 
Phyllostachys mitis. See P. pubescens. 
pubescens, 51476-51478. 
Physalis peruviana, 51400, 51530. 


Pigeon-pea, Cajan indicum, 51913, 
51914. 

Pinanga kuhlii, 51785. 

Pineapple, Ananas_ sativus, 51377, 
51378, 52298. 


Pistacia lentiscus, 51698. 

Pisum sativum, 51427, 51452. 

Pitahaya blanca, Hylocereus sp., 51763. 

Pithecolobium saman. See Samanea 

saman. — 
Placus balsamifer, 51659. 
Plum, Prunus americana lanata, 51878. 
Prunus bokhariensis, 517438. 
mexicana, 51880. 
munsoniand, 51881. 
reverchonti, 51882. 

Wildgoose, Prunus 
51879. 

Poha, Physalis peruviana, 51400, 51530. 

Polakowskia tacaco, 51606. 

Pollinia articulata, 51798. 

Poplar. See Populus spp. 

Populus adenopoda, 51876. 
charkowiensis, 51381. 
maximowiceti, 51877. 

Potato, Solanum tuberosum, 51416, 

51417, 52308. 
wild, Solanum sp., 51697. 

Protea argentea, 51623. 

Prunus americana lanata, 51878. 
bokhariensis, 51748. 
hortulana, 51879. 
mexicana, 51880. 
munsoniana, 51881. 
persica. See Amygdalus persica. 
reverchonii, 51882. 
serotina, 513938. 

Psophocarpus tetragonolobus. 

Botor tetragonoloba, 

Pterocarpus indicus, 51821. 

Pterygota alata, 51822. 

Ptychandra glauca, 51736. 

Putranjiva rorburghii, 52296. 

Pyrus sp., 51380. ra 


hortulana, 


See 


arbutifolia. See Aronia arbuti- 
folia. 
baccata. See Malus baccata. 


betulaefolia, 51883. 
floribunda. See Malus floribunda. 
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Senecio spp., 51537, 51585. 


Pyrus glaucescens. See Malus glauces- 


cens. 7 
malifolia, 51702. : % 
malus. See Malus sylvestris. — 
niedzwetzkyana. See Malue 

niedzwetekyana. = 


nivalis, 51884. a 
prunifolia. See Malus prunifoli a. 
salicifolia, 51885. 


Rambutan, 
51473. 
Raspberry, Rubus spp., 51536, 52214, © 
Rhamphicarpa fistulosa, 52211. 
Rheedia madruno, 52301. 
Rhopaloblaste hexrandra, 51737. 
Rhus sp., 51531. 
Rhynchospora sp., 51785. 
Ribes longeracemosum, 51617. 
Rice, Oryza sativa, 51444, 51445, 5147! 
51520-51524, 51642-51644. ; 

Ricinus communis, 51375, 51376, 51453, 
51454, 51532-51534, 51651, 52212, 
52213. 

Rosa spp., 51846-51849. 

Rose, Rosa spp., 51846-51849. 

Rottboellia ezxaltata. See Manisuris 

exaltata, 

Rubus spp., 51402, 51535, 51536, 51850, 

51851, 52214. 
bogotensis, 51569. 
glaucus, 52302. 
macrocarpus, 51401, 51706, 51764. 
macrophyllus, 51615. 

Rye, Secale cereale, 51677-51682. 
Buhlendorfer, 51680. 
(Denmark), 51679. 
Klooster, 51681. 

Krtiger, 51678. 
Petkusser, 51682. 


Nephelium  lappaceum, 


Petkusser X Kriiger, 51677. 4 
Saccharum officinarum, 51589-51593. _ 
spontaneum, 52215. 
Salakka sp., 51479. 
Samanea saman, 51455. 
Sapindus saponaria, 51410. ¥ 
Sapium sebiferum. See Stillingia sebr 
fera. 
Saussurea lappa, 51852. 
Schotia latifolia, 51892. 
Sclerocarya caffra, 52216. 
Screw pine. See Pandanus spp. 
Seaforthia elegans, 51788. 
Secale cereale, 51677-51682. : 
Sechium edule. See Chayota edulis. — 
Sedge, Rhynchospora sp., 51785. 
Senat, Cucumis sp., 51937. 


Service tree, Sorbus domestica, 51420. 


Sesame. See Sesamum orientale. _ 
Sesamum orientale, 51456, 51538 
52217-52219. | 


Sesban sp., 51539. 3 
Sida sp., 51540. | q 


‘e-cueros, Tibouchina sp., 51799. 

Solanum sp., 51697. 

— bullatum, 51802. 

a melongena, 52222. 

~ naumanni, 52220, 52221. 

_ quitoense, 51394. 

tuberosum, 51416, 51417, 52308. 

 wrightii, 51541. 

So bus domestica, 51420. 

So ghum vulgare. See Holcus sor- 
— ghum. 

Sorghum, Holcus sorghum, 51489, 

51509, 51577-51581, 51609-51611, 

r 51618-51622, 51952-52050. 

Holeus sorghum drummondii, 

* 52051. 

sorghum effusus, 52052-52087. 

exriguus, 52088-52118. 

verticillifiorus, 52119-52166. 
oursop, Annona muricata, 51374. 

Sp} enostylis stenocarpa, 51365. 

Sporobolus sp., 51652. : 
 fimbriatus 52223. 

indicus, 52224. 

Sterculia alata. See Pterygota alata. 
Stillingia sebifera, 51897. 

Stizolobium niveum, 51612. 
Strawberry, Fragaria chiloensis, 51563. 

_ Fragaria nilgerrensis, 51616. 

Bi vescea, 51564. e 

it ylidium graminifolium. See Candol- 

graminifolia. 

raz benzoin, 51807. 

gar cane, Saccharum officinarum: 

’ Badila, 51589. 

_ Goru, 51593. 

H. Q. 426, 51590. 

3 7 R. 428, 51592. 

eG 1900 seedling, 51591. 

, Capparis sp., 51572. 

Su oq Hedysarum coronarium, 51888, 
— §1889. 


acsonia sp., 51392. 

manicata, 51567. 

 mollissima, 51399. 
 pinnatistipula, 51568. 

“aro, Colocasia esculenta, 51387, 51419. 
ecoma stans, 51586. 

_ yellow, Tecoma stans, 51586. 

x oy Eragrostis abyssinica, 51499. 
fairia pedata, 51542. 

bergia sp., 51596. 

Dot china sp., 51799. 

sige caryotaefolia, 51739. 

‘imothy, Phleum pratense, 51379, 
os 51624, 51669-51676, 51895. 
tobacco, Nicotiana tabacum, 52177. 
omato, Lycopersicon 


& ry , 


esculentum, 


a sinensis, 51823. 
ae sp., 52225. 
vodesma zeylanicum, 52226. 
fricholaena rosea, 51597. 
3 ich chosanthes anguina, 51824-51827. 
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Trifolium sp., 51548. 


tembense, 51545. 
Triticum aestivum, 51418, 51683-51695, 
52227. 


vulgare. See T. aestivum. 


Ullucus tuberosus, 51403. 
Undetermined, 51411-51414, 51461- 
51462, 51546-51550, 51552, 51555, 
51588, 51654-51657, 52256-52262, 
52264-52267, 52304. 

Urena lobata, 52228. 


Vaccinium floribundum, 51790. 

Vallea stipularis, 51800. 

Vernonia spp., 51457, 51544, 51653. 

Vetch, bush, Vicia sepium, 52278. 
common, Vicia sativa, 52276. 
hairy, Vicia villosa, 52280. 
Hungarian, Vicia pannonica, 52274. 
purple, Vicia atropurpurea, 52269, 

52275. 

tufted, Vicia cracca, 52270. 


Viburnum sp., 51853. 

Vicia andicola, 51791. 
atropurpurea, 52269, 52275. 
eracca, 52270. 
hirsuta, 52271. 
hybrida, 52272. 
macrocarpa, 52273. 
pannonica, 52274. 
sativa, 52276. 

leucosperma, 52277. 
sepium, 52278. 
sylvatica, 52279. 
villosa, 52280. 

Vigna spp., 52233-52237. 
cylindrica, 52229. 
sinensis, 52230-52232. 

Viola sp., 51855. 
serpens, 51854. 

Violet. See Viola spp. 

Vitex cuneata, 51604. 


Watermelon, Citrullus vulgaris, 51430, 
51923. 


Wheat, common, Triticum aestivum: 
Batauwe, 51692. 
Concurrent, 51685. 
(Denmark), 51689. 
Essex, 51687. 
Geldersche Ris, 51688. 
Imperial, 51684. 
Imperial II D, 51690. 
Matador, 51686. 
Millioen ITI, 51691. 
Millioen III B, 51683. 
Millioen IV, 51693. 
Pocho, 51418. 
Squarehead, 51694. 
(Sudan), 52227. 
Wilhelmina, 51695. 

Wrightia tomentosa, 52297. 
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Xanthosoma sagittacfolium, 51888. | Zea a mays, suase-s14e0, 2 
Yam. See Acom. 1 Ziziphus sp., 51408. orl aye KS 
Yautia, Xanthosoma sugithantaliem, mucronata, oon »D ESR RRS 
51388. spina-christi, 517414. = ~ 
Ylang-ylang, Canangium odoratum, ; 0 SOURS 
51811. . ' hoe depts 
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2 n avenue of the Siamese maikrabao trees, which produce an 
oil very similar to that of the chaulmoogra tree. (Hydno- 
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EN TORY OF SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED BY 
| OFFICE OF FOREIGN SEED AND PLANT INTRO- 
DUCTION DURING THE PERIOD FROM JANUARY 1 
0 MARCH 31, 1921 (NO. 66; NOS. 52306 TO 52854). 
Best: 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


Juring the 73 working days of which this inventory is a record 
yn ww lots of plant immigrants arrived in Washington and were 
pected, fumigated, labeled, and planted in the various gardens of 
On fice “of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction. They came from 
: the world, recommended for some particular purpose, and 
which we are able to propagate will go out to the regions best 
1 to their culture and find their way into the hands of bona 
p slant experimenters, who will do something with them. 
4 ii st trees—To those who realize that it may not necessarily 
iu - own native forest trees which will prove best adapted for 
t purposes, the following new introductions will be of interest: 
Ca ary Islands pine, Pinus canariensis (No. 52817), has been 
ys accessfully*grown in South Africa and Chile as a timber tree, 
its valuable hard wood may make it a species worth growing 
snsively in southern California. 
f interest to lovers of fine conifers are the following: The char- 
stic spruce of the great Tianshan Mountain range of Turkestan, 
schrenkiana (No. 52659) ; a variety of the Siberian fir from the 
ar River, Abies sibirica nephrolepis (No. 52623) ; a species from 
Sze shwan Province of China, Abies faxoniana (No. 52622) ; anda 
e from the Min Valley of China, Abies recurvata (No. 
4) — he last three presented by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, of 
Ew elend. It is to be hoped that we can find a place in this 
y for the Taiwania (7. cryptomerioides, No. 52570), which is, 
; ling to E. H. Wilson, who secured seeds and plants on his last 
“= tion, the loftiest tree of the Formosan forest. It resembles a 
1 reopod, reaches a height of 180 or even 200 feet, and has a girth 
We are indebted to the Arnold Arboretum for propagat- 
ies of this species. 
¢ the cool coastal regions of the Pacific coast the Chilean evergreen 
s (Wethofagu spp.) appear to be particularly well adapted, 
1 
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and F. Albert, consulting forester to the Chilean Governnisie’ 
sent in three ae these species, the coigue (V. dombeyi, No. 59599) 
the roble (V. obliqgua, No. 52593), and the rauli (V. procera, No 
52594), as well as a number of other Chilean trees and shrubs, in- 
cluding the tique (Aeawtoxicon punctatum, No. 52556), the beautiful 
tara (Caesalpinia pectinata, No: 52587), and an attractive liliaceous 
shrub (Philesia magellanica, No. 52596), remarkable in its plies to 
withstand the fumes from copper-smelting furnaces. 

The growing interest in hybrid trees for forestry work as well z 
for street tree planting will make the hybrid poplar (Populus rasu 
mowskiana, No. 52705), a cross between P. nigra and P. suaveolens, 
and the hybrid walnut (Juglans intermedia vilmoreana, No. 52681), 
sent in by Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., of value to parks and forests. 

J. F. Rock, our agricultural Bes secured in Bangkok, Siam, 
seeds of the pint forest tree Castanea diversifolia (No. 52387), which 
bears quantities of edible chestnutlike nuts; and from the same 
region he obtained Quercus junghuhnii and other species of oaks © 
(Nos. 52440 to 52448), bearing sweet edible acorns in great clusters, 
which might take the place of the scrub oaks of the pinelands of | 
Florida. 

We are so accustomed to think of the forests of Africa as ‘track: 
less and inexhaustible that to learn of the threatened extinction 
in Rhodesia of the magnificent Milanji cypress (Callitris whytei, 
No. 52807), which grows to 140 feet in height at altitudes of 10,000 — 
feet, comes as a distinct shock. It should make us realize, perhaps : 
that the virgin forests of the whole world are threatened by fire 
and the strangling grasses which man is taking into them. At least | 
an effort can be made to save this cypress from extinction. 

Grains.—The rise of plant- breeding institutions is a thing of recent 
times, and it is encouraging to note that already a free scatters has — 
begun of the seeds and plants which are being produced by them in 
various countries. From the two foremost institutions in the Nether- 
lands, those at Groningen and Bussum, have been received valuable 
collections (Nos. 52818 to 52840, 52842 to 52844) of their best selected 
strains of wheat, oats, barley, and flax, which can scarcely fail te 
be valuable in some of the cooler summer regions of America; where- _ 
as from the famous Australian plant breeder Pridham have come 
nine pure-line selections of the Hard Federation wheat (7 riticum 
aestivum, Nos. 52557 to 52565) which has proved to be an improve- 
ment over the old Federation and which has been grown commerciall} 
in Australia since 1914 because of its equal yields and the bette: 
milling quality of the grain. Professor Ducellier, of the School of ~ 
Agriculture of Maison Carree, Algiers, has presented a collection of 
11 varieties of Saharan wheats (Triticwm spp., Nos. 52546 to 52556) 
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wit th h yields comparable to the best European varieties. What will 
happen to the black rice of Burma (No. 52751), which Mr. Rock 
. for ind and used with keen relish as a breakfast dish at Moulmein, 
time only can decide. He declares it is a grain especially prized in 
Sia m and when served as he used it is particularly delicious. What 
might it be when puffed? 

~The fundi grass of Sierra Leone, Digitaria ewxilis (No. 527 36), 
. is grown by the Nigerian tribe as a supplemental food grain, 
may prove too expensive for production on a large scale because of 
he small size of its kernels; but, like the Abyssinian teff, it deserves 
to be thoroughly aiveabiaated as Having possibly some pattianlin use 
for invalids. 

5 Ringe and fodder plants——Fodder trees ive received little at- 
ntion in this country, though in the drier parts of India and Aus- 
_ tralia much use is made of them. Two new ones from New South 

Wales the leopard tree, Flindersia maculosa (No. 52798), and the 
myall, Acacia pendula (No. 52800), deserve study by the ranchmen 
; the extreme Southwest, where fodder grasses ate scarce, since in 
yes rs of unusual dkoight these trees can tide over the atUelk until 
rains come. They have nutrient values of 48.5 and 29, respectively, 
nd will stand periods of prolonged drought. 

Vegetables. —Why should we not use the old-fashioned potherb 
ood King Henry, Chenopodium bonus-henricus (No. 52789)? It 
s extremely hardy and two weeks earlier than asparagus produces 
oo that are easily blanched and have a delicious flavor. It is re- 
ed to our own lamb’s-quarters, C’. albwm, which is also excellent. 
hs “Tomato growers may be interested in Mr. Harrison’s giant tomato 
bush (No. 52334) which in the frostless region of Burringbar, New 
5 South Wales, produced in 12 months a plant 16 feet across and 11 
t high that bore 100 dozen fair-sized fruits. 

Nut producing plants —Telfairia pedata (No. 52450), a cucurbit 
oedema like a liana in the tropical forests of East Africa and pro- 
icing immense fruits which are filled with large flat edible seeds, 
th fe brought to the attention of horticulturists in 1824 seems 
owhere to have been cultivated. It deserves a thorough trial. 
ere is something alluring in the idea of replacing the scrub oaks 
f the pinelands of Florida with the deciduous oaks of Siam (Nos. 
92440 to 52448) which produce great masses of sweet edible acorns. 
PDye and tannin plants. Mr. Rock’s account of the black dye made 
fre m a tropical species of persimmon, Diospyros mollis (No. 52510), 
substance whose color is so prized by the Chinese that they ship 
nto Siam yearly over $800,000 worth of silk and pay duty on it in 
rder to have it dyed there, should attract the attention of the 
mi janufacturers of dyes. Seed ‘of the tree to grow in Porto Rico and 
wail was secured. 
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The currebau-sevil (Piptadenia ccbil, No. 52504) of Bolivia 
which, according to Mr. Meschrutz, vind one of the best tanning 
materials, is a tree adapted to growing on stiff clay soils where little 
rain falls. a 

Medicinal plants—In this inventory is described the chaulmoogra 
oil-producing tree, Taraktogenos kurzti (No. 52803), to secure which 
J. F. Rock made his expedition into Siam, Burma, and Assam. 
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Siamese maikrabao tree, and H. castanea (No. 52514), one of the | 
kalaw trees of Burma, from both of which similar oils are obtained, 
Where in America these trees can be grown is a problem to be solved 
by trial only. The Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, the Philippines, 
and the Canal Zone are presumably the logical places for them, and 
it is in these regions, too, that there is the keenest interest in the cure 
of leprosy. However, it is contemplated that specimens will 

sent to other countries in order to make sure that these vainabel 
drug-producing trees find a congenial home and come into culti- 
vation where they can furnish an adequate number of seeds to supply — 
the demand created by the new discoveries in the methods of treat- 
ing this loathsome bacterial disease. | 

ruits.—At first thought there does not seem to be a very larg 

number of different kinds of fruits in cultivation by civilized man, 
but there really are a great many. The introductions for the three 
months covered by this inventory include, for example, 16 rare or 
little-known species or varieties. Wilson Popenoe introduces the 
capulin, or Ambato cherry, a form of Prunus serotina (No. 52720) — 
which, though from a region of little frost, bears prodigious — 


prove to be the southern ere of the future. He finds the Andes " 
berry, Rubus glaucus (Nos. 52733 and 52734), as good as any of our 
cultivated species. The babaco (No. 52574) and the chamburo d 
(No, 52721), both interesting species of Carica from Ambato, Ecua-_ 
dor, have a degree of hardiness which should insure their success — 
in gh and although they are quite different from the true 
papaya, being edible only when cooked, they should prove valuable 
additions to our horticulture either direutly or through hybridiza-_ 
tion. They will probably not compare directly with the Solo papaya 


cellent quality which is recommended by the territorial experi- — 
ment station for general cultivation because of its hermaphrodite 
flowers and the fact that the variety comes reasonably true from seed. ‘a 

An attractive Syrian species of Sorbus, S. trilobata (No. 52600), 


a JANUARY 1 TO MARCH 31, 1921, a 
x wild peach from Annam (No. 52339), probably a form of 
wygdalus persica, and seeds of a wild apple, Malus laosensis 
. 523¢ 41), from the Laos country of French Indo-China. These 
‘ ely fail to attract the attention of southern fruit breeders. 
EKtisthe has collected for the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ As- 
ke ion much interesting material (Nos. 52399 to 52421), part of 
uich through the courtesy of Dr. Harold L. Lyon has come into 
*hands. The interesting things of this collection are a new edible 
ies of fig (No. 52406) with dark crimson-colored fruits, from 
urns, North Queensland, and several species of trees from Pritice 
y r ales Island, which have not yet been determined. Through Vil- 
rir Beaaticnx & Co., we have received a valuable collection of rare 
including two species of strawberries (Nos. 52679 and 52680) 
ym Sikkim and China and six species of the genus Ribes (No. 
| 5 to 52711), including one (2. lingareecreasaen) whose remark- 
“ yong racemes of currants should make it of great value for breed- 
+ purposes, according to E. H. Wilson, who saw it in fruit in 
ern Hupeh, China. 
Plants for parks and dooryards—In the selection of ornamental 
mts for introduction attention is paid particularly to those which 
capable of wide popularization among people of small means. 
ese, the following notable ones are described in this inventory : 
new ever-blooming morning-glory, /pomoea carnea (No. 52493), 
nd by Mr. Rock in Burma and probably suited to southern 
rida; a beautiful arboreal red-flowered cotton (No. 52384) from 
_” on the Menam River; Thespesia lampas (No. 52386), a 
elated to two species which irra proved already to be promising 
ade and ornamental trees in southern Florida; 11 species (Nos. 
90 to 52700) of the genus Caragana, among 220 is the Siberian 
a t (C. arborescens), one of the most important hedge and 
ter-belt bushes of Canada and the Northwest; Rihoilodondron 
emosum (No. 52603), a beautiful species from Coatien with small, 
k, sweet-scented flowers, which blooms when still small enough to 
Y ndled in pots and Ses a variety of colors resembling the 
-known 2. waseyi; two species of Bauhinia (Nos. 52746 and 
47) and one of the crape myrtle, Lagerstroemia sp. (No. 52750), 
n Moulmein, Burma; a collection of the small hardy ornamental 
hoe 9s of the genus pba beta (Nos. 52670 to 52674); Cassia 
Ske 52797), a gorgeous flowering tree from eastern Bengal; 
pec of horse-chestnut, Aesculus a, (No. 52625), which flow- 
later than the Batson species and grows in northern India to a 
t of 100 feet; the yellow- eee Se clematis, C. tangutica (No. 
3 1) 3 the Radbow-flowered peony, Paeonia lutea (No. 52648); anda 
10 on of the famous Lemoine’s hybrid mock oranges (Philadel- 
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phus lemoinei, Nos. 52649 to 52657), which deserve a place i in ev 
nursery of ornamental plants in America. 

The botanical determinations of these introductions ara ag ms d 
and the nomenclature revised by H. C. Skeels and the descriptiv 
and botanical notes arranged by G. P. Van Eseltine, who has hac 
general supervision of this inventory. Miss Patty Newbold ha 
assisted in the compilation of descriptive notes. | 
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806. Sracuys sresotpt Miquel. Menthacez. 


“From Paris, France. Tubers purchased from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. 
- Received February 1, 1921. 

A perennial Japanese plant up to 14 feet in height, cultivated for its slender 
rite tubers, which are eaten as salad, fried, and in many other ways. Culti- 
ati on is easy. The soil should be light and the plants spaced a foot apart. 
he tubers are dug in November or later. They shrivel on exposure to the air 
nd should be taken only as wanted. (Adapted from Catalogue, Vilmorin- 

irieux & Co.) 


2307 to 52309. 


"From Cali, Valle, Colombia. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
_ Bxplorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Jan- 
uary 8, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 
52307. AGATI GRANDIFLORA (L.) Desv. Fabacee. 

(Sesbania grandiflora Poir.) 
“(No. 520a. November 22, 1920. Herb. No. 1205.) Seeds of regen- 
_erador. A handsome flowering tree cultivated in the lower portion of 
the Cauca Valley, especially in the vicinity of Cartago (whence these 
seeds) and Roldanillo. It reaches a height of about 25 feet and has 
handsome pinnate foliage. The pure-white flowers, 2 inches long, are 
shaped much like those of Clianthus and something like those of 
_Erythrina. <A rose-colored form is also cultivated, but I have been 
unable to get seeds of it. The tree is remarkable in that it commences 
_ to flower when not more than 3 feet high. It is a rapid grower, and 
s when properly trained (it is inclined to be rather tall and slender in 
_ form) it is shapely and very attractive. I believe it would be a dis- 
tinct addition to the ornamental trees of southern Florida.” 
For previous introduction, see S. B. I. No. 38656. 
52308. BROWNEA GRANDICEPS Jacq. Czssalpiniaces. 
, “(No. 519a. November 22, 1920.) Seeds of arbol de la Cruz, a tree 
: 4 cultivated in a dooryard at Cartago, at an altitude of about 2,900 feet. 
This magnificent flowering tree, native to the Magdalena Valley in 
Colombia, is a common ornamental in the Cauca Valley at altitudes of 
2,500 to 4,000 feet. It is about 20 feet in height and produces flame- 
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It Evaiould be understood that the varietal names of fruits, vegetables, cereals, and 
: plants used in this inventory are those under which the material was received 
n introduced by the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction and, further, that 
e printing of such names here does not constitute their official publication and adop- 
n in this country. As the different varieties are studied, their identity fully estab- 
ed, their entrance into the American trade forecast, and the use of varietal names 
: them in American literature becomes necessary, the foreign varietal designations 
earing in this inventory will be subject to change with a view to bringing the forms 
he names into harmony with recognized American codes of nomenclature. 
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52307 to 52309—Continued. 


52310 to 52314. Attrum spp. Liliacee. 


From Paris, France. Purchased from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. Received 


59315 to 52317. SoLtanum TuBEROSUM L. Solanacee. Potato, 
From Cali, Valle, Colombia. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural nx 


A collection of vegetables introduced for experiments in diseases of tru kc 
crops and for vegetable breeding experiments. 
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scarlet flowers in compact clusters (they could almost be ternred heads) 
6 to 8 inches long and broad. While this plant is tropical, the fact that 
it is grown at Guaduas makes me think that it may succeed in sont n 
Florida.” ; 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51796. 
52309. CARICA sp. Papayacee. 


“(No. 512a. November 22, 1920.) From a dooryard in Ibague, De- 
partment of Tolima, Colombia, at an altitude of about 4,200 feet. Seeds 
of a distinct species of Carica which I have not seen in Cundinamarca. 
At first sight I took it to be C. candamarcensis (the species common in 
Cundinamarca), but on closer examination the leaves proved to be much 
more deeply lobed and the fruit altogether distinct in character, though 
of about the same size and form. The plant is common in the region 
between Ibague and the Cauca Valley, being found at altitudes of 4,000 
to 6,000 feet. It reaches about 15 feet in height, often branching near 
the base to form several stems. So far as I have seen, the plants are 
unisexual, as in C. candamarcensis and, normally, in C. papaya. The 
fruits are broadly oval to elliptic, 3 to 5 inches long, and deep yellow 
when fully ripe. The flesh is white and has a faint applelike odor. The 
seeds are scattered through a white pulpy mass, which does not adhere 
to the wall of the cavity but is attached at the basal end. The flavor of 
the flesh is rather acid; it is eaten only when cooked, as that of C. can- 
damarcensis in Bogota. ' 

“TI do not know how hardy the plant may be. It seems likely that i ‘it 
will resemble C. candamarcensis in hardiness, and in this case it will be 
of interest in connection with papaya breeding in Florida and California.” 


February 1, 1921. Quoted notes from Catalogue of Vilmorin-Andrieus 
& Co. é 


52310. ALLIUM ASCALONICUM L. Shallot. 
“ Echalote de Jersey. Bulbs of a variety which is larger and more 
highly colored than the ordinary shallot and a very good keeper.” 4 
52311. ALLIUM CEPA L. Onion. 
“ Rocambole. Bulbs of a variety from Spain. Plant in October or 
November, or in February.” a 
52312 to 52314. ALrtIumM FISTULOSUM L. Welsh onion. 
52312. “Ciboule commune. Bulbs of the variety most cultivated.” 
52313. “ Ciboule blanche hative. Bulbs of an early and less ies 
variety.” 
52314. “Ciboule vivace (Ciboule de Saint-Jacques). Bulbs of | a 
variety which does not produce seeds.” 


plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Janu- 
ary 3, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 
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52315 to 5231'7—Continued. 
e315, “(No. 524. November 22, 1920.) Tubers of an excellent potato 
grown in the mountains near Cali. The tubers attain large size com- 
_ pared with other Colombian potatoes and are oblong or oval, distinctly 
_. compressed, and light brown in color. The surface is remarkably free 
from eyes, being in fact nearly smooth. The flesh is white and of good 
quality. I am told by some people that this is not a native variety, but 
one which has been introduced into the valley fairly recently. In any 
event, it is worthy of trial in the United States by those interested in 
potato breeding.” 
52316. “(No. 525. November 22, 1920.) Papa criolla (native potato) from 
- the Cali market. Tubers of the common yellow-fleshed potato of the 
Andes, a variety which produces tubers of small size but remarkably rich 
_ fiavor. This variety is said to be very early and to be suited to cultiva- 
‘ A tion in a warmer climate than others. The tuber is round, commonly 
snot _ over 3 inches in diameter, deep rose colored, with very deep eyes, 
. q a very thin skin which peels readily from the boiled tuber, and mealy 
| oy fiesh of rich-yellow color and excellent quality. It appears to me a very 
interesting variety for trial in the United States.” 
: “peste “(No. 526. November 22, 1920.) Tubers of papa criolla (native 
= potato). From the Cali market. A round to oblong, medium-sized, 
brown-skinned, deep-eyed potato from market. It appears practically 
identical with No. 525 [S. P. I. No. 52316] except in the color of the sur- 
face. The flesh is yellow, of excellent quality, and of remarkably rich 
flavor.” 


2318 to 52329. 


From Coggeshall, Essex, England. Seeds presented by John K. King, of 
King & Sons. Received January 3, 1921. Notes adapted from King & 
Sons’ “‘ Pedigree Seed Wheats,” 1920-21. 


52318 to 52327. TrirIcUM AESTIVUM L. Poacex. Common wheat. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) 


52318. Benefactor. This wheat ripens fairly early and on good 

soils produces a fair yield. The ear is of medium length, with 

4 rough chaff and white plump grains of good size. The straw is 
very strong and of medium length. (P. 7.) 


52319. Essex Conqueror. A new wheat which yields 80 bushels per 
acre. The well-set compact ears, some nearly 6 inches long and 5 
to 7 chested, are well filled with bold plump red grain of superior 
milling properties; the chaff is white. The strong stiff straw is of 
medium height and upstanding in the most severe weather. (P. 2.) 

52320. Iduma Red. A red wheat which produces good upstanding 
straw and fairly large ears; the grain is of excellent milling 
quality, and the chaff is white. (P. 7.) 

52321. Improved Double Stand-up White. This wheat has a short 
stiff straw and a rather short ear well set with pale-white grain. 

i4Ps Te) 

52322. John Bull. An early strong wheat which yields as much 
as 60 bushels per acre. The straw reaches a height of 5 feet or 
more, and the large heads with white chaffare closely set with the 
finest large red grain, which is of high value for milling. (P. 3.) 
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52318 to 52329—Continued. 


52323. Little Joss. A cross between Squareheads Master and 
Ghirka, raised by Professor Biffen. This variety is said to be 
rust resistant, and the quality of the grain is unquestionably good; 
the ears are long and somewhat pointed, which quality in our 
judgment detracts from its cropping properties. (P. 7.) 2 

52324. Marshal Foch. A fairly early wheat, ripening about the 
Same time as Victor, with white chaff and pale-red grain, said to 
be of good milling quality. The strong stiff straw is of medium 
length. (P. 7.) 

52325. Reselected Victor White. A fairly early wheat which gives 
excellent results on most soils. The straw is of medium length, 
and the square compact ears bear medium-sized grain. (P. 7.) — 

52326. Snowdrop White. A white wheat, something over 5 fee a 
high and very level, yielding up to 80 bushels per acre. The 
Square thick ears are of good length: The pearly white grains 
are compactly set and often 5 or 6 chested; it is eagerly sought 
after by millers. The straw is very strong and free from rust. 
(P. 4.) z 

52327. White Marvel. Of the two, we consider this variety to be 
better than Red Marvel. It possesses all the characteristics om 
Red Marvel, but the grain is white. The straw is stiff, and the 

. ear, although long, is generally fairly thick .chested. The variety y i 
is exceedingly valuable for spring sowing. (P. 7.) . 
52328 and 52329. TriTIcUM TURGIDUM L. Poacer. Poulard wheat. : 


52328. Percival’s Red Cone. After careful experiments on our 
Experimental Farms, we do not recognize any great difference 
between this and a good stock of the ordinary Cone. (P. 7.) é| 

52329. Early Red Cone. This variety is said to ripen 10 days be- 
fore ordinary Rivetts, but we did not find it so early. The heads 
are close and compact, and the straw is somewhat shorter than © 
Rivetts. (P. 7.) 4 


52330. Datura METEL L. Solanaces. Daturé 
From Manila, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by Sr. Adn. Hernande A s 
Director of Agriculture. Received January 5, 1921. 


“This Asiatic plant, described as a distinct species by Nees, is regarded by} ; ; 
some botanists as a white-flowered form of Datura metel. It is identical with 
the plant known to the Japanese by the name ‘Chosen Asagao,’ or ‘ Korean » 
morning-glory.” (W. HE. Safford.) 


52331. Evrerresp. Pheenicacee. Assahy palm. 

From Para, Brazil. Seeds presented by Dr. Paul Le Cointe, director, 

Commercial Museum. Received January 6, 1921. 
“Fresh seeds of the assahy palm.” (Le Cointe.) 


52332. Conocasta ESCULENTA (L..) Schott. Aracez. Taro. 
From Canton, China. Tubers presented by I'. A. McClure, instructor, Can- 
ton Christian College. Received January 7, 1921. 


“This taro, or dasheen, is known locally by the name tso 00. The smal 
tubers that grow out from the ‘eyes’ of the mother tuber are called 00 t3m% 


—s 
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| t is these that I am sending. This variety of taro is common in all parts of 
‘wangtung and Kwangsi and is the earliest variety known here. Its qual- 
. ity, however, is only medium, compared with that of the later varieties. 
} The taro prefers a loose sandy soil and is sometimes grown along with ginger, 
bean, or Chinese melons, in various companion-cropping systems. . The fertil- 
rs commonly used are ashes from rice straw, horse manure, and night soil. 
The average yield per mow (one-fifth acre) is about 20 taams, or 2,600 pounds. 
Of these, about one-half are the large ‘mother’ tubers [corms] and about 
on e-half are the new small tubers, or 00 tsai. The large ones are fed to hogs 
largely, because of their inferior quality and coarseness. They bring an aver- 
age price of $1.60 local silver (about $1 G.) per 180 pounds. The small ones 
are used for human consumption, and they bring about $2 local silver per 
130 pounds. In selecting for seed, the largest and finest tubers are chosen, 
those which have a red swollen sprout at the top being preferred. The crop 
is planted here in February and March, and the harvest is ready by June and 
July.” (McClure.) 

“Leaf stem deep purplish maroon, shading into green near the blade, and 
“with conspicuous band of bright green at base. Petiolar sinus grayish white 
vith network of purplish veins. Petiolar spot on blade indistinct or absent.” 
(R. A. Young.) 


52333 and 52334. 


. From Burringbar, New South Wales, Australia. Seeds presented by 
>. B. Harrison. Received January 7, 1921. 


52333. Acacia sp. Mimosacez. Wattle. 


“A creeping wattle, rooting at the joints, which should prove useful 
as a sand binder. It grows to a height of about 3 or 4 feet on the 
beach here.” (Harrison.) ; , 


Received as Acacia procumbens, for which a place of publication has 
a not been found. 


52334. LYCOPERSICON ESCULENTUM Mill. Solanaces. Tomato. 


“ Harrison's Prolific. This tomato is a rapid grower and in our 
district, which is subtropical, grew in 12 months to the height of 11 
____ feet, attained a spread of 16 feet, and produced 100 dozen fair-sized 
fruits. It commences to bear when only 9 to 12 inches in height and 

branches profusély both close to the ground and along the stems. The 

fruit is scarlet, very fine flavored, and about 4 or 5 inches in circum- 

ference. The first plant attracted a great deal of attention from 
residents for miles around, who declared they had never before seen 

anything approaching it. The soil where the plant grew was well 
. drained and had been lightly burned over, which was probably the 
cause of the vines thriving so well and escaping any disease.” (Har- 
ison.) 


2335. TRIFOLIUM sUBTERRANEUM L. Fabacew. 

ee Subterranean clover. 
_ From Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. Seeds purchased from F. H. Brun- 
ning. Received January 10, 1921. 


“™ One of the most nutritious plants known to agriculture, indigenous to Brit- 
in and found growing on dry, sandy, and gravelly soil. The stems grow over 
ich other to a depth of 6 or 7 inches, the lower ones being as healthy as those 
ove.” (Brunning.) 
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52836 and 52337. 


From Cambridge, England. Seeds presented by F. G. Preston, Bo an 
Garden. Received January 8, 1921. x 


52336. BERBERIS BREVIPANICULATA C. Schneid. Berberidacezw. Barbe 


A shrub from western China with tawny glabrous young branches 
later becoming furrowed and ash colored, and graceful golden he 
spines. The oblong, entire, clustered leaves are 10 to 30 millimeter 
long, shining above, distinctly glaucous, and with a bloom. The smal 
graceful flowers are in panicles which are sometimes 2.5 centimeter 
long. (Adapted fronr Bulletin de Herbier Boissier, ser. 2, vol. 8, p. a 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38986. 


52337. CLEMATIS TANGUTICA OBTUSIUSCULA Rehd. and Wils. Ranunew 
lacex. Clematis 

A glaucous-green climbing shrub, native to central Asia, with leaves 

3 to 5 inches long, consisting of lanceolate segments up to 23 inches long 
often lobed in one or both sides. The nodding solitary flowers are very 
large, on erect peduncles that are 6 inches long and arched at the tip 
The oval-lanceolate, golden yellow sepals are 2 inches long with recurved 
tips. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 7710.) 


52338. Hotcus HALEPENSIS X sorGHUM. Poacee. Sorghum, 


From Algiers, Algeria. Seeds presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Receivet 
January 8, 1921. 


“A perennial sorghum which appears to be interesting as a forage.” (Trabut. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39588. 


52339 to 52342. 


From Paris, France. Seeds presented by M. Auguste Chevalier. 
ceived January 11, 1921. Quoted notes by M. Chevalier. 


52339. AMYGDALUS PERSICA L. Amygdalacer. Peach 

(Prunus persica Stokes.) 

“A wild peach growing at an altitude of 1,000 meters in the moun 
tains of Annam, French Indo-China.” 


52340. AMYGDALUS PERSICA L. Amygdalacez. Peach 
(Prunus persica Stokes.) 

“A form improved under cultivation by the inhabitants of the moun 
tains of Annam, French Indo-China. Grows at altitudes of 1,000 meters 


52341. Matus LAosEensis (Cardot) Cheval. Malacez. Apple 
“A cider apple from Tranninh, Laos, French Indo-China.” £ 
52342. Prrus PasHiA Buch.Ham. Malacez. Pear. 


A small tree common in Simia, Burma, North China, and in th 
temperate Himalayas at altitudes of 3,000 to 8,000 feet. The bar a 
branchlets usually end in a spine. The simple, ovate or ovate-lanceolate 
long-pointed leaves, 2 to 4 inches long, are tomentose when yo ng, 
ultimately glabrous. The white flowers tinged with pink, 1 inch it 
diameter, are in simple corymbs of 10 or fewer. The yellowish brown 
apple-shaped fruits, half an inch to an inch in diameter, are rough 
with small white spots. (Adapted from Collett, Flora Simlensis, ?. = 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44052. 
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2343 to 523849. 

. From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by L. Koch, chief, Plant Breed- 
ing Station for Annual Crops. Received January 12, 1921. Quoted notes 
by Mr. Koch. 

; 52843 and 52344. ARACHIS HYPOGAEA L. Fabacee. Peanut. 


7 _- «52848. “ Katjang Tanoh Toeban, one of the best types of peanuts. 

The seed pods are formed close together like those of Spanish 

peanuts, which ripen here in about 80 days. This variety ripens in 

about 100 days. When harvested, almost all the seed pods are 

ripe, so that there is almost no loss from overripe or shriveled 
eye séeds.” (Koch.) 

52344. “ Katjang Tanoh Witte Bastaard No. 8. One of the types 

.- obtained by crossbreeding white hybrid No. 3. This variety 

ripens in about 100 days; the seed pods are formed close to- 

gether like those of Spanish peanuts and ‘small Japan nuts.’ 


. 2 When harvested almost all the seed pods are ripe, so that there is 
. Bi. almost no loss from overripe or shriveled seeds.” (och.) 
> 52345 to 52349. Sora mMAx (L.) Piper. Fabacee. Soy bean. 


a (Glycine hispida Maxim.) 

52345. “ Witte Kedelei No. 18, a variety imported from Formosa, 

. ae which is late ripening, having a growing DeTiag i of about 120 

¢ days.” 

52346. “Zwarte Kedelei No. 15. Selected Javanese variety which 

= ce has a growing period of 95 to 100 days.” 

_ 52345. “ White Kedelci No. 18, a variety imported from Formosa, 
with a growing period of 95 to 100 days.” 

52348. “ Zwarte Kedelei No. 17a. Imported from Formosa. This 
variety has a growing period of 95 to 100 days.” 

52349. “ Zwarte Kedelei No. 27. Probably a Chinese variety, which 
has a growing period of 95 to 100 days. Peking ripens here in 
about 75 days.” 


2350 and 52351. Saccuarum orricinaruM L. Poacee. 
oR Sugar cane. 


r 


From Fajardo, Porto Rico. Seeds presented by R. A. Vive, in charge, 
a Experimental Station. Received January 15, 1921. 
3 52350. “ Demerara 433. A variety known to produce fertile seeds and 
_. juice of high density; the most tolerant to mosaic disease of any cane 
% that we have.” (Vive.) 
+ 52351. “ Demerara 109. A variety known to produce fertile seeds and 
- juices of high density. A very good germinator.” (Vive.) 
2352. Davinsonia pruriens F. Muell. Cunoniacee. 
From Burringbar, New South Wales. Seeds presented by B. Harrison. 
_ Received January 18, 1921. 
A palmlike tree with large long-lobed leaves at the top. -The pear-shaped 
2 plums are borne on the trunk and even on the roots of the tree if these 
Tiieoead above the surface of the ground. The fruit juice makes a refresh- 
merersce for summer time and could also be used for coloring liquids, etc.” 
ison.) 
23564—23—_2 
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52353. Cassia EREMOPHILA A. Cunn. Cesalpiniaces. 


From New South Wales, Australia. Seeds presented by sae: Dixson 

Abergeldie. Received January 18, 1921. 

“A yellow-flowered shrub, 5 feet high, which remains a long time in flower. 

The plant is native to the interior of New South Wales, so that it will stand 

heat and also temperatures as low as 15° F. I have only one plant, but it is 

so floriferous that I intend having more in the garden.” (Dizxson.) . 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44071. 


52354 and 52355. Coryius AVELLANA L. Betulacee. Filbe 


From Loiret, France. Plants presented by M. Edmond Versin. Receive 1 
January 19, 1921. 


52354. “Précoce de Frauendorf.” (Versin.) 
52355. “Princesse royale.” (Versin.) 


< 


52356. TriroLium GLoMERATUM L. Fabacee. Cluster clover 


From Adelaide, South Australia. Seeds presented by J. F. Bailey, Directs 
of Agriculture. Received January 19, 1921. 


“Although this clover is to be found over considerable stretches of country — 
in this State, there is only one district where it is anything out of the ordinary 
as a fodder plant, and this is a comparatively small strip of extremely fertile | 
voleanic land between Mount Gambier and Mount Schank. Here, in most s 
sons, it covers much of the pasture land to the exclusion of most other plants, 
and after being grazed for some months will make a dense mass 2 to 243 feet 
high, which is cut for hay. Other than in this particular strip of country, 
the clover is useful only because it grows fairly well in sour soils low in phos- — 
phate content, when these soils first come into cultivation and before the other — 
clovers have established themselves.” (W. J. Safford, superintendent, Hxperi- 
mental Work, Adelaide.) ; 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 9756. 


52357. Ecurum viotaceum L. Boraginacee. 


From Cordoba, Cordoba Province, Argentina. Seeds presented by Dr. C. C. 
Hosseus, Academia Nacional de Ciencias, through Prof. C. V. Piper, 
Agrostologist in Charge, Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. Received 
January 21, 1921. 

“A desirable ornamental. known in Brazil as flor morado (purple flower) 
and reported to be a valuable forage plant. It is native to the Mediterranea 
region of Europe and Africa and apparently introduced into Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Argentina. . The plant is beautiful when in bloom.” (Piper.) A 


52358 to 52361. Linum spp. Linacee. Flax. 


From Glasnevin, Dublin, Ireland. Seeds presented by F. W. Moore, 
director, Royal Botanic Garden. Received January 21, 1921. 
52358. LINUM ALPINUM L. 4 

A herbaceous plant found in fields on the Alps and Jura Mountains, 
with slender stems branching at the top and decorated with numerous 
narrow leaves; the large lilac-blue flowers are in lax clusters at 
tips of the branches. It thrives in the sun and is much esteemed OF 
rock gardens; it flowers from June until the winter and requires mi 
care. (Adapted from Correvon et Robert, Flore Alpine, p. 295.) 
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52358 to 52361—Continued. 
52359. LiInUM GRANDIFLORUM Desf. 
Variety rubrum. 
“An erect, branching plant, 25 inches high, native to Algeria. The 
bluish green leaves are darker than those of Linum usitatissimum, and 
the plant is also later and less determinate in its blooming period; the 
_ flowers are much larger and of a deep-red color.” (J. C. Brins- 
made, jr.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38972. 
52360. LINUM MUELLERI Moris. 


A plant 13 feet high, with shrubby branching stem, found in hilly 
grazing lands in Sardinia. The green glabrous leaves have revolute 
margins; the lower are elliptic, the upper linear-lanceolate. The yellow 
flowers are in lax terminal panicles. (Adapted from Moris, Flora 
Sardoa, vol. 1, p. 358.) 


52361. LINUM USITATISSIMUM L. 
A form introduced for flax investigations. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50160. 


52362. Crararcus azarotus L. Malacez. Hawthorn. 

From Cefalu, Sicily, Italy. Seeds presented by Signor Salvatore Scalco, 
through E. M. Byrnes, assistant in charge, Experimental Gardens and 
Grounds, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Received January 24, 1921. 


_ Among the species of Crataegus one of the most important is C. azarolus, 
“with its numerous varieties and races. This is a shrub of the calcareous 
hills and grows only on very dry lands. If undisturbed, it grows as high as 
P 3 to 16 feet, but its branches are generally hacked off for fuel by Arab women 
| mutilated by heavy stones thrown by the boys to shake down the fruit. 
| Some varieties of C. azarolus have fruits as large as a large cherry, with a 
y agreeable acid taste. Although they are sold on the markets of the Orient, 
they would not be marketable in Europe or America because of the large 
Stones ; but specimens are often found which are nearly stoneless, and it is 
possible that this character could be fixed by selection. For 15 years or more 
the writer has used C. azarolus as a stock for pears with excellent results. 
Top grafted.at 2 to 3 feet above the ground, it develops into a very beautiful, 
“productive, and long-lived dwarf tree, provided the grafting is done with a 
very early variety. This shrub occurs in extremely Hot, dry places, and must 
herefore complete the greater part of its development early in the season. 
Its roots therefore are unable to furnish the amount of sap necessary to de- 
elop pears in August. If, however, it is grafted with a pear which fruits in 
lay or June, when the roots of the Crataegus are in their period of greatest 
tivity, the best results are obtained. The writer speaks only of pears because 
he has experimented with them, but he sees no reason a priori why these 
tocks should not do as well for apples, which he has not as yet tried. (Adapted 
rom Aaronsohn, Agricultural and Botanical Explorations in Palestine, Bureau 
Of Plant Industry Bulietin No. 180, pp. 15-16.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. Nos. 48516 and 48517. 


a : 


see 
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52363. Doxicuos LABLAB L. Fabacer. . Bonavist bh 


From Paris, France. Seeds purchased from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. Re- 
ceived February 4, 1921: a 
Lablab stringless. A tall twining plant, often reaching a height of 15 feet, 
with bunches of short, broad, yellowish white pods. The very numerous 
slightly downy pods contain brown seeds, half an inch broad and one-third of 
an inch thick, provided with a curious white aril or keel along one of the 
edges. (Adapted from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., General Wholesale Seed List, 
1920, p. 28.) | 


52364 to 52366. Linux spp. Linace. Flax. 

From Amsterdam, Netherlands. Seeds presented by the director, Jardin Bo: 

tanique de l'Université d’Amsterdam. Received January 25, 1921. 
52364. LINUM MONOGYNUM Forst. f. 

1920 harvest. 

A very desirable species native to New Zealand, which blossoms in the 
greenhouse in May and June and has a succession of large white flowers 
for a great length of time. The plant is 14 feet high, with erect glaucous 
stems much branched at the top in a corymbose manner. The sepal 
margins are white and diaphanous; the handsome petals are broadly © 
ovate-obtuse. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 3574.) 
52365 and 52366. LINUM USITATISSIMUM L. 

52365. A form introduced for experimental purposes; harvested 
in 1919. 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 52361. f 
52366. Introduced for experimental purposes; from the 1920 cro D 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52361. 


52367. Kennepia RuBIcUNDA (Schneey.) Vent. Fabacez. 
From San Francisco, Calif. Seeds presented by Miss Alice Eastwood. 
Received January 25, 1921. q 

A tender, hairy twiner, native to Trinidad. The dark-purple flowers, with 
oblong, revolute standard and linear-oblong wings and keel, are borne in silky 
racemes shorter than the three-parted leaves. (Adapted from EHdwards’s Bo- 
tanical Register, pl. 1101.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49487. 


523868. Poputus EveHRAtTiIcA Oliver. Salicacee. Popla z 


From Algiers, Algeria. Cuttings presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received 
January 26, 1921. 

This Algerian tree attains a height of 50 feet. The wood is harder thal 
that of most other poplars. It is used for planking and boat building, also for 
beams, rafters, boxes, paneling, and turnery. On account of its lightness the 
wood is frequently used for rafts. Cattle browse on the leaves. (Adapted from 
Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 417.) ii 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 30054. 


52369 to 52374. Linum spp. Linacee. , | Flax. 


From Edinburgh, Scotland. Seeds presented by Dr. Isaac Bayley Balfour 
director, Royal Botanic Garden. Received January 26, 1921. Quoted 
notes by J. C. Brinsmade, jr., Office of Cereal Investigations, Bureg au 
of Plant Industry. 
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52369 to 52374—Continued. 
- 52369. Linum Fiavum L. 


“A perennial branching plant native to Europe, 5 to 10 inches high, 
with large yellow flowers.” 


52370. LINUM GRANDIFLORUM Desf. 

Variety rubrum. Introduced for flax investigations. 
Prac For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 52359. 
4 52371. LiInuM MONOGYNUM Forst. f. 

A form introduced for experimental purposes. 
For previous introduction, see S..P. I. No. 52364. 


52372. LINUM PERENNE L. 

Variety sibiricum. 

“An erect, branching compact plant, 6 to 12 inches high, with blue- 
green leaves and purple flowers. Native to Europe.” 

This species is much esteemed for rock gardens, It flourishes in the 
sun and flowers from June until the winter without requiring any care. 
(Adapted from Correvon et Robert, Flore Alpine, p. 295.) 

52373. LINUM TENUIFOLIUM L. ; 

This plant differs from Linum alpinum in its shorter, more slender 
stems, its longer, narrower leaves rough at the edges, and in its rose- 
lilac fugacious corolla. It grows on the warm sunny slopes of the 
lower regions of the Alps and Jura Mountains. It is cultivated for rock 
gardens, requires no care, and flowers from June to winter. (Adapted 
from Correvon et Robert, Flore Alpine, p. 295.) 

52374. LINUM USITATISSIMUM L. 
Introduced for the Office of Cereal Investigations. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52365. 


52375 and 52376. 

- From Cambridge, England. Seeds presented by J. Burtt Davy. Received 
February 2, 1921. 
52375. ANNONA CHERIMOLA Mill. Annonacez. Cherimoya. 

“Seeds of a custard-apple from Madeira; I do not know that it is 
better than any others, but it might be of use to anyone working on this 
fruit.” (Davy.) 

52376. VIRGILIA CAPENSIS (L.) Lam. Fabacee. 

“A very ornamental strain of the keurboom from South Africa, 
which may prove useful in Hawaii and ornamental in Florida and 
southern California as a flowering tree.” (Davy.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48188. 


_ 


| 52377. Diospyros EBENASTER Retz. Diospyraceex. Black sapote. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii, Seeds presented by Gerrit P. Wilder. Received 
=. February 4, 1921. 

_ One of the most popular fruits of Mexico, where it is grown at altitudes up 
to 6,000 feet. In favorable situations the tree reaches a height of 60 feet. The 
bright-green, shining elliptic leaves are 4 to 8 inches long. The oblate, olive- 
green thin-skinned fruit is 2 to 5 inches in diameter. The soft, unctuous, dark 
chocolate-brown pulp is of sweet flavor somewhat similar to that of the kaki, but 
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searcely so pleasant. This fruit is eaten fresh but is more highly esteemed by 
Europeans when the pulp is beaten with a small quantity of orange or lemon 
juice and served as a dessert. It should be chilled thoroughly before being 
served. (Adapted from Popenoe, Manual of Tropical and Subtropical Fruits, p. 
3870.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49480. 


52378. JUNIPERUS THURIFERA L. Pinacee. Juniper. 
From Algiers, Algeria. Seeds presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received Feb- 
ruary 4, 1921. 

* Found at Awies, at an altitude of 1,80C meters.” (Drabut. ) . 
A tree 5 to 10 meters high, with a thick trunk and a rounded or flattened 

crown. The light-brown or bluish pruinose fruits are erect or horizontal. — 
Native to Spain. (Adapted from Ldzaro, Compendio de la Flora Espanola, vol. 

1, p. 594.) ; a 


52379. Sracuys stepoitpi Miguel. Menthacee. | 
From Paris, France. Tubers purchased from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co, 
Received February 5, 1921. | 


A perennial, growing 10 to 18 inches tall, with creeping rootstocks. It is cul- 
tivated for its 2 to 3 inch slender nodose white tubers. These tubers soon 
shrivel when exposed to the air and should be lifted only when wanted. They 
are eaten cooked in different ways or aS a salad. (Adapted from Vilmorin- 
Andrieuz & Co., General Wholesale Seed List, p. 53.) & 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50541. 


52380 to 52382. Linum spp. Linacez. Flax. 
From Stockholm, Sweden. Seeds presented by Dr. Robert E. Fries, director, : 

Hortus Botanicus Bergianus. Received February 8, 1921. 
52380. LINUM AUSTRIACUM L. . 

A perennial herb found in Vizcaya and Catalonia, Spain, with an almoem 
woody root, linear-lanceolate leaves, and nearly corymbose racemes. The | 
violet-red or light-blue petals are ovate-rounded. (Adapted from Ldzaro, 
Compendio de la Flora Espaiiola, vol. 2, p. 296.) 
52381. LINUM FLAVYUM L. 

This form was introduced for experimental purposes. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52369. 
52382. LINUM USITATISSIMUM L. 

Introduced for experimental purposes. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52374. 


. 


52383. MiscantHus conpENsatus Hack. Poacee. Plume-grass. 


From Yokohama, Japan. Seeds presented by S. Iida, manager, Yoko- 
hama Nursery Co. Received February 9, 1921. 4 
“A grass native to Hachijo Island (also at the latitude of Tokyo) of an ever-— 
green and tender nature, and with a wider blade and thicker stalk than is 
found in our common Miscanthus. It is extensively cultivated as fodder; cattle 
like it better than cornstalks. The Pasig quality of the milk products of the 
island is said to be due to this grass.” (Jida.) + 
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52384 to 52386. 

2 From Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer of the 

United States Department of Agriculture. Received January 20, 1921. 

- 52384. GossyprumM ARBoREUM L. Malvacee. Tree cotton. 

“At Wat Lum, Siam, along the Menam River, I found an interesting 

cotton plant 10 to 12 feet high, worthy of cultivation on account of its 
beautiful red flowers. There were very few seeds, but I am sending 
some.” (Rock.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34184. 

52385. SoLaNUM MAMMOsSUM L. Solanacez. 

“From Champorn, Lower Siam. An ornamental plant with peculiar 
fruits having fingerlike protuberances at the stem end.” (Rock.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48145. 

52386. THESPESIA LAMPS (Cav.) Dalz. and Gibs. 

“ An ornamental shrub 5 to 8 feet in height, with large yellow flowers. 
It is common in the forests of northern Siam.” (Rock.) 

A small bush common in the tropical jungles of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon, from Kumaon eastward, ascending to 3,000 feet in Nepal. The 
young twigs yield a good fiber. The root and fruit are used medicinally. 
The tough pliant wood is much used in certain parts of Bombay Province 
for making drums. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the Economic 
Plants of India, vol. 6, pt. 4, p. 45.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 26166. 


52387 to 52391. 

Brom Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Received January 20, 1921. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. 

52387. CASTANEA DIVERSIFOLIA Kurz. Fagacezr. 

“ (No. 81. From Bangkok, Siam.) Mighty trees with wonderful 
crowns, straight trunks, and fine wood. The nuts are quite sweet and 
very tasty when roasted. The trees are prolific bearers, and seeds are 
plentiful just now.” 

52388 and 52389. Cirrus GRANDIS (L.) Osbeck. Rutacee. Pummelo. 
(C. decumana Murr.) 

523888. “(From Nakon Chaisri, Siam.) Nakon Chaisri pummelo, 
grown in Nakon Chaisri, and presented by Dr. Yai, Minister of 
Agriculture, who has a garden up the Menam River 8 miles from 
Bangkok. There are three distinct seasonal crops, and I was told 
that the crop borne during the rainy season usually produced 
seeds, while in the other seasons the fruits are seedless. Dr. W. A. 
Graham, agricultural adviser, says that the formation of seeds is 
due to pollination by a fly, which is apparently absent at other 
seasons. 

‘Doctor Yai, who is an expert on pummelos, etc., says that when 
plants of this pummelo are brought to and planted in Bangkok, 
they change their character entirely and become quite a different 
thing; that the trees, in fact, bear fruits identical with a pummelo 
long cultivated in Bangkok and known as Ban Kun Non. Doctor 
Yai thinks that the Nakon Chaisri pummelo originated from this 
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52387 to 52391—Continued. 


Ban Kun Non and that when brought to Tani from Nak 
Chaisri, only an hour or so distant by rail, it reverts to the ; 
Kun Non. The Nakon Chaisri pummelo can not be shipped f 
various reasons; the main one is that it loses its aroma. q 
“The citrus fruits differ considerably here; for example, a 
citrus fruits grown south of Bangkok and also nearer the sea ae 
fer superior to those north of Bangkok. A matter of 8 miles or se 
makes a great difference. Those grown south of Bangkok are i 
gated or inundated by very salty water, as the tide carries the salty 
ocean water up the Menam River and into the Klongs. W hen 
planting the Nakon Chaisri pummelo elsewhere the natives always 
add salt to the soil. a 
“North of Bangkok the river water is quite sweet. I tas ed | 
mandarins, choice fruits grown south of Bangkok, and fruits from | 
stock which was derived from the southern garden but grown |§ 
north of Bangkok, and the difference was tremendous. Those | | 
grown south of Bangkok sell for 6 ticals per hundred, and those |§ 
grown north of Bangkok, although larger, sell for 3 ticals pel 
hundred because the aroma is not comparable.” 


52389. “(From Bangkok, Siam.) Thong Dee pummelo. Seed p: e- 
sented by Doctor Yai, Minister of Agriculture. Doctor Yai con- 
siders this the best pummelo of Siam; it is a little acid and so is 
better liked than the Nakon Chaisri, which is very sweet; it is a 
splendid shipper and has quite the aroma of the Nakon Chaisri 
The Thong Dee pummelo does not iose its flavor when planted 
elsewhere ; it produces seeds and is also seedless at times.” < 

523890. PTEROCARPUS MACROCARPUS Kurz. Fabacer. 

“From Korat, Siam. The mai padou, one of the finest timber trees of 
Morat. It grows to a height of 150 feet with a girth of 10 feet at 4 feet 
above the ground. All the wood, or nearly all, is bought by Japan; it is 
very hard and splendidly adapted for furniture and also for construction 
work.” i 


52391. QUERCUS TRUNCATA King. Fagacee. Oak. 


fe 


“(No. 75. From Bangkok, Siam.) A valuable oak which grows on d "5 
shady, or gravelly slopes, at an altitude of 2,400 to 5,000 feet, and I 
should think that it would thrive in California and also in Florida. The 
acorns are very sweet and are eaten roasted. I have eaten many of 
them myself and they are rather good. The tree is a prolific bearer and 
seeds are plentiful just now.” 


52392. Matus sytvestris Mill. Malacee. Apple. 
(Pyrus malus L.) 
From Kona, Hawaii. Scions presented by J. E. Gamalielson, weathe 
observer, through Prof. W. H. Sherzer, Michigan State Normal College 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Received March 29, 1921. 


“A sport found by Mr. Gamalielson, about 15 years ago, growing on a fallen 
tree-fern log. He recognized the growing sprouts as being those of the apple, 
and he brought one to his home. It grew there for some time and bore fruit. 
From the original tree he transferred a sprout to his present home, and it has 
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aH ever since, some years so prolifically that the branches had to be 
i io keep them from breaking off; The apple produced is a moderately 
d one and entirely without seeds. Apples do not grow very favorably in that 
ate. The elevation at Kona, Hawaii, is 500 feet; the precipitation about 
ches, temperature averaging approximately 70° F.” (William A. Taylor.) 
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= 3 to 52397. Quercus spp. Fagacee. Oak. 


Seg Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer of the 

- United States Department of asia Received January 20, 1921. 
4 ~ Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. 
“From Bangkok, Siam. Valuable oaks which grow on dry, shady, or gravelly 
lopes, at altitudes of 2,400 to 5,000 feet, and I should think that they would 
arive in California and also in Florida. The acorns are very sweet and are 
aten roasted. I have eaten many of them myself, and they are rather good. 
‘he trees are prolific bearers, and seeds are plentiful just now.” 


52393 and 52394. QUERCUS LINDLEYANA Wall. 
52393. “ No. 77a.” 52394. “ No. 77b.” 
52395. QUERCUS POLYSTACHYA Wall. 
“No. 78.” 
52396. QUERCUS SOOTEPENSIS Craib. 
“No. 82.” 


52397. QUERCUS THOMSONI Miquel. 
ry No. 8 He 


52398. Evrnorpia sp. Euphorbiacee. 


From Meping River bluff, Fa Man, Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, 
Agricultural Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Received February 1, 1921. 

“Mai khai. A valuable shrub for use for binding sand on steep banks. It 
is exceedingly strong.” (Rock.) 


52399 to 52421. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. Harold L. Lyon, in . 
charge, department of botany and forestry, experiment station of the 
- Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association. Received January 31, 1921. 
Quoted notes by Dr. Lyon. 
52399. CANARIUM RUFUM A. W. Benn. Balsameacez. 

“Forwarded by the director of the Botanic Garden, Singapore.” 

A medium-sized tree with oblong coriaceous pinne 1 to 2 feet long. 
The flowers are fascicled on a terminal panicle. The drupes are 2 inches. 
long. Native to Malakka. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British. 
India, vol. 1, p. 533.) 

52400. CANAVALI OBTUSIFOLIUM (Lam.) DC. Fabacez. 

“ Collected in Fiji by C. E. Pemberton.” 

A glabrous perennial creeper, widely distributed as a strand plant on 
tropical shores, with pinnately trifoliate leaves and few-seeded pods. 
According to Maiden, the brown oblong seeds are cooked and eaten by 
the Australian natives. The plant is useful as a binder of loose sand. 
(Adapted from Contributions from the United States National Herbarium, 
vol. 9, p. 211.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48600. 
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52399 to 52421—Continued. 


52401. CassIA GRANDIsS L. f. Czsalpiniacer. 

“Forwarded by director of the Botanic Garden, Singapore.” 

A tree of medium size, native to the West Indies and Guiana, with a 
fairly stout stem; it branches irregularly and has a moderate spread. — 
The large pinnate leaves are dark green. The pretty pink flowers are 
borne on innumerable short racemes along the bare branches, never or 
rarely among the foliage. The large, rough, hardwood pods, 16 to 18 
inches long and 1} inches wide, almost round, are borne in great num- 
bers; the numerous brown flattish, oblong seeds, rather small for the 
size of the pod, are each in a separate compartment wrapped in a 
thick gluelike substance. The beans are nondehiscent. Creoles are 
very fond of eating the substance in which the seeds are inclosed, | 
although it has a very pungent odor. (Adapted from Journal of the 
Board of Agriculture of British Guiana, vol. 12, p. 4.) 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 46140. 

52402. Cycas sp. Cycadacen. 

“A eycad which grows here in dense groves; it is from 5 to 25 feet 
in height and resembles Cycas revoluta.” 
52403. ELAEOCARPUS Sp. Eleocarpace2. 

“A fine tree with large glossy leaves.” 

52404 to 52410. Ficus spp. Moracee. Fig. 
524C4. Ficus sp. 
* Collected in Fiji by C. E. Pemberton.” 
“A tree 20 to 40 feet tall.” (Pemberion.) 
52405. FIcus sp. 
“ Collected near Cairns, North Queensland, by J. A. Kusche.” 
“The only fig tree seen here, found growing in a salt-water 
slough near Cairns. The tree is about 100 feet tall, with no aerial 
roots, with compact dense foliage, and with a spread of about 100 
to 150 feet. The dark-red fruit is the size of a walnut.” (Kusche.) © 
52406. Ficus sp. 
“ Collected near Cairns, North Queensland, by J. A. Kusche.” 
“A large clean tree with fruit of a fine delicately sweet flavor — 
and the size of a black Smyrna fig, only more rounded and dark | 
crimson when ripe.” (Kusche.) 
52407. Ficus sp. 
“Collected on Prince of Wales Island by J. A. Kusche.” 
“A large spreading tree.” (Kusche.) 
52408. Ficus sp. 
‘Collected on Prince of Wales Island by J. A. Kusche.” 
“One of the largest figs on the island; the fruit is orange-yeilow.” 3 
(Kusche.) 
52409. Ficus sp. 
* Collected on Prince of Wales Island by J. A. Kusche.” 
“Smrall-leaved fig; a large spreading tree.” (Kusche.) 
52410. Ficus sp. 
“Collected on Prince of Wales Island by J. A. Kusche.” 
“A very large tree, white fruited.” (Kusche.) 


— 2B 
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52411. FLacourtTia 1nDica (Burm. f.) Merr. Flacourtiacee. 
(F. ramontchi L’Hérit.) Ramontchi. 
“ Collected in Fiji by C. E. Pemberton.” 
“An introduced tree 30 feet tall, called ‘Indian cherry,’ a good orna- 
mental with rich dark foliage.” (Pemberton.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 28289. 


52412. MAXIMITIANEA VITIFOLIA (Willd.) Krug and Urb. Cochlosper- 
(Cochlospermum hibiscoides Kunth.) [macez. 


“ Collected on Prince of Wales Island by J. A. Kusche.” 

“A tree from 10 to 50 feet tall with leaves like those of the maple; 
very showy when in bloom, with clusters of deep-yellow flowers the size 
of a dollar.” (Kusche.) 

52413. Mimusops sp. Sapotacex. 

“Collected on Prince of Wales Island by J. A. Kusche.” - 

“Native plum. The fruit is eaten by the natives.” (Kusche.) 
52414. Mucuna sp. Fabacee. 

* Collected in Fiji by C. E. Pemberton.” 


32415. ParINARI sp. Rosaceex. 

“ Collected on Prince of Wales Island by J. A. Kusche.” 

“One of the finest and largest trees on the island, 25 to 150 feet high, 
with very hard wood, and a spread of 150 to 200 feet. It grows every- 
where on seashore and mountains. The tree is clean; no insects were 
noted.” (Kusche.) 

52416. Srercuria sp. Sterculiacee, 
* Collected on Prince of Wales Island by J. A. Kusche.” 


$2417. ZizIPHUS MAURITIANA Lam. Rhamnacer. Bor. 


* Collected in Fiji by C. E. Pemberton.” 


“A small tree 15 feet in height, with an edible, apple-flavored yellowish 
green fruit 1 inch in diameter. Said to be from India.” (Pemberton.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 456235. 


52418. (Undetermined. ) 
“ Collected in Fiji by C. E. Pemberton.” 
“A tree 30 feet tall, native forest ‘Lami.’”’ (Pembderton.) 


52419. (Undetermined. ) 
* Collected in Fiji by C. E. Pemberton.” 
“A shrub.” (Pemberton.) 
52420. (Undetermined. ) 
“Collected on Prince of Wales Island by J. A. Kusche.” 
“A nice spreading small tree in the jungle, with long, dark, glossy 
deaves and hard wood.” (Kusche.) 
Kt] 52421. (Undetermined.) 
3 “ Collected on Prince of Wales Island by J. A. Kusche.” 
; “A small tree growing near the beach.” (Kusche.) 
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52422 to 52424. Darura meret L. Solanaces. Datura 


From Goa, Portuguese India. Seeds presented by P. Correia Affonso. Re- | 
ceived January 21, 1921. g 
52422. “A plant which has been used for centuries by the Hindus, Per-_ 
sians, Arabs, and other oriental peoples as a narcotic. In India, 
Datura doctors dispensed these seeds which are often used by thugs — 
and other criminals to render their victims unconscious, dispensing ite 
clandestinely with food or drink. Goa may be regarded as the type 
locality of this species. At least three different forms occur, chiefly — 
distinguished from one another by the color of the stems and flowers, © 
and also by the presence or absence of prickles on the capsules. All — 
normal forms are characterized by 5-toothed trumpet-shaped corollas — 
and globose, tuberculate, or spiny capsules which differ from those © 
of our common Datura stramoniwm in being borne on inclined or nod- | 
ding, instead of erect, peduncles and in not being regularly dehiscent.” — 
(W. E. Safford.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48774. 

592423. This may possibly be a different color from S. P. I. No. 52422. 


52424. Possibly a different form from the foregoing. 
52425 and 52426. Hocus sorguum L. Poacee. Sorghum, ~ 


(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) . 

From Johannesburg, Transvaal. Seeds presented by the Agricultural Sup-— 

ply Association. Numbered January, 1921. Quoted notes by H.N. Vinall. — 

“ The results of tests at Chillicothe, Tex., in 1921, indicated that these two lots” 

were not equal either in yield or quality to the regular strains of Blackhull 

kafir. As forage they would be classed as medium, and the seed yield was 
about average. The plants grew to a height of 53 feet, a little taller than our 

ordinary Blackhull kafir.” : 

52425. “The plants of this lot had 13 leaves, being therefore slightly — 

better than the No. 52426 for forage.” | 

52426. “The plants of this lot had 11 leaves.” 


52427 to spi SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM L. Poacee. ? 

Sugar cane. 

From Florida. Seeds presented through Dr. E. W. Brandes, Pathologist, — 

- Office of Sugar-Plant Investigations, United States Department of Agri- 

culture, Washington, D. C. Received January 29,1921. : 

52427. Christal, from J. W. Ives, Kreamer Island, Fla. For experi- 

mental purposes. | 

52428. D-74, from J. A. McGee, Ritta Island, Fla. For experimental | 
purposes.. q 

“A sugar cane of medium size, early maturing, imported from Dem- © 

erara by the Louisiana Sugar-Experiment Station, and now one of 

the most popular varieties in Louisiana for sugar manufacture.” (P. A. 

Yoder.) 

52429. D-74, from A. H. Price, South Bay, Fla. ae experimental pur- 

poses. 

52430. D-74, from H. A. Braddock, Tory Island, Fla. For experiment 

purposes. 
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2427 to 52431—Continued. 


52431. Florida Green, from W. B. Cross, Kreamer Island, Fla, In- 
troduced for experimental purposes. 

“ Presumably a medium-sized soft green cane identical with Otaheite 
of Cuba and Bourbon of the British West Indies. Variety low in 
fiber and highly susceptible to most sugar-cane diseases. Liked for 
a chewing cane but not well adapted for sirup or sugar because of 
the lack of disease resistance and poor ratooning qualities.” (P. A. 
Yoder.) 


52432 to 52435. SaccHarum orricinarum L. Poacee. 
* Sugar cane. 


__ From Rio Piedras, Porto Rico. Seeds presented by F. S. Earle, Insular Ex- 
periment Station. Received January 15, 1921. 


52432. “ D-109. A dark-red cane, originated in Demerara by Doctor 
Harrison, fairly resistant to root disease and a fairly good ratooner. 
Its dark color might make it undesirable for sirup-making. When 
allowed sufficient time to mature, the cane tests well for sucrose and 
purity.” (HA. B. Cowgill.) 

“A very good germinator.” (R.A. Vive.) 


52433. “Kavangire (Uba). A slender fibrous variety of the northern 
India (Japanese) type, very prolific and resistant to most diseases. 
Immune to mosaic disease. Similar to or identical with Uba.” (P.A. 
Yoder.) 


52434. “P. R. 260. An erect-growing, green to yellowish green cane, 
having long stalks of good girth, which gave excellent tonnage in 
gran cultura (long period of growth—18 months in Porto Rico) and 
also made an exceptionally fine appearance at Central Guanica, where 
it was sent for trial. The tonnage obtained from gran cultura was 
excellent. It has ratooned only fairly well and will probably. be 
more suitable for the south coast, where ratooning is little practiced.” 
(H. B. Cowgill.) ; . 

52435. “P. R. 292. A tall erect-growing cane, of reddish green color, 

' which gave an excellent yield as gran cultura, and a juice of good su- 
crose and purity. The stalks were long and of good girth. It stooled 
well and was vigorous and healthy. It also made a good growth as 
ratoon cane.” (Annual Report of the Porto Rico Insular Experiment 
Station, 1917-1918, p. 91.) 


436 to 52448. 


From Bangkok, Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received January 14, 
1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. 

52436. CASTANEA DIVERSIFOLIA Kurz. Fagaceer. 

“(No. 81. Chiengmai, Siam.)” — ; 

A moderate-sized evergreen tree found in Nepal, eastern Bengal, 
Assam, and Chittagong up to an altitude of 5,000 feet. The fruit is 
eaten and much resembles the filbert in shape and flavor but has a 
thinner shell. The gray hardwood splits well and is largely used for 
Shingles in Darjiling. It coppices freely and is often pollarded and the 
branches burned for fertilizer. (Adapted from Watt, Dictionary of the 
Heonomic Products of India, vol. 2, p. 228.) 
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52437. ELAEOCARPUS SIAMENSIS Craib. Bleocarpacez. 
“(No. 80. Chiengmai, Siam.) <A fine ornamental foliage tree, pro- 
ducing seeds in great abundance. The seeds are used as a narcotic by 
the Lao. The tree will grow well in Florida.” 
A tree about 9 meters high, with densely puberulent young branches 
and reddish bark. The lanceolate papery leaves are 7 to 14 centimeters 
long and 2.6 to 6 centimeters wide. The white flowers are in racemes 
and have the petals, 5 millimeters long and 4 millimeters wide, fringed 
almost to the middle. The tree is found in an evergreen jungle on D 
Sutep at Chiengmai at an altitude of 660 meters. Lao name, Mai fool 
(Adapted from Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1911, p. 23. y 
52438. GossyPIuM sp. Malvacee. Cotton, 
“A cotton with a large lint of khaki color. It grows four days’ 
journey from Chiengmai. This cotton grows wild in the mountains and 
is now being cultivated in some villages owing to the demand for khaki 
cotton cloth. It is woven in a village called Lampoon. - Many a soldier’s 
uniform is made from this cotton. I have seen Siamese or Lao officials 
in brown-cotton uniforms.” % 
52439. Oryza SATIVA L. Poaceer. Rice. 
“(No. 94. Chiengmai, Siam.) Black rice, much liked as a breakfast 
food by the Europeans in Chiengmai. When boiled it is deep purple 
and has a very fine nutty flavor, quite unlike that of the ordinary rice, 
It is cultivated exactly like the other rice. The leaves, stalks, etc, are 
all black, and a field of black rice stands out plainly among the ordinary 
rice fields. I think that it can be developed as a breakfast food in the 


States.” . rg 
52440 to 52448. Quercus spp. Fagacer. Oak. 
52440 and 52441. QuERCUS JUNGHUHNII Miquel. a 


52440. “(No. 88. Chiengmai, Siam.) An oak with edible 
acorns greatly liked by the Lao people.” it 
52441. “(No. 90. Chiengmai, Siam.) A variety of No. 88 
[S. P. I. No. 52440].” 
52442. QUERCUS Sp. 
“(No. 77. Chiengmai, Siam.)” 
52443. QUERCUS POLYSTACHYA Wall. 
“(No. 78. Chiengmai, Siam.)” °@ 
52444. QUERCUS FENESTRATA Roxb. 
“(No. 79. Chiengmai, Siam.)” 

52445 and 52446. QuERCcUS THOMSONI Miquel. 
52445. “(No. 86. Chiengmai, Siam.)” 
52446. “(No. 89. Chiengmai, Siam.)”’ 

52447. QUERCUS KERRIT Craib. 

“(No. 91. Chiengmai, Siam.)” 

52448. QUERCUS sp. 

“(No. 92. Chiengmai, Siam.)” 


ry en 


a 
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32449. ALxrgrites Motuccana (L.) Willd. Euphorbiacee. 
_  -—(A« triloba Forst.) Lumbang. 
a From Mayaguez, Porto Rico. Seeds presented by D. W. May, in charge, 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Received February 10, 1921. 
“Tndividuals here eat these nuts to some extent, but oecasionally they are 
nade quite ill from them, owing to the stage of ripeness of the nut or to 
ome peculiar characteristic of the person that eats them. If they are eaten 
nripe, they act as a strong purgative; if fully mature and roasted, they are 
ubtless, in most cases, harmless. From the general experience in Porto 
tico, however, I would advise eating them, if at all, with caution.” (May.) 
pa or candlenut, oil is used in soap making, and in the Philippine 
slands the press cake is highly prized as a fertilizer.” (R.A. Young.) 


450. TELFAIRIA PEDATA (J. E. Smith) Hook. Cucurbitacee. 


From Nairobi, Kenia, British East Africa. Seeds presented by S. W. 
_ Eells, American consul, through Dr. H. L. Shantz, Physiologist in Charge 
of Plant Physiological and Fermentation Investigations, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. Received January 13, 1921. 


oN perennial climber, indigenous to eastern Africa, Zanzibar, and Pemba, 
hich grows very luxuriantly and prolifically in this colony. The kernels of 
he seeds are used by the natives, both as a foodstuff and as a source of edible 


ia 


H 


“The following analysis showing the percentage of the constituents of the 
seds has been published by Gilbert (see Sadebeck, Die Kulturgewiichse der 
: tschen Kolonien und Ihre Erzeugnisse, Jena, 1899, p. 245) : Moisture, 6.45; 
sh, h, 2.04; oil, 36.02; protein, 19.63; woody fiber, 7.30; nitrogen-free extractive 
, 28.45. 

“ These seeds are flat, irregularly circular in shape, and about 13 to 14 
s in diameter. The single seeds average 4.9 grams in weight. 

F The Imperial Institute reported as follows: 

eae seeds consist approximately of fibrous husk 11 per cent, shell 38 
r cent, and kernel 51 per cent.’ 

oN previous investigator has recorded 7, 33, and 60 per cent of fibrous husk, 
all, and kernel, respectively. The kernel yields 56.9 per cent of slightly 
<ddish brown oil. 

“The oil from seeds from Zanzibar gave the following analysis: Specific 
vity at 15° C., 0.919; acid value, 2.6; saponification, 196; iodin value, 89. 

ur his is a nondrying oil and has a pleasant, slightly sweet taste. It would 
Suitable for soap manufacture, and also as an edible oil. The seed is used 
7K luropeans in this colony both as a nut and as a flavoring for cakes. 

he reason that these seeds are not more used is due to the hardness of 
= and the difficulty of removing it, as well as to the intensely bitter, 
on skin which separates the kernel from the shell. If a method could be 
d of removing the tough fibrous husks and this bitter skin, it would appear 
1 the seed would be of considerable commercial value, both for its edible 
| and for the manufacture of soap, as well as for the resultant oil cake 
lich would probably make a good cattle feed. It would be impossible, however, 
use the cake after pressing the unhusked seeds on account of the skin men- 
ned above. 

ag syndicate of soap and candle manufacturers at Mannheim has 
stigated the possibilities of these seeds, but express the opinion that it 
C 1 be inadvisable to place consignments of the seeds on the European market 
a machine had been invented for rapidly and cheaply shelling them. 
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“These seeds grow very rapidly in any place which is not touched by fi ost E 
The pod containing the seeds is about a foot in diameter when ripe. The vine 
climbs over neighboring trees and requires no care.” (E£ells.) 


52451 to 52460. | e 


From Paris, France. Seeds presented by Vilmorin-Andriewx & Co. Re 
ceived February 21, 1921. 


52451 and 52452. CaraGANa spp. Fabacex. ; 
52451. CaRAGANA ARBORESCENS Lam. — Siberian pea tree. 


Variety sophoraefolia. A form of Caragana arborescens with 
extremely small leaflets. (Adapted from Schneider, Tes ria 
Handbuch der Laubholzkunde, vol. 2, p. 95.) 


92452. CaARAGANA Borst C.. Schneid. : 

A vigorous species distinguished by its strong spines, the stipules 
lignified from the base of the rachis, and by its beautiful thick gla- 
brous foliage which is notably persistent. (Adapted from Vilmorin 
and Bois, Fruticetwm Vilmorianum, Catalogue 1, p. 57.) q 


592453 and 52454. Brerperis spp. Berberidacex. Barberry. 
592453. BERBERIS BRACHYPODA Maxim. 


A bush from western China 4 to 7 feet high, with 3-parted spine sf 
oval serrate leaves, yellow flowers in long slender panicles, and 
scarlet fruits which are up to half an inch in diameter. In its 
native country this barberry grows at altitudes of 5,200 to 11,70 
feet. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 375, 
and Schneider, Illustriertes Handbuch der Laubholzkunde, vol. 
2, p. 922) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 43818. 
52454. BERBERIS AGGREGATA C. Schneid. 


A shrub from thickets in the Min Valley, western Szechwan, at 
altitudes of 4,265 to 7,546 feet. It reaches a height of 5 feet and 
has yellowish brown spines in clusters of three. The oval-oblong 
leaves are rather small, with a few distant serrations. The yellow 
flowers, about one-fourth of an inch wide and almost sessile, are 
in dense racemes; the fruits are salmon red. (Adapted from B l- 
letin VHerbier Boissier, 2d ser., vol. 8, p. 203, and from Sargent, 
Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 375.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48817. 
52455. DEUTZIA sp. Hydrangeacee. 
Apparently a new species of Deutzia. 


. + 


4 
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52456 and 52457. PHILADELPHUS spp. _Hydrangeaces. 
52456. PHILADELPHUS GRANDIFLoRUS Willd. Common mock orange. 


A scentless species (though not entirely inodorous) far superior 
in its display of flowers to any of the fragrant sorts. It makes 
strong growth up to 10 feet or more in height. When pruned after 
flowering it makes straight, long shoots of 5 feet or more, which 
are covered with lovely white flowers along their whole length il 
the flowering season. The long branches are of great beauty and 
are in demand for cut-flower decorating, as well as for lawn dis 
play. This is a southern species, growing from Virginia southward 
but it is quite hardy in the Middle States, and its merit as a hand- 
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1 to , 52460-—Continued. 


some, tall-growing shrub causes it to be extensively used for shrub- 
a _ bery plantings. (Adapted from The Florists’ Exchange, vol. 38, 
‘2 p. 15.) : 
52457. PHILADELPHUS SERICANTHUS Kuehne. Chinese mock orange. 
A bush 3 meters high, with inflorescences of 7 to 11 white flowers, 
native to thickets at altitudes of 1,300 meters in western Szechwan. 
The bark of 2-year-old twigs is nut brown or gray. The leaf blades 
are narrowly lanceolate, long-attenuate, with 3 to 8 or more small 
teeth or occasionally entire, smooth on both sides or with appressed 
hairs, or the underside densely white hairy on the veins. (Adapted 
from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 145, and from Garten- 
flora, vol. 45, p. 561.) 
52458. Rosa BEGGERIANA Schrenk. Rosacex. - Rose. 


_. A bush 1 to 23 meters tall with evenly prickly, pinnate leaves, the 
; ~ leaflets usually 7 to 9, elliptic to oblong, smooth and deep green above, 
_ generally thickly hairy and bluish green below. The inflorescences are 
_ 1 to nearly 50 flowered and the flowers white, cream, or more rarely 

_ red. The fruits are very dark red. (Adapted from Schneider, Illus- 
____triertes Handbuch der Laubholzkunde, vol. 2, p. 572.) 


_ 52459. SprraEA MYRTILLOIDES Rehder. Rosacez. Spirea. 
BIG £ 


A graceful shrub 2 to 3 meters high and excessively spreading. 
iE The young branches are chestnut or fuscous brown and glabrous. The 
e numerous short spurs, densely covered with the persistent fulvously 
” pubescent bud scales and bases of the petioles, give to the 2 and 3 year old 
= _ branches a peculiar appearance. The somewhat papery oval leaves are 
i, entire, cuneate at the base, glabrous and obscurely bluish green above, paler 

7" and laxly pilose beneath. The umbellate, hemispherical racemes are 
7 densely many flowered and are borne at the tips of short, few-leaved 
a branches. The white flowers, 5 to 6 millimeters in diameter, are on 
___ graceful pedicels 3 to 6 meters long. Native to upland thickets at altitudes 
- of 3,000 to 4,000 millimeters in western Szechwan. (Adapted from Sar- 
gent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 440.) 


_ 52460. RHODODENDRON CHARTOPHYLLUM Franch. Ericacee. 


c An evergreen bushy species with white to lavender glabrous flowers, 

se 3 to 4 centimeters long, broadly funnel formed and five lobed, on 
elongated flowering branches. The oblong or narrowly lanceolate leaves 
are rigidly coriaceous, glaucous above and sparsely scaly below. Native 
: to Yunnan and extending from western Szechwan to Tatsienlur (Soulie). 
(Adapted from The Garden, vol. 78, p. 304, and from Morot, Journal de 
get Eapraniaxe, vol. 9, p. 398.) 


16: 51 to 52464. Prrus spp. Malacee. Pear. 
o from Arlington Farm, Va. Seedlings of Asiatic hybrid pears. Numbered 
March, 1921. Quoted notes by J. Marion Shull, botanical artist, Office of 
_ Fruit-Disease Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry. 

0 riental hybrid pear seedlings bred by Dr. M. B. Waite, Office of Fruit- 
a Investigations, United States Department of Agriculture, for blight 
stance and grown at Arlington Farm.” 


_ 23564—23-—8 
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52461 to 52464—Continued. : et. 
52461. Pyrus sp. 7 


“A tree of medium size and vigor with light-brown bark and fairl 
upright branches. The light-green leaves are 2 inches long and 1 ine 
wide. The tree is apparently productive and is probably as bligh 
resistant as the Kieffer. The large obovate to elliptic light-yellow frui 
33 inches long and 3 inches in diameter, has a medium-thick, smooth 
brown-dotted skin and juicy, crisp, mild-flavored flesh, granular but f ne 
grained than that of the Angouléme. The fruit ripens September 15 te 
30, and the dessert quality is good. The medium-stout stalk is 1 incl 
long and inserted in a slight cavity.” : 


52462. PyRus sp. 


“A large vigorous tree with dark-brown bark, moderately spreading 
branches, and abundant foliage. The blight resistance is probably noi 
equal to that of the Kie/fer; the original tree is dead from blight at the 
roots und is now known only by top-worked trees and nursery “stock. 
The smooth, thin-skinned yellow-russet fruit, 2 inches in diameter an¢ 
of slightly irregular pyriform shape, ripens about September 10. he 
rich, juicy, medium fine-grained flesh is rather acid and of excellent © 
dessert quality.” 
52463. Pyrus sp. 

“A somewhat spreading tree of medium size and vigor, with only 
nioderately abundant light-green leaves 24 inches long. The blight resist- 
ance is good. (No blight has been observed, and the tree is very vigorous 
in the nursery row.) 

“The obovate to obconic fruit, 2 to 2z inches in diameter, of regular 
form, with a short stout stem inserted in a very slight depression, ripens 
September 1 to 10. The golden russet to red-brown rather smooth skir 
has numerous grayish dots. The flesh is of very good dessert quality and 
is melting, sirupy, and Seckellike.” ; 
52464. Pygus sp. 

“This large, vigorous, somewhat spreading tree with dark-brown bark 
is very blight resistant. (No blight observed.) The regular obovate fruit 
is 34 inches long and 3 inches in diameter, with a medium-long, rathei 
slender stem inserted in a pronounced cavity. The medium-thin skin is 
yellow, tending to redden in the sun. The juicy tender flesh ripens abou 
September 15 and is of good dessert quality. It is distinctly sweeter 
juicier, tenderer, of better quality, and less stony than the Kieffer.” 


52465 and 52466. : 
From Bangkok, Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Janu 

ary 14, 1921. 


52465. HyDNOCARPUS ANTHELMINTHICA Pierre. Flacourtiacez. 
Maikrabao 


5 


(No. 83. Chiengmai, Siam.)” (2ock.) 


For a full discussion of this species and its use in the eR 01 
leprosy, see United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1057, 
“The Chaulmoogra Tree and Some Related Species.” . 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48227. 
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65 and 52466—Continued. 

: 52466. LIVISTONA sp. Phcenicacez. Fan palm. 
A (No. 85. Chiengmai, Siam.) ‘This is in all probability a new species ; 
fy a “it has large oval blue fruits, the flesh of which is eaten by the natives 
after it has been boiled. They sell three for 1 salung ($0.067).” 
4 _ (Rock.) 


2467. Cuayora EDULIS Jacq. Cucurbitacee. Chayote. 
ss (Sechium edule Swartz.) 

: From the city of Guatemala, Guatemala. Fruits and roots presented by 
© Don Marcial Prem, through Dr. W. E. Safford, economic botanist, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Received January 

26, 1921. 

¥ The fruits of this variety are quite large (those received, 24 and 28 ounces, 
spe ively), almost spherical, dark green, and practically free from corruga- 
ions, though there are small depressions at both the stem and blossom ends 
f ‘the fruits. Broad ranks of thick, coarse spines extend from stem to fissure 
f the fruits, between which are narrow bands that are practically free from 
pines. The quality of the fruit is good, though this is not considered the best 
‘the Guatemalan varieties.” (L. G. Hoover.) 


468. HypNocarPuUs ANTHELMINTHICA Pierre. Flacourtiacez. 
Maikrabao. 


. From Bangkok, Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 
; de plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Janu- 
ary 20, 1921. 
“From Korat, Siam. The seeds furnish an oil used by the Chinese in the 
reatment of leprosy. I was told that the maikrabao, as this tree is called, 
ws plentifully along the rivers of Korat. No one at Korat, except the old 
ves, seemed to know anything about it. Finally I was taken out into the 
ingle, and there along some of the smaller tributaries to the main streams 
vere Hydnocarpus trees in plenty. I photographed them in their native haunts. 
- would be well to plant those I sent along river banks or swampy places in 
lorida. Although they do well in cultivation, 1,000 feet is about the altitude 
t Y which they grow wild.” (Rock.) 


“For an illustration of maikrabao trees, see Plate I. 


7 a 


2469 to 52489. Saccnarum orFictnarum L. Poacee. 


bP pr : Sugar cane. 
From Belmonte, Cienfuegos, Cuba. Seeds presented by Robert M. Grey, 
Harvard Experiment Station. Received February 4, 1921. Quoted notes 
~~ by Mr. Grey. 

' ‘Al “numbers refer to Harvard seedlings.” 


a 52469. “H 11.027. ‘Good for all situations ; fine for milling; tolerates 
mosaic.” 


2 52470. “H 11.050. Robust grower of upright habit; tolerates mosaic.” 
52471. “H 15. A fine cane for hilly land; high in sucrose.” 
(52472. “HH 144. Resistant in old lands.” 
52473. “H 219. An improved Crystalline cane seedling.” 
52474. “HH 289. Resistant against cane root disease; robust.” 
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52469 to 52489—Continued. 


52475. “ H 598. Persistent cane for old land; resists mosaic.” ‘ 

52476. “ H 1418. Heavy yield of cane; tenacious grower on low land. 

52477. “Wild seedling from H 2038, naturalized; seed BTOws sponta : 
neously along brooks.” : 

92478. “ H 4121. Heavy, upright, robust grower.” 

52479. “ H 4124. Immune from mosaic; 90 per cent of the seedlings a 
resistant or immune. Seed held vitality over six months.” , 

52480. “H 6047. Persistent grower on low land; high in carboh : 
drates.”’ 4 


52481. “HH 6112. Resistant against mosaic; fine root tenacity.” 
52482. “ H 6113. Resistant against mosaic; hardy; ratoons well.” , 
52483. “H 6241. Tall, vigorous, upright; resistant against mosaic.” — 4 
52484. “H 6142. Fine for general cultivation; high in sucrose.” * 
0- 


52485. “H 6286. Tall, persistent-rooting variety; resistant against mo- 
saic.” oS 
52486. “H 6296. Immune from mosaic, five years among mosaic 
plants; stands drought.” x 
52487. “H 9050. A very robust grower, tolerant; not injured by 
mosaic.” : 


52488. “H 9092. A very robust grower; resistant ; beay® ton- 
nage.” 

52489. “H 9176. A robust grower on good land; high in ésirbolll y- 
drates; tolerant.” c 


52490 and 52491. Rusus warus L. Rosacee. 
European raspberry. 


From Maidstone, England. Plants presented by George Bunyard & 
Royal Nurseries. Received February 5, 1921. 


52490. Park Lane. This is undoubtedly one of the sweetest fruits 
grown; it is fairly large, roundish, and well flavored; the clusters 'S 
are moderately large. The fruit is too tender for market use but is 
unrivaled for garden culture. The stout vigorous canes, often reaching 
a height of 6 feet, are covered with slender, almost soft bristles. 
The leaves are large and broad with overlapping flat leaflets which 
are held out horizontally. This variety was grown by Mr. Pyne, of 
Topsham, Devon, and introduced in 1912. (Adapted from Journal oj 
Pomology, vol. 1, p. 243.) 2 

52491. Pyne’s Royal. This raspberry has fully satisfied the hopes that 
it evoked in 1913 when it was introduced and is now the largest of 
all varieties grown. Its size, however, has not detracted from its 
cropping powers, and it will, we imagine, be grown largely for market 
when it becomes more plentiful. The rich-red firm fruits, often 4 
inches in circumference, are rather conical, of moderate sweetness 
and often occur in clusters of twenty. . The stout canes bear scattered 
dark thorns and large, rugose, down-curved leaves. This variety was 
grown by Mr. Pyne, of Topsham, Devon, in 1907, and introduced i 
1913. (Adapted from Journal of Pomology, vol. 1, p. 243.) 
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AN AVENUE OF THE SIAMESE MAIKRABAO TREES, WHICH PRODUCE AN 


Oil VERY SIMILAR TO THAT OF THE CHAULMOOGRA TREE. (HYDNOCAR- 
PUS ANTHELMINTHICA PIERRE, S. P. |. No. 52468.) 


Seeds from the trees shown here were forwarded to Washington under S. P. I. No. 51772 
later, under S. P. I. No. 52468, more seeds, collected from trees near Korat in eastern Siam, 


were sent in. The oil from these trees is very similar to the true chaulmoogra oil and is 
used in the same way in the treatment of leprosy. (Photographed by J. F. Rock, Klong 
Sarn, Bangkok, Siam, October, 1920; P22628FS. 


and 
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THE TOCTE, A NATIVE ECUADORIAN WALNUT TREE. (JUGLANS SP., 
S-/E: bh. INO. 526h1>) 


This tree strongly resembles our native black walnut (Juglans nigra), but the foliage 
is perhaps larger. The nuts are 14 inches in diameter, and the kernel has a mild 
pleasant flavor. The wood is said to be fine grained and to take a beautiful finish. 
(Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, Ambato, Ecuador, January, 1921; P1&327FS.) 
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192. ANANAS sativus Schult. f. Bromeliacee. Pineapple. 
| “a ‘Bahia, Brazil. Shoots presented by Dr. V. A. Argollo Ferrio. 
seived February 5, 1921. 

“Aba saxi, Cultivated on the south of Bahia on a peculiar sandy soil, good 
| for that crop. They come to market on sailing vessels.” (Argollo 
errac ; D. .) 

Prey ous introductions of abacaxi are apparently more or less resistant to the 
ilt disease, which has proved very destructive to this crop. 


2493 and 52494. 

4 From Bangkok, Siam. Collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Received February 9, 1921. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. 


aS ri 52493. IpoMoEA CARNEA Jacq. Cony olvulaceze. Morning-glory. 
“Cuttings of a large woody, scandent or rambling shrub, which can 
be. grown over-trellis work and is one of the largest flowered and hand- 
; _ somest species I know. It is covered with pink flowers all the year 
_ round and is easily grown from cuttings.” 

_ §2494. IrRvVINGIA MALAYANA Oliver. Simaroubacee. 


“The seeds are very rich in fat, and an oil is extracted from them; 
they are also eaten roasted and remind one of butternuts. The seeds are 
sold on the market.” 


A tree native to Malaleka, with thick elliptic leaves 4 inches long and 
; bo ‘small flowers in axillary racemes. The large fruit is drupaceous. 
(Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 1, p. 522.) 

2495. Aponis verNatis L. Ranunculacee. 

+ From ‘Groningen, Netherlands. Seeds presented by A. Fiet, director, Bo- 
- taniec Garden. Received January 5, 1921. 


» best and most commonly cultivated Adon‘s and a desirable and very 
tive early - bloomer. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51762. 


246 6 all 52497. 

From Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer of the 
a - United States Department of Agriculture. Received February 10, 1921. 
__ 52496. Ficus ctomerata Roxb. Moracee. Fig. 


“ Madua. A large Ficus which grows on the banks of the Meping River. 
_ ‘The edible fruits are red when ripe, a little smaller than the Smyrna 
fig, and are borne on the trunk and branches in great numbers.” (Rock.) 


¢ a ” For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No, 12111. 
52497. MoMorDICA COCHINCHINENSIS (Lour.) Spreng. Cucurbitacez. 


“A large climber which grows along the banks of the Meping River. 
The large orange-colored spiny fruits are edible before maturity.” 
G ee apaega 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34692. 


~ oo 
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52498 to 52502. Triricum arstivum L. Poacee. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) Common wheat 


From Cambridge, England. Seeds presented by Prof. H. R. Biffen, 
partment of Agriculture, Cambridge aiahanacke Received February — 
1921. Quoted notes by Prof. Biffen. 


‘Pure lines of Yeoman wheat which, I believe, are better in quality than the 
ordinary stocks in cultivation here, because the total nitrogen content is dis- 
tinctly higher than that of ordinary stocks.” | 


_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46797. 
52498. “ Yeoman C.”’ 52501. “ Yeoman S.” 
52499. “ Yeoman F.” 52502. “ Yeoman Y.” ‘a 
52500. “ Yeoman H.” : 


De. 
= 


52508. Triticum rureipum L. ; Poacee. Poulard wheat. 


From Haifa, Syria. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Khazanoff, Jewish Coloniza- 
tion Association. Received February 11, 1921. 


“Wheat of the Hati variety, which I secured from the Jewish colony of 
Yabniel in the district of Tiberias, Lower Galilee, Syria. This is the principal 
variety grown there and in the neighboring valleys. It does very well in the 
hot dry climate which characterizes that region, and may be of service in your 
hot and arid Southwest.” (Khazanoff.) 


52504 and 52505. 


From Santa Cruz de la Sierra, Santa Cruz, Bolivia. Seeds presented by | 
Herman Meschurtz. Received February 14, 1921. | 


52504. PIPTADENIA CEBIL Griseb. Mimosacee. , 

“Currebau-sevil, which we are using for tanning, and by the use of 
which I tanned a bull hide in three months. The ttee grows in the poor- 
est soil, also in stiff clay, and needs little water; it may be very useful © 


in the Southern States.” (Meschurtz.) — + 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48074. a 
52505. Prosopis sp. Mimosaceze. 


“ Cuperi algaroba. A handsome shade tree atiehae grows rapidly, vielda 
fine wood for furniture, and bears large pods, 12 inches long and 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, of which all live stock are fond." 


(Meschurtz.) 


52506. Quercus 1Lrex L. Fagacee. Oak. 


From Thrace, Turkey. Seeds presented by Stephen R. Capps, United States 
Geological Survey, through T. H. Kearney, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Received February 19, 1921. 

“An evergreen live oak, desirable 2S an ornamental and hedge plant, with 4 
hollylike, usually crinkly leaf, ranging in shade in different individuals from 
yellow-green to dark green. The leaves are very dense, so that the bush looks 
solid, and about like holly leaves in that they are prickly enough to dis- 
courage animals and children but not spiny enough to be really objectionable. 
The tough gnarled stems are very strong, and the smooth mottled gray bark is 
about like holly bark. 

“The plant takes kindly to pruning, as witnessed by those bushes growing 
along trails where sheep and goats have kept them trimmed back. It is hardy 
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: a ¢ ‘climate much like that of Washington, D. C., and is unaffected by tem- 
ets os of 0° to 110° F. These seeds were collected in Thrace, near the 
2 of the Gallipoli Peninsula, where the plant is very common; it has a 
art: ical range from sea level to 3,000 feet, the highest mountains in the dis- 
ict where it is found. The tree is adapted to a wide variety of soils, growing 
igorously in beach sand, lowland silts, residual sandy and clayey soils, and 
n rocky surfaces with little soil. 
-“The bush grows to a height of 6 to 10 feet. I saw one individual, probably 
f the same species, that had a trunk 8 inches in diameter and was 20 feet high. 
“To get the acorns before the crows and magpies beat me to them, I had to 
ick them before they fell naturally.” (Capps.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 30389. 


oa rs 
52 25077. Biviiconta ALATA L.. Dioscoreaceer. Yam. 


- From Crescent City, Fla. Presented by H. D. Collette, who grew it from 
material from the West Indies supplied by Samuel Rosen, New York City. 
- Received February 24, 1921. 


a“ Cuttings of a yam with yellowish flesh, somewhat moist, but of good quality 
or preparing mashed yam.” (R. A. Young.) 


52508. Rapuanus sarivus L. Brassicaces. | Radish. 


_ From Tientsin, Shantung, China. Seeds presented by Mr. K’ung, through 
H. 8. Conard, Grinneil, Iowa. Received February 24, 1921. 


“Lo-pu. A very ‘sweet’ radish from Tientsin, Shantung, China.” (K’ung.) 


52509. EriocoNuM wRIGHTII supscaposuM S. Wats. Polygonacez. 


a Sarath Ness, Neston, England. Seeds presented by A. K. Bulley. Received 
Yi February 24, 1921. 


A low perennial found in the high montane belt of southern California. The 
ea fy branches are short. forming a close, dense mat, from which arise the 
short ‘flowering stems. The bright-pink flowers are clustered near the ends of 
the ‘stems and form a sharp contrast to the mat of small white woolly egg ae 
(Adapted from Jepson, A Flora of California, pt. 4, p. 415.) 


a 


52510 to 52513. 


_ From Bangkok, Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 
= plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Febru- 
ary 17, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. 


52510. Drospyros MOLLIS Griffith. Diospyracez. 


“One of the most valuable dye plants in Siam. The Chinese import 
yearly 3,000,000 ticals ($804,000) worth of silk, pay the duty on it, and 
all for the purpose of dyeing the silk black; every bit is again exported. 
_ There are large but rather primitive dye factories here. . It is said. 

that the Chinese have tried to grow the tree in China but were not suc- 

cessful. I have seen material dyed black which had been washed 
twice a week for three years and it certainly was still as black as 
black could be. The dyeing is said to be a laborious process. The fruit 
must be still green when collected for dyeing purposes; it is mashed 
in water and the material is dipped into it, the water is then thrown 
away, and the pulp is pressed and placed again in water; this process 
is repeated many times. The material must be dried in the sun after 
each dipping.~ It is difficult to secure ripe seeds, as the fruits are col- 
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52510 to 52513—Continued. 


lected before maturity: The tree is about 25 feet high, with fruits 
size of a large cherry.” 


52511. INGA LAURINA (Swartz) Willd. Mimosacez. 


“A small ornamental tree native to South America, which is Pe - 
vated in Singapore.” 


A tropical American tree, 9 to 15 meters high, with leaves composed — 
usually of four leaflets; the flower clusters are longer than in other © 
members of this genus. As a shade tree for coffee this species is second 
in importance only to the “guava” (Inga vera). Specimens have been ; 
found, in some cases at least, with tubercles on the roots. The tree is 
one of those employed in the cacao cultivation of Guadeloupe in making / 
hedges or windbreaks which are planted across the direction of the { 
prevailing winds at distances of 100 meters. (Adapted from Cook and 
Collins, Economic Plants of Porto Rico, Contributions from the U. S.- 
National Herbarium, vol. 8, p. 167.) 


52512. LAGERSTROEMIA sp. Lythracee. 


“A small tree with exceedingly ornamental flowers which are very. 
large and purplish pink. It is found in the dry jungle of Korat.” 


52513. SINpoRA sp. Cesalpiniacez. 


“A tree growing in the dry jungle of Morat, eastern Siam. It is nulla 
ornamental, and the pods are spineless.” 


52514. Hypnocarrus castanea Hook. f. and Thoms. Flacour- 
tiacez. 


From Moulmein, Burma. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- — 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Feb- 
ruary 21, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. 

“A large tree 50 to 80 feet in height with smooth light-brown bark and 
fruits the size of a large orange, ripening from March to July. Only one tree 
among thousands was found with ripe fruits on January 7, 1921. It was loaded 
with ripe and semiripe fruits. The tree grows on steep rocky hills along water- — 
courses near the Karen village of Oktada, several miles from Paung, in the ~ 
Martaban Hills, on the Kalama Mountain Range. The trees must be planted 
in gravelly, well-drained soil. 4 

“Strange to say, the people in Moulmein know nothing about this tree, and 
the superintendent of the leper asylum here did not know that the tree grows 
at all in Burma. The foresters I met in the jungle never heard of the name 
kalaw, which is the Burmese name of the tree. Many of the Burmese I inter- 
rogated knew the name but not the tree; they knew the seeds from the bazaars” 
where they are sold. Only people actually Baits a living by collecting these 
seeds can give information,” 


For a full discussion of this tree, see “The Chaulmoogra Tree and Some ~ 
Related Species,” United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1057. 


52515 to 52529. 
From Groningen, Netherlands. Presented by C. Broekema, director, Gron 
inger Zaaizaadvereeniging. Received February 2, 1921. Quoted notes 
by Mr. Broekema. 
52515 and 52516. Avena sativa L. Poacer. Oats. 
52515. Seeds of a form of oats with a light husk. 

52516. Seeds of a form of oats with dark husk. 


> - ss 


i 
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* 52517 to 52519. HorDEUM VULGARE PALLIDUM Seringe. Poacex. 
ee it Barley. 
_* « §2517. “Seeds of Bocumer gerst (winter barley).” 

ao 52518. “Seeds of Winter gerst.” 

52519. Mansholt wintergerst IIT. Seeds of the first, second, and 
“after” crop. It is shorter and stiffer than Mansholt winter- 
gerst I; however, it is susceptible to rust. Of high weight per 
hectoliter. (Adapted from Autumn (Aug., 1919) Catalogue, Gron- 

; inger Zaaicaadvereeniging. ) 

52520 to 52522. SorANUM TUBEROSUM L. Solanacee. Potato. 


52520. “Tubers of a form which has been extensively experi- 
mented with here and proved one of the best to be found.” 


52521. “Tubers of a form which -has been extensively experi- 
mented with here and which has proved one of the Dest.’ 


52522. “Tubers of a potato under extensive experimentation here 
which has proved one of the best.” 


52523 to 52529. Triticum arstivum L. Poacee. Common wheat. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) 
“Varieties of winter wheat which surpass all those which are known 
- in this country and which in my opinion deserve to be tested in every 
region where winter wheat is cultivated.” 


52523. Addens. seeds of the original, especially developed for light 
soils by N. G. Addens, at Bellingwolde. Trials on the better 
sand and peat soils are to be recommended. The cold resistance 
of this wheat is very good; the yield is about 40 hectoliters per 
hectare; the straw is of medium length and fairly stiff; and the 
head is not heavy. This variety is developed from the so-called 
Belgian wheat and received from this a high value for baking. 
(Adapted from Autumn Catalogue (Aug. 1919), Groninger 
Z aaizaadvereeniging. ) 

52524. Diekhuis I. Seeds of the “after crop.” The straw is long 
and stiff, and the grain red; the cold resistance is somewhat 
better than that of Wilhelmina; and the yield is good. It is more 
and more in demand for those soils which are not so well adapted 
for the growing of wheat. (Adapted from Autumn Catalogue 

' (Aug., 1919), Groninger Zaaizaadvereeniging. ) 

52525. Millioen III. Seeds of the original and “after” crop. The 
variety is leafy with a large white grain. In yield and cold 

resistance it compares with Wilhelmina. (Adapted from Autumn 

Catalogue (Aug., 1919), Groninger Zaaizaadvereeniging.) 

52526. “ Pantso.”’ 52528. “W. & H. P.” 

52527. ‘ Wied.” 52529. “W. & W. D. 14.” 


2530 and 52531. 

| _ From Jocolo, Izabal, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Harry Johnson. Re- 
ceived February 18, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Johnson. 
52530. ByrsoNIMaA cRASSIFoLIA (L.) H. B. K. Malpighiacee. Nance. 


“A variety of the common nance, called here nance agrio, to distinguish 
it from the ordinary sweet variety which it much resembles in the tree 
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52530 and 52531—Continued. “aah 


and fruit. The fruits are pleasantly acid and do not seem to have qui 2 
so strong an odor as that of the sweet one. Both the sweet and sour 
varieties are made into a preserve. The fruits are packed in jars with 
a layer of sugar, then a layer of fruit, etc., afterwards some aguardiente 
(an inferior brandy) is added. This recipe has ceased to be of interest 
in the north. However, I can assure you it is good.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43429. 
52531. CROTALARIA STRIATA Schrank. Fabacez. 
“Locally called chipilin. It is an ornamental perennial species reach- 
ing about 6 feet in height and spread. The spikes of pea-shaped yellow 
flowers and the young leaves are boiled with rice or meat and are very 
good. The plant is also good for forage.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50751. 


52532. XanrHosoma sp. Aracez. Yautia. 
From Guatemala. Presented by Harry Johnson. Received March 17, 1921. — 
“Corms of the malanga colorado. The leafstalks are slightly reddish along — 
the groove. It is a good variety around Jocolo.” (Johnson.) 


“This yautia is pink skinned and pink and white fleshed. It is mealy — 
when cooked and of good flavor. The leaf stems are plain green, with slightly 
reddish or purplish shading near the margin of the sinus wings. The blade 
forms about a 95° angle with the petiole.” (R.A. Young.) 


52533. CasTANOPSIS ARGENTEA (Blume) A. DC. Fagacee. 
From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by the director of the Botanic 
Garden. Received February 16, 1921. 


An evergreen tree 50 to 60 feet high, with thinly coriaceous, lanceolate 
leaves, Shining above and sometimes quite silvery beneath. Native to Tenas- — 
serim and Martaban. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 5, 
p. 621.) 


52534. Tamarix apoytua (l.) Karst. Tamaricaceer. Athel. 
(Tf. articulata Vahl.) . 

From Indio, Calif. Cuttings presented by Bruce Drummond, Government 
Date Gardens. Received February 15, 1921. 


A bush or often a small tree 10 to 50 feet high, native to India, with pink 
flowers one-eighth of an inch in diameter, in slender spikes more or less 
interrupted. The branches are fastigiate, elongated, and slender, and the 
leaves are reduced to a very short sheath, with a minute tooth. (Adapted 
from Nicholson, Illustrated Dictionary of Gardening, vol. 4, p. 7, 1889.) 

For previous introduction. see S. P. I. No. 45952. 


52585 to 52545. Saccuarum oFFICINARUM L. Poacee. ; 
Sugar cane. 
From Soledad, Cienfuegos, Cuba. Seed presented by Robert M. Grey. 
Received February 4, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Grey. 

“HH refers to Harvard seedlings.” 


52535. “H 4124. Resistant against mosaic; 90 per cent of the progeny 
are exempt. The seed held vitality from January to July.” 


52536. “H 6241. Harvard seedling; parent immune from mosaic.” 
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52535 to 52545—Continued. : 
are 52537. “ H 6296. Harvard seedling; parent immune from mosaic.” 
52538 to 52545. “These are resistant or tolerant, are robust growing, 
and suitable for cultivation on our old lands.” 
- > 52588. “ H 10.028.” 52541. “H 1418.” 
52589. “Java 51.” 52542. “HH 1419.” 
52540. “HAH 1304.” . 
52543. “H 4121. A heavy Javan seedling from J 247; resistant 
against mosaic.” 
62544. “HH 9029.” 52545. “H 9092.” 


“ae 
52546 to 52556. Triticum spp. Poacee. 
From Maison Carree, Algiers. Seeds presented by Prof. L. Ducellier, 
L’Ecole d’Agriculture. Received February 26, 1921. Quoted notes from 
___-Ducellier, Les Blés du Sahara, except as indicated. 
“The Sahara wheats appear to be perfectly adapted to the Saharan regions; 
the heads and seeds are normally developed. The numerous related forms 
which are in the oases seem to indicate an ancient culture. The heads are re- 
markably well filled, each measure of grain sown yields 10 to 100 measure, and 
in certain eases, considering the climatic conditions, the yield is comparable 
ith the best wheats of Europe. It does not seem that the ordinary varieties 
of wheat, even those with a great yield, can become under the best conditions 
is floriferous as certain Saharan varieties. This peculiar property of the 
S aharan wheats makes them interesting objects of hybridization.” 
52546 to 52552. TriTricuM SPELTA L.- Spelt. 
52546. “Abdessalem. From Taghouzi, Province of Gourara;. a 
white beardless wheat, distinguished from European wheat by its 
shorter and more compact head.” 
52547 and 52548. “ Bhamoud. From Khenessa de TeUBrOUt, Gou- 
rara. This grain is of excellent quality.” 
] 52547. “ With red grain.” 52548. “ With white grain.” 
52549. “El Harcha. From Gourara. Also grown in the Province of 
Tesbit (Timmimoun).” 
52550. “Ali ben Maklouf, or Ali, or Maklouf. From Gourara.”’ 
52551. “ Lebbaga. From Gourara.” 
Pe. 52552. “ Masraf. From Gourara. A white bearded wheat which 
—~ can not be completely husked by hand on account of its firm 


glumes.” j 
These seeds were received as Triticum spelta var. saharae. 
52553 to 52556. TritTICcUM AESTIVUM L. Common wheat. 


ei) (T. vulgare Vill.) 


- 52553. “ Bahtane. From Gourara. It has also been grown in the 
¢ oasis of Timmi, Touat.” 


an _ 52554. “ Baroudi. From the oasis of Timmi, Touat.” 
52555. “Hl Moumena. From Gourara.” 


92556. “ Ferek, or beardless Hamra. From Gourara. Also grown 
in the oasis of Timmi, Touat.” 


These wheats were received as Triticum vulgare var. oasicolum. 
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52557 to 52565. Triticum arstivum L.. Poacee. Common wiiienda : 
(T. vulgare Vill.) ) 


From Cowra, New South Wales. Seeds presented by J. T. Pridham, plant : 
breeder, Experimental Farm, through J. A. Clark, agronomist, in charge : 
of Western Wheat Investigations, United States Department of Agricul- — 
ture. Received March 1, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Pridham, except as — 
otherwise noted. = 

“ Pure-line selections of Hard Federation wheat.” (Clark.) 


An early spring wheat, short, with strong white straw and erect dense awnless | 
spikes with small hard yitreous white kernels which are very attractive and 
doubtless would attract buyers and bring a premium over other white wheats © 
on American markets, as is the case in Australia. The plant has the dis- 
tinctive brown, hard, and general appearance of Federation in the field, but 
differs in being slightly taller and earlier, in having a square and shorter 
spike, broader and squarer shoulders, and shorter, rounder, and harder kernels. 
The variety Hard Federation has been grown commercially in Australia since 
1914. During the past few years it has replaced the Federation variety in 
many sections because of equal yields and better milling quality of the grain. — 
(Adapted from Australian Wheat Varieties in the Pacific Coast Area, United 
- States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 877, p. 11.) ; 7 


52557. ‘“ Wheat No. 24 (A8).” > 52562. “ Wheat No. 69 (A6).” 
52558. “ Wheat No. 30 (A8).” 52563. “ Wheat No. 71 (A6).”” 
52559. “ Wheat No. 55 (A7).” 52564. “ Wheat No. 71 (A9).” — 
52560. “ Wheat No. 64 (A6).” 52565. “ Wheat No. 73 (AQ9).” 


52561. ‘‘ Wheat No. 66 (A6).” 
52566. Arunpvo pLint Turra. Poacee. 
(A. mauritanica Desf.) : 5 
From Algiers, Algeria. Rhizomes presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received — 
February 28, 1921. 
This grass is smaller in all parts than Arundo donazx: the culms are mostly 3 
1.5 meters tall and 4 to 7 millimeters thick; the blades, 1 to 2 centimeters 
wide, are smooth or scabrous on the margins only. The brown or yellow 
panicle is rather narrow and reaches 30 centimeters in length. Native to the | 
Mediterranean region. (Adapted from Ascherson and Graebner, Synopsis der 
Mitteleuropdischen Flora, vol. 2, p. 334.) 


52567. Pyrus coMMUNIS X LINDLEYI. Malacee. Pear. 4 


From Fruitland Park, Fla. Cuttings presented by Louis Bosanquet. Re- : 
ceived February 11, 1921. 


“ Cincincis pear.” (Bosanquet.) 


A variety which resembles the Sha Lea pear very closely. It is the parent 
of numerous seedlings fruited by S. F. Smith. The medium to small fruit is _ 
of fairly regular oval form, with slightly roughened skin, light colored with © 
numerous brown dots. The flesh is of yellowish white color with little flavor _ 
but juicy. The texture is crisp and breaking; and the core is large and gritty 
with large flattish black seeds. (Adapted from Report of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Ithaca, N. ¥., Bulletin No. 332, p. 479.) 


ae 
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. Pyrus ussurrensis Maxim. Malacez. : Pear. 


a From Yokohama, Japan. Seeds purchased from the Yokohama Nursery 
Go. Received February 28, 1921. 


4A Chinese pear stock recently discovered by Prof. F. C. Reimer, of the South- 
a Experiment Station, to be the most resistant to the blight which 
s and destroys the trees. (Adapted from apni tr Nursery (Co., 


riptive Catalogue for 1920, p. 55.) 
“For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44051. 


12 569. Evcenta unretora L. Myrtacer. Pitanga. 


= From Porto Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. Seeds presented by G. S. 
_ Froes. Received January 12, 1921. 


“The pitanga is the best of the Eugenias. It is grown to some extent in 
Mlorida and California, but it has not been given the attention it deserves. 


No horticultural varieties have been established, since the tree is rarely propa- 
ated vegetatively, although there is considerable variation among seedlings. 


_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 37026. 


92570. Tarwania cryproMeErtoweEs Hayata. Pinacee. 


Ss From Jamaica Plain, Mass. Plants presented by Prof. C. S. Sargent, 
director, Arnold Arboretum. Received March 1, 1921. Collected origi- 
~~ nally by E. H. Wilson. 

. - ‘The loftiest tree in the forests of Taiwan is the Taiwania, which rears its 
nall moplike crown well above all its neighbors. The average height of this 
ee is from 150 to 180 feet, but specimens exceeding 200 feet are known. The 
. frunk is sometimes as much as 30 feet in girth, quite straight, and bare of 
ran hes for 100 to 150 feet. It is a strikingly distinct tree, singularly like 
n old Cryptomeria ; both trees suggest gigantic lycopods. In the dense forests 
the crown is small, dome shaped or flattened, the branches few and short, and 
me wonders how so little leafage can support so large a tree. When the top 
s broken by storms, the lateral branches assume an erect position. In the 
more open forest the branches are massive and wide spreading, the crown is 
oval or flattened, and on small trees the branchlets are often pendent. The 
~Taiwania sheds its small branchlets as do Cryptomeria, Cunninghamia, and 
Sequoia. (Adapted from Journal of the Arnold Arboretum, vol. 2, p. 35.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46980. 
52571 to 52573. 


From Kulara, via Cairns, Queensland. Seeds presented by J. A. Hamilton. 
Received February 24, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Hamilton. 


ae 


Et 52571. Musa sp. Musacer. Banana. 
““Wild banana.” . 
52572. Prerr sp. Piperacez. Pepper. 


“Wild pepper seeds. A very ornamental vine with very good fruits; 
it likes rich alluvial soil and plenty of moisture in the growing season. 
Of course it will not stand much frost, but as it is uninjured by the 
few frosty nights here the plant should thrive in southern California.” 


Received as P. baneroftii, for which a place of publication has not 
- yet been found. 


52573. (Undetermined. ) 


“A pretty tree which grows in alluvial soil near creeks; it bears 
prolifically very acid fruits which make a good preserve.” 
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52574 to 52580. 


From Ambato, Ecuador. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural BEx- 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received Febru- 
ary 4, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


52574. Carica sp. Papayacer. a 


“(No. 5838a. Ambato, Ecuador. January 3, 1921.) Seeds of a rather 
dwarf species 8 to 10 feet in height, which can probably be grown in the 
open in southern California. The fruits are about a foot long and 
nearly seedless; from 17 good specimens only 10 seeds were obtained, 
and it is rare to find specimens which contain more than 3 seeds. The 
fruit is like a slender papaya in form and appearance, but has highly 
aromatic flesh containing much papain. It is not good for eating until 
cooked, when it yields an excellent sauce with plenty of ‘ character.’ 
The local name for this fruit is babaco and the plant is commonly propa- 
gated by cuttings. For cultivation in southern California and for hy- 
bridizing with the common papaya, I believe it to be a fruit of genuine 
merit.” 


~ id 
52575. DURANTA TRIACANTHA Juss. Verbenacez. 


“(No. 5386a. Ambato, Ecuador.) Chivo. A common indigenous shrub 
in ravines and on hillsides about Ambato, growing to a height of 15 feet 
and heavily armed with stiff sharp thorns, for which reason it ought te 
make an excellent hedge plant. Its pale-blue flowers, borne in clusters 
3 or 4 inches long, are followed by golden berries half an inch in diame- 
ter. The plant should be sufficiently hardy for cultivation in California 
and Florida.” 

52576. FRAGARIA CHILOENSIS (L.) Duchesne. Rosacez. 
Chilean strawbe 


“(No. 5384. Ambato, Ecuador. December 29, 1920.) Ambato straw- 
berry. That this plant has been cultivated at Ambato since a remote 
day is evidenced by the following passage, taken from Velasco, Historia 
del Reino de Quito, 1789: ‘The strawberry of Quito, erroneously called 
frutilla (little fruit), since it is as large aS two or three HEuropear 
strawberries. It bears every day in the year, and although it is common 
in several provinces, in no other is it produced in such abundance and 
perfection as in that of Tungurahua.’ 

“This remarkable fruit more recently attracted the attention of Rob 
ert Spruce, the English naturalist, who wrote (according to the Floris 
and Pomologist, Jan., 1870, p. 24) : ‘In the equatorial Andes the Province 
of Ambato is famed for its strawberries, which equal in size and flavor 
some of our best varieties and are to be seen exposed for sale in the 
market place of Ambato every day in the year. They are cultivated at 
an altitude of from 7,000 to 9,500 feet above the sea, where the mean 
temperature of the year ranges between 59° and 67° F.; but the best 
are grown a little way out of Ambato, as you go toward Guayaquil, ¢ 
the slopes of Guachi (lat. 13° S.) at near 9,000 feet, and in a mean 
temperature of 60° F.; where, however, the thermometer does sometimes 
descend, perhaps half a dozen times in the year, to the freezing point 
in the early morning and scarcely ever on two successive days.’ 

“Tt is only in the region of Guachi that this species is commerciall} 
cultivated in Ecuador. Distant about 5 miles from Ambato, it lies at 
an altitude varying from 9,500 to 10,000 feet, and consists of a series of 
rolling hills, almost devoid of trees and with a soil which can be char 
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‘ 959 74 to 52580—Continued. 


Bit acterized as a very loose fine sandy loam of volcanic origin. The straw- 
. So berry plantations cover an area of at least 60 acres; the plants are 
, never irrigated, and the rainfall is probably not more than 15 inches per 
annum. Three times a year the fields are cleaned of weeds with a heavy 
Res hoe, this being the only cultural attention which they receive. The 
plants do not grow to a large size. The natives assert that the plants 
when irrigated make luxuriant growth but do not yield abundantly, nor 
is the fruit large and sweet, and this has, indeed, been observed by 
me to be the case when plants are grown in the town of Ambato under 
_ good cultural conditions. The fruit is harvested once a week throughout © 
the year; there are, however, three seasons when the most abundant 
yield is obtained, these being in February, August, and December. The 
method of handling the fruit is primitive; it is carried to Ambato in 
4 kerosene boxes and is there sorted and packed in baskets for shipment 
by train to Guayaquil and Quito. ; 

“In form this strawberry is less variable than most of the varieties 
grown in the United States. It is oblong-conical, sometimes oblong- 
ovoid, and from 1 to 2 inches long. When fully ripe it is light red in 
color, with the flesh pinkish white, meaty, juicy, and of mild, sweet 

flavor. The quality is not so good as that of the finest North American 
and European strawberries, but the fruit can be shipped much more 

_.suecessfuly because of its firm texture. 

“This is one of the most remarkable and interesting fruits of Ecua- 

dor. It deserves careful attention at the hands of North American 
strawberry breeders and should be tested particularly in the dry South- 
western States. I would recommend for it a light, loose, sandy soil and 
very little water.” 

52577. LYCOPERSICON ESCULENTUM Mill. Solanacez. Tomato. 


—  +“(No. 5382a. Ambato, Ecuador. January 2, 1921.) A small tomato 

tu from the market of Ambato, Ecuador. The fruits are round, smooth, of 
attractive color and good quality. Of interest in connection with tomato 
_-breeding in the United States.” 


52578. PRUNUS ARMENIACA L. Amygdalacee. Apricot. 


“(No. 5387a. Ainbato, Ecuador.) This fruit is cultivated commer- 
cially in two sections of Ecuador, at Ambato and in the vicinity of 
‘ Cuenca. Regarding its behavior in the latter region, Luis Cordero (Enu- 
8 - meracion Botanica) says: ‘This handsome fruit tree succeeds perfectly 
; in our haciendas of rather warm climate, especially in the fertile and 
beautiful valleys of Paute and Gualaceo. Rare is the year in which the 
_ fruit is not abundant, and for this reason the well-known boxes of apri- 
“a _ cots preserved in sirup, so highly esteemed in other parts of the country, 
are never wanting.’ Outside the Cuenca and Ambato regions, occasional 
. trees are to be seen at Loja and northward in Imbabura Province. 
oe “The ripening season at Ambato is in January and February. Propa- 
gation is commonly by seed and occasionally by grafting on the peach, 
is apricot, and plum. The varieties grown in Ecuador (seedling forms in 
ab the main) are almost invariably small fruited and considerably inferior 
to the best North American and European sorts. 


ty “For trial in the United States as a stock plant.” 


as) 


. 
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52574 to 52580—Continued. 


52579. PRUNUS SEROTINA Ehrh. Amygdalacee. Capulin. : 


“(No. 538a. Ambato, Ecuador.) Capulin. Seeds from ordinary fruits. 
to be grown for trial as stock plants on which to graft superior varieties 
of this and other rosaceous fruits. a 

“Theodor Wolf [‘ Ecuador,” published at Leipzig, 1892] says, ‘The — 
capulin is as distinguishing a characteristic of the Sierra as the coco- — 
nut is of the coast. I do not doubt that it is indigenous, but com- 
monly it is found in cultivation about the huts of the Indians, and © 
in their fields and orchards.’ The distribution of this species in the 
interandean region of Ecuador is widespread, but it is seen in much ~ 
greater abundance in some regions than in others. Beginning in — 
the northern part of the country, it is frequent in the Provinces of — 
Carchi and Imbabura, but not particularly so in the former. Around — 
the Lake of San Pablo it grows in great abundance. In Pichincha © 
Province it is.only fairly common. From Latacunga’ to Riobamba it is — 
one of the few trees which grows upon the cold, sandy plains, and it here 3 
attains greater economic importance, perhaps, than in any other part © 


of the country. In the Azuay it is almost as abundant and important, 
however, and in certain portions of this Province, together with that of © 
Canar, it has the appearance of an indigenous species. In Loja it is 


not rare, but not sufficiently abundant to play a very important part. 
in the list of economic products. Its range in general is from 6,000 to : 
11,000 feet, 

“The historian Gonzalez Suarez recounts that the capulin tree was — 
worshipped by the inhabitants of Canar Province in pre-Columbian times ; 


and it is found in a wild, though not certainly indigenous, condition at ~ 


the present time. It is a curious though not unique circumstance that it 
should be known throughout the country, even among the Indians who 
speak Quichua, under a name taken from the Aztec tongue. I have 
nowhere been able to find any other name than that of capulin; and in 
certain places the latter has been combined with Quichua words to make 
compound names such as capulin-urcu (the name of a certain mountain), 
and sacha-capulin (the name given to a species of Vallea thought to re-~ 
semble the capuilin in appearance). 4 

“This plant, which is cultivated from Peru northward to Mexico, 
becomes a stout tree up to 40 or 45 feet in height. The leaves are 
oblong-lanceolate to lanceolate, finely serrate, and 3 to 5 inches long. 
The flowers, which are produced on slender racemes 3 to 8 inches long, 
are white and about three-quarters of an inch broad. The fruits re- 
semble a European cherry in appearance; they are oblate or nearly 
round, from one-half to three-quarters of an inch in diameter, deep 
purplish maroon in color when fully ripe, with a thin, tender skin sur- 
rounding greenish flesh and a single hard seed. The flavor and quality 
of the fruit, as also the size, vary greatly ; as commonly seen, the capulin 
is not over half an inch in diameter, and its flavor is disagreeably bitter. 
In several regions, however, there are very superior forms, well worthy 
of vegetative propagation. Some of the best ones are those of Cuenca 
and Ambato. At Catiglata, near the latter town, there is a famous tree 
whose fruit is large, very juicy, and as sweet as the best European | 
cherries.” 
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2574 to 52580—Continued. 
z Ay “ete, PRUNUS CERASIFERA MYROBALANA (L.) C. Schneid. Amygdalacez. 
Bir Plum, 


a 


' “(No. 535a. Ambato, Ecuador.) Mirabel. This plum was brought 
from Europe in the early colonial days and is quite successful under 
_ the conditions which obtain in the region of Ambato (8,500 feet), the 
trees growing to large size and producing their popular fruits in great 
abundance. Propagation is by suckers, less commonly by seed, and occa- 
sionally by cuttings. The species is often used as a stock plant on which 
_to graft the sc-called Reina Claudia plum (properly Chabot or Bailey). 
The fruits ripen earlier than those of other plums now cultivated at 
Ambato, the season being from December to January; they are round to 
. broadly oval in form, up to an inch long, bright red when fully ripe, with 
- goft juicy flesh of pleasant flavor, much inferior in quality, however, to 
that of good northern varieties such as the Bailey and Wickson Perfec- 
‘tion, both of which are now grown commercially at Ambato. For trial 
‘in the United States as a stock plant.” 


581 to 52583. 
~ From Beira, Mozambique. Seeds presented by Thomas Honey, acting Di- 
rector of Agriculture, Governo do Territorio da Companhia de Mozam- 
bique. Received March 3, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Honey. 
52581 and 52582. ANACARDIUM OCCIDENTALE L. Anacardiacez. 
Cashew. 


MVD 


52581. “Large red-fruited variety.” 

52582. “ Large yellow-fruited varie 
_ 52583. LANDOLPHIA KIRKII Dyer. Apocynacer. 
“Indigenous rubber vine.” 
ti A scandent shrub native to the. Nile Land and Mozambique, with 
_ thinly coriaceous leaves, very variable in size and shape on the same 
- branch, lanceolate to oblong, 1 to 4 inches long. The whitish flowers, 
14 inches long, are in many-flowered corymbs or in somewhat loose 
panicles, ovoid or much elongated, with spreading branches often passing 
into tendrils. The ovoid-globose fruits are 1 to 3 inches in diameter. 
This is one of the most important rubber plants of East Africa. 
Zz (Adapted from Thiselton-Dyer, Flora of Tropical Africa, vol. 4, sec. 1, 
_ —p. 55.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 5023. 


52584 and 52585. Datura innoxia Mill. Solanacee. 


Be < From Teneriffe, Canary Islands. Seeds presented by Frank. Anderson 
21. Henry, American consul. Received March 3, 1921. 


species, indigenous in Mexico and tropical America, was introduced 
to the Canary Islands, southern Europe, and India at a very early day. It 
is: been confused by many writers with the Old World Datura metel, but is 
ly distinguished from that species by the 10-angled limb of its corolla and 
tt pubescence of its foliage and young branches. It was figured by Sims, 
ir SF Brtis's Botanical Magazine, pl. 1440, in 1812, under the incorrect name D. 
vetel and published by him in De Candolle’s Prodromus. This species is identi- 
al with the nacazcul, or downy toloatzin of the Aztecs, who used it as a 
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narcotic and in certain religious ceremonies. It has recently been cultivated on ! 
the island of Montserrat, British West Indies, as a source of scopolamin, an 
alkaloid with the properties of atropin.” (W. E. Safford.) | 


52584. Received as D. stramonium, but does not agree with that ‘species. 
52585. Received as D. fastuosa alba, but does not agree wtih that species. | 


Obtained from Sr. Don Rodolfo Godinez, ingeniero director’ de la 
Granja Agricola. : 


52586 to 52594. 


From Santiago, Chile. Seeds presented by F. Albert, consulting forester, 4 
Forestry Department, through Bus United States Forest Service. Re- : 
ceived March 5, 1921. % 


52586. AEXTOXICON PUNCTATUM Ruiz and Pav. Euphorbiacee. Tique. { 


$ 


* 
cy 


A Chilean ‘tree belonging to the spurge family, with small colorless — 
seales covering all of its parts, and with dense foliage. The leaves, } 
quite stiff and narrowly oblong in shape, are very -dark green on the ; 
upper surfaces and light green or even whitish below. The small white | 
flowers are borne in short axillary racemes, and the fruits are small i 
black olive-shaped drupes. By reason of its beauty the wood is admira- 
bly suited for the making of furniture, etc. (Adapted from Castillo and & 
Dey, Jeografia Vejetal del Rio Valdivia, p. 68.) 


_For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49268. 


52587. CAESALPINIA PECTINATA Cav. Ceesalpiniace. Tara. % 
(C. tinctoria Domb.) i, 


A tall upright spiny shrub. or small tree, often planted for hedges in~ 
Peru. Here it grows under much the same conditions as the molle, or 
pepper tree, but extending into somewhat lower and drier situations. In 
the market of Lima tara pods are a regular article of trade, and are said — 
to be used for dyeing, tanning leather, and’ making ink. The immature — 
seeds of the tara contain underneath the skin a layer of edible flesh. It _ 
has a rather pleasant, slightly sweetish taste, like the arillus of the seeds — 
of Inga and other leguminous trees. (Adapted from O. F. Cook, note to 
S. P. T. No. 41823.) 9% s 


52588. CALDCLUVIA PANICULATA (Cav.) D. Don. Cunoniacer. Tiaca. — 


La Tiaca, also called triaca by the natives of Chile. The tree may — 
reach a height of 15 meters. The leaves, up to 14 centimeters long, are 
elliptic, serrate, short stemmed, and frequently opposite. The white aro- 
matic flowers which appear’in spring are borne in axillary corymbs. 
The wood is excellent for carriage making. (Adapted from Castillo and 
Dey, Jeografia Vejetal del Rio Valdivia, p. 57, and from Johnson, Gar-_ 
dener’s Dictionary, p. 155.) 
52588. EUCRYPHIA CORDIFOLIA Cav. Eucryphiacee. taco 

An ornamental and also useful Chilean tree which attains a height of — 
about 15 feet, with thick, leathery, shining leaves and aromatic white ~ 
flowers which appear in the spring and make the tree a beautiful sight. ” 
Because of the abundance of nectar, this tree is a favorite with the bees. — 
The bark, rich in tannin, is utilized in dyeing and also in medicine ’ 3 
(Adapted from Castillo and Dey, Jeografia Vejetal del Rito Valdivia, — 
p. 81.) " 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49270. 
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586 to 52594—Continued. 
~~ 52590. LAURELIA SEMPERVIRENS (Ruiz and Pav.) Tulasne. Monimiacee. 
ee re (L. aromatica Juss.) _ Chilean laurel. 
Sa ie “A handsome tree of southern Chile, with durable wood, which is never 
__. bored by insects and is much used for flooring. An excellent tree for our 


Ra; northwest coast.” (W. #. Safford.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49272. 
52591. MAyTENUS BOARIA Molina. Celastracex. Maiten. 


re 
a = 
€ “An ornamental Chilean tree of weeping habit, with small gray-green 
and orange fruits. Superficially it resembles the pepper tree (Schinus 
~~ motile). It thrives well as far north as San Francisco and should be ex- 
q ploited as a shade tree for dry regions. The young branches are much 
relished by cattle.” (Fairchild.) 
_ +52592 to 52594. NorHoracus spp. Fagacer. 
_ «2592. NorHoracus pomBEyI (Mirb.) Oerst. Coigtie. 
moi+ (Fagus dombeyi Mirb.) 
ae A majestic tree, with leathery, oval, or elliptic short-stemmed 
- Jeaves which are of an intense shining-green color. It is native to 
Chile, where it will grow in soil too damp for cultivation. The wood 
is quite valuable for building purposes. (Adapted from Castillo 
and Dey, Jeografia Vejetal del Rio Valdivia, p. 39.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49274. 


~~ '= «552598. NorHoracus opitiqua (Mirb.) Blume. Roble. 
2 (Fagus obliqua Mirb.) 


A tall deciduous tree, with oval-oblong clear-green leaves and 
Be 3-seeded fruits. The wood, which is considered a valuable timber, 
varies in quality with the nature of the soil. The streets of the 
city of Valdivia are paved with blocks of wood of this tree. It is 
said to be the most northerly of the Chilean beeches. (Adapted 
from Castillo and Dey, Jeografia Vejetal del Rio Valdivia, p. 35.) 


ob For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No, 49275. 
# mK 52594. NoTHOFAGUS PROCERA Oerst. Rauli. 
 *: (Fagus procera Poepp. and Endl.) 


A deciduous Chilean timber tree, once abundant in the province of 
Valdivia, but now comparatively scarce owing to the great demand 
for its wood which is reddish and compact, and is used for parquet 
flooring, cabinetwork, ete. (Adapted from Castillo and Dey, 
“4 Jeografia Vejetal del Rio Valdivia, p. 36.) 


92595. CaLopHYLLUM INOPHYLLUM L. Clusiacez. 
agit Alexandrian laurel. 


‘ From Manila, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by Adn. Hernandez, 
Fs oe director, Manila Bureau of Agriculture. Received February 26, 1921. 
This tropical tree is widely distributed throughout India, where a greenish 
il is extracted from the seeds and is used for burning by the poorer classes. 
t is also used as an application in rheumatism. 

AD analysis of Queensland-grown fruits follows: Shells, 62.5 per cent; 
cernels, 87.5 per cent; greenish yellow oil, 48 per cent; dry residue, 27 per 
ent; moisture, 30 per cent; ashes of whole kernels, 1.66 per cent; ashes of 
xhausted residue, 6.15 per cent. ‘The green oil on saponification yields a 
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bright-yellow soap, the green pigment of the oil having been changed into d . 
bright yellow. This oil is bitter and aromatic; its specific gravity is 0.94 2; | 
and it solidifies at +5°. > 

The strong, durable reddish wood is useful for the joiner and cabinetmaker; 
in India it is used for masts, spars, railway sleepers, machinery, etc. The 
weight is 63 pounds per cubie foot. (Adapted from Maiden, Useful Native 
Plants of Australia, pp. 284, 390.) | 4 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 38118. 


52596 and 52597. 


From Santiago, Chile. Seeds presented by F. Albert, consulting forester 
Forestry Department, through the United States Ferest Service. Re- 
ceived March 5, 1921. 


52596. PHILESIA MAGELLANICA Gmel. Liliacee. 


A shrub 8 to 4 feet high, bearing pendulous bright-red flowers. It is 
native to South America from Chile to the Straits of Magellan. It is 
said to be remarkably strong in withstanding the effects of a deleterious 
atmosphere, for it grows well in the noxious fumes of the copper-smelting 
works in Chile. It is hardy in fayored districts of Britain south of the 
Thames. It requires a light peaty soil. (Adapted from Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 55, p. 398.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 31744. 


52597. TRICONDYLUS OBLIQUA (Ruiz and Pav.) Kuntze.  Proteacezx. 
(Lomatia obliqua R. Br.) Radal. — 

An evergreen tree up to 35 feet in height, with somewhat grooved 
branches, alternate leathery leaves with shining upper surfaces, and 
axillary racemes of white flowers. The leaves are fragrant, reminding 
one of the European walnut; an infusion of the bark has purgative | 
properties utilized in medicine. Native to Chile. .(Adapted from 
Castillo and Dey, Jeografia Vejetal del Rio Valdivia, p. 41.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49278. 


52598. Ficus cartcA L. Moracex. Fig. | 


From Palermo, Italy. Cuttings purchased through Louis G. Dei 4 

jr., American consul. Received March 8, 1921. > 
Cuttings of a fig growing in the orchard of Agostino Lamonica, Castel- 
daceia Italia, Palermo, about 12 miles from the city of Palermo. The fruit is — 
said to be the size of a Saucer. 


52599. Cassia occipenTaLis L. Cesalpiniacee. 
From Bahia, Brazil. Seeds presented by H. M. Curran. Received March _ 

11, 1921. . . 
“Seeds of this plant, ground after washing, make a fair coffee substitute 
which is in common use among the poor people of South American countries 
from Colombia to Brazil. The plant is a rapid-growing coarse annual weed, 
bearing great quantities of seed.” (Curran.) 


52600. SorBus TRILOBATA (Labill.) Heynh. Malacee. 
(Pyrus trilobata DC.) ! 

From Paris, France. Cuttings presented by Prof. Georges Poirault, Uni- 
versité de Paris, Hcole Supérieure de Pharmacie. Received March 11, 

1921. 
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‘Cuttings of a tree growing at the Villa Thuret (but originally from Syria), 
° ch is a rather rare but very interesting ornamental, being covered in the 
beret large white flowers, and in the autumn maturing fruits which make 
preserves. A Syrian friend of mine tells me that in his country this 
e is very popular.” (Poirault.) 


ne 


52 601. TRIFOLIUM PRATENSE L. Fabacee. Red clover. 
ae Prague, Bohemia. Seeds presented by Grunhut & Fanta. Received 
za. March 17, 1921. 

Bo hemian red clover introduced for experimental purposes. 


26 602. BRasSICA OLERACEA BOTRYTIS L. Brassicacee. Cauliflower. 
5 x Paves Lugano, Switzerland. Seeds presented by Fk. Dammann, seed spe- 
_ cialist. Received March 11, 1921. 

“ Cauliflower Primus, the finest Italian cauliflower, introduced by my firm to 
> trade in 1897. Primus is grown by market gardeners in almost every 
uropean country.” (Dammann.) 


’ 
* 
¥ 


- 
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2603. RHoDODENDRON RACEMOSUM Franch. Ericacee. 


- From Kew, England. Seeds presented by Sir David Prain, director, 
' Royal Botanic Gardens. Received February 24, 1921. 

‘ ‘A very desirable species discovered by Delavay in Yunnan, China, at an 
Ititude of about 9,000 feet. It has small pink sweet-scented flowers which are 
ro duced when the plants are still small enough to be handled in pots. It is 
ai é 1 to be perfectly hardy in England.” (F. V. Coville.) 


604. A™MyYGDALts DAvipIANA (Carr.) Zabel. Amygdalacee. 
. ee (Prunus davidiana Franch.) 


3 From Nanking, Kiangsu, China. Seeds purchased through J. H. Reisner, 
from the College of Agriculture and Forestry, University. of Nanking. 
- Received March 8, 1921. 


Int oduced for experimental purposes. 


52 605. Porutus ALBA sUBINTEGERRIMA Lange. Salicacerw. Poplar. 


as: | From Algiers, Algeria. Cuttings presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received 
_ March 9, 1921. 


oy native to Lower California, which grows to a height of 80 or 90 feet, 
it | a stout trunk 3 feet through, covered with rough ash-colored bark, and 
Si ‘ascending branches. The silky pubescent and ovate leaves are 3 inches 
ig. The tree grows on the high mountains of the interior of the Cape region 
Lower California, and along streams which it often follows well down 
ard the warm lowlands. The leaves and flowers appear in February; in 
ct tober all are fallen, an unusual condition in Lower California where most 
2 yegetation comes forward with the summer and fall rains. The light 
aish wood of this tree is used for making furniture. The wood much 
esembles cherry in color, is close grained, moderately hard, and shows a 
ar jsome satiny surface. It appears well suited for the interior finish of 
a es or for the better classes of cabinetwork. It is therefore desirable that 
_tree should be tested for timber in countries with a temperate climate. 
ce it grows at a considerable elevation above the sea, where the temperature’ 
neti imes falls below the freezing point, the tree might be expected to thrive 
Southern California and in all the Mediterranean basin. (Adapted from 
rden and Forest, vol. 4, p. 330.) 


su 
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52606. Honicus sorcuum L. Poacer. ee Sorghu n. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 4 


From Johannesburg, Transvaal, Union of South Africa. Seeds presen od 
by J. Burtt Davy, Agricultural Supply Association. ’ Received March 
11, 1921. : 


White kafir introduced for comparison with American-grown seeds. 


52607 to 52617. 


From Ambato, Ecuador. Seeds collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agriculture 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received 
March 11, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. Y 
52607. DATURA SANGUINEA Ruiz and Pav. Solanacez. 


“(No. 570b. Ambato, Ecuador. January 14, 1921.) Two seed pods | 
from the common red-flowered arborescent Datura cultivated in the vicin- 
ity of Ambato, altitude about 8,500 feet.” = 


52608 and 52609. DELOSTOMA ROSEUM (Karst. and Tr.) Schum. Bigg 
noniacex. 


52608. “(No. 566a. Quinta Normal, Ambato. wencteares 22, 1921.) _ 
Choldn. A small tree, native to certain regions of Ecuador and | 
occasionally cultivated in parks and gardens. It is rather sus- — 
ceptible to frost, but will probably withstand the winters of south- — 
ern California and southern Florida. Its lilae-colored flowers — 
resemble those of the catalpa in form and Size.” 


52609. “(No. 567a. Quinta Normal, Ambato. January 22, 1921.) — 
Cholén. This plant differs from 566a (S. P. I. No. 52608), princi 
pally in the color of the flowers, which are pale lilac. It also 
seems to be a trifle less frost resistant than the latter. For tria 
in California and Florida.” ¢ 


52610. DURANTA TRIACANTHA Juss. Verbenacez. 
“(No. 562a. Ambato, Ecuador. January 22, 1921.) Chivo.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52575. 

52611. JuGLANS sp. Juglandacee. Walnut, . 


“(No. 571a. Quito, Ecuador. January 29, 1921.) Tocte. There are | 
probably two species of Juglans in Ecuador which go under this name; | 
one of them is Juglans peruviana, the other as yet undescribed. Both are 
found in the highlands between altitudes of 6,000 and 10,000 feet; one 
or the other is abundant in nearly every town of the sierra. The tree 
is sometimes called nogal, as well as tocte; the fruit is always known 
by the latter name. 

“Luis Cordero (Enumeracién Botanica) says of this tree in the 
Province of Azuay, ‘It is most useful, since it furnishes, aside from it S 
grateful fruit and its fine, solid, and beautiful wood, a tonic of probable 
efficiency obtained from boiling the leaves.’ The plant is much used by 
the Indians of Imbabura Province in the preparation of dyes. 

“The tocte is abundant at Ambato. It can scarcely be termed a cult 
vated species in this region, since it is not commonly planted; but trees 
which spring up around cultivated fields and in dooryards are allowed to 
grow unmolested, and the fruit is utilized in a small way. The pig 
strongly resembles J. nigra, but the foliage is perhaps larger. The nuts 
are an inch and a half in diameter, with a very thick bony shell deeply y 


; 
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2 60 '7 to 5261'7—Continued. 

pris> corrugated on the surface, and a kernel of mild, pleasant flavor. Re- 

cently the species has been utilized in Ambato as a stock plant on which 

to graft J. regia. 

_ “In Ibarra the tocte is very abundant, and the nuts are commonly sold 
in the market. They are used to prepare a famous sweetmeat, the nogada 
of Ibarra, made from brown or white sugar, milk, and walnut meats. At 
Otavalo the tree is quite abundant, as also in the southern part of 

_ Eeuador at Loja and Cuenca. The two species which go under this name 
are very similar in character.” 

_ For an illustration of the tocte, see Plate II. 

52612. Mepicaco sativa L. Fabacee. Alfalfa. 

 “(No. 563a. Ambato, Ecuador. January 21, 1921.) Seed purchased 
4 _- in the market of Ambato, near which town it was produced, at an alti- 

tude of 8,600 feet. This is the common alfalfa of. the Ecuadorian high- 
lands, forwarded for trial in comparison with North American varieties. 

It is cultivated in a region of little rainfall and on a very light, loose 

sandy soil.” 

. 52613. TACSONIA TRIPARTITA Juss. Passifloraceze. 

-  “(No. 561a. Ambato, Ecuador. January 24, 1921.) Tacso. This 

gpecies is quite distinct in habit from Tacsonia mollissima; the plant is 

by a slender climber, reaching to 15 or 20 feet. The leaves are deeply 3- 

lobed, with the lobes narrow; the flowers are light pink, 3 inches broad. 
The fruits are oblong, tapering slightly toward the stem, about 3 inches 

in length, and orange-yellow. . In flavor they are quite similar to those of 

_. , mollissima. For trial in California and Florida.” 

52614. Prunus sEROTINA Ehrh. Amygdalacee. Capulin. 

on “(No. 564a. Ambato, Ecuador. January 24, 1921.) Capuli. Seeds 

of the large-fruited variety of which scions have been sent.” 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 52579. 
52615. PRUNUS CERASIFERA MYROBALANA (L.) C. Schneid. Amygdala- 


™ cer. Plum. 
boo “(No. 565a. Ambato, Ecuador. January 22, 1921.) Mirabel. Seeds 
be obtained from fruits purchased in the market of Ambato. For trial :s 


a stock plant.” 

_ For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 52580. 

pec! 52616. Zea Mays L. Poacee. Corn, 
_ +“(No. 560a. Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) Maiz negro 
_ (black corn). A peculiar variety of corn, obtained in the market of 
-Ambato. The ears are 3 to 6 inches long, tapering toward the apex, and 
: __ the kernels large, starchy, and purplish black.” 

% 52617. ASTRAGALUS sp. Fabacer. 

“(No. 568a.. Ambato, Ecuador. January 22, 1921.) An attractive 
3 shrub common on dry hillsides about Ambato (8,500 feet), whence this 
“seed. It sometimes reaches to 6 feet in height; its compound pinnate 
leaves are 3 to 5 inches long, and its lilac-purple pea-shaped flowers, 
borne in small clusters, are about half an inch broad. The plant will 
probably succeed in California and Florida, where it should be tested 
as an ornamental.” 
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52618. Horprum pDIsTICHON PALMELLA Harlan. Poacee. Barley. 


From Ayr, Seotland. Seeds presented by McGill & Smith ee ) th Received : 
March 11, 1921.  . 
‘Sample of a new barley for which our name is Golden Pheasant. It is 2 F 
cross between the best brewing barley in Britain and the best brewing barley 
in Germany.” (J. F. McGiil.) : 


52619. Acacta tortmis (Forsk.) Hayne. Mimosacee. 


From Algiers, Algeria. Seeds presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received 
March 21, 1921. . 


A tree abundant in many parts of tropical Africa and Arabia, with brown | 
or reddish brown extremities and straight spines 2.5 centimeters long on the | 
barren branches and very short, slightly recurved spines on the flowering — 
branches. The linear-oblong leaflets are 2 to 7 millimeters long. The capitate 
flowers are in clusters of aS many as five in the leaf axils. The flat, spirally 
twisted linear pod is. 6 to 12 centimeters long. (Adapted from Muschler, 
Manual Flora of Egypt, vol. 1, p. 461.) 


52620. Carica papaya L. Papayacee. Papaya. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by J. M. Westgate, Agrono- 
mist in Charge, Agricultural pareneys Station. Received March 21, 
1921. : 


“This variety of papaya which has been under cultivation through four j 
generations has transmitted its characteristic flavor and texture and, to 
reasonable degree, its shape to all of the seedlings of its kind that have come 
under observation. To this variety has been given the name Solo. The fruits 
are quite small, in many instances being only large enough for one serving. 
Most plants of the variety are hermaphrodite or bisexual, but a staminate tree — 
is found occasionally. Although the fruits are small, they are crowded into 
the axil of nearly all the leaves and are so numerous that the yield is reason- — 
ably heavy, yet not equaling in total weight that of some of the large kinds. The 
fruit is pyriform, somewhat irregular, colors well and uniformly before soften- | 
ing, and is free from the diseased spots which occur on the surface and pene- 
trate the pulp of many of the large forms. ‘The flesh is of medium thickness, © 
of bright-yellow color, smooth, tender almost to melting, and of delicious flavor | 
even near the stem end, where many papayas lack flavor. The seeds, which | 
are abundant, permit ready and rapid means of propagation, and, because 
of the loose placenta or inner lining of the fruit to which the seeds are attached, 
they are very easily removed when the fruit is prepared for serving. From the 
standpoint of the home gardener, the Solo is considered one of the best of the 
papayas that have been grown at the experiment station, for, although small, 
its qualities of texture and flavor give it first rank.” (Report of the Hawaii 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 1919, p. 28.) e 


52621. RHopODENDRON RACEMOSUM Franch. Ericacee. 
From Edinburgh, Scotland. Seeds presented by Dr. Isaac Bailey Balfour, 
director, Royal Botanic Gardens. Received March 19, 1921 

“The amount_of pink color in the flower of this species varies enormously. 
We have them from pure white to forms which are pink throughout. It re- 
sembles in that respect your Rhododendron vaseyi,”’ (Balfour.) 4 
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2622 to 52661. 
_ From Elstree, Herts, England. Plants presented by Hon. Vicary Gibbs. 
_. Received March 7, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Gibbs. 
52622. Anres FAXONIANA Rehd. and Wils. Pinacee. Fir. 
mt A free 20 to 40 meters high, with obscurely gray fissured bark and 
horizontal branches; the common species in northwest Szechwan, where 
it forms extensive forests. The tree is characterized by the short, broadly 
_ ovoid scales of its very resinous winter buds, its ferruginous villose shoots, « 
rather short flat leaves, and by its violet-purple, oblong, densely resinous 
cones, 6 to 7 centimeters long. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wil- 
sonianae, vol. 2, p. 42.) 
52623. ABIES SIBIRICA NEPHROLEPIS Trautyv. Pinacex. Fir, 
A variety which differs from Abies sibirica in its kidney-shaped scales 
that are almost three times as broad as long and somewhat exceed the 
bracts. Native to Amur, Siberia. (Adapted from Marimowicz, Primi- 
tig tiae Florae Amurensis, p. 260.) 

‘For description of A. sibirica, see S. P. I. No. 42311. 
_ 52624. Apres recURVATA Masters. Pinacen. Fir. 


; x A very remarkable species, unlike any other in its strongly decurved 
BSc: but assurgent leaves. It is a very local species forming entire forests 
in the Min Valley south of Sungpan.. The tree. reaches a height of 80 
feet and has reddish brown bark. The leaves are deep green or very 
glaucous, varying very much in this respect. The small erect brown 
 @ones are borne in clusters at the ends of the branches and near the 
_ tops of the trees. The timber is hard, resinous, and highly valued for 

building purposes. (Adapted from Journal of the Linnean Society, vol. 

87, p. 423.) 

52625. AEscuLUS INDICA (Royle) Hook. Asculacezx. 


a - A tree 100 feet high, found at altitudes of 8,000 to 10,000 feet in north- 
P ern India, and flowering the latter part of June when the other horse- 
__ chestnuts have finished. ‘The luxuriant foliage is shining green; and 
i - _ the dainty white flowers, which are borne in fairly dense racemes, have 
% % the two small upper petals heavily blotched with yellow changing to 

_ orange-red and the lower petals tinged with pink. (Adapted from The 


t 


Garden, vol. 76, p. 376, and from Gardening Illustrated, vol. 39, p. 405.) 


i. 52626. Berperis sp. Berberidacec. Barberry. 
; Be Wisley seedlings.” 

_ 52627. Brreeris sp. Berberidacez. Barberry. 
; “ Forrest No. 13208.” 

5 - 52628. Berseris sp. Berberidacez. Barberry. 


—- 4 “Forrest No. 13224.” 
| 52629. CaARAGANA Borst C. Schneid. Fabacex. 
A variety with beautiful persistent foliage. 
For further description, see S. P. I. No. 52452. 
52630. CLEMATIS MONTANA RUBENS Wilson. Ranunculacez. 


A splendid spring-flowering climber which will grow almost anywhere. 
It is perfectly hardy and a very free grower, ascending 15 feet in one 
season. The profuse flowers are 2 to 3 inches across and soft rosy red. 
(Adapted from Gauntlett, Hardy Plants Worth Growing, No. 92, p. 22.) 
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52622 to 52661—Continued. rea reese 


r 


52631. CLEMATIS TANGUTICA (Maxim.) Korsh. Ranunculacer. k 

A superb species 10 to 16 feet high, closely related to Olematig 
orientalis, with foliage equally glaucous, flowering in July with larg 
bright-yellow, very abundant flowers with long-pointed petals. The frui 
forms silvery plumelike, very decorative tassels. (Adapted from 
Vilmorin-Andrieux, Plantes Vivace et a Massifs, 1921, p. 29.) & 


52632 to 52639. CoTONEASTER spp. Malacee. 


52632. “Farrer 403.” 52636. “ Forrest 14864.” 
52633. “ Forrest 33.” 52637. “Forrest 14948.” 
52634. “ Forrest 5567.” 52638. “ Forrest 14976.” 
52635. “Forrest A553.” 52639. “ Forrest 16031.” 


52640. DEUTZIA SCHNEIDERIANA LAXIFLORA Rehder. Hydrangeace. 


A shrub 1 to 2 meters high’ with fuscous-purple branches and some- 
what papery, elliptic, stellately hairy leaves, shining or white benea he 
The flower clusters are broadly paniculate, 3 to 6 centimeters long. 
The oblong petals are about 10 millimeters long, steUlately hairy on the 
outer surface. The stamens, often longer than the petals, are dilated 
and toothed at the tip, the teeth scarcely touching the anther. The - 
three graceful styles are about as long as the stamens. (Adapted | 
from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 7.) : 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40580. | 
52641. DruTzia sp. Hydrangeacer. | 
“ Forrest No. 15631.” i 
52642. DEuTzIA sp. Hydrangeacee. 
“ Farrer No. 109.” 3 
52643. ForsyTHIA sp. Oleacee. 
“« Sport.” ; % 
52644. Irex Farcesii Franch. Aquifoliacee. z 
A glabrous species with black bark and thick, spreading leaves 10° 
to 15 centimeters long, linear-lanceolate or narrowly oblong, the lower | 
entire and the upper remotely denticulate. The flowers are crowded in 
globose cymes on pedicels 5 to 6 millimeters long, and the spreading 
petals are 5 millimeters long. The globose drupes are in clusters of © 
three to four in the axils of the leaves. Native to Szechwan, westert 
China. (Adapted from Journal de Botanique, vol. 12, p. 255.) 
52645 and 52646. Lavanputa spica L. Menthacee. Lavender. — 
52645. “ Variety Nana Glasnevin.” 
52646. “ Variety Twickel Purple.” . 
52647. Matus sytvestris Mill. Malacez. Apple. — 
(Pyrus malus 1.) 
“Variety aldenhamensis. A rooted sucker of the original tree.” 
52648. PAEONIA LUTEA Delavay. Ranunculacez. Peony. 


One of the most beautiful of the yellow species, found in Yunnan ir 
1892. It is a hardy species and is a choice plant for garden effect. The 
clear-vellow flowers are about 34 inches in diameter. (Adapted from 
The Garden, vol..61, p. 267, and vol. 76, p. 416.) 
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_ 52649 to 52657. PHILADELPHUS LEMOINEI Lemoine. Hydrangeacer. 
Me 52649. “Avalanche.” . Mock orange. 
_ A most graceful shrub 5 to 6 feet high, with whiplike slender 


_ branches mostly erect. It has smallish lanceolate leaves, and the 

a 7 - parentage of Philadelphus microphyllus can be readily detected. 
; The handsome single fragrant flowers, in numerous small clusters, 

open about June 26. (Adapted from Garden Magazine, vol. 29, p. 

198.) 

52650. “ Bannierii.” 

A remarkably showy form which blossoms about June 20; the 
long stout branches bear numerous clusters of three to four large 
pure-white seniidouble flowers over 2 inches across. (Adapted from 
Garden Magazine, vol. 29, p. 198.) . 
«2651. “ Bouquet blanc.” 

A new variety of medium height, with pure-white flowers 1 inch 
across, in big clusters along the branches, bending them down with 
their weight. 

52652. “ Boule d’Argent.” 

A dwarf variety with large white double flowers, which are very 
fragrant. 

52653. ‘“ Candelabra.” 

A variety 2 feet high, with large white flowers entirely covering 
the branches. 

52654. “ Hrectus.”’ 

_.A new, very beautiful floriferous variety. 

52655. “ Manteau d’Hermine.” . 

A small neat shrub which does not grow more than 2 to 23 feet 
in 10 or 12 years. The branches have a spreading habit and bear 
small leaves which show strongly the characteristics of Philadelphus 

. microphyllus. The double to semidouble pure-white flowers are 
__ borne in great profusion from all the stems about June 13. 
| 52656. “ Mont Blanc.” 
A free-branching, excellent garden shrub 5 feet high, with slender 
ascending stems. It bears profusely a wealth of pure-white fragrant 

blossoms about June 13. 

52657. “Oeil de pourpre.” 

A variety with a purple disk. 
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' 52658. PicEa JEzOENSIS (Sieb. and Zucc.) Carr. Pinacex. Spruce. 


oA very beautiful hardy flat-leaved spruce 70 feet high, with branches 
_ spreading on the ground, a dense pyramidal habit, and beautiful orange- 
_ erimgson staminate flowers. The leaves are silvery on the upper surface 
and rich green on the lower. This is the most widely distributed of the 
species of eastern Asia, ranging from the Amur region to Manchuria, 
“3 Chosen, and northern and central Japan. (Adapted from Gardeners’ 
ie, Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 3, p. 52, and from National Nurseryman, vol. 24, 
 p. 420.) 

he For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 203818. 
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52622 to 52661—Continued. PS OIG OS SOT 
52659. PIcEA SCHRENKIANA Fisch. and Mey. Pinace. Gh fais 
A large tree attaining a height of 100 feet, with ashy gray branch ets 
and large ovoid light-brown buds. The straight or curved rigid leaves a 
up to 1} inches long. The cylindric dark shining-brown cones are 3 tis ; 
inches long and 1 inch in diameter. This species forms large forests in 
Turkestan, north of 41° at 4,500 to 10,000 feet altitude, and extends east- ‘ 
ward through Chinese territory along the Tianshan Mountains. (Adapted 
from Clinton-Baker, Illustrations of Conifers, vol. 2, p. 48.) 
52660. RuBus sp. Rosacezx, 52661. Rugsus sp. Rosacer. 
“Forrest No. 15329.” “Forrest No. 153884.” 


% 
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52662 and 52663. 


From Yokohama, Japan. Seeds purchased from the Yokohama Nursery Co. 4 
Received February 28, 1921, at the Plant Introduction Garden, Co “4 
Calif. : 


52662. AMYGDALUS DAVIDIANA (Carr.) Zabel. Amygdalaces. 
(Prunus davidiana Franch.) 


For use as stock. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46694. 


52663. PRUNUS SERRULATA Lindl. Amygdalacee. Flowering cherry. 
Introduced for experimental purposes. 


52664 and 52665. SaccHARUM OFFICINARUM L.  Poacee. 4 
Sugar cane. 
From Coimbatore, India. Seeds presented by U. Vittal-Rao, Experiment ‘a 


Station, Agricultural College. Received March 17, 1921. Quoted notes by 
Mr. Vittal-Rao. 


52664. “J 213.” 52665. “ Kassoer.” 


v7 


52666. PuHrirum pratense L. Poacex. Timothy. 


1 5 
« From Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. Seeds presented by George | 
Valder, director, Department of Agriculture. Received March 24, 1921. -_ 


“ Timothy grass from Glen Innes Experiment Farm. This seed is from what 
is described as the best growth of timothy grass ever obtained at Glen Innes 
The plants reached a height of over 2 feet and were characterized by excep- 
tionally long seed heads.” (Valder.) r 


i 


52667. Matus sytvesrris Mill. Malacez. Apple. | 
(Pyrus malus L.) . hi 


From Platenice, Bohemia. Cuttings presented by Dr. Rudolph Kur Z, 
agricultural attaché, Czechoslovak Legation, Washington, D. C., through 
Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator, Division of Physical: Faster) Sela, United | 
States National Museum. Received March 21, 1921. : 

“These cuttings came from Platenice, in Bohemia, which lies about 200° 


meters above sea level. I assure you that they are from the very best source.” 
(Kurdé.) ta 
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. Maneirera 1npica L. Anacardiacer. — Mango. 


a Fr om Honolulu, Hawaii. Plants and cuttings presented by Willis T. 
a _ Pope, Horticulturist, Agzicoicaral Experiment Station. Received March 
ie e07, 1921. : 
“« Pirie. This variety is considered the best, at least for lowland condi- 
ions, of all the mangos that have been introduced into Hawaii. It is of 
um size, inclining to the rounded form, with a distinct beak at the 
tic point. The surface is smooth and when ripe is a pale yellow, beau- 
y marked with crimson where exposed to the sun. It is practically 
ber-free, has a delightful aroma, and is as soft and juicy as a ripe peach. 
e seed is easily removed, so that the fruit can be served in halves and eaten 
it h a spoon without the slightest inconvenience. In order to remove the 
eed, it is only necessary to make a cut circling the fruit, about midway its 
th. and extending as deep as the surface of the seed. Then, by a slight 
ing motion, one-half of the fruit can be separated from the seed, leaving 
mooth unbroken surface within. By cutting very slightly around the seed, 
it mé y easily be removed from the remaining half of the mango. The flavor 
is s 0 ) unusually delicious as to put this mango in a class of its own in Hawaii. 
irie is less subject than other varietes to the black spots caused by the 
a! “4 us Colletotrichum gloeosporioides and, while not immune to the fruit-fly 
ittacks, it either possesses a high degree of resistance or is not a preferred 
variety for the fly. No injured fruits were found on this variety in the station. 
rehards this season, though crops of several of the other varieties were 
ered almost worthless.” (Westgate, Report of the Haawaii Agricultural 
Jeperiment Station, 1919, p. 28.) 


to 52689. 
From Paris, France. Plants presented by Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. Re- 
_ ceived February 21, 1921. 


% 52669. ARALIA CACHEMIRICA Decaisne. Araliacee. 


bay An unarmed herb 5 to 8 feet high, with quinately compound leaves; 
_ the 5 to 9 oblong-ovate leaflets, 4 to 8 inches long, are doubly serrate and 
glabrous or bristly on the veins beneath. Native to the Himalayas. 


‘< For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 30285. 
_ 52670. AruNDrNaRIA AURTCOMA Mitf. Poacem. Bamboo. 


One of the most beautiful of the lesser bamboos. It forms a graceful 
_ sheaf of slender stems 2 to 3 feet high, well clothed with a peculiarly 
7 velvety foliage in gold and green. It appears to be quite hardy in most. 
_ Places and affords a glorious break of delicate color in shrubbery, wood- 
land, or a large rock garden. At all seasons it is attractive without 
_ being aggressive and, as it never runs underground to any extent, may 
_ be planted anywhere. (Adapted from The Garden, vol. 83, p. 271.) 


52671. ARUNDINARIA FASTUOSA (Marl.) Makino. Poacez. Bamboo. 


The loftiest and stateliest of the hardy bamboos, this is superior to and 
different from Arundinaria simoni in the early fall of the stem-sheaths, 
5 in the short, crowded branches at each joint which give to each stem- 
- growth a columnar appearance, and in the more tufted habit. It is 
_ only rarely that underground suckers appear any distance away from 
the parent clump, whereas in A. simoni they are rampant. The dark- 
green hollow stems, up to 22 feet high, are perfectly erect and round, 

except at the upper internodes which are flattened on one side. The 
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52669 to 52689—Continued. 


branches are short and very leafy. The leaves, 4 to 8 inches long, are 
dark lustrous green above, glaucous on one side of the midrib ben th 
and greenish onthe other. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrut Ds 
Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 1, p. 215.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42652. | 


52672. ARUNDINARIA FORTUNEI (Van MHoutte) A. and C. Riviere 2, 
Poacezr. : Bamboo, 


A silver-variegated bamboo, from 2 to 7 feet high, a very hardy aa 
free grower. The leaves, 5. inches long, are beautifully striated wi h 
white. (Adapted from Gaunitlett; Hardy Plants Worth Growing, No, 
92, p. 285.) : rani 
52673. ARUNDINARIA PUMILA Mitf. Poacee. _ Bamboo, 


A very pretty and ornamental little dwarf bamboo. At first one might it 
be tempted to confound this species with Arundinaria humilis, but a 
observation leads to the conviction that it is quite a distinct species. 
is not so tall, the bright-green leaves are darker, shorter, and narrower, 
and do not taper so gradually to a point as those of A. humilis. The 
tessellation is closer, the teeth of the serrated edges are if anything less 
conspicuous, and the nodes are less well defined and far less downy : 
but, on the other hand, they have a waxy bloom not to be found in Aj 
humilis. The stem is much more slender and more entirely pu ple, 
except quite at the base. The culms are about 15 inches high, round, 
hollow, very slender, and about three-eighths of an inch in cireumferen e, 
slightly flattened at the top. The internode is about 24 inches long. The 
culms are not much branched. The leaves are about 5 inches long and 
up to three-fourths of an inch in breadth, rounded at the base, petiolate d, 
and ending rather suddenly in a fine point. They are rather rough to 
the touch on both surfaces. This brilliant little plant is quite hardy 
and is a very effective ornament for some rocky nook where, as it do eS 
not Seem much inclined to run at the roots, it may better be kept within 
bounds than some of its famfly. (Adapted from Mitford, The Bamboo 
Garden, p. 98.) . . 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41924. ; 
52674. ARUNDINARIA PYGMAEA (Miquel) Kurz. Poacer. Bamboo, 


A subshrub 6 inches in height, with solid branching culms and dense 
foliage. The leaves are 1 to 13 inches long, rounded at the base, with a 
rough, somewhat hairy margins, bright green above and whitish pubescent 
beneath. Native to Japan. (Adapted from Miquel, Annales Muses 
Botanici Lugdunc-Batavi, vol. 2, p. 286.) 7 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 42653. 
52675. BuDDLEIA DAVIDII Franch. Loganiacee. 

(B. variabilis Hemsl.) 

“Variety prostrata.” (Vilmorin-Andrieuz.) ; 

A more or less prostrate, low-branching form with lanceolate, rela- 
tively small leaves and pale flowers. Native to Hupeh, China. (Adapted 
from Schneider, [llustriertes Handbuch der Laubholzkunde, vol. 2, p. 846.) 
52676. CLEMATIS BUCHANIANA DC. Ranunculacee. Clematis. 


A very vigorous Himalayan species which will cover a large wall space 
with buoyant hairy leaves and is covered in September with cymes of 
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if endent whitish yellow flowers which exhale a_ delicate perfume. 
me! (Adapted from Vilmorin-Andrieuz, Plantes Vivaces et a Massifs, 1921. 
ps 28.) 

- 52677. CoToNEASTER DAMMERT RADICANS GC. Schneid. Malacee. 

This variety differs from the typical form in its long peduncles and 
on constantly one or two flowered racemes. The fruit is globose and bright 
scarlet, and the normal habit of the plant prostrate and rooting. (Adapted’ 

_ from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 176.) 
a For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40574. 
+ 52678. Devrzra prscotor Hemsl. Hydrangeacee. 


“Variety major.’ (Vilmorin-Andrieuz.) 


a 


_ A luxuriantly spreading shrub with branches so heavily taden with 

flowers that the tips bend over and trail the ground, The white flowers, 

_.. larger than in the type, are sometimes slightly suffused with rose. 

|= (Adapted from Gardening Illustrated, vol. 30, p. 307.) 

/ 52679. FRAGARIA DALTONIANA J. Gay. Rosacer. 
Himalayan strawberry. 


"A perennial stoloniferous- plant with slightly hairy petioles 2 to 3 
a inches long and elliptic to obovateelliptic membranous leaflets up to 
1 inch long, covered with sparse white rigid hairs. The solitary one- 
_ flowered scape is a little shorter’ than the leaves. The oblong, cylin- 
. dric glabrous fruit is about half an inch long. Native to alpine pastures 
in the Sikkim-Himalayas, at altitudes of 10,000 to.15,000 feet. (Adapted 
_. from Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 44, pt. 2, p. 206.) 
For previous introduction see S. P. I. No, 48286, 
52680. FracArRIA NILGERRENSIS Schlecht. Rosacez. 
ss Nilghiri strawberry. 
This vigorous and hardy strawberry was introduced from China under 
oa the direction of M. Maurice de Vilmorin and is remarkable for its 
tufted habit, hairy foliage, its small white flowers, and especially for its 
: small, insipid, white, hairy fruits. (Adapted from Journal Société 
a Nationale d’Horticuliure, vol. 21, p. 189.) 
_... For previous introduction, see S, P. I. No. 51616, 
sy. igri JUGLANS INTERMEDIA VILMOREANA Carr. Juglandacee. Walnut. 


A tree 80 feet high, possibly a hybrid between the European and 
ei Mi ineiguin black walnut, with branches more upright than those of the 
me European walnut, grayish bark, and bronze-colored young shoots. The 
. buds are inclosed in fleshy, hairy scales. The fruit is intermediate 
between that of the two parents. The slightly coriaceous smooth dark- 
_ green ovate leaflets remain on the branches until killed by frost. The 
_ fruit is not produced every year, and never in large quantities; it is 
smooth and the nut is more deeply furrowed than that of the European 
species. The seed germinates well and produces plants resembling the 
parent. (Adapted from Garden and Forest, vol. 4, p. 52.) 


For previous introduction see S. P. I. No. 22525. 


52682. JUGLANS sp. Juglandacezx. Walnut. 
A new species of walnut. 
52683. Jucians sp. Juglandacez. Walnut. 


“No. 6164. M. V.” (Vilmorin-Andrieuz. ) 


. 
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52684. MALUS SIKKIMENSIS (Hook. f.) Koehne. Malacee. Grab appl 9 
(Pyrus sikkimensis Hook. f.) . 


A wild crab-apple tree, common in Sikkim, which bears fruit onl} 
pleasantly edible when stewed with sugar. (Adapted from Records 
of the Botanical Survey, India, vol. 1, No. 2, p. 11.) x 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33057. 
52685. OSMANTHUS DELAVAYI Baill. Oleacex. 


A beautiful evergreen shrub from southwestern China, with dense 
axillary clusters of pure-white flowers. The dark-green ovate leaves are 
an inch long and have serrate margins. fasianies from Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 55, p. 257.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48332. 
52686. PHYLLOSTACHYs FLExUOSA A. and C, Riviére. Poacez. Bamboo, 


A graceful bamboo 8 to 10 feet high, with tall, slender, slightly zigzag 
canes changing from green to bright yellow. The dark-green, rather 
small leaves are bent. The plant has a most graceful aspect, the lithe 
branches being swayed by the gentlest breeze. One of the hardiest of 
the bamboos, this species is quite distinct. (Adapted from Gawntlett, 
Hardy Plants Worth Growing, No. 92, p. 294.) 


52687. PYRACANTHA CRENULATA (Don) Roemer. Malacer. 
(Crataegus crenulata Roxb.) ; 


“A shrub of medium small dimensions, closely allied to Crataegn 
pyracantha (Pyrancantha coccinea) having small glistening green leaves 
and bearing a multitude of bright-red berries. Found on stony places at 
altitudes of 3,000 to. 5,000 feet. It is of value as a very ornamental 
rockery shrub for those sections of the United States where the temperé 
ture is never very low.” (F. N. Meyer.) 


~ 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40737. 
52688. Pyrus sp. Malacer. 

“Mandchouriea.” (Vilmorin-Andrieuz.) 
52689. VIBURNUM SIEBOLDII Miquel. Caprifoliacex. 

A wide-spreading shrub from Japan, sometimes reaching a height of 10 
to 15 feet. If the leaves are bruised or crushed in the hand, the odor is 
anything but agreeable, but otherwise it is not noticeable. The flowers. 
in large flat clusters, are cream colored or almost white and borne i 
moderate-sized heads during June. In August the fruit clusters assume 
a rich crimson color and are very conspicuous and ornamental, but in Sep- 
tember they turn black and soon drop. (Adapted from Gardening Illus- 
trated, vol. 39, p. 405.) 


52690 to 52700. Caracana spp. Fabacez. 
From Paris, France. Cuttings presented by Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. Re- 
ceived February 21, 1921. 
52690. CARAGANA ARBORESCENS Lam. Siberian pea tree, 
“Variety nana.” (Vilmorin-Andrieur & Co.) ‘ 

A quaint-looking dwarf shrub with stiff contorted branches which g OY 

slowly. It is usually grafted on the type, from which it does not differ i 

leaf or flower. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy im the 
British Isles, vol. 1, p. 288.) ee 


£ 
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vig 52691. CARAGANA ARBORESCENS Lam. Siberian pea tree. 
“Variety sophoraefolia.” (Vilmorin-Andrieux € Oo.) 

A form of Caragana arborescens with extremely small leaflets. 
(Adapted from Schneider, Illustriertes Handbuch der Laubholzkunde, vol. 
2, p. 95.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52451. 
52692. CARAGANA ARBORESCENS CUNEIFOLIA (Dipp.) C. Schneid. 
Siberian pea tree. 

A small form of Caragana arborescens with truly cuneate leaves. 
(Adapted from Schneider, Illustriertes Handbuch der Laubholdzkunde, 

vol. 2, p. 95.) 
52693. CARAGANA FRUTEX (L.) Koch. : 

A handsome bushy shrub, native to Siberia and quite hardy in Eng- 
land, with smooth spreading branches and pinnate leaves with two pairs 
of leaflets which are very close to each other at the point of the petiole; 
the pale-green leaflets are obovate. The bright-yellow flowers, solitary 
or in pairs, are produced in the abortive shoots of the last year. The 
peduncles are long and slender, jointed, and smooth. (Adapted from 


: Sweet, British Flower Garden, vol. 8, p. 227.) 

3 52694. CARAGANA FRUTEX (L.) Koch. 

“Variety pygmaea.” (Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co.) 
4 A dwarf form. | 

os 52695. CARAGANA FRUTEX (L.) Koch. 


“Variety sylvatica.” (Vilmorin-Andrieuxr & Co.) 
: 52696. CARAGANA GRANDIFLORA DC. 
: A densely branching shrub with shining brown bark ornamented with 
: white longitudinal streaks. The spiny stipules are reflexed and spread- 
S ing; the paired spiny mucronate leaves, 4 to 7 centimeters long, are 
clustered at the tips of the branchlets. The ovate-oblong shining leaflets 
are cuneate at the base and 1 to 10 millimeters long. The yellow flow- 
. ers, 6 to 10 millimeters long, are often solitary on peduncles 10 to 12 
millimeters long. (Adapted from Komarov, Acta Horti Petropolitani, 
4 vol. 29, p. 219.) 
= For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 30546. 
52697. CARAGANA MICROPHYLLA Lam. 

“Variety glomerata arenaria.”’ (Vilmorin-Andrieuz & Co.) 

A form of Caragana microphylla, variety glomerata, which has a rachis 
about 6 to 7 centimeters long and ovate or elliptic leaves about 2 to 6 
centimeters long. (Adapted from Komarov, Acta Horti Petropolitani, 
vol. 29, p. 350.) 

52698. CARAGANA PYGMAEA (L.) DC. 
A handsome shrub with small leaves and yellow flowers, which grows 
7 spontaneously in hilly places in the southern provinces of Russia, espe- 
cially about the River Tschargurban, also in great abundance in all the 
provinces south of Lake Baikal. In cultivation it rarely exceeds 4 feet, 
| but in its wild state it is often 6 feet high with a stem 2 inches thick. 
‘ The shoots when old are long and flexible, of bright-yellow color, and are 
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made into flyflaps by the inhabitants of the country where it row 
wild. The shoots are much tougher than those of any of our cultivat d 
osiers and are better suited to be used for tying. The hard, dull-brown 
wood is streaked with red and is well adapted for veneering. _ (Adapted 
from Edwards’s Botanical Register, vol. 12, p. 1021.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42282. 
52699. CARAGANA SIBIRICA Medic. 

A Siberian species of the ornamental Caraganas, shrubs grown chiefl : 
for their bright-yellow flowers. The leaves are abruptly pinnate, with 
small entire leaflets. The pods are terete, linear, and straight. ] 
52700. CARAGANA sp. 

An unidentified form. 


52'701. Lircur cuinensis Sonner. Sapindacer. _ Lychee. 
(Nephelium litchi Cambess.) | : 


From Zarfarwal, Punjab, India. Seeds presented by H. S. Nesbitt, American 
United Presbyterian Mission. Received January 25, 1921, 


“This is counted a delicious fruit here, and the barky shell inclosing the sweet 
juicy pulp makes it easily transportable.” (Nesbit.) é 


For previous introduction and description, see S. P. I. No. 51472. 


52702 to 52714. 


From Paris, France. Cuttings presented by Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co, 
Received February 21, 1921. ; 


52702. CoRNUS WALTERI Wangerin. Cornacez. 


A tree 40 feet high, with white flowers and blue-black fruits, growing in 
woodlands at 900 to 2,000 feet altitude in western Hupeh, China. 
(Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 2, p. 576.) — 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34566. 
52703. HYDRANGEA sp. Hydrangeacez. 
Received without description. 
52704. LONICERA sp. Caprifoliacex. ‘ 
Received without notes. 
52705. X POPULUS RASUMOWSKIANA Schroed. Salicacee. Popla . 
A hybrid between Populus nigra and P. suaveolens. It is a large tree 
with roundish leaves smaller than‘in P. petrovskoe. The shoots are 
cylindrical. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 18, p. 108.) 
52706. Rises cynosBati L. Grossulariacee. Gooseberry. 


A shrub about 6 feet high, native to eastern North America, with reddish 
purple fruits, scarcely half an inch in diameter and more or less covered 
with slender prickles. (Adapted from Jacquin, Hortus Botanicus Vin- 
dobonensis, seu Plantarum Rariorum, pl. 123.) : : 
52707. RIBES LONGERACEMOSUM Franch. Grossulariacee. Currant. 

“This species, found in the mountains of western China, bears large 
black fruits of good flavor in racemes a foot and a half long.” (#. Z. 
Wilson, A Naturalist in Western China, vol. 2, p. 31.) 4 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51617. 
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52702 to 52714—Continued. : 
2  §2708. RiBEs PETRAEUM Wulf. Grossulariacee. Currant. 
keg » Another of the red currant group widely spread in a state of nature in 


- Europe and North Africa: It has no value as an ornamental shrub, its 
flowers being green suffused with purple, somewhat bell shaped, in 


- horizontal or slightly nodding racemes 3 or 4 inches long. The leaves 


are more deeply lobed than in the common red currant, and the lobes are 
pointed. The fruit is roundish, flattened somewhat at the end, red, and 
very acid. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles, vol. 2, p. 409.) 

For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 40472. 


52709. RIBES PETRAEUM CAUCASICUM (Bieb.) Jancz. Grossulariacee. © 
Currant. 


A shrub 1 to 3 meters high, with glabrous shoots and rounded leaves 
up to 13 centimeters broad and 12 centimeters long, ordinarily five 
lobed, the lobes little developed. The reddish flowers are in racemes 
up to 10 centimeters long. The receptacle is furnished with five tuber- 

cles below the petals, and the fruit is red or blackish purple. (Adapted 
from Janczewski, Monographie des Croseilliers, p. 290.) 


For previous introduction; see S. P. I. No. 40426. 
52710. RIBES USSURIENSE Jancz. Grossulariacez. Currant. 


A much-branched shrub 1 millimeter high, producing rhizomes like 
those of Ribes aureum; the shrub has an odor resembling that of 
camphor. The glabrous leaves dotted below with yellow glands are 8 
centimeters long and broad and three to five lobed. The loose arched 
racemes, 1 to 14 centimeters long, bear five to nine whitish flowers 
briefly campanulate. The round fruit, as large as a currant, is black 
(greenish blue before ripening), not aromatic, and with greenish, 
slightly sweet acidulous flesh. The small ovoid seeds have a greenish 
gelatinous coating and an inflated funiculus. The fruit falls as soon 
as it is ripe and the seeds germinate in 22 to 50 days. The floral buds 
are very sensitive to winter cold. (Adapted from Janczewski, Mono- 
graphie des Groseilliers, p. 349.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40488. 

52711. Ries vinMoRINI Jancz. Grossulariacee. Currant. 


A shrub 2 meters high, with glabrous branches which are red 
when young. The development and flowering are very slow; the small 
cordate leaves are 2 to 3 centimeters long and wide and are covered on 
the under surface with glandular hairs. The small greenish flowers are 
sometimes slightly tinged with brownish red and are in small clusters 
of two to eight. The small round black, glabrous fruit is capped with 
the flower, which does not dry up. The slightly sweetish flesh is pale 
or veined with purple-black. The fruit ripens in August and remains 

unchanged on the bush until October. Native to middle China, Tibet, 
and Yunnan. (Adapted from Mémoires Société Physique et Histoire 
Naturelle, Geneve, vol. 35, p. 462.) 


52712. SPIRAEA MYRTILLOIDES Rehder. Rosacex. Spirea. 
For previous introduction and description, see S. P. I. No. 52459. 
52713. SyRINGA CHINENSIS Willd. Oleacex. Lilac. 


A deciduous bush of dense rounded habit, 10 to 15 feet high, with 


_ flowers of the common lilac shade, intermediate in size between those 
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52702 to 52714—Continued. “t110. }— BET SE 
of the common and Persian lilacs, and in somewhat loose clusters. TI 
growths made during the summer produce the following May a pair o 
flower trusses 3 to 6 inches long at each joint toward the end, so that 
the whole makes a heavy arching, compound panicle. The seeds are 
fertile only occasionally. Native to China. (Adapted from Bean, Tre e 
and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 566.) 4 
Received as Syringa correlata, which is now referred to S. chinensis. 
52714. VIBURNUM sp. — Caprifoliacex. 
Received without description. 


52715 to 52735. 


From Ambato, Ecuador. Seeds collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Bec 
February 12, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Popenoe. : 


52715. BuNCHOSIA ARMENIACA (Cav.) DC. Malpighiacer. 


“(No. 541a. Banos, near Ambato, Ecuador, 6,000 feet altitude. Jan- 
uary 10, 1921.) Ciruela verde or ciruela silvestre. This species is con- 
sidered to be indigenous in the Pastaza Valley below Banos. It is com: 
monly cultivated in the latter town, and occasionally in the gardens of 
Ambato, but the climate of the latter region is slightly too cool for i 
In Loja it is well known, as also in Otavalo and Ibarra. The plant 
attains about 15 feet in height and is quite attractive. The glossy deep- 
green leaves are elliptic-acuminate, 3 to 6 inches long, and rather leath 
ery; the small yellow flowers are produced in short axillary racemes 
The fruits are round or nearly so, 1 to 2 inches in diameter, and light 
green to yellowish green. Within the thin delicate skin is a mass 0 
cream-colored, very sweet pulp in which one or two large seeds are em: 
bedded. The plant is probably too tender for any section of the Unites 
States except southern Florida.” 


52716. Carica sp. Papayacer. | Chamburo 


“(No. 546a. Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) This plant is 
called chilhuacan in the gardens of Imbabura Province, where it is quite 
common; the same name is also used at Quito, where the species is fairl} 
well known. In Tungurahua Province it is termed chamburo, while if 
the Azuay it is known as siglalon. In Loja it is more frequently seen 
as a wild than as a cultivated plant and is called chamburo. Its zone 
approximately from 6,000 to 10,000 feet. 

“The plant, which reaches a height of 15 to 20 feet, has a trunk some 
what stouter than that of the papaya and leaves which strongly resemble 
those of the latter in size and character. It is irregularly diecious, j 
least when brought under cultivation. I have seen at Ambato plants 
bearing principally staminate flowers, but carrying at the same time ¢ 
good number of fruits apparently normal in form and size. Many Speci 
mens produce pistillate flowers only, and some staminate only. he 
fruits, which are sold in the markets of numerous interandean towns 
are elliptic, sharply pointed at the apex, and deeply five ribbed. B 
means of this latter characteristic they can eaSily be distinguished from 
those of the higacho (Carica sp., S. P. I No. 58758). They are dee] 
orange when fully ripe, and possess a fragrance quite distinct from tha 
of the papaya. The flesh is about half an inch in thickness; it is eaten 

se usually after cooking in the form of a Sweet conserve. The numerous 
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te idetan, resembling those of the papaya in size, are embedded in a gelati- 

in translucent pulp which fills the central cavity of the fruit and is 

sometimes eaten. The species is indigenous in the Andes of northern 
_ South America. In the vicinity of Bogota, Colombia, it is abundantly 
cultivated. It is probably sufficiently hardy to withstand the winters of 

- gouthern California and southern Florida.” 

For an illustration of the chamburo, see Plate ITT. 

_ 52717. Rusus cLtaucus Benth. Rosacez. Andes berry. 

“(No. 557a. Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) Mora de Castilla. 

_The Andean raspberry, the common dark maroon-fruited variety. This 
excellent fruit, native to the mountainous regions of Ecuador (as well 
as to several other tropical American countries) has received a certain 
amount of cultural attention at Ambato, Quito, Otavalo, and Ibarra, 
with the result that several varieties have originated. At Ambato there 
are two, the common sort with dark maroon-colored fruits and another 
with light-red fruits, somewhat more delicate in flavor than those of 
the common sort. The plant is half-climbing in habit and a vigorous 
grower. It covers arbors and fences, or can be trained into bush form. 
making a clump about 10 feet broad and high. The stems are round and 
covered with a thick whitish bloom; the leaves are trifoliolate, with the 
leaflets ovate-lanceolate, long-acuminate, serrate, about 3 inches in length, 
light green above and whitish below. The flowers are produced in 
- terminal racemes sometimes a foot in length; they are white and about 

an inch in diameter. The fruits are oblong-oval, often an inch long, 
and composed of a large number of drupelets crowded closely together. 

_ The seeds are not so large as to be troublesome in the mouth, nor are 
they hard; the flavor resembles that of certain northern raspberries, 
being rich, aromatic, and very pleasant. Although excellent when 
eaten with sugar and cream, the fruit is more commonly used in Ecuador 
to prepare a Sweet conserve or the sirup made in Otavalo, called jarope 
de mora, from which an excellent refresco is made. 

“This plant grows on soils of various types, from clay to light sandy 
loams. It will probably require intelligent pruning to make it fruit 
abundantly. I believe it possesses great possibilities when cultivated 
in the southern and southwestern United States, since its fruits are 
larger than any of the raspberries we now grow and of excellent quality.” 

52718 and 52719. Zea mays L. Poacer. Corn. 
52718. “(No. 543a. Ambato, Ecuador. January 11, 1921.) Morocho 
blanco. An excellent white flint corn, grown in the vicinity of 
Ambato. It is used principally as human food, after grinding 
and preparation in the form of mazamorra (a sort of corn-meal 
mush); it is also used to make chicha, a fermented beverage. 

Of interest to those engaged in corn breeding.” 
92719. “(No. 542a. Ambhato. Ecuador. January 11, 1921.) JJaiz 
amarillo. Yellow starchy corn grown in the vicinity of Ambato, 
vat an altitude of about 8,000 feet. For those interested in corn 

breeding.” 

52720. PRUNUS SEROTINA Ehrh. Amygdalacez. Capulin. 

“(No. 544. Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) Ambato cherry. 
This is a remarkable and most excellent variety of the capulin, famous 
throughout Ecuador. The parent tree is growing on the hacienda of 
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Victor Oviedo, at Catiglata, near Ambato; it is usually known, however, 
as the ‘ Gonzales tree,’ from the name of a former owner of the property. — 
“In size and quality of fruit this variety is far superior to the great 
majority of capulis seen in Hcuador and. other tropical American coun-| 
tries. It is worthy of propagation by grafting and should be planted in 
all those regions where the capulf can be grown. It will probably suc- 
ceed in California, and perhaps also in the Gulf States. It would be a 
valuable acquisition for the highlands of Mexico and Central America, as" 
well as for other tropical countries where there are plateaus or cultivated 
regions at altitudes between 6,000 and 10,000 feet. ¥ 
“The parent tree is probably very old and is one of the largest capulins ~ 
I have seen. It is about 50 feet high and has a spread of 60 feet. Its — 
fruits, which are very abundantly produced during the first months of ~ 
the year. (from January to March), are as large as the Black Tartarian 
cherry of California (three-quarters of an inch in diameter), dark ma- © 
roon, with soft juicy flesh and a seed of about the same size as that of 
our northern cherries. The flavor is sweet and very agreeable, with a 
faint trace of bitterness if the fruit is not fully. ripe.” - 


52721. Carica sp. Papayacee. . ‘Babaco. | 


“(No. 547. Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) This is called 
babaco throughout the interandean region of Ecuador, where it is culti-— 
vated in many places, from Loja Province northward to Carchi Province. © 
I have never seen it except in cultivation, and this only between 6,000 and 
10,000 feet in altitude; nor have flowers other than purely pistillate ones © 
been found on any of the numerous plants examined. _ 

“This is, in fact, the most remarkable and valuable of the several in- | 
teresting species of Carica cultivated in Ecuador. Because of its large 
fruits, which yield an excellent sauce, because of the relatively low tem-— 
peratures which the plant can withstand, and because of its habit of 
producing seedless fruits it is worthy of attention in other countries. If 
is a smaller plant than Carica papaya, rarely reaching more than 10 feét 
in height. The stem is Usually slender, especially when the plants are 
set closely together, as they are in the small commercial plantations of 
Ambato.- The leaves are glabrous like those of the higacho (Carica | 
sp., S. P. I. No. 53578), but. with fewer lobes than in the latter. The | 
fruits are commonly about a foot long and 3 to 5 inches in diameter; | 
they are truncate at the base, sharply acute at the apex, and conspic- 
uously 5-angled in transverse outline. The flesh is about half an inch | 
in thickness, nearly white, distinctly fragrant, and very acid. It is eaten . 
only after cooking. The large cavity in the center of the fruit contains 
a quantity of white cottony substance and occasionally a few seeds. 
The latter are possibly produced when the flowers are fertilized with 
pollen of other species of Carica (since staminate flowers of the babaco 
are not seen in cultivation). 

“The plant is propagated by cuttings and in no other manner. 
Whether it represents a wild species which I have not seen, or whether it 
has been derived by cultivation from the higacho, I am unable to say; 
the latter hypothesis does not appear unreasonable. It is worthy of a 
eareful trial in California and Florida.” 
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Fruits of the babaco are shown in Plate IV. 
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THE CHAMBURO, AN INTERESTING RELATIVE OF THE PAPAYA. 


(CARICA SP., 
S. P. I. No. 52716,) 


The chamburo is indigenous in the Andes of northern South America and will probably be 
sufficiently hardy to withstand the winters of southern California and southern Florida. 
The fruit flesh is half an inch thick and is usually eaten, after being cooked, in the form of a 
sweet conserve. (Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, Banos, Tungurahua, Ecuador, March 
11, 1921; P18482FS.) 


IV. 


PLATE 


Inventory 66, Seeds and Plants Imported. 
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Inventory 66, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE V. 


A RED-FRUITED VARIETY OF THE ANDES BERRY. (RUBUS GLAUCUS 
BENTH., S. P. I. No. 52734.) 


The Andes berry is one of the most promising fruits of this group introduced from South 
America, and the berries of the red-fruited variety (which is very rare) have a more deli- 
cate flavor than those of the common purplish fruited form. The luscious fruits re- 
semble our blackberries, and some varieties are said to be superior in flavor. (Photo- 
graphed by Wilson Popenoe, near Ambato, Ecuador, January, 1921; P18356FS.) 


Inventory 66, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE VI. 


THE TALIPOT PALM OF TROPICAL ASIA. 
S. P. f. No. 52802.) 


Often growing to a height of more than 80 feet, this giant palm attains a spread of about 200 


(CORYPHA UMBRACULIFERA L., 


square feet. The seeds are dyed red and sold as coral for beads, the pith of the trunk yields 
a kind of sago, and the leaves are made into fans and mats.~ It will probably do well in 


Porto Rico, and in the Canal Zone and other parts of tropical America. (Photographed by 
J. F. Rock, Okima, Burma, January, 1921; (P22686FS. 
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oe 52722 to 52730. Soranum TUBEROSUM L. Solanacez. Potato. 

a - 52722. “(No. 555. Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) Calvache 
potato, grown near Ambato. This is a productive and late-matur- 
ing variety, grown mainly at the lower altitudes. The tubers are 
elliptic-obovate and compressed to long and slender in form, of 
medium size, with a light rose-pink surface marked with very few 
and shallow eyes. The flesh is white and of good quality.” 

52723. “(No. 551. Ambato, Ecuador: January 12, 1921.) Dominga 
potato, grown near Ambato. This variety, which is cultivated at 
the lower altitudes of this region, is moderately productive. The 


‘ tubers are medium sized, roundish oval, light rose colored, with 
: white flesh of good quality. One of the most important commercial 
varieties.” 


52724. “(No. 552. Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) Huagra- 
singa potato, grown near Ambato. This is a late-maturing variety, 
with tubers irregularly round, pale yellow brown, with violet- 
colored areas around the rather deep eyes. The flesh is white, 
of fair quality. It is slightly resistant to late-blight and is grown 
at both high and low altitudes.” 


52725. “(No. 549. Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) Inglesa 
potato, grown near Ambato. This moderately productive, late- 
_Mmaturing variety has round, good-sized tubers of dark violet, with 
moderately numerous and deep eyes. The flesh is white and of 
good quality. This has proved at Ambato to be the most resistant 
to late-blight of all the varieties tested.” 


A 52726. “(No. 554. Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) Leona 
potato, grown near Ambato. A late-maturing, productive variety 
¢ which is most successful at the higher altitudes. The tubers are 
he round, medium to large, brown, the eyes few and not very deep. 
s The flesh is white, and superior in quality to that of all others 
?. cultivated in the Ambato region. The keeping qualities of the 
variety are excellent.” 


» 52727. (No. 550. Ambato, Ecuador, January 12, 1921.) Leona 
a Pazmina potato, grown near Ambato. This late-maturing and 
pt moderately productive potato yields tubers of oval to round 
form, medium size, dark-red color, with moderately few and not 
eae very deep eyes. The flesh is white and of excellent quality. The 
ih plant, which grows best at high altitudes, is moderately resist- 


ant to late-blight. The variety keeps better than most of the 

aay others known at Ambato.” 

abe 52728. “(No. 556. Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) Manzana 

; potato, grown near Ambato. This productive and late-matur- 
ing variety, cultivated mainly at the lower altitudes of the Ambato 

’ Yregion, produces tubers of irregularly round form, medium size, 


“= _ With a rose-pink surface and rather numerous and deep eyes 
: marked with yellow. The flesh is white and of good quality. 
y The plant is not resistant to late-blight.” — 


52729. “ (No. 548. Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) Tabla 
potato, grown near Ambato. This is one of the largest potatoes 
cultivated in Ecuador. The plant is very productive, and the 
tubers, which mature rather late in the season, are elongated, 
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flattened, light red, with few and not very deep eyes. The fles 
is white and of good quality. The plant has shown itself atria 
resistant to late-blight.” ; 


52730. “(No. 553. Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) Tuagaral 
potato grown near Ambato. This productive and late-maturing 
variety yields oblong medium-sized tubers, light rose colored 
with yellow areas around the few and not very deep eyes. The 
flesh is white and of good quality ; the plant is not resistant to late- 
blight. One of the important commercial potatoes of central 
Ecuador.” : 


52731. FRAGARIA CHILOENSIS (L.) Duchesne. Rosaceze. 
Chilean strawberry. 


“(No. 550. Guachi Grande, near Ambato, Ecuador. January 12, 1921.) 4 
Ambato strawberry. Of unusual interest for culture in the Southwest.” — 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52576. 
52732. Pyrus coMMUNIS L. Malacex. Pear. 


“(No. 540. Ambato, Ecuador. January 11, 1921.) Pera nacional or — 
pera comin, from a huerta near Ambato. For trial as stock plants. 

“This small pear, probably introduced into Ecuador by the Spaniards 
in colonial times, is cultivated commercially in the vicinity of Ambato, 
whence the fruits are carried to Quito, Guayaquil, and other points in 
the Republic. It is also grown in the Azuay, near Cuenca. Propagation — 
is by suckers which spring up abundantly beneath the old trees. a 

“The species is vigorous in habit, trees sometimes reaching 25 feet - é 
in height and producing their fruits in great abundance. The ripening 
season at Ambato is from January to March. The fruit is pyriform, an 
inch or slightly more in length, yellow, and firm in texture even when 
fully ripe. The flesh is white, rather mealy, not very juicy, and of a 
mild, pleasant flavor. It is very rare for any seeds to be found. The 
plant is often used at Ambato as a stock on which to graft the large- } 
fruited pears known as peras de manteca.” 


52733 and 52734. Rusus eraucus Benth. Rosacez. Andes berry. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52717. 
527338. “(No. 539. Ambato, Ecuador. January 11, 1921.) Mora de 
Castilla, or Andes berry.” . 
52734. “(No. 545. Ambato, Eeuador. January 12, 1921.) Mora de 
Castilla. A red-fruited variety of this excellent Andean berry, ob- 
tained from Prof. Abelardo Pachano. This variety is rare, and its 
fruits are of a more delicate flavor than the common sort. I 
should have a careful trial in the southern and southwestern 
United States.” 
For a more thorough discussion of this berry the reader is re- 
ferred to the Journal of Heredity; vol. 12, pp. 387 to 393. : 
A fruiting spray and several fruits of the Andes berry (natural 

size) are shown in Plate Y. 
52735. DATURA SANGUINEA Ruiz and Pav. Solanacee. 
(No. 558b.) From a dooryard in Ambato. Seed pods of the common 
datura cultivated as an ornamental plant in the vicinity of Ambato. “The 
flowers are orange-red.” 
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2736. Dierrarra ExILIs (Kippist) Stapf. Poacee. Fundi grass. 


jB2 From Sierra Leone, Africa. Seeds presented by D. W. Scotland, Direc- 
eae jer . tor of Agriculture, Njala, Mano. Received March 23, 1921. 

“An annual grass, much resembling crabgrass, grown by Nigerian tribes 
as a supplementary food grain. This grass, called by natives ‘ fundi,’ is often 
grown in the millet fields, and yields a crop of fine seed which is made into 
flour for the preparation of a kind of porridge. Fundi was known in Africa 
é 1798, but it was first brought into England in 1842 by R. Clarke, who de- 
scribes the grain as about the size of mignonette seed. It is sown in May or 
June, carefully weeded in August, and ripens in September. The plant grows 
to a height of 18 inches, and the slender stems bend to earth by the weight of 
the grain. It prefers light or even rocky soil. Clarke says the grain is ‘ deli- 
cious’ for food. Fundi was tested at McNeill, Miss., in 1920, and it is believed 
that it will give from three to five cuttings of hay in a season or a larger 
amount of pasturage.” (C. V. Piper.) 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49524. 


52737 and 52738. Triricum arstivum L. Poacee. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) - Common wheat. 
From St. Jean le Blanc, Orleans, France. Seeds presented by M. Edmond 
Versin. Received March 11, 1921. Quoted notes by M. Versin. 
52737. “ Blé de Chine No. 1. Extra early, a little bearded; this took a 
diploma of honor as the finest head at Bordeaux, France.” 
52738. “ Blé de Chine No. 2. Very early and beardless.” 


5 8 739. Prunus armentaca L. Amygdalacee. Apricot. 


From Haifa, Palestine. Seeds presented by Amram Khazanoff, Jewish 
Colonization Association. Received March 11, 1921. 

“Seeds of the Musmush kelabi, the bitter-kerneled apricot or dog’s apricot, 
which is used in the Damascus region as stock for grafting the apricot under 
rrigation. The fruit of the Musmush kelabi is used for the manufacture of 
ipricot paste, or kamr-ed-din.” (Khazanoff.) 


740 to 52744. 

- From Medellin, Colombia. Seeds presented by W. O. Wolcott. Received 
March 17, 1921. 

 §2740. CYPHOMANDRA BETACEA (Cav.) Sendt. Solanacez. Tree-tomato. 

An evergreen, semiwoody plant, cultivated throughout the Tropics 

_ for its edible, ovoid, smooth-skinned fruits. When mature these reddish 
-yellow fruits have an agreeable subacid flavor and although pleasant 
when eaten fresh are used chiefly for stewing and for jam or preserves. 

—s-« B41 to 52743. Poacer. 

f “These grasses grow from 2 to 4 feet tall. They apparently require 
very little moisture, for I gathered some from cracks in the rocks. The 
_ matives say they are fine for fattening stock.” (Wolcott.) 

52741. ANDROPOGON MINARUM (Nees) Kunth. Beard-grass. 


eee A large perennial grass allied to the bluestem of the eastern 
United States. 


2 
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52742. MELINIS MINUTIFLORA Beauv. Molasses gr: Ss, 


A stout perennial with viscid pubescent foliage and narrow many- 
flowered panicles of very smaJl awned spikelets. (Adapted from 
‘Hitchcock, United States Department of Agriculture Bulle 
No. 772.) 
52743. PENNISETUM SETOSUM (Swartz) L. Rich. Mission gras 

A tall perennial grass related to pearl millet; native to South: 
America and Central America. 

52744. Vicia FABA L. Fabaceer. Broad bean. 

“The beans are native here. The matics use them as food and 
also as stock feed. The stalks grow very rank, from 2 to 8 feet 
high, and are from one-fourth to one-half of an inch thick; they are ; 
covered with heavy leaves all the way from the ground up. The 
natives call them habas silvestre.” (Wolcott.) 


52745 to 52751. : 


From Moulmein, Burma. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural | 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received 
March 18, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. 
52745. ANNONA RETICULATA L. Annonacez. ee 

*“Seed from choice and delicious fruits of ‘ bullock’s-heart, ” 
52746. BAUHINIA MALABARICA Roxb. Czesalpiniacee. 

“(Western Siam. December 16, 1920.) A large tree 30 to 40 feet i 
height, with a large round crown and thousands of long pendent raceme 
flowers not seen; found in dense forest near Raheng, western Siam.” b 


re 


' 52747. BAUHINIA sp. Czesalpiniacece. a 

“(Myawaddi, Burma. December 21, 1920.) A shrub or small tree 
in dry forests of eastern Burma, one day’s journey from the Siamese 
boundary. The flowers are arranged in threes in the axils of all the” 
leaves, standing erect on the upper surface of the branches.” 1g 
52748. BoMBAX INSIGNE Wall. Bombacacee. Cotton tree. 

‘““A large forest tree of the lowland jungle found along the banks o 
the Meping River, western Siam. The tree reaches a height of 80 to 100 
feet. The floss is used by the natives for stuffing pillows; it is also 
spun.” - a 
52749. IPOMOEA HORSFALLIAE Hook. Convolvulacee. Morning-glo ya 

“Variety briggsii. A splendid crimson-flowered morning-glory whi b 
reaches large dimensions and is, of course, a perennial. It flowers for : 
many months during the year, especially during the cold season; th 2 
crimson flowers are borne in large clusters.” 4 
52750. LAGERSTROEMIA sp. Lythracez. 

“An ornamental tree 30 feet in height, with showy i flowers. It 
grows in the very dry jungle beyond Palut, western Siam, with Strychnos 
nuas-vomica, Dipterocarpus tuberculatus, Cassia fistula, ete. It is worthy 
of cultivation.” 
52751. Oryza SATIVA L. Poacex. Ric e. ¥ 


“Black rice from Oktada Martaban; fresh seed from this year's 
yield.” 
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52752 and 52753. Lurrxus spp. Fabacee. 
x! “From. Paris, France. Seeds presented by Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. Re- 
ceived March 30, 1921. ; 

52752. Lupinus atsus L. Fabaceer. White lupine. 
Bot!) “A tall-growing lupine with white flowers. The variety vulgaris is 
cultivated in southern Europe. Formerly this variety was cultivated 
: in Germany but usually does not mature there. The bitter principle 
in both seeds and plants make the crop useful only for green manuring. 
. In Germany it has been superseded by the yellow lupine.” (A. J. 


Bic: it Péeters.) 
p>: For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39347. 
> 52753. LuPINUS LUTEUS L. Fabaceer. Yellow lupine. 


“A species native to southern Europe and cultivated especially in 
Germany for green manure. It is more resistant to drought than the 
white, and will thrive on thin, lime-poor soils. This plant does not 
make as large a mass of growth as the white but ripens earlier.” (A. J. 
Pieters.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39349. 


52754. AvicenniA orricinaLis L. Verbenacee. White mangrove. 


te _ From Manila, Philippine Islands. Cuttings presented by Adn. Hernandez, 
director, Bureau of Agriculture. Received February 9, 1922. 


vA small Philippine tree found along the outer edges of swamps; the dark- 
, leathery leaves are hairy beneath and about 4 inches long. The small, 
ore Be chow flowers are borne in few-flowered heads, and the fruit is a sin- 
=-seeded capsule. The wood is hard, heavy, difficult to split, and is rarely 
‘ta acked by beetles. (Adapted from Brown, Minor Products of Philippine 
} orests, vol. 1, p. 80.) : 


52755. Areurires monuccana (L.) Willd. Euphorbiacee. 
re | (A. triloba Forst.) Lumbang. 


From Dania, Fla. Nuts presented by George W. Bloom. Received De- 
cember 20, 1920. Numbered March 31, 1921. 


 “Candlenut. The tree is 50 feet high with a spread of 30 feet. It bore 2 
els or more of nuts. Three young plants that came up under the tree 

ere pulled up and planted in cans in the latter part of August, and they are 
now 2 feet high; these will be planted on my place here in Dania the last of 
this month. There are also two plants from nuts sprouted in cans. Three 
uncracked nuts were planted and three that were cracked just enough to break 
the shell. ‘Two of the cracked nuts developed into trees. The nuts have been 
giver to everyone that cared to try or plant them. Apparently the kernels 
‘e not injurious, as they have been eaten by a number of children with no 
mere sable ill effects.” . ( Bloom.) 


756 to 52778. 


4 _ From Bedford, England. Plants presented by Laxton Bros. Received 
March 15, 1921. Quoted notes from Laxton, Strawberries and Small 


eee 


___ Fruits, 1919 and 1920. 

52756. FRAGARIA MOSCHATA Duchesne. Rosacere. Hautbois strawberry. 
“ Royal. <A fine alpine form, with rich aromatic flavor.” 

52757. FRAGARIA vEScA L. Rosacez. Wood strawberry 
“Red Alpine. The best form of alpine strawberry.” 


Hie 
4 
q d 
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52756 to 52773—Continued. SET Rd bis: oe 
52758 to 52762. FRAGARIA spp. Rosacez. . Garden straw 


52758. ‘“ International. A plant of very compact growth and tobias 
habit, producing long, leathery, vigorous foliage and very “hand 1. 
sonle wedge-shaped fruit which ripens about midseason. Yh e 
bright, glowing-scarlet fru’t has white flesh, very rich in flavor, 
and particularly firm and solid in texture.” are 

52759. “ King George V. A fine, new, early, forcing, and outdoor | 
strawberry raised by crossing Louis Gauthier x Royal Sovereign. 
It is a really magnificent fruit quite as large as, if not larger tha 1a 
Sovereign, but it ripens nearly a week earlier, when grown side 
by side. The fruit is the brightest scarlet, but the flesh is orange- 
red throughout. The flavor is delicious, excelling Royal Soverci qn oe 
or any other forcing strawberry with which we are acquainted, 
It is a heavier cropper than Sovereign, forms splendid crowns, 
and sets and swells particularly freely.” 


52760. ‘“‘ La Perle. A very fine everbearing variety of French origin. 
The large light-scarlet fruit has firm sweet flesh.” ‘ 
52761. “ Maincrop. A hybrid between Bedford Champion and ion 
ton, producing fruit which combines size with flavor. A particu- 
larly vigorous grower throwing out a profusion of very bold large 
trusses of firm-textured, coxcomblike fruits. The color is a 
rich and the flavor good; both the outer skin and inner flesh are 
firm. which qualities will enable it to bear packing and trans 
well.” ee 
52762. “ White Perpetual. A hybrid between Louis Gauthier and 
St. Antoine; it is a true perpetual throwing up its trusses of large, 
nearly white fruits until stopped by frost in November. The ie 
flavor is very sweet and er The habit is similar to that of 
St. Antoine.” 
52763 to 52772. Rubus mDAEUS L. Rosacex. European raspberry. 
52763. “Abundance. The richest flavored raspberry in cultivation, 
a red raspberry seedling raised in the Lincolnshire fruit-growing 
district, where it is being largely Rlented, The plant is a ve YA 
strong grower and enormous cropper.” : 
52764. “ Baumforth. Baumforth’s seedling is one of the best fou ir 
general use; it produces an abundance of large dark-crimson excel- 
lent-flavored fruits.” i 
52765. “ Bountiful. The strongest grower and heaviest cropper in 
existence. The canes are strong and vigorous and entirely self- 
supporting. The handsome bright-crimson conical fruit is larger 
“than that of Superlative; it is borne on long trusses. The flesh 
is sweet and juicy, but is firm and stands travel well. 
Superlative and older sorts become worn out after many years” 
propagating from canes, this variety has all the vigor of a see ie 
ling. It is an improvement on the Bedford, which it resembles b 
color of fruit and foliage, except that the color is of a dark 
tint than that variety; the firm fruit is also larger ae eaualiy 
good in flavor.” > 
52766. “Devon. A fine new red raspberry with a large conical fruit 
of fine flavor and bright color. A very strong grower.” 
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75 56 3 to 527'73—Continued. 
2 52767. “Hornet. A form with dound deep-red berries produced in 
--—s- great clusters.” 

mF 52768. “ Magnum Bonum. An early Feces raspberry with swect — 
white fruit, better than that of Antwerp.”’ 

52769. “ Merveille de Rouge. A fine autumn-fruiting raspberry, 
bearing in September on the young growth made in the same sum- 
mer, large, very sweet fruits.” 

52770. “ Norwich Wonder. An old but useful variety, bearing 
abundantly large excellent-flavored fruit.” 
52771. “ October Red. An autumn-fruiting raspberry.” 
52772. “ Semper Fidelis. A good cropper coming in after the others 
are over. It is more acid than others, and useful for preserving.” 
52773. Rusus sp. Rosacer. Blackberry. 
“Edward Langley. A variety selected after many years’ trial by 
_#E. M. Langley, of Bedford, from the best of our common wild black- 
berries; it has proved to be a very fine acquisition under cultivation. It 
is better in flavor and crop than any of the American sorts.” 


2774. Linum vsiratissimum L. Linacee. Flax. 


From Gizeh, Egypt. Seeds presented by the director, Horticultural Sec- 
tion. Received March 25, 1921. 


‘é r experimental purposes, 
~ S 

2775. Puaseoius tunatus L. Fabacee. Lima bean. 
: From Holguin, Cuba. Seeds presented by Thomas R. Towns. Received 


a _ > March 24, 1921. 


L “Pole beans that are common here in Cuba. Instead of being annuals, they 
re perennials and bear several crops during the year. They bear abundantly 
a are rich and mealy.” (Towns.) 


2776 to 52784. Linum spp. Linacez. Flax. 


rom Montevideo, Uruguay. Seeds presented by Sr. Luis Guillot, Di- 
Se es -reeccién General de Paseos Piiblicos. Received March 23, 1921. 


f es 
5 52776. LINUM AFRICANUM L. 


"ee A species with opposite linear-lanceolate leaves and terminal peduncu- 

A 3 late flowers. Native to South Africa. 

( 

ay A species with erect stems, 6 to 10 decimeters high, branching above 
into dichotomous, corymbose, filiform branchlets. The lanceolate, erect, 

Py Scattered leaves are 13 to 35 millimeters long, and the yellow flowers are 

borne singly on short pedicels. Native to northwestern Africa. (Adapted 

from Desfontaines, Flora Atlantica, vol. 1, p. 279.) 


52778: LixnuM GRANDIFLORUM Desf. 


4 52777. LINUM CORYMBIFERUM Desf. 


chee perennial. Algerian plant, 30 to 40 centimeters high, with herbaceous 
es from a shrubby base. The leaves are obovate-lanceolate to linear. 
an - The pink flowers, 3 centimeters long, are in forked cymes. (Adapted 
_ from Muschler, Manual Flora of Egypt, vol. 1, p. 568.) 
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52776 to 52784—Continued. boustine )—STT Se « 
52779. LINUM NERVOSUM Waldst. and Kit. . 

A perennial herb with erect simple stems, branching at the ape x 
The sessile erect leaves are lanceolate and the large blue flowers are i 
panicles. Native to grassy forests near Pancsova, Hungary. (Adapted dl 
from Waldstein, Descriptiones et Icones Plantarum Rariorum Hungorn 1e, 
vol. 2, p. 109.) 

52780. LINUM PALLESCENS Bunge. 

An erect, glabrous, pale glaucous perennial with linear, erect-spread- 
ing thickish leaves and pale-blue or white flowers. Native to Siberia. 
(Adapted from Ledebour, Flora Altaica, vol. 1, p. 438.) q 
52781 and 52782. LinuM USITATISSIMUM L. 4 

52781. Received as Linum monadelphum, which is now generally 
referred to L. usitatissimum. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50160. 4 
52782. A form of the ordinary species of flax. Introduced for ex- 
perimental work in cereal investigations. . 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50160. 
52783. LINUM sp. 

Received as Linum ren for which name a place of publica- 
tion has not been found. 
52784. LINUM sp. q 

Received as Linum regale, for which name a place of publication has J 
not been found. 


a 


52785 and 52786. Cyamopsis TETRAGONOLOBA (L.) Taub. vical 
(C, psoraloides DC.) Guar. 


From Nagpur, Central Provinces, India. Seeds presented by D. Clous- 
ton, Director of Agriculture, Central Provinces. Received March 25, 
1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Clouston. eg 


“Two varieties generally cultivated about Nagpur.” 
52785. “ Deshi guar-phali.” 52786. “Telia guar-phali.” 


52'78'7. Persea SCHIEDEANA Nees. Lauracez. Coyo. 


From San Jose, Costa Rica. Seeds presented by Mrs. Amparo Zeled6n, 
through A. Alfaro, director, Museo Nacional. Received March 25, 1921. — 


This plant, known as yas in Costa Rica and coyo in Guatemala, is found 
from southern Mexico to Panama. In Costa Rica it grows abundantly on the 
slopes of Irazu at altitudes between 4,000 and 6,000 feet. Its fruits greatly 
resemble avocados in character. F 

Up to the present the coyo has not shown much promise in Florida or Cali- 
fornia. It is somewhat slow of growth and probably will not bear until the 
trees are at least 8 or 10 years old. Efforts are being made to obtain the best 
seedling varieties from Guatemala and to propagate them by grafting. In this 
way it will probably be possible to encourage early fruiting and to have fruit 
of better quality than would be obtained from most seedlings. ; 

Extended data concerning this species and its cultural requirements will be 
found in United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 7438, “The 
Avocado in Guatemala.” c 
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3 to 52795. 


o rom Stockholm, Sweden. Seeds presented by Dr. Robert B. Fries, director, 
ft is Hortus Botanicus Bergianus. Received March 25, 1921.. 


_ — 52788. ARaLiaA cacHeMinica Decaisne. Araliacee. 


A lax shrub 5 to 10 feet high, with 1 to 3 pinnate leaves pilose above and 
glabrous or hispid on the veins beneath. The umbels are in elongated 
panicles a foot long. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 
2, p. 722.) 


_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52669. 


52789. CHENOPODIUM BONUS-HENRICUS L. Chenopodiacee. 
Good King Henry. 


a, An axtremely hardy perennial, native to Europe, with a smooth, slightly 
nN channeled stem 2 to 3 feet high. The arrow-shaped, smooth dark-green 
leaves are frosty or mealy on the under surface and rather thick and 
fleshy. The small green flowers are in close compact clusters, and the 
small black seeds hold their viability for five years. The leaves are eaten 
a like spinach and the shoots like asparagus as a very early vegetable 
z blanched by simply earthing them up. These delicious shoots are 
a abundant a fortnight before asparagus comes in and for some weeks after- 
wards. (Adapted from Robinson, The Vegetable Garden, p. 313.) 
52790 to 52792. Datura sTRAMoNIUM L. Solanacez. 
= 52790. “ Variety inermis. This is a recessive variety of Datura 
stramonium. It may be either white flowered or lavender flow- 
ered and is readily distinguished from the typical form in having 
capsules devoid of prickles.” (W. EZ. Safford.) 


52791. Received as Datura leichhardtii, but the seeds agree with 
those of D. stramonium. 


52792. “Variety tatula. This variety is distinguished from the 
typical Datura stramonium by its lavender flowers and purple stem. 
a The prickly pods are indistinguishable in form from those of the 
iw «- type. This is the dominant form of D. stramonium. The white- 
; flowered type as well as the smooth-capsuled form usually called 
D. inermis are both recessive forms of the same species.” (W. E. 
Safford.) 
52793. Datura sp. Solanacer. 


Received as Datura ekblomii, for which name a place of publication 
has not been found. 


Ps 52794. ELYMUS ARENARIUS L. Poacer. Lyme-grass. 


A stout erect perennial 2 to 4 feet high, with extensively creeping 
ri “rootstocks, rather firm, flat sharp-pointed leaves, and terminal, usually 
oul densely flowered spikes. Found in maritime sands of Greenland and 
re Labrador to Maine, Alaska to California, and on the shores of the 
: ‘Great Lakes. This grass is one of the best species known for binding 

drifting sands, and in northern Europe it has been cultivated with 
i _ beach-grass (Ammophila arenaria) for this purpose, the two species 
forming an admirable combination. The seeds are used for food by the 
_ Digger Indians of the Northwest. (Adapted from United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Division of Agrostology Bulletin No. 1, p. 307.) 
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52788 to 52795—Continued. Ove of BBTGE 
52795. HEMEROCALLIS FULVA L. Liliacez. pWe i Ait % 

The brown day lily, native to Asia, which is aiusea as jinateg as the 

famous Orange lily and indeed makes a greater show. It makes hal: 

a dozen or more offsets every year, so that a large clump is soon 
formed. (Adapted from Meehan’s Monthly, vol. 5, p. 193.) | 4 


52796. Diosprros torus L. Diospyracee. 


From Yokohama, Japan. Seeds presented by the Yokohama Nursery Co. i 
Received March 28, 1921. 


Introduced for use as stocks. 2 
For previous introduction and description, see S. P. I. No, 44535. 


52797. Cassia noposs Buch.-Ham. Cesalpiniacee. 7 
From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. Harold L. Lyon, in 
charge, Department of Botany and Forestry. Received March 29, 1921. 


A moderate-sized tree native to eastern Bengal and Malay Peninsula, ve y 
beautiful when bearing its profusion of bright-pink rose-scented flowers du - 
ing May and June. The cylindric pods are 12 to 15 inches long. The tree i 
deciduous in dry weather. (Adapted from Macmillan, Handbook of Tropical 
Gardening and Planting, p. 294.) : 


52798. Frinpersta macurosa (Lindl.) F. Muell. Meliacez. 
Leopard tree. 


From Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. Seeds presented by Georg 
Valder, Director of Agriculture. Received March 20, 1921. 


In the opinion of many experienced growers the leopard tree stands 
next in value to the kurrajong as a fodder tree. It grows from 30 to 
45 feet high or more, and its trunk is curiously spotted, hence its popular 
name. From the trunk and larger branches exude large quantities of amber- 
colored gum of a pleasant flavor. The leopard tree is found growing over 
immense tracts of country in the interior of New South Wales. Its smaller 
branchlets have a somewhat pendulous habit which gives a well-grown spe i- 
men a decidedly ornamental appearance. During very dry periods this tree 
is cut down for stock feed, sheep being particularly fond of its leaves and 
thriving on them. The chemical analysis of the partially dried leopard-tree 
leaves gave the following results (in percentages): Water, 41.70; ash, 3.42; 
fiber, 11.43; albuminoids, 9.81; carbohydrates, 30.22. Nutrient value, 48.5; 
albuminoid ratio, 1 to 4.5. 

The leopard tree is well worth conserving on those areas where it is already 
growing and plant’ng in the driest districts for feeding to stock during ie ‘0- 
longed droughts. Under ordinary conditions it produces quantities of se 
which when ripe and sown in the ordinary way germinates readily, so that then 
would be no difficulty in raising any number of plants. This tree also yields 
a serviceable timber of a bright-yellow color, nicely marked, close grained, 
and exceedingly tough and elastic. (Adapted from the Pastoral Finance As 
sociation Magazine, vol. 5, No. 18, p. 38.) | 


; 
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99. Cirrus sinensis (L.) Osbeck. Rutacee. Orange. 
‘From Jerusalem, Syria. Budwood presented by J. Ettinger, director, 
_ Agriculture and Colonization Department. Received March 31, 1921. 
“Bud sticks of the Jaffa orange, Shamooti.” (Bttinger.) 

The Jaffa orange is one of the largest, larger even than the Washington 
avel. Its form is obovate, its skin very thick, and its fruit seedless. The 
"e e is not spiny, and the fruit, therefore, is never scarred by thorns. Its 
sping qualities are excellent. (Adapted from Aaronsohn, Agricultural and 
Botanical Explorations in Palestine, p. 26.) 


Fo previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51215. 


32800 and 52801. 
_ From Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. Seeds presented by George 
_ Valder, Director of Agriculture. Received March 31, 1921. 

52800. AcacIA PENDULA A. Cunn. Mimosacee. Wattle. 
+ —s- “One of the most beautiful of all the Australian wattles is Acacia 


“ 


- pendula, the boree of the aborigines, and generally known amongst stock- ~ 


% 


* - men as myall and weeping myall. It is a handsome evergreen tree, attain- 
ing sometimes a height of 35 feet, and occurring more or less abundantly 
over large areas in the interior. The lance-shaped silver-gray leaves 
on a (phyllodes) are 2 to 5 inches long; both sheep and cattle are so partial 
ee to them that one may travel for days in a country where these animals 
eo are pastured and rarely see a young tree, as the seedlings are eaten as 
“3 cad soon as they are well above the ground. In very dry seasons the myall 
’_ is often cut down and fed to sheep and cattle, and they seem to thrive on 
ms it. The chemical analysis of the partially dried leaves of this tree gave 
___ the following results, which show they are of good feeding value: Water, 
_ 4845; ash, 4.45; fiber, 19.64; albuminoids, 9.62; carbohydrates, 16.63; 
«nutrient yalue, 29.0; albuminoid ratio, 1 to 20. 

= “Since the horses do not eat the leaves, they may be allowed to graze 
_ in paddocks where the young myalls are growing. When allowed to 
#3 ‘. grow undisturbed for a time the myall produces an abundance of seeds, 
_ which when mature retain their vitality for many years, and sometimes lie 
5 in the ground for a long period, indeed, until the weather and soil conditions 
are favorable for their germination. A well-grown specimen has a trunk 
ae about 3 feet in circumference and yields an excellent timber which is 
wt A heavy, close in the grain, and of a rich dark-brown color and beautifully 
7 ‘ marked, having a delightful fragrance of violets, which it retains for a 
_ long time after being cut. In pre-war times the timber of this tree was 
. ss used in Europe for veneering, for which it is well adapted; and before the 
country was settled the aborigines used it in the manufacture of their 
--—s weapons.” ~ (Pastoral Finance Association Magazine, vol. 5, No. 18, p. 181.) 


+ 
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me ; 52801. GEIJERA PARVIFLORA Lindl. Rutaceex. 
“ Wilga. From Nyngan, New South Wales.” (Valder.) 


, oe _A tall shrub or tree native to the interior of New South Wales, where 
__ it reaches a height of about 30 feet. It has slender pendulous branches, 
narrow leaves 3 to 6 inches long, and when well developed has a highly 
ornamental appearance, having something of the aspect of a weeping 
willow. It has remarkable drought-enduring qualities, and the leaves 


are often fed to sheep, which are very fond of them. (Adapted from the 


e “~ 
~ eo eas 
ce" 


ag For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49892. 
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52802 and 52808. | | nt) es 
From Burma. Seeds collected by J. IF. Rock, ‘heitgamitie Explorer ¢ 
the United States Department of Agriculture. Received April 5, 1921, 
52802. CoRYPHA UMBRACULIFERA L. Pheenicacez. Talipot palm, 


“Talipot paim. From Monywa, upper Chindwin River, Burmse » 
(Rock.) ¥ 
“The talipot palm is one of about five species belonging to the genus 
Corypha. It has a ringed trunk, generally remarkably straight — and 
reaching a height of over 80 feet. Its leaves are of gigantic size, possibly ; 
the largest fan leaves of all palms. The petiole is 7 feet long and armed 
with spines on the margins. The blade is about 6 feet long and 16 feet 
broad with segments numbering from 95 to 100, and these are age in 
bilobate. The flowers are white to cream colored and are borne in huge ' 
terminal panicles often 20 feet long. The palm flowers but once, after | 
which it dies. The fruit is a roundish one-seeded drupe. a | 
“This enormous palm is a native of Ceylon and the Malabar coast but | 
is now cultivated in most tropical countries. The flowering time begins ; | 
usually in the hot season, and the seeds ripen about 9 or 10 months after- ea 
wards. Each tree has a spread of about 200 square feet. 
“The leaves of this palm are made into fans, mats, and umbrellas; 
the segments were used by the Cinghalese to write on. The sacred Pali | 
texts of the Buddhist literature of Ceylon are all written on the leaf | 
segments which are supposed to have withstood the ravages of ages. q 
“The seeds, which are like ivory, are employed in India for the manu- — 
facture of beads; they are sometimes colored red and sold as coral. The 
pith of the trunk yields a kind of sago; it is beaten to flour and baked 
into cakes.” (Rock, The Ornamental Trees of Hamcaii, p. 19.) 


For an illustration of the talipot palm, see Plate VI. ; 
52808. TARAKTOGENOS KURZII King. Flacourtiacer. Chaulmoogra tree. 


“(True chaulmoogra from the upper Chindwin, January, 1921.) The 
bark of these trees is smooth and pale yellowish brown; the trunks ¢ 
straight; the branches, which appear quite low down, are at right angles 
to the trunk but droop downward, giving the trees a pyramidal shape 
and the aspect of an old Abies, or fir. The fruits, which are perfectly 
round and not pointed at the apex, are the size of a large orange, of a — 
light-fawn color and velvety tomentose. They are on short thickened 
peduncles and are borne on the ends of the flexible branches ‘which be- 
come pendent, owing to the weight of the fruits.” (Rock.) 

For further information concerning this tree and allied species, see 
Rock, “The Chaulmoogra Tree and Some Related Species,” United States 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1057, pp. 10-27. : 

The chaulmoogra tree is illustrated in Plate VII, and its fruits a o 
shown natural size in Plate VIII. 


52804. Cuayora eputis Jacq. Cucurbitacez. ne j 
(Sechium edule Swartz.) : 

From Guatemala. Fruit presented by Harry Johnson. Received March 

17, 1921. 3 
“These chayotes come from the damp, hot coastal region, near Lake Izabal. 
They. may do well in Florida and not damp-off so badly in the rains.” % 
( Johnson.) . 
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PLATE VII. 


THE CHAULMOOGRA TREE OF BURMA. (TARAKTOGENOS KURZII 
S. P. |. No. 52803.) 


Doctors MacDonald and Dean, of Hawaii, consider it to be established that the fatty acids of 
the oil from the seeds of this tree are specific in leprosy, and it is certain that preparations of 


KING, 


this oil have been of great help in the treatment of this dread disease. The trees near the 
native are chaulmoogra trees; the one in the foreground is an oak. (Photographed by J. F. 
Rock, near Khoung Khew, Upper Chindwin, Northwest Burma, January 20, 1921; P22773FS.) 
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FRUITS OF THE CHAULMOOGRA TREE. (TARAKTOGENOS KURZI!I KING, S. P. I. 
No. 52803.) 


These fruits, shown here in natural size, are of a light fawncolor. The oil is pressed cold from the 
kernels of the seeds after the seeds have been thoroughly washed, dried in the sun for one or two 
days, shelled, and the kernels crushed between corrugated-iron rollers. It is preparations of 
the ethyl esters of this oil that have been used so successfully in the treatment of leprosy. (Pho- 
tographed by J. F. Rock, near Kyokta, Upper Chindwin, Burma, January, 1921; P22751FS.) 
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E“rh e fruit is medium-sized, smooth, light green, appressed-pyriform, with 
scattered spines which are more prominent toward the fissure. Rust-colored 
lar cracks appear in the skin. A cooking test of one of the two fruits 
ived showed the chayote to be of good quality, the flesh tending toward the 
liness characteristic of the best Guatemalan types. The seed, however, is 
ounded by a very tough fibrous seed coat from which extend into the flesh 
‘ arse fibers which render the removal of the flesh from the seed coat rather 
difficult.” (L. G. Hoover.) 


52805. Pisum sativum L. Fabacee. Garden pea. 


From Bussum, Netherlands. Seeds presented by Dr. J. C. Th. Uphof, 
, sp - plant breeder, Nederlandsche Hlitezaad Maatschappij. Received March 
a 28, 1921. 

“ Mansholt kortstroo erwten (Mansholt short-straw peas).” (Uphof.) 

A variety introduced for experimental work. 


52806 to 52809. 


_ From Southern Rhodesia. Seeds presented by W. L. Thompson, Ameri- 
can Board Mission. Received March 29, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. 
Thompson. 
52806. ANNONA SENEGALENSIS Pers. Annonacez. 

“A really delicious fruit with a pronounced flavor.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51903. 
52807. CALLITRIS WHYTEI (Rendle) Engl. Pinacee. 

(Widdringtonia whytei Rendle.) 

in eee cedar of this region. These seeds are from trees in Our own 
groun 

The Milanji ¢ cypress was originally found at an altitude of 10,000 feet 
on Mount Milanji in Nyasaland by Alexander Whyte. It is a mag- 
nificent tree reaching a height of 140 feet, sometimes with a clear straight 
stem for 90 feet and a diameter of 54 feet at 6 feet from the base. The 
pistillate cones, crowded four to six together on a short lateral shoot, are 
subglobose and about 1 inch wide when open. The staminate cones are 
solitary and terminal. The pale reddish timber is of excellent quality 
and easily worked. The bark on old trees is of great thickness, consist- 
ing of layers annually shed and renewed. ‘These fine trees are rapidly 
a; : disappearing before the forest fires, only those in damp gorges surviving. 

(Adapted from Transactions of the Linnean Society, 2d ser., vol. 4, p. 60, 
and from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 37, p. 18.) 
52808. PARINARI CURTELLAEFOLIUM Planch. Rosacez.. 

“Seeds about the size of peach pits, from exceptionally . large, fine 

a fruits weighing 14 ounces each. Many tons of fruit were produced in 
____ this region during the past season.” 
A small or medium-sized tree with elliptic-oblong scabrid leaves, gla- 
~ brescent above, tomentose beneath, 2 to 5 inches long. The tomentose 
2 pat panicles are 3 to 6 inches long. The drupe, about the size of an 
ordinary plum, has a mealy, not unpleasant taste. Native to Mozambique 
and Upper Guinea. (Adapted from Oliver, Flora of Tropical Africa, 
wold. 2, p. 368.) 
52809. (Undetermined. ) 
Banos “ Seeds of one of our large timber trees which is 3 to 4 feet in diameter 
B _ and has cherrylike wood. The seeds are about the size and shape of 
acorns; the flavor of the kernel reminds one of raw potatoes.” 


{e~ 
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52810 and 52811. 


From Lourenco Marques, Mozambique. Seeds presented by John A, | z 
American consul, through Harry B. Shaw, New York City. Recei 
February 19, 1921. 


52810. Carica PAPAYA L. Papayaces. ba a Papagen 
A variety introduced for selection and breeding experiments. , 


oye 


52811. TRICHILIA EMETICA Vahl. Meliaces. ua 
“ Mafurra.” (Ray.) ' ~ 4 
A very beautiful shade tree 10 to 20 meters high, with a Sunabcs ro nd 

head and a blackish trunk. The seeds are the source of a vege 

table fat which is used by the natives for greasing the skin. The me 
consists of about 55 per cent oleic acid and 45 per cent palmitic acid 
and has been used in the manufacture of soap. Native to tropical ce 

and Arabia. (Adapted from Chiovenda, Etiopia, p. 88.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51284. Se 


52812 to 52815. GossyprumM BARBADENSE L. Malvacesx. Cotton. 


From Gizeh, Mouderieh, Egypt. Seeds presented by the director, Botanical 
Section; Cairo Department of Agriculture. Received February 14, 1921. 


The following varieties were presented for experimental work: . 
52812. Ashmouni. 52814. Sakel. 
52813. Assili. 52815. Zagora. ; 
52816. Rupus sp. Rosacee. Blackberry. 


From Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex, England. Plants presented by 
Stuart Low & Co., Royal Nurseries. Received March 7, 1921. 


Lowberry. A variety said to bear sloe-black fruits the size of a HEE black- 
berry. a 
“This lowberry originated on the grounds of Stuart. Low & ©o. They sail 
in a letter to me that it was sent them in a consignment of blackberries which 
came from the United States many years ago from some correspondent 
whom they have no record. As the plants were seedlings, they were fruite d 
out and this one retained and called the ‘lowberry.’ The fruit is of the ap- 
pearance of the Logan blackberry.” (George M. Darrow.) 


52817. Pinus canartensis C. Smith. Pinacee. Pine. | 
From Santiago, Chile. Seeds presented by F. Albert, consulting forester, 


Forestry Department, through the United States Forest Service. Re 
ceived March 5, 1921. : 

A pine native to the Canary Islands, which thrives in warm temperate 
climates and whose annual growth exceeds 1 meter in height and 1 centi- 
meter in diameter. It is suited to all soils, from the seacoast to an altitude 
of 1,500 meters, has a straight trunk even when it grows in an isolated positic n, 
aud its very thick bark prevents fire spreading from one tree to the other. 

The wood of this pine, known in the Canary Islands as “ tea,” is very hard, 
very difficult to work, but unequaled for duration and building purposes be- 
cause it does not rot. When buried it has the resistance of iron. 

For some years large plantations of it have been established in South Africa 
and have done exceedingly well. Excellent results have also been obtained in 
Chile. (Adapted from Bulletin de la Société Nationale deride» le 
France, vol. 64, p. 322.) E 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 10710. 
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318 to 52834. 

- From Groningen, Netherlands. Seeds presented by C. Broekema, direc- 
é ey tor, Groninger Zaaizaadvereeniging. Received March 29, 1921. Quoted 
<a notes by Mr. Broekema. Other notes adapted from Groninger Zaaizaad- 
& it vereeniging, January 5, 1921. 


> 52818 to 52822. AVENA SATIVA L. Poaceer. Oats. 
52818. “Gouden regen (golden drop).” 
Svalofs gouden regen. The grain is intense yellow and has a very 


Ng high weight per hectoliter. In some sandy districts this variety is 
* __ chosen above all others because it succeeds on poor soil. 
2 52819. “ Mansholt I.” 


This variety was obtained by Dr. Mansholt from a natural cross of 
Deensche reuzenhaver (Danish giant oat). It makes a vigorous 
; growth which sometimes lodges on very rich soil, but it is to be 
>> recommended for fertile sandy soils: The grain is yellow, heavier 
of than that of Gouden regen, but the weight per hectoliter is not as 
; high. The husk is very thin. 
; 52820. “ Mansholt II B.”’ 
aa A variety introduced into the trade in 1912, which, because of its 
' . excellent properties has*been extensively grown. The straw is fairly 
oh stiff, and the yield in long slender grain is very good. In the better 
Jat soils it has become a competitor of the zegehaver. 
52821. “ Zegehaver (Triumphal).” 
52822. “ Zwarte President (Black President).” 

This variety has straw which is medium long and weak. The 
yield on light soils is very good, but on heavy soil the yield is below 
that of most of the white varieties. Its soil requirements are few, 
and it ripens very early. The husk is thin, so that it is a first-class 
feeding oat. 

52823 to 52825. HorDEUM DISTICHON PALMELLA Harlan. Poacex. 
Barley. 
52823. “ Chevalier (Chevalier, spring variety). 
A variety with a long narrow well-filled head. The grain yield is 


ii: good and the weight per hectoliter is very high. 
a For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 5842. 

aS < 
7 52824. “ Goud (golden).” ~ 


Svalofs goud. A variety with short, thin but strong straw, and 
small, full, somewhat yellow grain. It is preferred above other 
_ varieties by many growers and is extensively cultivated. 
——s«éd52825. [No label.] 

. 52826 and 52827. LINUM USITATISSIMUM L. Linacee. Flax. 
_——s—«é«ORBWG.. “‘ Blawhloeilynzaad.” 

¥ Blue-fiowered flax, the original seeds of which were imported from 
‘= Russia. 

a 52827. “ Witbloeilynzaad.”’ 

White-flowered flax. In the better flax districts this white-flowered 
variety has been increasingly cultivated during the last few years 
because it gives high yields of seeds and fiber. This form can better 
withstand unfavorable weather and is less particular about soil 
conditions. 
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52818 to 52834—Continued. PO and 
52828 and 52829. Pisum sativuM L. Fabacer. | Garden pea, 
52828. “ Hand-picked peas.” 
52829. “ Mansholt kortstroo erwten (Mansholt short-straw peas).’ ; 
52830. TRITICUM AESTIVUM L. Poacee. Common wheat. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) 

“ Japhet zomertarwe (Japhet summer wheat).” 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 44949. ; 
52831 to 52834.’ Vicia FaBA L. Fabacer. Broad bean. — 
52831. “ Gelezen wierboonen (wier beans, hand picked).” 
A variety smaller than the waalsche boon, and satisfactory on less © 
fertile soils, where it gives good yields. 
52832. “‘ Paardeboon (horse beans).” | 
This variety thrives in all kinds of soils from the heaviest clay to | 
the lightest sandy soils. In rich soils it may grow too much to leaves — 

so that the yield is decreased. 
52833. “ Tuinboon (garden beans).” . 
A variety generally known and cultivated as the broad bean which _ 
is in the trade in Groningen. The yield is usually very good, up to 50 — 
hectoliters per hectare. It requires, however, a fairly fertile, medium- — 
heavy soil. When picked green it is a very nutritious and tasteful © 

vegetable. 

52834. ‘ Witkiem (white-germ beans).” 


52835 to 52840. 
From Bussum, Netherlands. Seeds presented by J. C. Th. Uphof, plant 1 
breeder, Nederlandsche Elitezaad Maatschappij. Received March 23, © 
1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Uphof. Other notes adapted from Groninger 
Zaaizaadvereeniging, January 5, 1921. 
52835. AVENA SATIVA L. Poacer. © Oats. @ 

“ Zegehaver.”’ 
This variety, Svalofs-Zegehaver, has replaced nearly all the white — 
varieties formerly cultivated in Groningen, it produces an abundance of ~ 
long straw which withstands lodging, and large grain, and has a large | 
weight per hectoliter. This variety thrives best in fairly rich soil. ' 
52836 and 52837. BreTa vuLcARIS L. Chenopodiacesr. . Beet. 
52836. “ Mangelwurzel-Barreés.” q 
Barres van Sludstrup. First and second crops from seed of a variety j . 
imported from Denmark. The yield of reddish brown medium-long beets 
is very high. = 
52837. “Sugar beet, improved by the Netherlands Elite Seed Co.” 
52838 and 52839. HorDEUM DISTICHON PALMELLA Harlan. Poaceer. % 


52838. “ Chevalier.” 
For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 5842. 
52839. “ Princesse.” 

Svalofs Princessegerst. A variety with medium-long and very leafy 
straw, full grain, and very wrinkled husk. The yield is very good. 
52840. HorDEUM VULGARE PALLIDUM Seringe. Poacez. Barley. 

“ Oldambitster wintergerst (Oldambtster winter barley ).” 
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2841. Merxicocca sisuca L. Sapiridacee. Genip. 
_ From Nassau, New Providence, Bahamas. Plants presented by Neville 
____D. Sands, secretary, Board of Agriculture. Received February 21, 1921. 
“A dicecious tree common in the West Indies and sometimes called ‘ Spanish 
ime.’ It reaches 20 to 25 feet in height and has light-green compound leaves, 
with clusters of small white flowers in early spring. The fruit, which ripens 
in August, has a brittle shell covering the acid edible pulp which incloses the 
large seed.” (Sands.) 

“One of the local names of this tree is ‘honeyberry.’ It is cultivated for its 
edible fruit in the West Indies, Brazil, and Paraguay. The seeds are rich 
: n starch and are used as we use the chestnut in the United States.” (W. W. 
ockberger.) 

_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44883. 


2842 to 52844. Triticum arstivum L. Poacez. 3 
4 (T. vulgare Vill.) Common wheat. 


- From Bussum, Netherlands. Seeds presented by J. C. Th. Uphof, plant 
a breeder, Nederlandsche Elitezaad Maatschappij. Received March 238, 
sl 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Uphof. Other notes adapted from Groninger 
Zaaizaadvereeniging, January 5, 1921. 

_ 52842. “ Imperiaal.” 

a A new variety from the Instituut voor veredeling van landbouwge- 
_ wassen (Institute for improvement of agricultural crops). (Groninger 
_ Ladizaadvereeniging, Aug. 22, 1919.) 

52843. “Japhet zomeriarwe (Japhet summer wheat).” 


A variety with stiff straw, red grain, and white chaff. Of all varieties 
of summer wheat this has proved the best so that it has nearly replaced 
oJ all other varieties. In Groningen it is used nearly as much for summer 
pa as for winter wheat. On many soils it gives approximately nearly as 
i high yield as winter wheat. The soil requirements are similar to those 
of oats. The seeds require early sowing and must be treated with forma- 

lin before sowing. 


4 52844. “ Millioen (Million).” 
52845 to 52848. Sotanum TuBerosum L. Solanacez. Potato. 


__ From Groningen, Netherlands. Tubers presented by C. Broekema, director, 
“* Groninger Zaaizaadvereeniging. Received March 31, 1921. Quoted 
notes by Mr. Broekema. 
52845. “ Bravo. Grown by Mr. Veenhuigen, and known as an excellent 
winter potato in which very few black ones are present after storage. 
The yield is up to 400 hectoliters per hectare.” 
ks 52846. “ Higenheimer. A very good potato which grows in clay and 
a sandy soils.” 
An early yellow-fleshed variety good for table use and resistant to 
Phytophthora. 
a For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 12597. 
52847. “Groningen Kron. An extraordinarily good potato of high 
a yield, recommended for winter storage. Originated by Mr. Velhuis at 
Oosterhoogebrug.” 
52848. “ Roode Star. A well-known potato, but more susceptible to dis- 
eases than Groningen Kron and Bravo, which are not so well known.” 
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52849 to 52851. ool a ae 
From Yokohama, Japan. Seeds selling from the Yokohama, Nurse ry 
Co. Received March 28, 1921. e 


52849. AMYGDALUS DAVIDIANA (Carr.) Zabel. ees 
(Prunus davidiana Franch.) . ire 


For stock experiments. 

For previous introduction and description, see 8. P. I. No. 36807. 
52850. Diospyrros totus L. Diospyracee. 

For stock experiments. 

For previous introduction and description, see S. P. I. No. 44535. __ 
52851. PyRUS USSURIENSIS Maxim. Malacee. Pear. 

For stock experiments. 

For previous introduction and description, see 8. P. I. No. 47301. 


aie and 52853. ald waEus L.  Rosacez. 
European raspberry. | 
~~ From Wimborne, England. Plants presented by J. J. Kettle, Corfe Mullen. — 
Received March 11, 1921. a 
52852. “ Perfection.” (Kettle.) 
52853. “‘ Lloyd George Perpetual.” (Kettle.) 


52854. Cocos nucirera L. Pheenicacee. Coconut. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. I. Boldingh, acting head — 
of the Division of Plant Breeding, Java Department of Agriculture. Re- 
ceived March 29, 1921. 


“ Klappa-guding.”_ (Boldingh. ) 


Bi! 

Abies faroniana, 52622. 

 -recurvata, 52624. 

__-sibirica nephrolepis, 52623. 

i sp., 52333. 

- pendula, 52800. 

 tortilis, 52619. 

A is vernalis, 52495. 

Aesculus indica, 52625. 

Aextoxicon punctatum, 52586. 

Agati grandifiora, 52307. 

/ lewi ites moluccana, 52449, 52755. 

__ triloba. See A. moluccana, 

Alfalfa, Medicago sativa, 52612. 

11 ascalonicum, 52310. 

_ cepa, 52311. 7 

 fistulosum, 52312-52814. 

dmygdalus davidiana, 52604, 52662, 

aay 52849. 

‘persica, 52339, 52340. 

Anacardium occidentale, 52581, 52582. 

nanas sativus, 52492. 

indropogon minarum, 52741. 

nnona cherimola, 52375. 

reticulata, 52745. 

_ senegalensis, 52806. 

Apple. See Malus spp. 

Ap ricot, Prunus armeniaca, 

Arachis hypogaea, 52343, 52344. 

Ara ia cachemirica, 52669, 52788. 

irbol de la Cruz, Brownea grandiceps, 

52308. 

rundinaria auricoma, 52670. 

 fastuosa, 52671. 

 fortunei, 52672. 

pumila, 52678. 

- pygmaea, 52674. 

{rundo mauritanica. 
plinii, 52566. 

Astragalus sp., 52617. 

thel, Tamarix aphylla, 52534. 

A sativa, 52515, 52516, 52818-— 

52822, 52835. 

dvicennia officinalis, 52754. 


ee 
ACECU 


52578, 


See A. plinii. 


JER 
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Babaco, Carica spp., 52574, 52721. 
Bamboo, Arundinaria spp., 52670—- 
52674. 
Phyllostachys flexuosa, 52686. 
Banana, Musa sp., 52571. 
Barberry. See Berberis spp. 
Barley. See Hordeum spp. 
Bauhinia, sp., 52747. 
malabarica, 52746. 
Bean, bonavist, Dolichos lablab, 52363. 
broad, Vicia faba, 52744, 52831- 
52834. 
Lima, Phaseolus lunatus, 52775. 
soy, Soja maz, 52345-52349. 
Beet, Beta vulgaris, 52836, 52837. 
Berberis spp., 52626-52628. 
aggregata, 52454. 
brachypoda, 524538. 
brevipaniculata, 52336. 
Berry, Andes, Rubus glaucus, 52717. 
527383, 52734. 
Beta vulgaris, 52836, 52837. 
Blackberry, Rubus spp., 52773, 52816. 
Bombazx insigne, 52748. 
Bor, Ziziphus mauritiana, 52417. 
Boree, Acacia pendula, 52800. 
Brassica oleracea botrytis, 52602. 
Brownea grandiceps, 52308. 
Buddleia davidii, 52675. 
variabilis. See B. davidii. 
Bullock’s-heart. See Custard-apple. 
Bunchosia armeniaca, 52715. 
Byrsonima crassifolia, 52530. 


Caesalpinia pectinata, 52587. 
tinctoria. See C. pectinata. 

Caldclwia paniculata, 52588. 

Callitris whytei, 52807. 

Calophyllum inophyllum, 52595. 

Canarium rufum, 52399. 

Canavali obtusifolium, 52400. 

Capulin, Prunus serotina, 52579, 52720. 
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Caragana sp., 52700. 

arborescens, 52451, 52690, 52691. 
cuneifolia, 52692. 

boisi, 52452, 52629. 

frutex, 52693-52695. 

grandiflora, 52696. 

microphylla, 52697. 

pygmaea, 52698. 

sibirica, 52699. 

Carica spp., 52809, 52574, 52716, 52721. 
papaya, 52620, 52810. 

Cashew, Anacardium 

52581, 52582. 

Cassia eremophila, 52353. 
grandis, 52401. 
nodosa, 52797. 
occidentalis, 52599. 

Castanea diversifolia, 52387, 52436. 

Castanopsis argentea, 525338. 

Cauliflower, Brassica oleracea botrytis, 

52602. 
Chamburo, Carica sp., 52716. 
Chaulmoogra tree, Taraktogenos kur- 
eti, 52808. 

Chayota edulis, 52467, 52804. 

Chayote, Chayota edulis, 52467, 52804. 

Chenopodium bonus-henricus, 52789. 

Cherimoya, Annona cherimola, 52375. 

Cherry, flowering, Prunus serrulata, 

52663. | 
Chivo, 
52610. 
Chipilin, Crotalaria striata, 52531. 
Cholin, Delostoma roseum, 52608, 
52609. 
Ciruela verde, Bunchosia armeniaca, 
52715. 

Citrus decumana. -. See C. grandis. 
grandis, 52388, 52389. 
sinensis, 52799. 

Clematis buchaniana, 52676. 
montana rubens, 52630. 
tangutica, 52631. 

obtusiuscula, 52337. 
Clover, cluster, Trifolium glomeratum, 
52356. 
red, Trifolium pratense, 52601. 
subterranean, Trifolium  subter- 
raneum, 52335. 

Cochlospermum hibiscoides. 

imilianea vitifolia. 

Coconut, Cocos nucifera, 52854. 

Cocos nucifera, 52854. 

Coigiie, Nothofagus dombeyi, 52592. 


occidentale, 
“ 


Duranta_ triacantha, 52575, 


See Maz- 
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Colocasia esculenta, 52332. 
Corn, Zea mays: 
Maiz negro, 52616. 
amarillo, 52719. 
Morocho blanco, 52718. 
Cornus walteri, 52702. 
Corylus avellana, 52354, 52355. 
Corypha umbraculifera, 52802. 
Cotoneaster spp., 52632-52639. 
dammeri radicans, 52677. 
Cotton, Gossypium sp., 52438. 
Gossypium barbadense: 
Ashmouni, 52812. 
Assili, 52813. 
Sakel, 52814. . 
Zagora, 52815. 
tree, Bombaz insigne, 52748. 
Gossypium arboreum, 52384. 
Coyo, Persea schiedeana, 52787. 
Crab apple, Malus sikkimensis, 52684. 
Crataegus azarolus, 52362. 
crenulata. See Pyracantha crenu- 
lata. 
Crotalaria striata, 525381. 
Cuperi algaroba, Prosopis sp., 52505. 
Currant, Ribes spp., 52707-52711. 
Currebau-sevil, Piptadenia cebil, 52504. 


Custard-apple, Annona _ reticulata, 

52745. 

Cyamopsis psoraloides. See C. tetra- 
gonoloba. 


tetragonoloba; 52785, 52786. 
Cycas sp., 52402. 
Cyphomandra betacea, 52740. 
Cypress, Milanji, Callitris  whytei, 
52807. 


Datura sp., 52798. 
inmnoxia, 52584, 52585. 
metel, 52330, 52422-52424. 
sanguinea, 52607, 52735. 
stramonium, 52790-52792. 
Davidsonia pruriens, 52352. 
Delostoma roseum, 52608, 52609. 
Deutzia spp., 52455, 52641, 52642. 
discolor, 52678. 
schneideriana laxifiora, 52640. 
Digitaria exilis, 52736. 
Dioscorea alata, 52507. 
Diospyros ebenaster, 52377. 
lotus, 52796, 52850. 
mollis, 52510. 
Dolichos lablab, 52363. 
Duranta triacantha, 52575, 52610. 


um violaceum, 52857. 
carpus sp., 52403. 


>» is, 52437. 
ly v4 $s arenarius, 52794. 
ri 2g 0 m wrightii subscaposum, 


52509. 
3 ueryphia cordifolia, 52589. 
fugenia unifiora, 52569. 
Buphorbia sp., 52398. 
Buterpe sp., 52331. 
agus dombeyi. See Nothofagus dom- 
sobeyi. 
 obliqua. See Nothofagus obliqua. 
procera. See Nothofagus procera. 
Ficus spp., 52404-52410. 
 earica, 52598. 
age: glomerata, 52496. 
Fig. See Ficus spp. 
Filbert, Corylus avellana: ra 
_ Précoce de Frauendorf, 52354. 
+ Princesse royale, 52355. > 
Fir. See Abies spp. 
Flacourtia indica, 52411. 
__ramontchi. See F. indica. 
ux. See Linum spp. 
lindersia maculosa, 52798. 
or morado, Hchium violaceum, 52357. 
rsythia sp., 52643. 
garia spp., 52758-52762. 
__ chiloensia, 52576, 52781. 
~ daltoniana, 52679. 
i iceehaiy, 52756. 
 nilgerrensis, 52680. 
- vesca, 52757. 


eijera parvifiora, 52801. 

Genip, Melicocca bijuga, 52841. 
Glycine hispida. See Soja maz. 
tood sing Henry, Chenopodium bonus- 
we nricus, 52789. 

0 aces Ribes cynosbati, 52706. 
Gossypium Sp., 52438. 

 @rboreum, 52384. 

barbadense, 52812-52815. 

rass, beard, Andropogon minarum, 
SS 52741. 

 fundi, Digitaria evilis, 52736. 
lyme, Elymus arenarius, 52794. 
mission, Pennisetum setosum, 
$2743. 

molasses, Melinis stinsitifiora, 
i 52742. 
plume, 
_ timothy, Phleum pratense, 
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Miscanthus condensatus, 


52666. 
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Guar, Cyamopsis tetragonoloba, 52785, 
52786. 


Hawthorn, Crataegus azarolus, 52362. 


Hemerocallis fulwa, 52795. 


Holcus halepensis X sorghum, 52338. 
sorghum, 52425, 52426, 52606. 
Hordeum distichon palmella, 52618, 
52823-52825, 52838, 52839. 


vulgare pallidum, 52517-52519, 
52840. 

Hydnocarpus anthelminthica, 52465, 
52468. 


castanea, 52514. 
Hydrangea sp., 52703. 


Ilex fargesti, 52644. 

Inga laurina, 52511. 

Ipomoea carnea, 52493. 
horsfalliae, 52749. 

Irvingia malayana, 52494. 


Juglans spp., 52611, 52682, 52683. ° 
intermedia vilmoreana, 52681. 

Juniper, Juniperus thurifera, 52378. 

Juniperus thurifera, 52378. 


Kennedia rubicunda, 52367. 
Keurboom, Virgilia capensis, 52376. 


Lagerstroemia spp., 52512, 52750, 

Landolphia kirkii, 52583. 

Laurel, Alexandrian, 
inophyllum, 52595. 


Calophyllum 


Chilean, Laurelia sempervirens, 
52590, 

Laurelia aromatica. See L. semper- 
virens. 


sempervirens, 52590. 
Lavandula spica, 52645, 52646. 


Lavender, Lavandula spi@a, 52645, 
52646. 
Leopard tree, Flindersia maculosa, 
52798. 


Lilac, Syringa chinensis, 52713. 
Linum spp., 527838, 52784. 
africanum, 52776. 
alpinum, 52358. 
austriacum, 52380. 
corymbiferum, 52777. 
flavum, 52369, 52381. 
grandifiorum, 52359, 52370, 52778. 
monogynum, 52364, 52371. 
muelleri, 52360. 
nervosum, 52779. 
pallescens, 52780. 
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Linum perenne, 52372. 
tenuifolium, 523738. 
usitatissimum, 52361, 52365, 52366, 


52374, 52382, 52774, 52781, 52782, 


52826, 52827. 
Litchi chinensis, 52701. 
Livistona sp., 52466. 
Lomatia obliqua. 

obliqua, 
Lonicera sp., 52704. 
Lowberry, Rubus sp., 52816. 
Lumbang, Aleurites moluccana, 52449, 
52755. . 
Lupine, white, Lupimus albus, 52752. 
yellow, Lupinus luteus, 52753. 
Lupinus albus, 52752. 
luteus, 52753. 
Lychee, Litchi chinensis, 52701. 
Lycopersicon esculentum, 52334, 52577. 


See Tricondylus 


Mafurra, Trichilia emetica, 52811. 

Maikrabao, Hydnocarpus anthelmin- 
thica, 52465, 52468. 

Mai khai, Huphorbia sp., 52398. 

Mai padou, Pterocarpus macrocarpus, 
52390. 

Malus laosensis, 52341. 
sikkimensis, 52684. 
sylvestris, 52392, 52647, 

Mangifera indica, 52668. 

Mango, Pirie, Mangifera indica, 52668. 

Mangrove, white, Avicennia officinalis, 

52754. 

Mazimilianea vitifolia, 52412. 

Maiten, Maytenus boaria, 52591. 

Maytenus boaria, 52591. 

Medicago sativa, 52612. 

Melicocca bijuga, 52841. 

Melinis minutiflora, 52742. 

Mimusops sp., 52413. 

Mirabel, Prunus cerasifera myrobalana, 

52580, 52615. 

Miscanthus condensatus, 52383. 

Mock orange, Philadelphus spp: 
Chinese, Philadelphus sericanthus, 

52457. 
common, Philadelphus grandifio- 
rus, 52456. - 
hybrid, Philadelphus 
52649-52657. 
Avalanche, 52649. 
Bannierii, 52650. 
Bouquet blanc, 52651. 
Boule d’Argent, 52652. 


52667. 


lemoinei, 
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Mock orange—Continued. a 
hybrid—Continued. eas 
Candelabra, 52653. 
Erectus, 52654. 
Manteau d’Hermine, 52655. 4 
Mont Blanc, 52656. | 4 
Oeil de pourpre, 52657. | 
Momordica cochinchinensis, 52497. ) 
Mora de Castilla, Rubus glaucus, 
52717, 52733, 52734. 
Morning-glory. See Ipomoea spp. 
Mucuna sp., 52414. 
Muermo, Hucryphia cordifolia, 52589. 
Musq@ sp., 52571. 
Myall, Acacia pendula, 52800. 


Nance, Byrsonima crassifolia, 52530. 
Nephelium litchi. See Litehi chinen- 
Sis. 
Nothofagus dombeyi, 52592. 
obliqua, 52593. 
procera, 52594. 


Oak. See Quercus spp. 
Oats, Avena sativa, 52515, 52516, 
52818-52822, 52835. 
Onion, Allium cepa, 52311. 
Welsh, Allium fistulosum, 52312-_ 
52314. 
Orange, Jaffa, Citrus sinensis, 52799. 
Oryza sativa, 52489, 52751. 
Osmanthus delavayi, 52685. 


Paeonia lutea, 52648. 
Palm, assahy, Euterpe sp., 52331. 
fan, Livistona sp., 52466. 

talipot, 
52802. . 
Papaya, Carica papaya, 52620, 52810. 
Parinari sp., 52415. — 
curtellaefolium, 52808. 


Corypha umbraculifera, 


Pea, garden, Pisum sativum, 652805, q 
52828, 52829. ; 
Peach, Amygdalus persica, 52339 
52340. 

Peanut, Arachis hypogaea, 52348 
52344. 
Pear. See Pyrus spp. 

Pea tree, Siberian, Caragana 


52451, 52690-52692. 
Pennisetum setosum, 527438. 
Peony, Paeonia lutea, 52648. 
Pepper, Piper sp., 52572. 


Deckiatoona: 52787. 

ec s lunatus, 52775. — 
lelphus grandifiorus, 52456. 
ss moinei, 52649-52657. 

t ericanthus, 52457. 

hy vi fe sia magellanica, 52596, 

ileum pratense, 52666. 

“A lostachys flexuosa, 52686. 
icea jezoensis, 52658. 

_ schrenkiana, 52659. 

Pine, Pinus canariensis, 52817. 
Pine pple, Ananas sativus, 52492. 
Pinus canariensis, 52817. 

Piper sp., 52572. 

Piptadenia cebil, 52504. 

ote m sativum, 52805, 52828, 52829. 
>} , Eugenia uniflora, 52569. 


_ robalana, 52580, 52615. 
2oplar. See Populus spp. 
é euphratica, 52368. 
 ~rasumowskiana, 52705. 
Potato, Solanum tuberosum: 
_ Bravo, 52845. 
_ Calvache, 52722. 
(Colombia), 52315-52317. 
Dominga, 52723. 
_ Higenheimer, 52846. 
Groningen Kron, 52847. 
- Huagrasinga, 52724. 
- Inglesa, 52725. 

Leona, 52726. 
; Pazmina, 52727. 
' Manzana, 52728. 
_ (Netherlands), 52520-52522. 
_ Papa criolla, 52316, 52317. 
Roode Star, 52848. 
2 Tabla, ozico. 
- Yungara, 52730. 

posopis sp., 52505. 
Tunus armeniaca, 52578, 52739. 
‘ “cerasifera myrobalana, 
_ 52615. 


> ana. 
: persica. 
_ serotina, 52579, 52614, 52720. 
_ serrulata, 52663. 

e ocarpus macrocarpus, 52390. 
-ummelo. Citrus grandis: 

_ Ban Kun Non, 52388. 

_ Nakon Chaisri, 52388. 

_ Thong Dee, 52389. 
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Dy 1m, “Mirabel, Prunus cerasifera my- 


lus alba subintegerrima, 52605. 


52580, 
 davidiana, See Amygdalus davidi- 


See Amygdalus persica. 
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Pyracantha crenulata, 52687. 
Pyrus spp., 52461-52464, 52688. 
communis, 52782. 
X lindleyi, 52567. 
malus. See Malus sylvestris. 
pashia, 52342. 
sikkimensis. 
mensis. 
trilobata. See Sorbus trilobata. 
ussuriensis, 52568, 52851. 


See Malus  sikki- 


Quercus spp., 52442, 52448. 
fenestrata, 52444. 
ilexz, 52506. 
junghuhnii, 52440, 52441. 
kerrit, 52447. 
lindleyand, 52393, 52394. 
polystachya, 52395, 52443. 
sootepensis, 52396. 
thomsoni, 52397, 52445, 52446. 
truneata, 52391. 


Radal, Tricondylus obliqua, 52597. 
Radish, Raphanus sativus, 52508. 
Ramontchi, Flacourtia indica, 52411. 
Raphanus sativus, 52508. 
Raspberry, European, Rubus idaeus: 
Abundance, 52763. 
Baumforth, 52764. 
Bountiful, 52765. 
Devon, 52766. 
Hornet, 52767. 
Lloyd George Perpetual, 52853. 
Magnum Bonum, 52768. 
Merveille de Rouge, 52769. 
Norwich Wonder, 52770. 
October Red, 52771. 
Park Lane, 52490. 
Perfection, 52852. 
Pyne’s Royal, 52491. 
Semper Fidelis, 52772. 
Rauli, Nothofagus procera, 52594. 
Regenerador, Agati grandiflora, 52307. 
Rhododendron chartophyllum, 52460. 
racemosum, 526038, 52621. 
Ribes cynosbati, 52706. 
longeracemosum, 52707. 
petraeum, 52708. 
caucasicum, 52709. 
ussuriense, 52710. 
vilmorini, 52711. 
Rice, Oryza sativa, 52439, 52751. 
Roble, Nothofagus obliqua, 52593. 
Rosa beggeriana, 52458. 
Rose, Rosa beggeriana, 52458. 
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Rubus spp., 52660, 52661, 52773, 52816. 
glaucus, 52717, 52788, 52734. 
idaeus, 52490, 52491, 52768-52772, 

52852,. 52853. 


Saccharum officinarum, 52350, 52351, 
52427-52485, 52469-52489, 52535- 
53545, 52664, 52665. 

Sapote, black, Diospyros ebenaster, 
52377. 

Sechium edule. See Chayota edulis. 

Sesbania grandiflora. See Agati 
grandiflora. 

Shallot, Allium ascalonicum, 52310. 

Sindora sp., 52518. 

Soja maz, 52345-52349. 

Solanum mammosum, 52385. 

tuberosum, 52315-52317, 52520- 

52522, 52722-52730, 52845-52848. 
Sorbus trilobata, 52600. 

Sorghum, Holcus halepensis X sorghum, 


52338. E 
Holeus sorghum, 52425, 52426, 
52606. 
Sorghum vulgare. See Holcus sor- 
ghum. 


Spelt, Triticum spelta: 

Abdessalem, 52546. 
Ali ben Maklouf, 52550. 
Bhamoud, 52547, 52548. 
El Harcha, 52549. 
Lebbaga, 52551. 
Masraf, 52552. 
Spiraea myrtilloides, 52459, 52712. 
Spirea, Spiraea myrtilloides, 82459, 
52112. 

Spruce. See Picea spp. . 

Stachys sieboldi, 52306, 52379. 

Sterculia sp., 52416. 

Strawberry, Fragaria spp.: 
Chilean, Ambato, 52576, 52781. 
garden, International, 52758. 

King George V., 52759. 

La Perle, 52760. 

Maincrop, 52761. 

White Perpetual, 52762. 
hautbois, Royal, 52756. 
Himalayan, 52679. 

Nilghiri, 52680. 
wood, Red Alpine, 52757. 

Sugar cane, Saccharum officinarum : 
Christal, 52427. 

D-74, 52428-52430. 
Demerara 109, 52351. 
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| Tamarix aphylla, 525384. r 


Sugar cane—Continued. ae 
Demerara 433, 52350. 
Florida Green, 52431. 
H 10.028, 52538. 

H 11.027, 52469. 

H 11.050, 52470. 

H 15, 52471: 

H 144, 52472. 

H 219, 52473. 

H 289, 52474. 

H 598, 52475. 

H 1804, 52540. he 
H 1418, 52476, 52541. 
H 1419, 52542. 

H. 4121, 52478, 525438. 
H 4124, 52479, 52535. 
H 6047, 52480. 

H 6112, 52481. 

H 6118, 52482. 

H 6241, 52483, 52536. 
H 6142, 52484. 

H 6286, 52485. 

H 6296, 52486, 525387. 
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H 9029, 52544. 
H 9050, 52487. 
H 9092, 52488, 52545. 
H 9176, 52489.. 4 
J 213, 52664. | 


Java 51, 52539. 
Kassoer, 52665. 
_Kavangire, 52433. 
P. R. 260, 52434. ; 
P. R. 292, 52435. ri 
Syringa chinensis, 52718. 5 
I 


Tacsona tripartiia, 52613. -q 
Taiwania cryptomerioides, 52570. 


articulata. See T. aphylla. 

Tara, Caesalpinia pectinata, 52587. 
Taraktogenos kurzti, 52808. 
Taro, Colocasia esculenta, 52332. 
Telfairia pedata, 52450. 
Thespesia lampas, 52386. 
Tiaca, Caldcluvia paniculata, 52588. 
Timothy, Phleum pratense, 52666. 
Tique, Aextoxicon punctatum, 52586. — 
Tocte, Juglans sp., 52611. j 
Tomato, Lycopersicon  esculentwu o 

52334, 52577. ¥ 
Tree-tomato, Cyphomandra betacea, 

52740. 
Triaca, Caldcluvia paniculata, 52588. — 
Trichilia emetica, 52811. 
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ondylus obliqua, 52597. 

lium glomeratum, 52356. 
pratense, 52601. ; 
subterraneum, 52335. 

iticum aestivum, 52318-52327, 
52498-52502, 52523-52529, 52553- 
_-§2565, 52737, 52738, 52830, 52842- 
 spelta, 52546-52552. 

- turgidwm, 52328, 52329, 52503. 
vulgare. See T. aestivum. 


ndetermined, 52418-52421, 52573, 


ee 
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iburnum sp., 52714. 

_ sieboldii, 52689. 

icia faba, 52744, 52831-52834. ; 

irgilia capensis, 52376. 

falnut. See Juglans spp. 

fattle, Acacia spp., 52333, 52800.” 

fheat, Triticum aestivum: 

- e@ommon, Addens, 52523. 

Bahtane, 52553. 

Baroudi, 52554. 

Benefactor, 52318. 

Blé de Chine No. 1, 52787. 

Blé de Chine No. 2, 52738. 

Essex Conqueror, 52319. 

Diekhuis I, 52524. 

El Moumena, 52555. 

Ferek, 52556. 

Hard Federation Selections, 
52557-52565. 

Iduma Red, 52320. 

Imperiaal, 52842. 
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Wheat, Triticum aestivum—Continued. 
common Japhet zomertarwe, 52830, 
52848. 
Improved Double Stand-Up 
White, 52321. 
John Bull, 52322. 
Little Joss, 52323. 
Marshal Foch, 52324. 
Millioen, 52844. 
Millioen III, 52525. 
Pantso, 52526. 
Reselected Victor White, 
52325. 
Snowdrop White, 52326. 
White Marvel, 52327. 
Wieb, 52527. 
W. & BE. P., 52528. 
W. & OW. D. 14, 52529. 
Yeoman C., 52498. 
Yeoman F., 52499. 
Yeoman H., 52500. 
Yeoman §&., 52501. 
Yeoman Y., 52502. 
poulard, Triticum turgidum: 
Early Red Cone, 52329. 
Hati, 52503. 
Percival’s Red Cone, 52328. 
Widdringtonia whytei. See Callitris 
whytei. 
Wilga, Geijera parviflora, 52801. 


Xanthosoma sp., 52532. 


Yam, Dioscorea alata, 52507. 
Yautia, Xanthosoma sp., 52532. 


Zea mays, 52616, 52718, 52719. 
Ziziphus mauritiana, 52417. 
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Fic. 1—Map of Burma, Assam, and Siam, showing the route followed by J. F. Rock in 
his successful hunt for the true chaulmoogra tree, which yields the oil now considered 
a specific for leprosy. A large part of the country explored was practically unknown 
botanically. The first authentic photographs ever made of the true chaulmoogra tree 
and its relatives, which Mr. Rock succeeded in obtaining, have served to clear up the 
confusion existing as to the source of this exceedingly important product. 
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INVENTORY OF SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED BY 

THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN SEED AND PLANT INTRO- 

— DUCTION DURING THE PERIOD FROM APRIL 1 TO 
JUNE 30, 1921 (NO. 67; NOS. 52855 TO 53895). 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


This sixty-seventh inventory contains a part of the plant collections 
made by our Agricultural Explorer Wilson Popenoe in the high- 
- Jands of Ecuador. These collections represent real exploration work 
of a strenuous and dangerous character in a country through which 
no one travels easily and in the remote regions of which most trying 
hardships—poor food, almost impassable roads, and malaria—are 
constant companions of the explorer. To penetrate into these 
regions, to bring out collections of living plants, and to land them 
successfully in the United States is a feat which deserves special 
- mention, for it must not be forgotten that in some portions of this 
tropical country the hardships of travel have changed very little 
since the days when Robert Spruce visited them in search of the 
cinchona tree. 

The collection consists of 47 species of plants carefully selected 
from the hundreds of curious and interesting species which compose 
the flora of Ecuador. Because of Mr. Popenoe’s wide acquaintance 
with the horticultural plants in America, particularly those suited 
to the warmer parts of it, these should have a special interest to 
the experimenters who will read these descriptions. Owing to the 
difficulty of identifying Ecuadorian plants. many of the species here 
_ deseribed are not yet botanically classified further than as to their 
genera. The collections are numbered S. P. I. 53177 to 53217, 53485, 
and 53754 to 53758. 

__ Among the more interesting plants from Ecuador are the Chota 
Valley avocados (Nos. 53182 to 53185 and 53895), which belong to 
the Mexican race but are unusually large and of excellent quality. 
These provide a strain of this hardy Mexican race which hitherto 
has not been tried in this country. 

_ The discovery of the presence of the potato disease, Phytoph- 
thora infestans, in this the very home of the cultivated potato. which 
fact has been abundantly established by Professor Pachano, removes 
the mystery of the origin of this disease, which has puzzled patholo- 
gists for many years. Differences in the susceptibility of the dif- 
arent sorts were observed, but no resistant strains appear to be 
known there, although excellent varieties were secured and intro- 
duced (Nos. 53187 to 53197). 

_ The Ecuadorian walnut, Juglans sp. (No. 53198), called there 

tocte, appears to be a valuable nut and forest tree. 


~~ 


1 


/ 


2 SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED. 


A true sweet corn (No. 53217) from 7,000 feet altitude may 
indicate to the plant breeder the origin of the sweet corns of our 


gardens and may be useful in producing a variety for our own 
warmer regions. 


Two promising new species of Rubus of good quality (2. roseus, — 
No. 53218, and &. adenotrichos, No. 53219); a beautiful Andean 
barberry, Lerberis quinduensis (No. 58177); the hard-shelled pas- | 
sion fruit, Passiflora maliformis (No. 53180), of promise for Cali- — 


fornia; the quiqui, Osteomeles obtusifolia (No. 58485), a new tropical 
hawthornlike shrub which has been used as a stock for the apple in 
Ecuador; and the higacho, Cavtca chrysopetala (No. 53754), which 
resembles the mountain papaya, Carica candamarcensis, but is spe- 
cifically distinct and may contribute material for the breeding prob- 
lem of producing a small sweet-fruited papaya which can be shipped 
like.a tomato or an avocado; are some of the plants which Mr. 
Popenoe found and introduced. 

While Mr. Popenoe was carrying out a difficult piece of explora- 
tion work in Ecuador, Joseph F. Rock, our newly appointed agri- 
cultural explorer, was searching for the source of chaulmoogra oil 
in Siam and Burma. This oil, or rather the ethyl esters of its con- 
stituent chaulmoogric acid, which were originally discovered and 
described by Dr. Frederick B, Power, has come into great promi- 
nence as a cure for leprosy through the researches of Doctor Dean 
and his collaborators in Honolulu. The source of the oil, which 
comes into commerce through Burma, was quite obscure when 
Mr. Rock first took up the study of these trees and was commissioned 


as an agricultural explorer to investigate the whole subject; no — 


photographs had ever been made of them. He spent several months 
in the jungles of Siam and Burma and went through experiences 
quite as thrilling and dangerous as any to which explorers in tropical 
countries are liable, including a unique one with a man-eating tiger. 
In the course of his explorations (fig. 1) he traversed the northern 
mountainous part of Siam, bordering on Burma, which had not previ- 
ously been visited by botanists. Not only has he in large measure 


solved the problem of the source of chaulmoogra oil, but he obtained 


seeds of the true chaulmoogra tree (Zaraktogenos kurz, No. 53844) 
and of the more important allied trees, including Hydnocarpus 
wightiana (No. 52859) and also H. castanea and H, anthelminthica 
(recorded in Inventory No. 66 under Nos. 52514 and 52465),-as well 
as the false chaulmoogra tree, Gynocardia odorata (No. 53121), 
which for years was erroneously supposed to be the source of chaul- 
moogra oil. Though Mr. Rock’s main quest was the chaulmoogra 
trees—which quest he has described in Department Bulletin No. 1057, 
entitled “The Chaulmoogra Tree and Some Related Species,” and in 


the National Geographic Magazine for March, 1922—he nevertheless 


obtained seeds of other trees and plants of great interest to those 
whose climatic surroundings will permit their cultivation. 
The success of the bor (Ziziphus mauritiana) on the calcareous 


soils of southern Florida makes those who are already interested in — 
this new fruit anxious to compare with the plants sent in from — 


Mauritius Rock’s variety (No. 52858) from the upper Chindwin 
River of Burma. 
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_ Plant breeders who are trying to produce larger and finer fruited 

_ yarieties of blackberries and raspberries can not fail to be interested 

in the strains of the Hawaiian species of Rubus (2. macraei, Nos. 
- §8480 to 53482, 53625, 53759, 53760, and 53847). ‘The problem will 
be to find a suitable moist, cool, but not too cold, climate in which to 
oa both these Hawaiian and Mr. Popenoe’s Ecuadorian species of 
Rubus. 

The brilliant-berried Vacciniwm meyenianum (No. 538488), from 
the volcano of Kilauea, and the showy white-flowered Fagraea auri- 
culata (No. 53483), as well as the forest tree Sterculia macrophylla 
(No. 53484), which Mr. Rock introduced, will, it is hoped, find places 
jn this country. 

An unusual number of valuable species has been presented to the 
department by foreign institutions and by interested foreign ama- 
teurs, to whose generosity we have always been indebted in the past. 

The Hon. Vicary Gibbs, of Herts, England, has sent us 21 varieties 
of the beautiful aster (Aster novi-belgi, Nos. 53009 to 53029), some 
of which are sure to beautify the dooryards of this country. 

Victor O. Fletcher, of Hobart, Tasmania, has sent four new grasses 
_ (Nos. 53115 to 53118) that are proving valuable for forage on the 
dry hills of Tasmania, where the rainfall totals only 14 inches 
annually. 

Sir David Prain, director of the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew, 
has favored us with 19 new or rare species of Rubus (Nos. 52939 to 
- §2951 and Nos. 53535 to 53540) and a very unusual collection of 
_ Berberis, Lonicera, Clematis, Rosa, Viburnum, and Cotoneaster (Nos. 
53627 to 53752). 

Consul Cavin, of Tananarive, Madagascar, presents a remarkable 
_ collection of the coffee species now recognized by botanists as distinct 
- (Nos. 53454 to 53462). 

- Consul Goding, of Guayaquil, sends in a salmon-pink shaddock, 
or grapefruit (No. 53611). 

Through the kindness of Messrs. Kenoyer and Dudgeon, of Ewing 
_ Christian College ‘at Allahabad, India, we have come into possession 
4 of a remarkable collection of Indian tree and shrub seeds (Nos. 
_ 53563 to 53590). This includes Bauhinia vahlic (No. 53567), which 
_ they say is put to more uses than almost any other forest plant ex- 
_ cept the bamboo. It is a gigantic climber with white flowers turn- 

ing to cream color and large flat leaves which are sewed together 

_ to make plates, cups, and even rough tablecloths, umbrellas, cloaks, 
& and rain capes. It has grown well in southern Florida in Charles 
_ T. Simpson’s hammock. The collection also contains Boswellia 
serrata (No. 53569), the source of Indian olibanum, used as an in- 

gredient in incense; Diospyros tupru (Nos. 53572 and 53573), a 
5 Bopica! persimmon tree as yet not cultivated in India; nine flower- 
ing trees of promise for Florida (Nos. 53574 to 53582) ; two stately 
trees (Sterculia urens, No. 53588, and Terminalia tomentosa, No. 
53589) suitable for street use; a variety of purple-stemmed wheat 
_ from the Ganges Valley (No. 53590); and a species of jujube 
(Ziziphus xylopyrus, No. 53593), the charred fruits of which make 
_ a black dye for leather. 
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John McLaren, superintendent of Golden Gate Park, San Fran- 
cisco, has contributed a new ornamental Chilean shrub with small 
ne fruits possessing a raspberry flavor, Hugenia lwma. (No. 
53591). : 

Benito Carrasco has sent in a plant for covering bare arid soils, 
which produces ivory-white berries with a pineapple flavor, Salpi- 
chroa rhomboidea (No. 58608). 

Friends of P. H. Rolfs will watch with interest the growth of two 
new grasses from Minas Geraes, Brazil (Awvonopus sp., No. 52917, 
and Brachiaria plantaginea, No. 52918) ; the former, he finds, covers 
the ground there more densely than does the best St. Augustine 
grass, being very persistent and crowding out everything else. 

Before he was wounded and obliged to return to America, the 
noted naturalist, George K. Cherrie, of the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, sent in some seeds of a remarkable 
blackberry (iwbus sp., No. 58545) which he discovered on the Zamora 
River in Ecuador at an altitude of 5,500 feet. Of it he remarks, 
“I do not believe I have ever seen such tremendous clusters of berries. 
The latter are large and to me very fine flavored.” 

P. J. Wester, to whom we are indebted for many Philippine plants, 
presents in this inventory a new and practically seedless variety of 
the mabolo, a tropical persimmon (Diospyros discolor, No. 53555), 
which is sweeter, more juicy, and of better flavor than the ordinary 
sort and ought to be distributed throughout the Tropics. 3 

Doctor Proschowsky, of Nice, France, whom few correspondents 
have equaled in generosity, has added to his gifts the wild apple 
from the high plateau of Indo China (Aalus laosensis, No. 52900), 
Since this grows into a large tree and produces fruit similar in 
shape, color, and flavor to certain cider pears of Normandy, but grows 
wild in the dense forests of Indo China, it may possibly prove val- 
uable either as a stock or in the creation of an apple which can be 
grown in southern latitudes. The wild apple (dlalus dowmeri, No. 
53008), which Mr. Miéville, of the Agricultural Station at Chieng 
Khuang, sent in from Laos, Indo China, may prove similarly useful. 

P. C. Standley, of the National Museum, has recently described a 
tropical persimmon (Diospyros conzattii, No. 53176), which produces 
fruit superior, in his opinion, to that of D. ebenaster, and resembles 
somewhat the delicious sapodilla. It may prove suitable for culti- 
vation in parts of Florida, Hawaii, and Porto Rico. 

The spiny palms of the genus Acrocomia have proved to be very 
rapid growers in southern Florida, some of them equaling the coco- 
nut in this respect when planted on pinelands. In view of its abil- 
ity to withstand severe drought, its hardiness, and the value of its 
kernels, the macauba palm (Acrocomia sclerocarpa, No. 53487), 
which Thomas R. Gwynn has sent in from Paraguay, would appear 
to be a most desirable introduction. 

The fundi grass of Nigeria (Digitaria ewilis, No. 53486) Professor 
Piper reports has proved remarkably promising for forage in the 
Southern States. 

The apricot of Harput, Syria (No. 52914), which grows to be as 
large as a peach and possesses a remarkable flavor, deserves to be 
tried in California. 
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e rapid-growing timber tree of China (Catalpa bungei, No. 
908), which Frank N. Meyer reported as growing to 100 feet in 
ight and 15 feet in diameter and furnishing a light, strong, dura- 
e, and nonwarping timber resembling walnut, has shown itself at 
me in Maryland and deserves to be widely tried in those regions 
nere the chestnut blight has destroyed the American chestnut trees. 
Dendrocalamus strictus (No. 53610), the forest bamboo of India, 
hich grows to a height of 100 feet and, unlike most other ‘species, 
oduces seeds in abundance, deserves to be widely grown through- 
it the regions warm erough for its culture. 

Hydrangea petiolaris (No. 52937) is a remarkable deciduous 
imber which is ideal for covering the trunks of old dead trees and 
serviceable—hke the Japanese ivy—for screening rock and brick 


The palangi (Brassica rugosa, No. 53542), an early cold-weather 
yp growing in the hills of the central, eastern, and western Hima- 
yas and cultivated in Nepal, may be worthy of special study. The 
aves of its loose head are plucked and eaten as fast as they develop, 
id an oil is extracted from its seeds. Has any plant breeder worked 
ith this species? 

As illustrating a new reason for introducing foreign plants, special 
fention might be called to the collections of grasses, barberries, 
umes, borages, etc., which have been received from Sweden, Den- 
ark, and Holland for the use of the pathologists of the department 
ho are engaged in studying the great problem of controlling the 
sts of cereals. These rusts have stages in which they inhabit as 
condary hosts a variety of plants, notably the barberries. 

The botanical determinations of seeds introduced have been made 
id the nomenclature determined by H. C. Skeels, and the descrip- 
ve and botanical notes have been arranged by G. P. Van Eseltine, 
io has had general supervision of this inventory. Miss Patty 
ewbold has assisted in the compilation of descriptive notes. 

. Davin Farrow, 

My Agricultural Explorer in Charge. 
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52855 to 52858. | 


From Burma, India. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received April 4, 1921. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. : 


52855. CANAVALI sp. Fabacez. ; 


“ Tayok Pedalet. Native to Upper Burma. This bean is extensively 
cultivated in Mandalay and is considered to contain a higher percentage 
of nitrogen than any other bean found in India or Burma.” ‘ 


52856. Hipiscus sp. Malvacee. 


“ Maha ka. A Siamese plant from the forests near Lampang, northern 
Siam. A beautiful large-flowered scandent bush. Tubers of this plant 
were sent from Chiengmai. - 


52857. PHASEOLUS CALCARATUS Roxb. Fabacesze. Rice bean, 


“San to hai. A bean indigenous to Upper Burma and cultivated in 
Mandalay. The beans are eaten with rice when mature. Collected 
February 3, 1921.” ’ 


52858. ZizIpHUS MAURITIANA Lam. Rbamnacezr. Bor, 
(Z. jujuba Lam., not Mill.) 


“‘A shrub with small, red, Sweet-acid fruits the size of a large chorea 
from a wild plant found near Okma on the upper Chindwin River, 
Specimen No. 8438. Collected February 1, 1921.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46720. 


52859. HypnocarPus WIGHTIANA Blume. Flacourtiacez. 


From Calcutta, India. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received April 
15, 1921, " 


(Calcutta, India. March 8, 1921.) These seeds were found in old fruits 
under two trees about 30 feet high which were loaded with immature fruits. 
I examined a number of these seeds and found that they were still in good 
condition. They will require sandy soil. At present the oil from the seeds is 
used in Calcutta (School of Tropical Medicine) in the treatment of leprosy. ” 
(Rock. ) 


q 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51362. i 


. 
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52860. Prucepanum ostrutHium (L.) Koch. Apiacez. 


From Algiers, Algeria. Seeds presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received” 
April 5, 1921. 


A perennial herb native to the French Alps. The acid aromatic root is used 
in medicine, particularly in veterinary practice. It is utilized also for the 
preparation of some kinds of Swiss cheese. (Adapted from Mueller, Select 
Ezxtra-Tropical Plants, p. 366.) 


* 


2S ee | 


1 All introductions consist of seeds unless otherwise noted. 

It should be understood that the varietal names of fruits, vegetables, cereals, ark 
other plants used in this inventory are those under which the material was received 
when introduced by the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction; and, further, 
that the printing of such names here does not constitute their official publication and 
adoption in this country. As the different varieties are studied, their identity fully 
established, their entrance into the American trade forecast, and the use of varie 
names for them in American literature becomes necessary, the foreign varietal designations — 
appearing in this inventory will be subject to change with a view to bringing the forms 
of the names into harmony with recognized American codes of nomenclature. J 


a 
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: 
62861 and 52862. 


From San Jose, Costa Rica. Seeds presented by Sr. A. Tonduz. Received 
‘» April 11, 1921. 


Bo 


%; 52861. CANAVALI PLAGIOSPERMA Piper. Fabacez. 
¢ “From the gardens of Sra. Amparo de Zeledon, Puntarenas.” 
(Tonduz.) 


A species based on specimens grown from seeds received from Mauri- 
4 tius in 1913; also received from Nicaragua in 1917. The seed resembles 
the sword bean in appearance, but it has the short hilum of the jack bean. 


F 52862. VIGNA SINENSIS (Torner) Savi. Fabacerx. Cowpea. 
“From the gardens of Sra. Amparo de Zeledon, Puntarenas.” 
(Tonduz.) 


528638. Dioscorra TRANSVERSA R. Br. Dioscoreacee. 
| Queensland yam. 


From Brisbane, Queensland. Seeds presented by C. T. White, Government 
botanist. Received April 12, 1921. 


_ “A species common in coastal Queensland, where it produces small tubers 
of excellent quality.” (White.) 


_ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 1331. 


52864. Leycusrerta cnfiantheayl Wall. Caprifoliacez. 


From Beaverton, Oreg. Plants presented by Benjamin W. Gothard. Re- 
ceived April 15, 1921, 


— “One of the handsomest and most useful of ornamental shrubs for all sec- 

tions where the temperature does not fall much below zero. It is not subject 
to pests, is in bloom for months, and if cut down by severe frost it renews 
itself within a short time. Last winter, in sheltered situations, it endured 
zero temperature without injury. Here in Oregon it roots freely from hard- 
wood cuttings in open ground when put in during November or December.” 
_(Gothard.) 


% A Himalayan bush, 6 feet high, allied to our Viburnums. The pink flowers 
backed by red bracts are borne in dense sprays at the end of fresh wood shoots 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41558. 


“ 
=~ 


162865. Ficus macroruyiia Desf. Moracee. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, in charge, 
Department of Botany and Forestry. Received April 16, 1921. 


One of the best Australian avenue trees; it has proved of value in southern 
California. 


“The milky sap of this tree yields a very fair caoutchouc. The fiber of the 
root is of great durability.” (Maiden, Useful Native Plants of Australia, pp. 
225 and 623.) 


_ For previous introductions, see S. P. I. Nos. 3494 and 37140. 


62866. SoLranum quirornnse Lam. Solanacez. Naranjilla. 


From Guayaquil, Ecuador. Seeds presented by Dr. Frederic W. Goding, 
American consul general. Received April 19, 1921. 


For use in hybridizing experiments to secure disease resistance. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50607. 


ee reer 


52867. DioscorEA PENTAPHYLLA L. Dioscoreacee. Round yam. 

From Aulnay sous Bois, France. Tubers presented by Prof. R. de Noter, 
director, Ecole d’Acclimatation et de Recherches Agricoles. Received 
April 7, 1921. 


Variety hortorum. 


ys or 


——— 
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“Igname ronde de Chine (round yam of China). The tubers made the first — 
season, from plants grown from ‘eyes’ dug and replanted, weigh 13 kilograms | 
each ; the second year the tuber may weigh 4 to 5 kilograms. The plant requires 
light sandy clay or, better, calcareous, richly fertilized soil. The tubers are 
gathered at the first frost and stored in the cellar. Storage for two years does | 
not injure but improves the tubers. This yam is an excellent vegetable of 
delicate flavor and makes delicious fritters, cakes, and souffilés. The leaves, 
after the harvest, are used as cattle feed.” (De Noter.) : 


52868 and 52869. Cucumis sativus L. Cucurbitacex. 
Cucumber. 


From Erfurt, Germany. Purchased from Ernst Benary. Received April 
21, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Benary. 


Introduced for specialists of the department. 
52868. “Short green early.” 52869. “Short green Parisian.” 


52870 to 52889. 


From Christiania, Norway. Seeds presente] by Dr. N. Wille, director, 
Botanic Garden. Received April 1, 1921. 


Introduced for experimental work in cereal-rust control. 
52870. ACONITUM LYCOCTONUM L. Ranunculacee. Monkshood. 
A yellow-flowered ornamental yield'ng an alkaloid similar to aconitin. 
52871. AGROPYRON sp. Poaceer. Wheat-grass. 


Received as Triticunr sibiricum (=Agropyron sibiricum), but the 
seeds are unlike those of that species that have been received heretofore. 


52872. AIRA CAESPITOSA L. Poaceze. Hair-grass. 
This tufted perennial grass often forms excellent forage ‘n mountain 

meadows. 

52873. AIRA FLEXUOSA L. Poacese. Hair-grass. 


A very slender grass with delicate purplish inflorescences. 
52874. BERBERIS CHINENSIS Poir. Berberidacez. Barberry. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 36737. 
‘52875. BERBERIS CHINENSIS Poir. Berberidaces. Barberry. 


Received as Berberis spathulata, which is now considered to be the 
same as B. chinensis. 


52876. BERBERIS GUIMPELI Koch and Bouche. Berberidacez. Barberry. 
A hardy barberry, 4 to 6 feet tall, with handsome purplish fruits. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. 44525. 

52877. BERBERIS INTEGERRIMA Bunge. Berberidacesx. Barberry. 
A rather variable but attractive black-fruited species up to 6 feet tall. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49060. 

52878. X CoOLUTEA MEDIA Willd. Fabacex. Bladder senna. 


Ornamental shrub, 10 feet tall, with orange and reddish yellow flowers 
and gravish green foliage. 


52879. COLUTEA ORIENTALIS Mill. Fabacee. -eaeeaees senna. 


Flowering shrub similar to the preceding but of lower growth. 
Flowers during the summer. 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 33314. 

52880. ELYMUS ARENARIUS L. Poacer. Lyme-grass. 
A coarse perennial grass used for sand binding on the seacoast. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52795. 
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a 52881. Koerrrra aLprcora Gren. and Godr. Poacez. Grass. 
ay, A tufted low perennial grass from the high mountain slopes. 
_ Received as Koeleria australis, but the sample does not agree with 
that species. ; 
52882. MELICA NUTANS L. Poacer. Melic grass. 


A loosely tufted European grass useful for grazing. 
Re. 52883. NoNNEA ROSEA (Bieb.) Link. Boraginacee. Rose alkanet. 


An attractive hardy annual with rose-colored, funnel-shaped flowers, 
a closely allied to Anchusa. 


For previous intreduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 51041. 


* 52884. SEcALE sp. Poacer. Rye. 
: Received as Secale montana, but the sample does not agree with that 
species. 
52885. SYMPHYTUM OFFICINALE L. Boraginacee. Comfrey. 


Hardy perennial sometimes grown as a border plant for its foliage. 
52886. THALICTRUM GLAUCUM Desf. Ranunculacex. Meadow rue. 


An attractive hardy perennial 2 to 5 feet tall, with handsome gray- 
green, much-divided foliage and dainty yellow flowers. 


52887. THALICTRUM MINUS NUTANS Regel. Ranunculacee. 
Meadow rue. 


A form of this dainty border plant, a foot or more in height. 

52888. TorRESIA ODORATA (L.) Hitehe. Poaceer. Holy grass. 
A low sweet-scented perennial grass used for basket making. 

52889. TRISETUM SPICATUM (L.) Richter. Poacee. Downy oat-grass. 


An erect tufted grass of value for grazing on high mountain slopes. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 28543. 


| 52890 to 52892. Corcuorvs oxrrorius L. Tiliacee. Jute. 


From Dacca, Bengal, India. Seeds presented by Robert S. Finlow, fiber 
expert to the Government of Bengal, thrcugh Lieut. Col. A. T. Gage, 
director, Botanical Survey of India, Calcutta. Received April 8, 1921. 


_ Nalta jute. A tall, herbaceous, sometimes woody annual, 1 to 5 meters high, 
‘sparingly branched, and bearing smooth, ovate-lanceolate leaves and small 
yellow flowers. The many-seeded beaked capsule is perfectly cylindrical. 
(Adapted from Bureau of Agriculture, Philippine Islands, Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 11, p. 8.) 

The following varieties are named selections which are introduced for 
testing by the Office of Fiber Investigations: 


52890. Green. 52892. R30. 
52891. R26. 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 25052. 
52893 and 52894. 
From Aulnay sous Bois, France. Presented by Prof. R. de Noter, Ecole 


: d’Acclimatation et de Recherches Agricules. Received April 4, 1921. 
‘ Quoted notes by Professor de Noter. 


52893. ATRIPLEX HORTENSIS L. Chenopodiacez. Orache. 


a “Seeds of a variety with an exceedingly delicate flavor; it is easy 
to clean with very little waste. It brings three times the price of ordi- 
nary spinach [in France]; the plant is 2} meters (64 feet) high and 
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52893 and 52894—Continued. 


furnishes 1 kilogram (23 pounds) at a single picking, 44 large succulent — 
leaves, 20 to 30 centimeters long. It loses only one-fourth of its weight 
in cooking, while common spinach loses three-fourths of its weight and 
requires 300 leaves to make a kilogram. It makes a delicious salad. 
The plant is very hardy and easy to cultivate in any climate. The seeds 
can be sown at the end of February in northern Europe, and the plant 
thrives as well as it does in warm countries. The leaves are ready 
for picking two months after sowing, and on fertile soil the plant will 
yield all summer; any surplus can be fed to animals. 

“The seeds, milled and bolted into flour, make an excellent feed. The 
analysis of the seeds shows the following percentages: Protein, 24.62; 
fat, 6; sugar and starch, 53.70; cellulose, 1.92; mineral matter, 3.46; 
water, 10.30. In Mexico this brown flour is used to make cakes. 

“The stalks can be used for the extraction of cellulose and the manu- 
facture of paper. An analysis of the dried stalks shows percentages ag 
follows: Protein, 3; fat, 1.20; sugar and starch, 35.50; cellulose, 46.04; 
mineral matter, 5.16; water, 9.10.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 2008. 
52894. PoLYMNIA EDULIS Wedd. Asteracezx. 


“Tubers of a strong herbaceous plant, very decorative with its tall 
stalks 15 meters high, beautiful foliage, and yellow, autumnal flowers. 
The numerous, clustered, clean tubers are white, almost transparent, 
excessively sweet, and have a slight pear flavor. They are eaten raw 
in their native country, where they are keenly relished. The leaves, 
stalks, and tubers are greedily eaten by animals. The enormous quantity 
of sugar in the tubers yields three times as much alcohol as can be dis- 
tilled from the Irish potato. Molasses can also be made from the tubers. 
A half-decayed tuber grew a plant which bore 32 tubers 15 to 20 centi- 
meters long, weighing 3 kilograms. 

“'This hardy plant occurs wild and is also cultivated in the Andes 
Mountains. In Algeria irrigation is necessary. In any case, half of 
the foliage can be used during the summer for feed. At harvest the 
tubers are stored in a cellar. The plant is easily lifted from the soil 
and is superior to the Jerusalem artichoke and the sunflower in that it 
leaves nothing behind.” 


52895 to 52897. 


From Kulara, Queensland, Australia. Seeds presented by J. A. Hamilton. 
Received April 14, 1921. 


52895. ALBIZZIA LOPHANTHA (Willd.) Benth. Mimosacee. 


A rapid-growing tree from Western Australia. The bark contains § 
per cent of tannin and the dry root 10 per cent of saponin. Cattle 
browse on the leaves. (Adapted from Maiden, Useful Native Plants of 
Australia, pp. 117, 315, and 587.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 8248. 
52896. ALPHITONIA EXCELSA (Fenzl) Reissek. Rhamnacez. 


A tree 50 feet high, one of the characteristic trees of the Brigalow 
scrubs of New South Wales, Queensland, and northern Australia, with 
hard close-grained durable wood which takes a high polish; it is suitable 
for gunstocks, coopers’ staves, and for indoor purposes. The wood is 
tough and warps in drying; near the outside it is pinkish and the inner 
wood is dark brown. The bark is occasionally used for tanning. 
(Adapted from Maiden, Useful Native Plants. of Australia, p. 373.) 


52897. PLEIOGYNIUM SOLANDRI (Benth.) Engl. Anacardiacee. ; 
(Spondias pleiogyna F. Muell.) 


A tree native to Queensland; the hard dark-brown wood with red 
markings resembles that of the American walnut. The grain is fairly 
close and splits quite straight. It is an excellent wood for the joiner or 
cabinetmaker and is also suitable for turnery. (Adapted from Maiden, 
Useful Native Plants of Australia, p. 599.) : 
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2898 to 52900. 


r ‘y om Nice, France. Presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky, Jardin 
_ qd Acclimatation. Received April 18, 1921. Quoted notes by Doctor Pros- 
chowsky. 


52898. AMYGDALUS PERSICA I... Amygdalacee. Peach. 
(Prunus persica Stokes.) 


“ Seeds of varieties of peaches from Laos, French Indo China.” 
_ 52899. CYPERUS ESCULENTUS L. Cyperacee. Chufa. 


“'Tubers which can be kept in sand in perfect state for months and 
which have a very good taste like very sweet almonds, The plant grows 
with the greatest facility, does not require much moisture, and yields an 
abundant crop. When the tubers are planted in March the crop is ripe 
in October and November.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48578. 


" 52900. MALUS LAOSENSIS (Cardot) Cheval. Malacez. Laos apple, 
ae... (Pyrus laosensis Cardot.) 


Seeds of an interesting species of apple growing wild on the high 

_._ plateaus of Indo China at Tranninh at an altitude of 1,500 meters and 

also on certain mountains of the Tonking. It is a large tree which pro- 

duces fruit similar in shape, color, and flavor to certain cider pears of 

Normandy. A drink has been made of it the color of which recalls 

_ the Normandy pear cider. Although this species grows in the dense 

forest and is uncared for by’the mountain people, it may have been cul- 

- tivated and improved in the past. The trees from which this seed was 

obtained may be remnants of specimens cultivated as sacred trees around 

certain Laos pagodas where the priests cared for them. (Adapted from 

Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Séances de Vv Académie des Sciences, 
5 Paris, vol. 170, p. 1129.) 


901. SoLANUM TUBEROSUM L. Solanaces. Potato. 


Bi Reading, England. Tubers presented by Sutton & Sons. Received 
_ April 20, 1921. 


“Dunnotar Castle. The crop yielded over 18 tons per acre.” (Sutton.) 
For use in breeding work. 
2902. Caramus sp. Phenicacee. Rattan palm. 


From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by Adn. 
Hernandez, Director of Agriculture. Received April 26, 1921. 


“ Bejuco seed.” (Hernandez.) 
For a discussion of rattan palms in the Philippines, see Brown and Merrill, 
ii ippine Palms and Palm Products, pages 34 to 54. 


903 and 52904. 


* From Nairobi, Kenia, Africa. Seeds presented by Alexander Holm, Direc- 
er, tor of Agriculture. Received April 8, 1921. 


ri 52903. CAPRIOLA sp. Poacex. Grass. 
“Probably an undescribed species of Capriola.” (C. V. Piper.) 

_ 52904, Capriora sp. Poacer. Grass. 
be “Apparently a mixture of two species of Capriola.” (C. V. Piper.) 


1905. Dioscorra EscuLENTA (Lour.) Burkill. Dioscoreacee. 

‘g iv EE Lesser yam. 
ig rom Dominica, British West Indies. Tubers presented by A. Keys, act- 
_ ing curator, Botanic Gardens. Received April 11, 1921. 


wer. This yam is better known locally as the ‘Silk yam.’” (Keys.) 


A 4A small-tubered, smooth, tough-skinned yam having white flesh of good 
lity.” (R. A. Young.) 


‘Si 
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52906 to 52908. Droscorra aLata L. Dioscoreacee. 
Greater y 


From Antigua, British West Indies. Tubers presented by F. G. Hareout 
agricultural superintendent. Received April 11, 1921. 


52906. ‘“ Bottle-Neck Lisbon. This variety is economically preferred | 
the ordinary Lisbon yam, the tubers being of better shape and les 
forked; also, generally considered to be of slightly better quality. 
(Harcourt. ) is 


“A light-brown, rather thin-skinned, white-fleshed yam. The tuber 
reach a weight of several pounds each. The quality is excellent, th 
flesh being mealy, fine grained, and of rich but delicate flavor whej 
cooked.” (R. A. Young.) 


52907. ‘ Lisbon. A yam of very good quality. The tubers are irreg 
in shape, showing a tendency to forking.” (Harcourt. im 


‘““A white-fleshed yam of excellent quality, fine grained and of deli 
cate, rich flavor when cooked. The skin is light brown and rathe 
thin. The tubers usually attain a weight of several pounds each 
(R. A. Young.) 


52908. ‘ Horn. The tubers of the Horn yam usual'y curve upward, i. r 
toward the surface of the soil, and are rather brittle.” (Harcourt. 


“A whitefleshed yam having dark-brown, rather thick skin. Th 
flesh remains white when cooked and is of good quality, though tI 
texture is not quite so fine as that of the Lisbon varieties. The tuber 
are long and generally curved. They commonly attain a weight 6 
several pounds each.” (R. A. Young.) 


52909. Carrara BpuNGEI Meyer. Bignoniacee. 


From Nanking, Kiangsu, China. Seeds presented by J. L. Buck, Collegel 
Agriculture and Forestry, University of Nanking. Received May 38, 192 


“A rapid- -growing Chinese tree, up to 100 feet in height, with a trunk 7 
to 15 feet in circumference a few feet above the ground. The wood, which 
strong, light, durable, and nonwarping, resembles walnut to a large extent al 
is in much demand for fine furniture. The tree might be cultivated in # 
semiarid sections of the United States where the winters are not too severe 
It prefers a porous soil and is easily propagated from suckers which spril 
up from the roots that are near the surface of the ground.” (Ff. N. Me or 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44664. 


52910. Brassica PEKINENSIS (Lour.) Gagn. Brassicacee. 
Pai tata 


From China. Seeds collected by Frank N. Meyer, Agricultural Exploi 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Numbered April, 1§ 


These seeds were found in Mr. Meyer’s baggage with no descriptive notes 


52911. Zea mays L. Poacee. Cor: 


From Bogota, Colombia. Seeds collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultur 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received 
vember 19, 1920. Numbered April, 1921. : 

“(No. 493a. Collected at Bogota market. October 14, 1920.) Flint corn 
the variety commonly seen in this region. Of interest to those engaged in co 
breeding.” 
: lS 
52912. PrerocaRPus ERINACEUS Lam. Fabacez. 

From Ibadan, Southern Provinces, Nigeria. Seeds presented by John 
Davis, acting Director of Agriculture. Received April 6, 1921. ; 

A more or less deciduous tree 15 to 20 meters high, with a straight tru 
spreading crown, and pubescent branchlets. The glabrous leaves are unequé 

F 
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pinnate. The flowers are in terminal panicles with racemose branches. The 
tree extends into Natal, Swaziland, the Transvaal, to the West Coast, and from 
the coast to the Matapos. A valuable and durable timber found in great abun- 
‘dance and the most valuable asset Mozambique Province has in its tropical 
forests. It produces also the African gum kino. (Adapted from Sims, Forest 
Flora of Portuguese East Africa, p. 44.) 


529138. Ariium cepa L. Liliacee. Onion. 


From Valencia, Spain. Seeds presented by John R. Putnam, American 
consul. Received April 1, 1921. 


Seeds of the onion which is grown on an extensive scale in Denia, Spain. 
These onions come upon the American market in a peculiar type of package 
and are the large yellow ,or straw-colored onions sold as Spanish onions. 


52914. Prunus armentaca L. Amygdalacee. Apricot. 


From Aleppo, Syria. Seeds presented by Digby A. Willson, vice consul in 
charge. Received April 6, 1921. 


“The apricot grown in the Harput (Kharpoot) district is recognized to be 
the most luscious and most sought for noncitrus fru t in the Near East. In 
order that our Department of Commerce and our Department of Agriculture 
may understand the climate under which the Harput apricot is cultivated, the 
following information is given: - 

“The city of Harput is situated in about the same altitude as Denver, Colo., 
being slightly more than 5,000 feet above sea level. During the summer, which 
is very hot, little water is found in the d-strict. owing to the entire lack of 
rain in the summer months, but the winter is extremely cold and snowstorms 
are not infrequent. The apricot trees usually grow throughout the city in 
the various gardens, which are irrigated from small streams supplying sufficient 
water for the cultivation of the trees after the spr:ng rains. Great care is 
exercised in the cultivaticn of the Harput apricot, resulting in a delicious 
fruit about the size of an ordinary peach; the apricots are r pe and ready for 
picking about the last of May or the first days in June. |! am informed by 
Many naturalized Americans from the Harput district that these apricot trees 
will grow in southern California.” (Wéillson.) 


62915. Scierocarya BirREA (A. Rich.) Hochst. Anacardiacee. 


From Matan‘a el Saff, Egypt. Seeds presented by A. Bircher, director, 
Middle Egypt Botanic Station. Received April 7, 1921. 


_ A tree with narrow, glabrous, 9 to 23 foliolate leaves tufted at the ends of 
the branches. The elliptic, entire, leathery pinne are 2 inches in length. The ~ 
globose, glabrous, whitish yellow drupes, 1 inch long, are borne singly on 
stout peduncles. A fermented liquid is prepared from the sweetish acid flesh. 
The stony nut contains two or four seeds of a walnutlike flavor. Native to 
Upper Guinea and the Nile land. (Adapted from Tancredi, Colonia Eritrea, 
4 112). 


(92916. Menimorus AatBa Desr. Fabacee. White sweet clover. 


4 From Madrid, Spain. Seeds presented by A. Frederico Gredills, curator, 
3 Botanic Garden. Received April 5, 1921. 


_ For experimentation by the Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. 


52917 to 52922. 


From Bello Horizonte, Minas Geraes, Brazil. Seeds presented by Prof. 
P. H. Rolfs, through Prof. C. V. Piper, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Received April 1, 1921. Quoted notes by Professor Rolfs. 


| 52917. AxoNoPUS sp. Poacee. Grass. 
' “Collected at Vicosa. A grass that has some very good points, for 

grazing purposes, very leafy, covering the ground more densely than 
. St. Augustine at its best. Where the leaves are not cropped off by 
grazing it stands about 8 inches tall. Zebu have grazed it considerably. 
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92917 to 52922—Continued. 


It is very persistent in its own patches and crowds out practically 
everything else. The patches that I saw produced very little seed; 
possibly more will be produced when we get into the beginning of the 
dry season.” 


52918. BRACHIARIA PLANTAGINEA (Link) Hitehe. Poacee. Grass. 


“ Collected at Ponto Novo; where it occurred it crowded out practically 
everything else. It made a dense covering, the leafy part of it standing 
about 23 feet tall. I saw it growing at all the points visited and find it 
also present here at Bello Horizonte. It looks as though it may be 
perennial here. The seed habits seem to be good, as it appears to ripen 
about all at the same time.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 21961. 


52919. HoLcus HALEPENSIS I. Poacee. Johnson grass. 
(Sorghum halepense Pers.) 


“ Collected at Ligacao. Appears to be a sorghum that grows natively 
as a weed.” 


52920. PASPALUM sp. Poaceer. Grass. 
“ Collected at Furtados de Campos.” 

52921. PASPALUM sp. Poacex. Grass, 
“Collected at Ligacao.” 

52922. VALOTA INSULARIS (L.) Chase. Poacez. Grass. 


* Collected at Ponto Novo. Occurs rather abundantly along the road- 
side.” 


52923. Lavurocerasus micrrotiA (Nutt.) Roemer. Amygdalacee. 


(Prunus ilicifolia Walp.) 


From Los Angeles, Calif. Seeds presented by P. D. Barnhart. Received 


April 5, 1921. 


“Wild cherry, for trial as stock and as an ornamental evergreen tree.” 
(Barnhart.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 39584. 


52924 to 52926. Litium spp. Liliacee. Lily. 


From Ootacamund, Bombay Presidency, India. Presented by F. H. 


Butcher, curator, Government Botanic Gardens and Parks. Received 
April 1, 1921. 


52924. LILIUM NEILGHERRENSE Wight. 


Bulbs of an Indian lily with a globose bulb 5 to 7.5 cubic millimeters 
in diameter, with a stiff stem 3 to 6 decimeters high, creeping at the base, 
and with 30 to 40 crowded leaves. The one to three white ascending 
fragrant flowers are 15 to 18 cubic millimeters long and trumpet shaped. 
The perianth segments are oblanceolate, reflexed only at the tips. 
(Adapted from Botanical Gazette, vol. 27, p. 242.) 


52925. LiLIUuM NEPALENSE D. Don. 


Bulbs of a magnificent species, of striking beauty, generally considered 
too tender for open-air culture except in the more favored parts of 
England, introduced from Nepal in 1824. The plant grows 1 to 8 feet 
high and bears nodding bell-shaped flowers of a beautiful soft yellow, 
the lower half of the gracefully recurved segments being blotched with 
bright purple-brown and shaded with maroon. (Adapted from Journal of 
Horticulture and Home Farmer, 3d ser., vol. 54, p. 348.) 


52926. LILIUM NEILGHERRENSE Wight. 
Seeds of S. P. I. No. 52924. 
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52 52927. teen ALATA L. Dioscoreacex. Greater yam. 


From Arch Creek, Fla. Tubers presented a J. DeHoff. Received April 
= 23, 1921. 


-“T procured one tuber in 1893, when I first came to Avon Park, Fla., from 
‘ke neighbor, H. G. Burnett, who had in his garden a few which he procured from 
s father-‘n-law at Fort Myers where small quantities have been grown, I 
erstand, for 50 years. I had kept seed from year to year since that time, 
9 more though, than I wanted myself, until year before last when somehow 
hey made several times more seed bulbs than I ever saw before. This last 
rear they again made only very few seed tubers. I received them under the 
1ame of ‘White Jamaica yam.’ I grew them for five years near Palatka (at 
Morahome) and they did well on high hammock land. Down here in Dade 
Jounty, on very light sandy and rocky land, they produce as much as sweet 
yotatoes and, with me, take the place of Irish potatoes; the latter will not 
ucceed on this dry soil at all. The yams keep for months.” (DeHoff.) 


3 “A white-fleshed yam, fairly dry when cooked, and of excellent quality. The 
‘ine produces aerial tubers, which are referred to in Mr. DeHoff’s letter as 
seed tubers.’” (R. A. Young.) 


oa previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 37943. 
52928 to 52951. 


From Kew, England. Seeds presented by Sir David Prain, director, Royal 
Botanic Gardens. Received April 4, 1921. 


52928. ACANTHOPANAX SETUENENSIS Harms. Araliacee. 


A bush 2 to 8 millimeters high, native to western Hupeh, where it is 
found in thickets at alttudes of 1,800 to 2,100 meters. The white 
flowers, in short-peduncled umbels, are followed by black fruits. This 
species is closely related to Acanthopanasx leucorrhizus, but is easily dis- 
tinguished from it by the leaves with almost invariably three leaflets, 
by their glaucous underside, their more coriaceous texture, and by their 
more remote and shallower serration. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae 
Wilsonianae, vol. 2, p. 599.) 


52929. ARALIA CHINENSIS GLABRESCENS (Franch. and Sav.) C. Schneid. 
Araliacee. 


A black-fruited bush 3 millimeters high, native to China in thickets at 
altitudes of 900 to 2.700 meters. This variety differs from the type in 
the glabrous or nearly glabrous glaucescent under side of the leaflets; 
and from the equally glabrous Aralia chinensis variety mandshurica it 
differs chiefly in the usually smaller, more papery leaflets with smaller 
saree teeth. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 

, p. 567.) 


52930. BERBERIS EDGEWORTHIANA ©. Schneid. Berberidaces. Barberry. 


A small shrub native to Simla, British India, with yellowish gray 
- branches and one to two parted yellowish spines about 2 centimeters 
long. The elliptic-lanceolate Membranaceous leaves are green above and 
paler below, 1 to 3 centimeters long. The small flowers, 4 millimeters in 
diameter, are in dense cymes up to 3 centimeters long. (Adapted from 
Bulletin Herbier Boissier, 2d ser., vol. 8, p. 263.) 


52931. BERBERIS FRANCISCI-FERDINANDI C., Schneid. Berberidace. 
Barberry. 


rn rather striking species apparently most nearly related to the Hima- 
layan Berberis chitria, which is well distinguished, however, by its 
puberulent branchlets, the longer stalked and numerous ovules, and by 
the distinct styles. The handsome shrub is 2 to 3 meters high, with red 
young branches, thereafter purplish, glabrous, and shining. 

The simple, yellowish red spines are up to 2.5 centimeters long. The 
_.+-papery deciduous leaves are ovate or ovate-lanceolate with marginal 
__ Spines 1 to 1.5 millimeters long. The yellow flowers 7 to 9 millimeters 

- in diameter are in dense panicles 5.5 to 12 centimeters long. The scarlet 
ovate fruits are 12 millimeters in diameter. Native to thickets in west- 
ern China at altitudes of 1,300 to 4,000 meters. (Adapted from Sargent, 
Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 367.) 
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52928 to 52951—Continued. 


52932. BERBERIS sp. Berberidacere. Barbe 
Received as B. leitchlinii, for which a place of publication has not bee 

found. 

52933. BETULA MEDWEDIEWI Regel. Betulacez. sill 


A lofty tree, with erect branches and twigs, found in forest borders 
at an altitude of 6,800 feet on Mount Somlia, Transcaucasia. The pape 
ovate leaves, glabrous and olive green above, are paler below and some-| 
times pilose on the veins. The staminate catkins are in short ccun 
at the tips of the branches. The cylindrical pistillate catkins are 8 to 3.5 |] 
centimeters long. (Adapted from Gartenflora, vol. 36, p. 383.) a 


52934. CLEMATIS MONTANA RUBENS Wilson. Ranunculacer. 


A plant of exceptional beauty with rose-colored flowers 12 to 2 inches | 
in diameter, which are produced freely when the plant is only a foot 
high. It requires no background to show it to advantage, as in the case | 
of the white flowers of the type, and is most suitable for training over | 
old stumps, ete. Most of the flowers are produced in late May and. June, | 
and odd flowers continue to develop all summer. (Adapted from Tie | 
Garden, vol. 77, p. 84.) a | 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 52630. , 
+ 
52935. COTONEASTER ACUTIFOLIA VILLOSULA Rehd. and Wils. Malacez, 


A very vigorous shrub 5 to 7 feet high, native to western Hupeh, with 
young shoots clothed with yellowish gray loose hairs, becoming smooth 
and purplish brown the second year. The leaves are 13 to 43 inches long, 
and the white flowers are rose tinted. The woolly, roundish, pear- -shaped 
fruits are ultimately shining black. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae 
Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 158.) 


52936. DAVIDIA INVOLUCRATA VILMORINIANA (Dode) Hemsl. Cornacelll 


A tree 40 to 50 feet tall, native to western China, with alternate, oval 
bright-green leaves 2 to 4 inches long, inconspicuous flowers in terminal 
globular heads, and greenish yellow fruits with brown dots, nearly 2 | 
inches long. The bracts are as in the typical form. (Adapted from 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 8432.) 


Received as D. laeta, which is now referred to this form. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49669. 
52937. HYDRANGEA PETIOLARIS Sieb. and Zuce. Hydrangeace. 


A hardy deciduous climber with deeply serrated, somewhat hea | 
shaped leaves about 4 inches long. The large flat corymbs, often 10 | 
inches across, are composed mainly of small fertile blossoms which are | 
inconspicuous and a few large white sterile blooms. As the number of | 
showy flowers is small, the plant is not to be recommended as a wa. 
climber, but as a tree climber, for clothing the trunks with foliage and : 
flower, it can not be surpassed. It clings to the tree with rootlets : 
thrown out from its lengthening growths and requires no wire or string. | 
One plant ascended 40 feet in 13 years. (Adapted from The Garden, 
vol. 64, p. 219.) ll 


52938. PYRACANTHA GIBBSII A, Jackson. Malacee. x 

A western Chinese shrub, up to 14 feet high, nearly spineless, with 
large, ovate-oblong, very variable leaves up to 3 inches long, white 
flowers, and scarlet, globular, abundant fruits about one-third of an inch — 
in diameter. The leaves are commonly used for tea by the Chinese. 
(Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 16, p. 309.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44399. 
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928 to 52951—Continued. 
52939 to 52951. Rusus spp. Rosacee. Bramble. 
52939. RUBUS ADENOPHORUS Rolfe. 


A yery distinct species with thick, armed stems, hairy flowering 
branches, and stipitate purple glands of unequal length. The hairy 
leaves are ternated (or the upper ones rarely simple) and green on 
both surfaces. The rachis, peduncles, and sepals are hairy, glandu- 
7 lar, and a beautiful purple. The sepals recall a pincushion stuck 
full of black-headed pins. This glandular development extends to 
3 the stems and petioles. The rose-colored flowers with petals 5 milli- 
meters long, are in 6 to 10 flowered racemes 3 to 4 centimeters long. 
The black edibie fruit is 1 centimeter wide. (Adapted from Kew 
Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1910, p. 382.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 29975. 


52940. RUBUS ALLEGHANIENSIS Porter. 


One of the numerous forms of the cultivated blackberry, often 
known aS Rubus nigrobaccus but apparently only a more or less 
stable form of R. alleghaniensis. 


52941. RUBUS BIFLORUS QUINQUEFLORUS Focke. 


A large, vigorous-growing bush with attractive, stout, ‘‘ white- 
washed” stems 12 to 15 feet in height and ornamental foliage. 
This plant produces rich, golden yellow, raspberrylike fruits of 
Pleasant flavor which may prove of considerable value in the hands 
of the hybridist. (Adapted from The Garden, vol. 76, p. 624.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50294. 
52942. RuBUS CHROOSEPALUS Focke. _ 


The most valuable feature of this species is the very ornamental 
evergreen foliage, which may be compared with that of a lime 
tree. The slender stems, furnished with a few spines, grow 6 to 
7 feet in a season. The simple cordate leaves, 4 inches long and 
84 inches wide, are glabrous above and white beneath. The flowers 
are borne in large panicles and have no decorative value; the fruits 
are small and blue. Native to Hupeh and Ichang at altitudes of 
4,000 feet. The best use for the plant is to cover a pillar, pergola, 
or fence. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 51, 
p. 166.) 


52943. RUBUS FLOSCULOSUS Focke. 


A deciduous shrub up to 12 feet high, with stout erect stems 
arching at the much-branched top. The pinnate leaves 4 to 7 inches 
long are smooth above and covered beneath with a close white felt. 
The small pink flowers in narrow racemes 2 to 4 inches long are 
followed by small, very dark red or black fruits which are good 
eating. Native to central and western China. (Adapted from Wil- 
son, A Naturalist in Western China, vol. 2, p. 81.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50296. 
52944. RUBUS GIRALDIANUS Focke. 


A deciduous Chinese bramble with ornamental foliage and attrac- 
tive slender white stems. To get the best effect, at least 8 or 10 
plants should be grouped together and the old growths cut out in 
autumn to expose the full beauty of the previous summer’s shoots. 
(Adapted from The Garden, vol. 76, p. 624.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50297. 
52945. RUBUS INOPERTUS Focke. 


A climbing shrub with strong stems and ovate leaflets green on 
each surface. The short-pediceled flowers are axillary and clustered 
at the tips of the branches. Native to southern and central China 
at altitudes of 2,000 meters. (Adapted from Bibliotheca Botanica 
(Species Rubcrum), vol. 72, p. 182.) 
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52928 to 52951—Continued. 


52946. RUBUS LASIOSTYLUS Focke. 


A stout, hardy plant, 4 to 12 feet high, strikingly ornamental wit 
its thick, very spiny stems of a peculiar whitened character. ¢ 
pinnate leaves are dark green above and silvery white beneath 
when young, the leafstalks and veins are suffused with rose. Th 
magenta-red flowers are followed by curious white woolly fruit 
which are sweet to the palate and said to be used for food in Ching 
where it is native. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d ser., vo 
31, p. 167, and Gardening Illustrated, vol. 28, p. 631.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50298. 
52947. Rvusvus LASIOSTYLUS DIzyGos Focke. 


A shrub native to the uplands of western Hupeh at an alt-tude ¢ 
1,600 meters, with 5-pinnate leaves of the fertile branches and rost 
colored flowers. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, ve 
1, p. 58.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44402. 
52948. RUBUS PARVIFOLIUS L. 


An East Asian and Australian plant which produces much fine 
fruit in the mountains of Australia than in the lowlands. It ex. 
tends as a native to Japan, (Adapted from Mueller, Select Extre 
Tropical Plants, p. 477.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50301. 
52949. RUBUS PHOENICOLASIUS Maxim. Winebe 


A tall subseandent singularly handsome bramble with slende 
branches, native to Japan. The peduncles and calyx are clothe 
with close-set, long-spreading, stiff, gland-tipped, red-purple hail 
which in the lower part of the stem are glandless and mixed wit 
slender, straight, or recurved prickles. ‘The pinnately 3-foliolat 
leaves are 5 to 7 inches long. The leaflets are green and glabro 
above and covered with snow-white tomentum beneath. The flowel 
have minute pale rose-red petals and spreading narrowly lanceolat 
sepals 1 inch long. The ovoid-oblong fruits, three-fourths of an ine 
long, made up of about 40 scarlet glabrous drupes, are edible bi 
mawkish. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 6479.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50302. 
52950. RUBUS PUBESCENS Weihe. 


A very robust bramble native to Europe, with strong canes whie 
however, do not ascend to any considerable height without suppe 
The fruit is well developed and pleasantly flavored. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50303. 
52951. RuBUS XANTHOCARPUS Bur. and Franch. 


A trailing Chinese bramble with large ovate bright-yellow f 
which are fragrant and palatable. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50305. 


52952 to 52954. 


From South America. Seeds presented by J. B. Mertie, jr., United Sta 
Geological Survey. Received April 7, 1921. 


52952. LuFFA CYLINDRICA (L.) Roemer. Cucurbitacez. 
(L. aegyptiaca Mill.) 


_ Esponja de aire. 
52953 and 52954. Ricinus coMMUNIS L. Euphorbiacee. “Castor-be Ee 
52953. Large. 52954. Small. 
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52955. Caramacrostis coarcraTa (H. B. K.) Steud. Poacee. 
Grass. 


From Sydney, New South Wales. Seeds presented by George Valder, 
undersecretary, Department of Agriculture. Received April 7, 1921. 


An erect, cespitose grass, about a foot high, from cold mountainous regions 
in Ecuador and Colombia at an altitude of about 8,500 feet. The root is fibrous. 
and the leaves are very narrow. (Adapted from Humboldt, Bonpland, und 
Kunth, Nova Genera et Species Plantarum, vol. 1, p. 143.) 


52956 to 53005. Triticum spp. Poacee. Wheat. 


From Buenos Aires, Argentina. Seeds presented by the Cereal Exchange. 
Received April 8, 1921. Quoted notes by the Cereal Exchange. ~ 


Introduced for the Office of Cereal Investigations. .- 


52956 to 52999. TRITICUM AESTIVUM L. Common wheat. 
» (T. vulgare Vill.) 


52956 to 52970. “Barletta.” 
52956. “From southern Buenos Aires.” 
52957. ‘From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52958. “From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52959. “From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52960. “From easfern Buenos Aires.” 
52961. “ From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52962. “ From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52963. “From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52964. “From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52965. “From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52966. “ From northern Pampa Central.” 
52967, “From central Pampa Central.” 
52968. “From southern Santa Fe.” 
52969. “ From eastern Entre Rios.” 
52970. “From southern Cordoba.” 

52971 to 52976. “ Pampa.” 
52971. “From central Pampa Central.” 
52972. “From northern San Luis.” 
52973. “From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52974. “From southern Buenos Aires.” 
52975. “From northern Pampa Central.” 
52976. “From southern Cordoba.” 

52977 to 52984. “ Hungaro.”’ 
52977. “From northern Pampa Central.” 
52978. “From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52979. “From southern Santa Fe.” 
52980. “From southern Cordoba.” 
52981. “From southern Cordoba.” 
52982. “From southern Buenos Aires.” 
52983. “From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52984. “From southern Buenos Aires” 
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52985 to 52987. “ Ruso.” 
52985. “ From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52986. “From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52987. “From southern Pampa Central.” 
52988 to 52994. “ Rieti.” 
592988. “From central Pampa Central.” 
52989. “From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52990. “From eastern Buenos Aires.” 
52991. “From northern Buenos Aires.” 
52992. “From southern Cordoba.” 
52993. “From northern Pampa Central.” 
52994. “ From southern Buenos Aires.” 
52995. “ Chubut, from southern Buenos Aires.” 

For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 5464. 
52996. “ Tuzulla, from central Cordoba.” 

52997. “ Frances, from eastern Buenos Aires.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 5466. 
52998. “Australiano, from northern Pampa Central.” 
52999. “Australiano, from northern Pampa Central.” 

53000 to 53005. TrITICUM DURUM Desf. Poacer. Durum wheat. 
53000. ‘“ Candeal, from southern Buenos Aires.” 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 41402. 
53001. “Candeal, from eastern Buenos Aires.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41402. 
53002. “Candeal (R), from the Province of Mendoza.” 
530038. “ Candeal (R), from the Province of Mendoza.” 
53004. “ J'aganrog, from eastern Buenos Aires.” 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 41048. 
53005. “ Taganrog, from eastern Buenos Aires.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41048. 


53006. Dioscorea RoTUNDATA Poir. Dioscoreacee. Guinea yam. 


From Mayaguez, Porto Rico. Tubers_ presented by T. B. McClelland, 
horticulturist, Agricultural Experiment Station. Received April 28, 
1921. 


“A white-fleshed yam of excellent quality, and one of the most popular varie- 
ties grown in Porto Rico. The tubers are usually cylindrical, commonly weigh- 
ing from 3 to 6 pounds each at maturity.” (R. A. Young.) 


53007. TriroLiIuM GLOMERATUM L. Fabacee. Cluster clover. 


From Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. Seeds presented by F. H. Brunning. 
Received April 29, 1921. 


A valuable annual which seeds freely and so maintains itself even on dry 
sandy soils. It is a splendid plant for improving bare arid pasture lands, which 
it greatly enriches, thereby adding to the carrying capacity. The clover 
spreads rapidly and yields an abundance of good pasturage. 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 52856. 
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3C 08. Matus poumert (Bois) Cheval. Malacee. Tonking apple. 


_ From Laos, Indo China. Seeds presented by R. Miéville, director, Station 
_ Agricole du Tranninh, Chieng Khuang, through M. Auguste Chevalier, 
_ Agronomie Coloniale, Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, France. 
Received April 25, 1921. 


“An interesting wild apple native to the high plateaus of French Indo China, 
‘altitudes of 800 to 2,000 meters (2,600 to 6,500 feet), notably on Langbian 
1 the lesser mountain ranges. It is a large tree which produces fruits simi- 
r in form, flavor, and color to certain varieties of Normandy cider pears. 

“A though the species grows in the open forest and is uncared for by the 
resent mountaineers, it must have been cultivated and improved at some 
cient time. There remain specimens cultivated as sacred trees around cer- 
n Laos pagodas; here the trees were cared for by priests.” (Chevalier.) 


3009 to 53080. Asrrr spp. Asteracez. Aster. 


From Elstree, Herts, England. Plants presented by Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
Aldenham House Gardens. Received April 20, 1921. 


538009 to 53029. ASTER NOVI-BELGII L. 


53009. Belgian Queen. An excellent, much-branched, late-blooming 
variety 64 feet high, with well-clothed flowering sprays which are 
very beautiful on the bush or in a vase. The flowers are rich 
blue-purple, and the disk keeps yellow, which is a valuable asset. 
(Adapted from The Garden, vol. 84, p. 610, and from Country Life, 
vol. 45, p. 376.) 


53010. Bluebeard. A-light, graceful variety, 6 feet high, with 
pretty, soft-blue flowers. (Adapted from The Garden, vol. 84, p 
610, and from Country Life, vol. 45, p. 376.) 


53011. Blue Gem. The bluest purple of any Michaelmas daisy 
known. (Adapted from The Garden, vol. 84, p. 610.) 


53012. Blushing Bride. A variety with flowers of a very pale pink. 
(Adapted from The Garden, vol. 84, p. 610.) 


53013. Brightest and Best. A Very effective variety 4 feet high, 
with a remarkably handsome habit and magenta flowers. (Adapted 
from The Garden, vol. 84, p. 610, and from Country Life, vol. 45, 
p. 376.) 

53014. Brussels. Reported as a variety of good habit and vigorous 


constitution, which reaches a height of 4 feet and bears enormous, 
Single, pale-lavender flowers in graceful sprays. 

53015. Captain Fryatt. Said to be one of the best of the pale 
mauves, 43 feet high, of free growth and excellent for cutting. 

53016. Climax. A beautiful new variety said to be 5 feet high, with 
large lavender flowers 2 inches across. 

53017. General Leman. A variety with flowers of the purest deep 
rose without any blue in it. This color is superb under artificial 
light. (Adapted from The Garden, vol. 84, p. 610.) 

53018. Ghent. Reported as a fine pale-pink variety. 

53019. “Joan Vaughan. <A new seedling aster.” (Gibdbs.) 

n 53020. Liege. A good light-pink variety, very free flowering. 

us 538021. Malines. <A blue-flowered variety of great merit. (Adapted 

ms from Country Life, vol. 45, p. 376.) 

53022. Mons. A most distinct and remarkably beautiful variety, 3 

Ty to 4 feet high, forming sharply rounded bushes completely covered 

with deep-pink single flowers which all open at the same time. 

This fine, healthy, sturdy variety is fairly early and has a long 

flowering period. The color is superb under artificial light. 

(Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, vol. 68, p. 285, and from The 

Garden, vol. 84, p. 610.) 


53023. “Namur. A new seedling aster.” (Gibbs.) 
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53024. Nurse Cavell. <A soft-pink variety said to be 44 feet hig} 
of excellent quality and very free flowering. > 


53025. “ President. A new seedling aster.” (Gibbs.) 
53026. “ Robinson V. C. A new seedling aster.” (Gibbs.) 


53027. Sam Banham. A pure-white seedling from Climaz, reporte 
as identical with that variety except in color; excellent p. 
cutting. 


53028. ‘The Queen. A new seedling aster.” (Gibbs.) 


538029. Ypres. A variety with a stiff bushlike habit and pale-pin nl 
flowers. (Adapted from The Garden, vol. 84, p. 610.) 


This variety is said to be 3 feet high, of very free growth, 
the flowers have a fine yellow eye. 


53030. ASTER VIMINEUS Lam. Asteracez. Aster 
“ Desire. A new seedling aster.” (Gibbs.) 


53031 to 53080. 


From Copenhagen, Denmark. Seeds presented by Axel Lange, curs 
Botanic Garden of the University. Received April 28, 1921. 


Introduced for experiments with leaf rusts of grains and grasses. 1 
53031. AGROPYRON OBTUSIUSCULUM Lange. Poacer. Wheat-grass 

A perennial grass native to the temperate regions of both hemispheres 
538032. ALKANNA LUTEA (Desr.) A. DC. Boraginacez. Yellow alkanet 


A hardy European plant with golden yellow trumpet-shaped flowers 
somewhat resembling Anchusa italica except in flower color. 


Received as Nonnea lutea, which is now referred to Alkanna lutea, 
53033. BAPTISIA AUSTRALIS (L.) R. Br. Fabacex. 


A handsome, stout, perennial herb 4 to 6 feet high, native to easter 
North America, with lupinelike indigo-blue flowers an inch long in loose 
flowered, long, terminal racemes. y 


Fcr previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 4784. q 
53034. BERBERIS ARISTATA DC. Berberidacez. Barber 7 


A Himalay an shrub 8 feet high, which bears stout spreading raceme 
of sessile bright-red berries which finally become bluish purple ant 
bloomy. 


53035. BERBERIS LYCIUM Royle. Berberidacex. Barberry 
A Himalayan shrub 6 feet high, bearing violet fruits in sessile raceme : 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49928. a 

53036. BROMUS ADOENSIS Hochst. Poacer. Brome-grass 


An Abyssinian plant about 1 to 2 feet high with softly hairy foliag 
and nodding panicles, 3 to 5 inches long, of shining awned spikelets. 


53037. Bromus LAcinratus Beal. Poacer. Brome-grasi 

A tall smooth perennial with large open drooping panicles of large 
spikelets. 
53038. BROMUS RACEMOSUS L. Poacer. Brome-grass 


Chess or cheat, a smooth weed of waste places, introduced from 
Europe, sometimes infesting grain fields. It is 1 to 3 feet tall. 


53039. CERINTHE MAJOR L. Boraginacee. Honey wort 


A showy annual 6 to 15 inches high with very rough leaves and flowers 
that are yellow below and purplish above, bearing showy bracts. 
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53040. CLEMATIS GRAVEOLENS Lindl. Ranunculacez. Clematis. 


A rapid climber found from the Himalayan region to Persia, bearing 
thin, pinnate, shiny leaves and cymes of yellow flowers, 14 inches across, 
tinted with green. 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 30765. 
53041. CLEMATIS RETICULATA Walt. Ranunculacee. Clematis. 


A slender climber native to the United States from South Carolina to 
Alabama and Florida, which bears very coriaceous reticulated leaves and 
solitary, axillary, nodding bell-shaped flowers. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 11557. 
53042. CLEMATIS VITALBA L. Ranunculacee. Clematis. 


The most vigorous climber of the genus, ascending to 30 feet. It is 
native to Europe, northern Africa, and the Caucasus; and bears axillary 
panicles of dull-white flowers followed by fruits with long feathery 
styles from which it is called “‘ old man’s beard.” 


53043. CLEMATIS VITICELLA L. Ranunculacex. Clematis. 


The type of one of the leading groups of garden clematis, and one of 
the parents of the Jackmanii type of hybrids. It climbs to a height of 
12 feet; bears entire or 3-parted leaves and blue or purple flowers up to 
2 inches in diameter growing singly or in threes. Native to southern 


Europe. > 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49810. 
53044. DELPHINIUM coNSOLIDA L. Ranunculaceer. Larkspur. 
An erect hairy European annual 1 to 14 feet high, with blue or white 
flowers in loose panicles. : 
53045. DoLicHos LABLAB L. Fabacee. Bonavist bean. 


An annual ornamental tropical bean climbing to a height of 20 feet, 
with long erect racemes of rather large purple or white flowers; the pods 
and seeds are eaten in the Tropics. 


53046. ELYMUS ARENARIUS L. Poacer. Lyme-grass. 


A stout coarse perennial native to the temperate regions of both hemi- 
spheres. It is used for binding coast sands. The seed is used by the 
Digger Indians for food. 


Received as Elymus geniculatus, which is now referred to EL. arenarius. 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 24473. 


53047. ELYMUS CAPUT-MEDUSAE L. Poacee. Lyme-grass. 
An erect annual introduced from Europe. 
53048. ELYMUS EUROPAEUS L. Poaceer. Lyme-grass. 


A tall European perennial with lax flat blades about half an inch wide 
and a narrow nodding bristly head 5 to 8 inches long. 


Received as Hordeum europaeum, which is now referred to Elymus 


europaeus. 

53049. ELYMUS GIGANTEUS Vahl. Poacez. Lyme-grass. 
A grass native to Russia and Siberia. 

53050. ELYMUS HIRSUTIGLUMIS Scribn. Poacer. Lyme-grass. 


Southern wild rye, a grass with stout erect culms 8 to 5 feet high 
and ascending rough-hairy leaves 8 to 12 inches long. 


53051. EtyMus siprricus L. Poacex. Lyme-grass. 


A tall grass with heavy overhanging heads found on fertile flats in 
higher mountain regions of Chihli Province, China. Of value possibly 
for grazing. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 36794. 
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53052. ELYMUS VIRGINICUS SUBMUTICUS Hook. Poacee. Lyme-grass, — 


A coarse, Rocky Mountain perennial growing on rich low ground. It 
affords good pasturage and makes a coarse hay. 
53053. ERANTHIS HYEMALIS (L.) Salisb. Ranunculacez. 
Winter aconite. 
An erect perennial hardy herb 5 to 8 inches high, naturalized from 
Europe. Very desirable for half-shady places for its early show of 
bright-yellow flowers. 
53054. HELLEBORUS FOETIDUS L. Ranunculacee. Hellebore. 
A western European species with true stem 1 foot high, coriaceous 
leaves, and sepals green or bordered with bright purple, under 1 inch 
long. 
58055 and 53056. HoLtcus sorcHUM L. Poaceer. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 

53055. A tall grass native to the United States, cultivated since 
prehistoric times for the seed, which has been used for food, for 
the sweet juice, and for forage. 

53056. A tall grass native to the United States, with flat blades 
and terminal panicles, cultivated for the edible seed, for the sweet — 
juice, and for forage. 


53057. HorDEUM NOoDOSUM L. Poaces. Barley. 
(H. secalinum Schreb.) 


A perennial grass abundant throughout the western half of the United 


States. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 483814. 
53058. MiniuM EFFUSUM L. Poacer. Millet grass. 


The only representative of the genus in America, a slender erect 
perennial 3 to 4 feet tall, found in the cool woods from Nova Scotia to 


Illinois. 
53059. MyosoTis ARVENSIS (L.) Hill. Boraginacee. Forget-me-not. 
An annua] or biennial erect plant 7 to 20 inches high, native to Eu- 
rope and Asia, which bears blue or white flowers. 
58060. MyosoTis scorpioipes L. Boraginacesze. Forget-me-not. 
(M. palustris Lam.) ; 
The true forget-me-not of Europe and Asia, 6 to 18 inches high. The 
bright-blue flowers have a yellow eye. 
53061. NIGELLA DAMASCENA L. Ranunculacer. .  Love-in-a-mist. 
A hardy southern European annual 1 to 2 feet high, bearing bright- 
green finely cut leaves and large white or blue flowers with a very 
dense and fine involucre. 


538062. NoNNEA ROSEA (Bieb.) Link. Boraginacezx. Rose alkanet. 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 52883. 
53063. PENNISETUM GLAUCUM (L.) R. Br. Poacee. Pearl millet. 


(P. typhoideum Pers.) 


A robust tropical annual 4 to 8 feet tall, with broad blades and a 
dense spikelike panicle 1 foot long. It is cultivated for the edible seed, 


for forage, and for soiling. 
53064. Poa atprna L. Poacer. Spear-grass. 


A good pasture grass native to Kazan Province of the northern Volga — 
region of European Russia. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 20618. 
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53031 to 53080—Continued. 
53065. Poa cagEsiIA J. E. Smith. Poacez. Spear-grass. 


A glaucous Eurasian perennial with rather rigid culms 1.5 to 6 
decimeters high and rather compact panicles 3 to 7 centimeters long. 


53066. Poa cHAIxII Vill. Poacex. Spear-grass. 


A tall relatively coarse species, with rather broad blades and drooping 
panicles. Native to Europe and Asia Minor. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 16806. 
53067. PoLYPOGON MONSPELIENSIS (L.) Desf. Poacez. Beard-grass. 


A common annual weed on the Pacific coast, with bristly green or 
yellowish spikes 1 to 6 inches long. 


53068. SALVIA PRATENSIS L. Menthacez. Sage. 


A hardy European perennial 2 feet high, with more or less blood-red 
maculate leaves and bright-blue or rarely reddish or white flowers 1 inch 


long. 

58069. SECALE FRAGILE Bieb. Poacex. Rye. 
A bearded grass native to the sandy steppes of Hungary and southern 

Russia. . 


53070. SIDALCEA MALYAEFLORA (DC.) A. Gray. Malvacee. 


An erect or ascending hardy perennial 1 to 6 feet high, with small 
incised-crenate leaves and purple flowers 2 inches across. Native to 
California. 


53071. STrpa CAPIELATA L. Poacer. Feather grass. 


A perennial European, ornamental grass less than 2 feet high, used 
in the making of dry bouquets. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 20686. 
53072. STIPA PENNATA L. Poacer. Feather grass. 


An ornamental grass native to the steppes of Europe and Siberia. The 
culms are 2 to 3 feet high and occur in bunches. The panicles are very 


plumose. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 30609. 
538073. THALICTRUM FLAVYUM L. Ranunculacez. Meadow rue. 


A European stout perennial herb 2 to 4 feet high, with large compound 
leaves and pale-yellow flowers with bright-yellow anthers. 


53074 and 53075. THALICTRUM FLEXUOSUM Bernh. Ranunculacez. 
‘ Meadow rue. 


53074. A yellow-flowered perennial 14 feet high, native to Germany. 


53075. Received as Thalictrum jacquinianum, for which T. fleruo- 
sum is an earlier name. 


53076. THALICTRUM FOETIDUM L. Ranunculacex. Meadow rue. 


A white or yellow-flowered perennial three-fourths of a foot high, 
native to France. 


53077. TrITICUM BICORNE Forsk. Poacer. Wild wheat. 


A tufted annual, native to Egypt-and Syria, with culms 30 to 60 centi- 
meters high. 


53078. TRITICUM DIcoccuM Schrank. Poacex. Emmer. 


Supposed to be the original parent of all wheats in the world. It has 
great drought-resisting qualities and should do well in the arid tracts 
of the southern United States. 


Received as Triticum amyleum, which is now referred to T. dicoccum. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34369. 
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53079. TRITICUM AESTIVUM X OVATUM. Poacex. Hybrid wheat. 
(Aegilops triticoides Req.) 


A European annual 2 feet high with narrow cylindrical spikes of 
closely appressed awned spikelets. 


53080. VIGNA CYLINDRICA (Stickm.) Skeels. Fabacez. Catjang. 
A crop grown for its seeds and also used as a string bean in India. 


Received as Dolichos catjang, which is now referred to Vigna cylin- 
drica. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35349. 


53081 to 53114. 


From Leyden, Netherlands. Seeds presented by Prof. Dr. J. M. Janse, 


director, Botanic Garden. Received April 15, 1921. 


Introduced for experiments with leaf rusts of grains and grasses. 


53081. ACONITUM LYCocTONUM L. Ranunculacee. Monkshood. 


A slender-stemmed perennial 8 to 6 feet high, native to Europe and 
Siberia, with deeply cut leaves and yellow or whitish flowers. 


538082. ACONITUM NAPELLUS L. Ranunculacez. Monkshood. 


The best known ana most poisonous species of Aconitum; it is used 
in medicines. The erect stem is 8 to 4 feet high and the flowers blue. 
Native to the temperate north. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 20881. 


53083. ACONITUM PANICULATUM Lam. Ranunculacee. Monkshood. 
A European blue-flowered species. 


53084. AGROPYRON CANINUM (L.) Beauv. Poacez. Wheat-grass. 


A grass common in timber and timber clearings near Chita, Trans- 
baikal region of eastern Siberia. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 24475. 


53085. AGROPYRON ELONGATUM (Host.) Beauv. Poacee. Wheat-grass. 
(A. rigidum Beauv.) 


A perennial grass 14 to 2 feet high, with rough linear leaves. Native 
to the sandy coasts of the Mediterranean and the alpine summits of 
Lebanon. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 17827. 


53086. ANTIRRHINUM ORONTIUM L. Scrophulariacee. Snapdragon. 
A slender annual, native to North America, 6 to 12 inches high, with 

small purple or white flowers. 

53087. AQUILEGIA FRAGRANS Benth. Ranunculacee. Columbine. 
A Himalayan plant 6 inches high, with yellow-striped flowers. 


53088. ARRHENATHERUM ELATIUS (L.) Beauv. Poacer. Tall oat-grass. 
(A. avenaceum Beauv.) 


“This is occasionally cultivated in the humid regions of the United 
States as a meadow grasss under the name of tall oat-grass. It is a 
fairly satisfactory forage grass.” (A. S. Hitchcock.) 


58089. BERBERIS CRATAEGINA DC. Berberidacee. Barberry. 


A deciduous shrub 5 feet high, with 6 to 10 flowered racemes 1 to 2 
inches long and bluish black fruits. Native to Asia Minor. 


é 
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58090. BERBERIS HOOKERI J.em. Berberidacez. Barberry. 
. (B. wallichiana Hook., not DC.) 


A deciduous shrub 5 feet high, native to Asia Minor, bearing bluish 
black fruits. 


Received as B. macrophylla, which is a horticultural name for B. 
hookeri. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49618. 
53091. Boraco OFFICINALIS L. Boraginacee. Borage. 


A coarse hairy annual native to Europe and northern Africa, 2 feet 
high. The handsome blue flowers make it a widely known bee plant, 
and the young leaves are used as a potherb and in salad. 


53092. Bromus RIGIDUS Roth. Poacez. Brome-grass. 


A weedy annual 2 feet tall, with hairy foliage and drooping panicles 
of long awned spikelets. Native to the Mediterranean region and 
naturalized in the United States. 


53093. CERINTHE ALPINA Kit. Boraginacee. Honeywort. 


A perennial with a recurved spike of 5-parted bell-shaped flowers. 
Native to the Alps and descending along the streams into the plains. 


53094. CERINTHE MAJOR L. Boraginacez. Honeywort. 


An ornamental annual 6 to 15 inches high, with showy bracted flowers 
yellow below and purplish above. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53039. 

53095. CERINTHE MINOR L. Boraginacer. Honeywort. 
A European plant with yellow or purple-spotted flowers in long racemes. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49867. 

53096. CLEMATIS VITICELLA L. Ranunculacee. Clematis. 


A southern European clematis which climbs to a height of 12 feet and 
bears entire or 3-parted leaves and single or 3-clustered blue or purple 
flowers up to 2 inches across. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49810. 
53097. DELPHINIUM AMOENUM Stev. Ranunculacez. Larkspur. 
A pale blue-flowered perennial native to Siberia. Flowers in July. 
53098. DELPHINIUM CASHMERIANUM Royle. Ranunculacee. Larkspur. 


A Himalayan plant 10 to 18 inches high, with deep azure-blue flowers 
2 inches long. 


53099. DELPHINIUM ELATUM L, Ranunculacee. Larkspur. 


A European species 2 to 6 feet high, bearing blue flowers with dark- 
violet petals. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 13685. 
53100. ELYMUS DESERTORUM Kar. and Kir. Poacee. Lyme-grass. 


A grass with flat blades with incurved margins and elongated spikes. 
Native to Siberia. 


53101. HeELLEBOoRUS FOETIDUS L. Ranunculacez. Hellebore. 


A western European species with true stem 1 foot high and green or 
purple-bordered sepals 1 inch long. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53054. 


53102 to 53104. HorpEUM DISTICHON PALMELLA Harlan. Poacer. 
Barley. 


53102. A cultivated variety of 2-rowed barley. Received as HF. 
distichon. 
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53103. A cultivated variety of 2-rowed barley. Received as H. dis- 
tichon nutans. 4 


53104. A cultivated variety of 2-rowed barley. Received as H. zeo- 
criton. 


53105. HorDEUM VULGARE TRIFURCATUM (Schlecht.) Beaven. Poacex. 
Barley. 


A trifureate, naked, 6-rowed, white, blue, er purple kerneled subspecies, 
the parent form of trifurcate barleys. Received as H. aegyceras. : 


53106. NIGELLA DAMASCENA L. Ranunculacer. Love-in-a-mist, 


A hardy, southern European annual 1 to 2 feet high, bearing large 
white or blue flowers. 


aS 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53061. . 
53107. NONNEA ROSEA (Bieb.) Link. Boraginaceer. Rose alkanet, 


An attractive hardy procumbent annual native to the northern Cau- 
ecasus. The white or purple flowers are funnel shaped. s 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53062. 
53108. RANUNCULUS AURICOMUS L. Ranunculacee. Crowfoot. 
A hardy herbaceous perennial 13 feet high, with yellow flowers. { 


‘a 


53109. SyMPHYTUM OFFICINALE L. Boraginacee. Comfrey. 


A hardy tuberous-rooted perennial 3 feet high, with white, yellowish, 
purple, or rose flowers in drooping cymes. Native to Europe and ASia. 


538110. THALICTRUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM L. Ranunculacex. Meadow rue. 


A hardy herbaceous, yellow-flowered perennial 3 feet high, beautiful — 
as a background for the herbaceous border. Native to Germany. % 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49869. 


53111. THALICTRUM DIPTEROCARPUM Franch. Ranunculacee. . 
Meadow rue. 


An erect perennial Chinese herb with large rose-colored flowers and 
pale-green leaflets, glaucous below. 


» 
53112. THaricTRuM FLAVUM L. Ranunculaces. Meadow rue. — 


A stout European perennial herb 2 to 4 feet high, bearing pale-yellow — 
flowers with bright-yellow anthers. 4 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 53073. ; 
53113. TRITICUM BICORNE Forsk. Poacee. Wild wheat. 

A tufted annual with culms 24 feet long, native to Egypt and Syria. 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 53077. 

53114. TriricuM SPELTA L. Poacez. ; Spelt. 


The most popular wheat of antiquity and a favorite now in Germany 
and Switzerland, especially in poor soils. It is less susceptible to disease 
and to inroads by birds than the beardless varieties. 


Received as 7. taanda, but the sample is spelt. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 23898. 
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53115 to 58118. 


From Hobart, Tasmania, Australia. Seeds collected by Victor O. Fletcher. 
Newnham Post Office, near Launceston, and presented by L. A. Evans, 
acting Director of Agriculture. Received April 30, 1921. Quoted notes 
by Mr. Evans. 


“The soil here is very fertile, but the rainfall is only 14 inches, and we 
have no recognized rainy season.” 


53115. DANTHONIA SETACEA R. Br. Poacezx. Wallaby grass. 
“A valuable fodder plant if properly cultivated.” 


Wallaby grass, a perennial grass useful for artificial mixed pasture; 
it is principally valuable in the spring. (Adapted from Maiden, Useful 
Native Plants of Australia, p. 82.) 


53116. FEestuca BRomMorpEs L. Poacex. Fescue grass. 


A slender tufted arnual up to 1 foot high, with a one-sided, slender 
panicle 2 to 6 inches long. (Adapted from Bailey, Queensland Flora, pt. 
6, p. 1917.) 


53117. Poa sp. Poacez. Spear grass. 
“Cattle grass.” 
53118. THEMEDA TRIANDRA Forsk. Poaceex. Rooi grass. 


One of the commonest grasses of the drier regions of Africa and a 
most valuable fodder grass. (Adapted from Prain, Flora of Tropical 
Africa, vol. 9, pt. 3, p. 416.) ” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48787. 


3119. Musa sp. Musacee. Banana. 


From Mount Silinda, Melsetter, Southern Rhodesia, Africa. Shoots pre 
sented by Dr. W. L. Thompson, American Board Mission in South 
Africa. Received May 4, 1921. 


“A variety of banana, obtained from the natives, different from any I have 
ever seen elsewhere. We prize it for its eating qualities, although it is a poor 
yielder. We imagine that it may have a larger percentage of proteins than 
ordinary bananas, but have no real proof of it. It may require more tropical 
conditions for best development.” (Thompson.) 


53120 and 53121. 


From Dibrugarh, Assam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received May 4, 1921. Quoted 
notes by Mr. Rock. : 


53120. Caryora sp. Pheenicacer. Palm. 


“(Collected in Dibrugarh, along the Brahmaputra River, Assam. 
February 19, 1921.) This palm, 70 to 80 feet high, is cultivated in 
Dibrugarh and grows wild on the banks of the Brahmaputra near the 
Himalayan foothills. It is quite different from Caryota urens, especially 
in its stature; it is much taller, the trunk being 40 feet high. The 
leaves are shorter but are arranged spirally on the trunk, giving the 
whole palm a curious appearance. The palm does not die after flower- 
ing, as is the case with C. wrens. The fruiting panicles are much 
shorter, and the fruits are vellowish when ripe.” 


53121. GYNOCARDIA ODORATA R. Br. Flacourtiacee. 
False chaulmoogra tree. 


“(Collected in the Bherjan forest, 7 miles from Rangagora in north- 
eastern Assam. February 22, 1921.) Lemtam. A tall, handsome tree 
found in certain forest tracts of northeastern Assam, with dark-green 
foliage and pendent branches. The trunk is often over a foot in di- 
ameter and 60 to 70 feet in height. The bark is lenticellate, while 
that of Taraktogenos kurzii is smooth. The large spherical depressed 
fruits are borne on the trunk and branches, while those of JT. kurzii 
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53120 and 53121—Continued. 


53122 to 53175. 


From Upsala, Sweden. Seeds presented by Dr. O. Juel, director, Botan- 


Introduced for experiments with leaf rusts of grains and grasses. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED. 


are borne on the ends of the branches in the leaf axils. The fruits 
are exceedingly fragrant when ripe and contain about twenty seeds 
embedded in shiny, sweet, yellowish pulp. Monkeys are very fond of 
the fruit flesh, and whole fruits are rarely found unless they — be 
immature.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51668. 


ical Garden. Received April 12, 1921. 


53122. ACONITUM LycocTroNuUM L. Ranunculacee. Monkshood. | 


A slender perennial reaching a height of 6 feet, with yellow or 
whitish flowers. Native to Europe and Siberia. . 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 538081. a 
531238. ACONITUM SEPTENTRIONALE [Koelle. Ranunculacez. ‘Monkshood. — 
An Himalayan plant with pate-yellow or dull-purple flowers. This 1 
species yields much of the aconite of European commerce. . 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51746. 
53124. AGROPYRON VIOLACEUM (Hornem.) Lange. Poacez. Wheat-grass. 


A perennial grass with culms usually decumbent at the base, 3 to 
decimeters high. Native to Europe. 


53125. AGRosTIS BOREALIS Hartm. Poacee. Bent-grass. — 
A European grass with tufted culms 1 to 4 decimeters high. 
53126. ALKANNA LUTEA (Desr.) A. DC. Boraginacee. Yellow alkanet. 


A hardy European herb with bluish, trumpet-shaped flowers. Re- 
ceived as Nonnea lutea, which is now referred to Alkanna. ; 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 5380382. 
53127. ANTIRRHINUM ORONTIUM L. Scrophulariacee. Snapdragon. 


A North American annual 6 to 12 inches high, bearing small purple 
or white flowers. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53086. 
53128. AQUILEGIA ATRATA Koch. Ranunculacer. Columbine. 


A hardy perennial, native to Europe and Siberia, reaching 2 feet in 
height and with abundant violet flowers 1 inch long. 


53129. AQUILEGIA VIRIDIFLORA Pall. Ranunculacer. Columbine. — 


A hardy perennial 13 feet hgh, native to eastern Siberia and ear 
several greenish flowers. ; 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42787. 
53130. AvENA MonTANA Vill. Poacer. . Oat. ; 
A grass native to the Pyrenees Mountains. . 
53131. AVENA NUDA Hoejer. Poacee. Oat. : 
Hull-less oats cultivated in China for food and used for making flour. & 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40650. } 
53132. AVENA STERILIS L. Poacer. Oat. 


Animated oats, occasionally cultivated as a curiosity, the florets when © 
moistened presenting spontaneous movements. 


53133. AVENA STRIGOSA Schreb. Poacee. Oat. ‘ 


A native of Europe and western Asia cultivated and occurring as a 
weed in cultivated fields. i 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 25364. 
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53122 to 53175—Continued. 


er ty 53134. BRACHYPODIUM SYLVATICUM (Huds.) Beauv. Poacee. 
. ‘ False brome-grass. 


A grass native to woods and thickets throughout Europe and eastward 
through northern Asia to the Provinces of Shengking and Hupeh, China. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32446. . 
53135. BROMUS BRIZAEFORMIS Fisch. and Mey. Poacee. Brome-grass, 


A handsome ornamental grass 1 to 2 feet high with a one-sided nodding 
panicle. Native to the Caucasus and Persia. 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 15978. 


53136. CERINTHE ALPINA Kit. Boraginacee. Honeywort. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 530983. 
53137. CLEMATIS ALPINA (L.) Mill. Ranuneculacee. Clematis. 


A slender plant 3 to 5 feet high, native to northwestern North America, 
Siberia, and southern Europe. The flowers are bright blue with many 
petallike stamens. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 5133. 


53138. CLEMATIS ALPINA SIBIRICA (L.) Kuntze. Ranuncuiacee. 
Clematis. 


A white-flowered form of Clematis alpina. 
For previous introductiom see 8S. P. I. No. 237. 
53139. CLEMATIS FLAMMULA LL. Ranunculacee. Clematis. 


A slender vigorous climber, native to the Mediterranean region. The 
dark-green leaves remain fresh until midwinter. The small numerous 
flowers are followed by white-plumed fruits. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 13925. ; 

53140. CLEMATIS INTEGRIFOLIA L. Ranunculacee. Clematis. 
A blue-flowered plant native to Hungary. 
For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 49809. 

53141. CLEMATIS PSEUDOFLAMMULA Schmalh. Ranunculacese. Clematis. 


An herbaceous plant 1 to 2 feet high, growing in open fields in the 
northern Caucasus. The flowering season is May to June. 


53142. DELPHINIUM CASHMERIANUM Royle. Ranunculacee. Larkspur. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53098. 

53143. DELPHINIUM ELATUM L. Ranunculacez. Larkspur. 
Variety intermedium. 
A variety of the polymorphous bee larkspur (see S. P. I. No. 53099). 

53144. ELYMUS ARENARIUS L. Poacer. Lyme-grass. 


A coarse perennial grass native to north temperate regions, used to 
bind coast sand. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53046. 


53145. ERANTHIS HYEMALIS (L.) Salisb. Ranunculacee. 
Winter aconite. 


An erect European perennial 5 to 8 inches high, with bright-yellow 
flowers in early spring. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 58053. 
53146. HELLEBORUS FOETIDUS L. Ranunculacee. Hellebore. 


A western European species with a true stem a foot high, and green or 
purple-bordered sepals 1 inch long. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53054. 
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SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED. 


53147. HorpEUM SPONTANEUM C. Koch. Poaceex. Barley. 


An annular 2-rowed barley which is considered by some to be the wild 
form of the cultivated 2-rowed varieties. Native to the Caucasus, 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 28885. 


53148. LappuLA MyosoTis Moench. Boraginacee. Stickweed, 
(Echinospermum lappula Lehm.) 


An erect grayish annual 5 to 6 decimeters high, with blue to whitish 
flowers. Naturalized from Europe. 


53149, Metica crr1aATA L. Poaces. Melic grass, 


A half-hardy, ornamental perennial grass native to Hurope sta north- 
ern Africa. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 16967. 
53150. MELICA NUTANS L. Poacer. Melic grass, 
Variety pallens. “ 


A rather tall pale ornamental perennial grass native to Europe and 
northern Asia. 


53151. MyosoTis ARVENSIS (L.) Hill. Boraginacez. Forget-me-not, 
An annual or biennial-erect plant 8 to 20 inches high, which bears blue s 
or white flowers. Native to Europe and Asia. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53059. 
53152. MyosoTis stricta Link. Boraginacezx. Forget-me-not, 


A tender annual with small blue or whitish flowers. Native to Europe, 
the Orient, and northern Africa. 


53153. NIGELLA DAMASCENA L. Ranunculaceer. Love-in-a-mist, ¥ 
A hardy southern European annual 1 to 2 feet high, bearing large white if 

or blue flowers. 7 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53061. 

53154. NONNEA ROSEA (Bieb.) Link. Boraginacezx. Rose alkanet. 


An attractive, hardy, procumbent annual native to northern Caucasus. 
The funnel-shaped flowers are white or purple. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53062. 
53155. Poa ALPINA L. Poacee. Spear-grass. 
A good pasture grass native to Kazan Province, northern Volga , 


i 
‘ 
iJ 
i 
region, Russia. . 
# 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 53064. 


53156. Poa caESIA J. E. Smith. Poaceex. Spear- erass. ; 
A Buropean perennial grass with rather rigid culms 1.5 to 6 decimeters ‘ 

high. f 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No, 53065. f, 

53157. Poa cHAIxu Vill. Poacez. Spear-grass. — 


A tall, relatively coarse species with rather broad blades and drooping 
panicles. Native to Europe and Asia Minor. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53066. 
53158. RANUNCULUS ACONITIFOLIUS L. Ranunculacez. Crowfoot. 
Variety platanifolius. 


A variety of the common a flowered buttercup of Europe, with 
leaves like those of a plane tree. 


53159. SESLERIA COFRULEA Arduino. Poacezx. Moor-grass. — 
A hardy, blue-gray perennial grass up to 13 feet high, native to the 
British Isles. 
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-§3122 to 53175—Continued. 
_ 53160, StTIpA PENNATA L. Poaces. Feather grass. 


; An ornamental grass with plumose panicles borne on culms 2 to 3 feet 
high which are in bunches. Native to the steppes of Europe and 
Siberia. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53072. 
53161. SyMPHYTUM ASPERRIMUM Donn. Boraginacee. Comfrey. 


A coarse European perennial herb with short pricklelike hairs and 
purple flowers. 


53162 to 538173. THALICTRUM spp. Ranunculacer. Meadow rue. 
53162. THALICTRUM ANGUSTIFOLIUM L. 


A hardy herbaceous perennial 8 feet high, with pale-yellow 
flowers, useful as a background for herbaceous borders. Native to 
Germany. 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49869. 
531638. THALICTRUM AQUILEGIFOLIUM L. 


The European “ feathered columbine,” 1 to 3 feet high, with large 
hollow stems, white flowers, and purple or white stamens. 


53164. THALICTRUM DELAVAYI Franch. 


A slender Chinese plant 2 to 8 feet high, with nodding purple 
flowers half an inch long. 


53165. THALICTRUM FENDLERI Engelm. 


A rather stout leafy plant native from southern Colorado west- 
ward and southward. The flowers are in compact panicles. 


538166. THALICTRUM FLAVUM L. 
Variety heterophyllum. 


.A European plant 2 to 4 feet high with leaves smaller than in 
Thalictrum flavum and slightly toothed and bearing compound, com- 
pact inflorescences of erect pale-yellow flowers. 


53167. THALICTRUM FOETIDUM L. 


A hardy herbaceous perennial less than a foot high, with white 
and yellow flowers. Native to France. 


538168. THALICTRUM GLAUCUM Desf. 


A glaucous southern European perennial herb 2 to 5 feet high, 
with erect panicles of yellow flowers. 


53169. THALICTRUM KEMENSE Fries. 


A plant with thin panicles of erect flowers and bipinnate leaves 
with round, 3-parted leaflets. Native to Europe, Asia, and northern 
Africa. 


53170. THALICTRUM MINUS L. 


A species 1 to 2 feet high native to Europe, Asia, and northern 
Africa, with loose panicles of drooping yellow or greenish flowers. 


53171. THALICTRUM MINUS L. 


Received as Thalictrum dubiwm, which is now referred to TY 
minus. 


53172. THALICTRUM POLYGAMUM Muhl. 


A branching species 3 to 8 feet high, with long leafy panicles of 
white flowers. Native to North America from Newfoundland and 
Canada to Florida and westward to Ohio. 


53173. THALICTRUM SIMPLEX L. 
A lilac or yellow-flowered species a foot high, native to Sweden. 
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531'76. Diosprros conzatTrir Standl. Diospyracee. Persimmon. 
From Cerro Espino, Oaxaca, Mexico. Seeds presented by P. C. Standley, 


“ Zapote negro montés, collected at Cerro Espino, April, 1921, by Prof. C. 
Conzatti. The fruit is said to be better than that of Diospyros ebenaster.” 
(Standley.) 


A tree of particular interest on account of the exquisite flavor of its edible 
fruit, 4 centimeters in diameter and 2 centimeters long. In quality it is com- 
parable with the chico-zapote (Achras zapota). It is green skinned and much 
smaller than the common black sapote. Propagation of this magnificent tree is 
relatively simple on account of its vigor and the altitude at which it thrives, 


1,000 


Estudios Biolégicos, vol. 2, No. 3, p. 316.) 
53177 to 53217. 


From Ecuador. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer of the 


SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED. 


53174. TorRESIA oporaTA (L.) Hitche. Poacee. Holy grass. j 


Holy grass, vanilla grass, or Seneca grass, native to Canada and the 
northern United States. It is sweet scented owing to the presence of 
coumarin. The Indians use the grass to make fragrant baskets. 


Received as Hierochloe odorata, which is now referred to Torresia— 
odorata, ; 


53175. TROLLIUS EUROPAEUS L. Ranunculacer. Globefiower. 


A hardy herbaceous perennial 15 inches high, with lemon-yellow 
globular flowers 1 to 2 inches in diameter. Native to wet upland meadows — 
of northern Europe. ; 


United States National Museum. Received May 16, 1921. 
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meters above sea level. (Adapted from Boletin de la Direccién de 


Departnient of Agriculture. Received April 6, 1921. Quoted notes by 
Mr. Popenoe. y 


53177. BERBERIS QUINDUENSIS H. B. kK. Berberidacee. Barberry. 


(No. 585a. Hacienda La Esperanza. near El Angel, Province of Carchi, 
Ecuador. February 15, 1921.) Seeds of Espino. A very pretty species of 
Berberis, similar 10 one obtained in Curd namarea. From the mountains 
of Carchi Province. at about 12,000 feet elevation. This is one of the 
handsomest wild barberries I have seen in Ecuador. It makes an 
arborescent shrub up to 10 or 12 feet high, and has large, glossy, stiff, 
dark-green leaves. The flowers, wh ch are produced in racemes about 3 
inches long, are orange-yellow and half an inch broad. They are fol- 
lowed by smail clusters of oval, blue-black fruits. The species is worthy 
of a trial in the southern United States, where it may prove to be 
of value as an ornamental.” 


53178. ONOSERIS SALIcCIFOLIA H. B. IX. Asteracez. 


(No. 582a. Conraqui, near Ibarra, Ecuador. February 10,1921.) Seeds — 
of a low-growing, delicate plant which is abundant on dry rocky slopes — 
in northern Ecuador at alt tudes of 6,000 te 9,000 feet. It rarely sur- 
passes 8 inches in height; the lively pink, daisylike flowers, about 2 
inches broad, are borne on slender stems rising a few inches above the — 
foliage. It flowers profusely and is recommended for trial as a border 
plant in the United States. It can prebably be cultivated as an annual, 
though here it is, I believe, at least a biennial and probably a perennial.” — 


53179. CHUQUIRAGA INSIGNIS Humb. and Bonpl. Asteracez. 


“(No. 587a. Hacienda La Rinconada, Province of Carchi, Ecuador. — 
February 15, 1921.) Seeds of Chuquiragua, from the paramo at an 
altitude of about 12,000 feet in Carchi Province. 'Th's plant, abundant 
on the high paramos of Ecuador, is said to have been sacred to the © 
Incas. It is an unusually handsome thing and seems to me worthy — 
of cultivation in other countries as an ornamental. It is a slender, half- 
shrubby plant, stiffly erect in habit, and reaching to 6 feet in height. — 
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53177 to 5321'7—Continued. 


The stems are clothed with narrow. stiff, sessile leaves of glossy dark- 
‘s green color and are surmounted by heads of brownish orange flowers. 
The plant is noted in Ecuador because of the fact that its leaves will 
burn when green. The flower heads retain their color even when dry. 
The species will probably prefer a moist, rather cool climate such as 
that of the Pacific Northwest.” 


53180. PASSIFLORA MALIFORMIS L. Passifloracee. Granadilla. 


“(No. 583a. Ibarra. Ecuador. February 14, 1921.) Seeds of 
Granadilla de hueso, grown in the valley of the Rio Chota, in northern 
Ecuador, at an altitude of about 6,000 feet. This species is a vigorous 
elimber with ovate-cordate, light-green leaves about 3 inches long. The 
flowers have a large, conspicuous, whitish green calyx, and the corona 
is white, marked with purplish blue. The fruits are round, rarely more 
than 2 inches in diameter, with a thin shell yellowish green on the sur- 
face and whitish within. Though not more than an eighth of an inch 
thick, this shell is so hard that it is broken with difficulty. Within it are 
numerous small black seeds, each surrounded by juicy pulp of pale, 
orange-yellow color, and acid, highly aromatic flavor, similar to that 
of Passiflora edulis. The fruit is eaten out of hand and is a good one, 
worthy of cultivation in California and Florida, if it proves to be 
suitable for those States.” 


For an illustration of th’s new passion fruit from Ecuador, see 
Plate I 


53181. TACSONIA QUITENSIS’Benth. Passifloracee. 


“(No. 600a. From mountains near El Angel, Province of Carchi, 
Ecuador.) Seeds of tacso. From an elevation of about 12.000 feet. 
This wild plant much resemb’es the cult vated 7. mollissima in foliage, 
flower, and fruit. It grows abundantly in ravines and among brush at 
high altitudes in northern Ecuador. The fruits are not much used by 
the natives, though they seem nearly as good as those of the cultivated 
tacso.” 


53182 to 53185. PERSEA AMERICANA Mill. Lauracee. Avocado. 
(P. gratissina Gaertn. f.) 


53182. “(No. 573. Hacienda San Vicente, Province of Carchi, Ecua- 
dor. February 17, 1921). Budwood of avocado No. 47. Tamayo. 
The parent tree stands in one of the huertas of the hacienda about 
half a mile north of the house at on altitude of 6,100 feet. This 
variety, so far as can be judged by an examination of the parent 
tree, is either a very unusual Mexican or else a hybrid between 
the Mexican and West Ind’an races. The frut is of good size 
(about 18 ounces in weight) end of convenient oval form. In 
appearance it is fairly attractive, being smooth, with the surface 
light green, washed or overspread with maroon purple at the 
stem end. The skin is not woody; it resembles both in thickness 
and texture that of such large-fruited Mexican varieties as Puebla 
and Gottfried. The flesh is cream colored, with a very few in- 
conspicuous fiber markings. The quality is very good. The seed 
is small and tight in the cavity. The tree appears to bear fair, 
but not heavy, crops. 

“Formal descr:ption: Parent tree about 35 feet high, the trunk 
18 inches thick at the base, dividing about 8 feet above the 
ground, and giving off the first branches at 12 feet. Crown oval, 
slender, open. Fol’'age when crushed has a very faint aniselike 
odor scarcely detectable. 

“The fruit is broadly oval to obovo'd in form; weight about 18 
ounces; length about 4 inches and greatest breadth about 34 
inches; base slightly tapering, the stem inserted to one side; apex 
very slightly and obliquely flattened; surface smooth, light green 
with numerous whitish green dots, and overspread with maroon 
purple or dull purple around the stem; skin thin, like that cf 
the largest fruited Mexican varieties, rather tender; flesh cream 
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53183. “ (No. 575. Hacienda San Vicente, Province of Carchi, Ecua- 


53184. “(No. 576a. Hacienda San Vicente, Province of Carchi. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED. 


colored, tinged green in a narrow zone close to the skin, with a 
few fiber markings but no tough fibers, the flavor rich and 
pleasant; quality good; seed relatively small, obovoid in form, 
tight in the cavity, with both seed coats rather closely surrounding 
the rough cotyledons. Principal season at San Vicente probably 
January and February. 

“Because of the absence of well-defined seasons in the Chota 
Valley, where this and the following varieties are grown, avocado 
trees do not limit themselves to oné crop during the year, but 
flower and fruit more or less continuously. For this reason it~ 
is not possible to calculate even approximately the season at which 
the Chota avocados will ripen in California or in Florida. This 
matter will have to be determined by trial. 

“This variety is one of the most promising of the set obtained 
in the Chota Valley and is strongly recommended for trial through- 
out the avocado-growing regions of California and in the northern 
part of the avocado zone of Florida. It will probably prove to 
be hardier than the West Indian varieties.” 


dor. February 17, 1921.) Budwood of avocado No. 49. EHgas. 
The parent tree stands in one of the huertas at the Hacienda 
San Vicente, about half a mile north of the house. This is a 
Mexican avocado, of much the same general character as Puebla, 
but having a relatively smaller seed than the latter. The fruit 
is broadly obovoid, 8 to 12 ounces in weight, and glossy maroon ~ 
purple when fully ripe. The skin is of average thickness for a 
large-fruited Mexican avocado, the flesh devoid of fiber and of good — 
quality. The seed is tight in the cavity; in some specimens it is 
very small, in others, medium sized. The parent tree is a very 
old and large one and is said to be very productive. 

“Formal description: Parent tree 60 to 70 feet high, with the 
trunk 6 feet thick at the base and giving off a number of large 
branches 6 feet above the ground. The crown is broadly oval, 
fairly dense, and the foliage when crushed has a faint aniselike 
odor. 

“The fruit is obovoid to broadly obovoid; weight from 6 to 12 
ounces; length, 34 to 4 inches; greatest breadth, 24 to 3 inches; — 
base broad, with the stem inserted somewhat obliquely in a 
moderately deep cavity; apex flattened obliquely, though not con- 
spicuously so; surface smooth, glossy, deep-maroon purple, with © 
very small light-maroon dots; skin thin, not very tough; flesh © 
cream colored, devoid of fiber and with only very faint fiber © 
markings, the flavor rich and pleasant; quality good; seed small — 
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to medium sized, broadly ovoid to almost oval, tight in the © 
cavity with both seed coats closely surrounding the nearly smooth 
cotyledons. Season, December to February at San Vicente, with — 
a few fruits maturing at other times of the year because of the 
peculiar climatic conditions of the region. ‘ 

“Not as promising as avocado No. 47, but worthy of trial in 
California and Florida.” 
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February 17, 1921.) Budwood of avocado No. 50. Chota. The — 
parent tree stands in one of the huertas of the Hacienda San 
Vicente, about half a mile north of the house. This is a fine © 
large Mexican avocado of attractive and convenient form, having ~ 
a small seed and flesh of rich, pleasant flavor. The form is © 
broadly elliptic to nearly round, the color deep purple when the 
fruit is fully ripe, and the seed tight in the cavity. This may — 
possibly be a hybrid between the Mexican and West Indian, but I 
can see no definite indication that such is the case. 
“Formal description: Parent tree 50 to 60 feet high, the trunk ~ 
8 feet thick at the base, branched at 10 feet above the ground. — 
The crown is round, fairly dense, and the aniselike odor of the — 
crushed leaves is fairly pronounced. 4 
ta 


ae 


Inventory 67, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE I. 


A HARD-SHELLED PASSION FRUIT FROM TROPICAL AMERICA. € (PASSI- 
FLORA MALIFORMIS L.: S. P. I. No. 53180.) 


Several species of Passiflora are cultivated in the Tropics for their edible fruits as well as for 
the ornamental value of the plants themselves, which usually bear attractive flowers and 
are excellent for covering arbors and fences. One ofthe most interesting species is Passiflora 
maliformis, whose fruits are so hard-shelled that they must be broken with a club or some 
heavy instrument. The juicy flesh which surrounds the small black seeds is acid and 
highly aromatic. It is often used to prepare a refreshing drink. (Photographed by Wilson 
Popenoe, Ibarra, Ecuador, May 25, 1921; P18582FS.) 


Inventory 67, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE Il. 


THE PARENT TREE OF THE CARCHI AVOCADO. (PERSEA AMERICANA 
MILL.; S. P. I. No. 53185.) 


In the remote Andes of northern Ecuador lies a small region known as the Chota Valley. The 
Mexican avocado was introduced into this valley at an early day, and through selection 
and, probably, crossing with the lowland or West Indian race of avocados, many superior 
forms have been developed. These remained horticulturally unknown until 1921, when 
they were discovered by a representative of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and several of the best obtained for trial in the United States and other countries. As in 
other parts of tropical America there are few avocado orchards in Ecuador, most of the trees 
being found about the homes of the inhabitants or scattered among other fruit trees in small 
irregular plantings. (Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, San Vicente, Ecuador, February 
18, 1921; P18414FS.) 


Inventory 67, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE III. 


THE CARCHI AVOCADO, A VARIETY OF THE MEXICAN RACE. (PERSEA 
AMERICANA MILL.: S. P. I. No. 53185.) 


This avocado, which belongs to the Mexican race in spite of the fact that it was found in a 
remote valley of northern Ecuador, seems worthy of trial in the United States because of its 
relatively large size and its excellent quality. It may prove hardier than most varieties of 
the Guatemalan race and therefore valuable for those parts of California and Florida which 
are subject to heavy frosts. (Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, Ibarra, Ecuador, Febru- 
ary 19, 1921; P18426FS.) 


Inventory 67, Seeds and Plants Imported. ’ PLATE IV. 


| 
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THE YUNGARA POTATO, ONE OF THE BEST VARIETIES OF THE ECUADORIAN 
HIGHLANDS. (SOLANUM TUBEROSUM L.; S. P. I. No. 53195.) 


The Andean region, native home of the potato, contains many cultivated forms of interest 
and possible value to plant breeders. Some may prove useful in the development of early or 
late varieties; others may be found blight resistant; and still others are valuable for their 
excellent flavor and quality. Many have been intrcduced into the United States for trial. 
Yungara, a productive and late-maturing sort and one of the principal commercial varieties 
of Ecuador, where it is cultivated at altitudes between 10,000 and 12,000 feet, may be taken 
as an example of the best sorts which have been produced in the Andes. (Photographed, 
natural size, by Wilson Popenoe, Ambato, Ecuador, January, 1921; P18334FS.) 
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“The fruit is broadly elliptic, oval, or nearly round; weight 
about 10 ounces; length about 3? inches, greatest breadth about 
34 inches; base rounded to bluntly pointed, with the stem inserted 
slightly to one side of the center; apex very slightly and obliquely 
flattened ; surface smooth, somew hat glossy, dark purplish maroon 
to purple, with large, pale maroon-colored dots; skin of average 
miro thickness for a large-fruited Mexican avocado; flesh rich cream 
a colored, with fiber markings and even a few tough fibers in 

ww. some specimens, while others have none at all; flavor rich and 
? pleasant; quality good; seed small, round-ovoid, tight in the seed 
Bat: cavity, with both seed coats surrounding closely the slightly 
, rough cotyledons. Principal season of ripening at San Vincente 
from February to April. 

“ Numerous specimens of this variety were examined; some of 
them were of excellent quality, while others had objectionable 
fiber in them. The difference may have been due to variation in 
the stage of maturity. If the variety, when grown in the United 
States, produces fruits which, at the proper stage of ripeness, are 
quite free from fiber, it should prove to be a genuine acqui isition. 
The flavor is rich and the flesh very abundant.” 


53185.“(No. 577. Hacienda San Vicente, Province of Carchi. Feb- 
ruary 17, 1921.) Budwood of avocado No. 51. Carchi. The 
parent tree is growing in one of the huertas of the Hacienda 
San Vicente, about half a mile north of the house. This variety, 
except for its color, might be called a Mexican Trapp. It has 
the form of the latter, and it also has a seed somewhat larger 
than the ideal; but if the size of the fruit increases when the 
variety is given the advantage of good culture in the United 
States, it may prove to be a valuable sort. The fruit is oblate, 
about 8 ounces in weight, purple when ripe. with yellow flesh 
of good flavor and quality. The seed is sometimes loose in the 
cavity. 

“Formal description: Parent tree 30 feet high, the trunk 18 
inches thick at the base and branching at 8 feet above the 
ground. The crown is round, dense, with the foliage of peculiar 
wrinkled appearance. The leaves when ‘crushed have a pro- 
nounced aniselike odor. 

“The fruit is oblate, sometimes oblique; weight about 8 ounces, 
length about 22 inches; base rounded to slightly flattened, the 
stem inserted obliquely; apex conspicuously and usually some- 
what obliquely flattened; surface smooth, dull purple in the 
fully ripe fruit, with-large dots of lighter purple; skin of about 
average thickness for a large-fruited Mexican avocado; flesh 
yellow, tinged with pale green close to the skin, nearly free 
from fiber markings, the flavor rich and pleasant; quality good; 
Seed large. oblate. tight in the cavity, with both seed coats 

* adhering closely to the nearly smooth cotyledons; occasionally 
the seed coats separate. Principal ripening season at San Vicente 
from January to March.” 


For an illustration of the parent tree of the Carchi avocado, 
see Plate II. Fruits of the Carchi avocado are shown in Plate III. 


—  —- 53186. RUBUS ROSEUS Poir. Rosacez. Raspberry. 


“(No. 5S84a. Hacienda La Esperanza. near El Angel, Province of 
_ Carchi, Ecuador. February 15, 1921.) Seeds of Mora de Rocota. A 
are berry from an altitude of 12,000 feet. It is nearly round, red, 
«14 «inches in diameter, and of good quality. The fruits are much 
like those of the Colombian berry (Rubus macrocarpus) in general 
appearance, but smaller and better in quality. This species seems 
to be the same as the Huagra-mora, from the slopes of the Volcano 
Tungurahua at an altitude of about 9,000 feet, and the mora which 
grows in the Cordillera de Zamora, in Loja Province. The plant is not 
a large grower. It forms clumps about 5 feet high, or sometimes scram- 
__ bles over other plants, its canes reaching to about 8 feet in length. The 
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53177 to 5321'7—Continued. 


leaves are trifoliolate, with glossy, oval to oblong-acute, serrate leaflets, 
often having a maroon tinge. The rosy purple flowers, about 13 inches 
broad, are borne few in a cluster; they are followed by oval or conical 
fruits 1 to 14 inches long, crimson in color, juicy, and of pleasant sub- | 
acid flavor. The seeds are not objectionably large nor hard. The plant 
is not very productive. This raspberry is worthy of a careful trial in 
the southern and far western parts of the United States, where it seems 
likely to succeed. Its productiveness can probably be increased by sys- — 
tematic pruning.” a 


53187. SoLaANnum sp. Solanacee. Potato. 


(No. 586. Hacienda La Rinconada, Province of Carchi, Ecuador. Feb- — 
ruary 15, 1921.) Tubers of a wild potato from the mountains of Carchi, 
at an altitude of 12.000 feet. It grows abundantly in certain places, pre- — 
ferring the protection of shrubby vegetation along ravines on the paramo, ~ 
The plant resembles that of the cultivated potato; the tubers, however, — 
are rarely more than an inch long by half an ineh in thickness, and they 
are whitish brown in color, with white flesh. They are not used by the 
inhabitants of this region. The plants appear to be attacked by late- © 
blight, as are cultivated potatoes in the same region.” 


53188 to 538197. SoLANUM TUBEROSUM L. Solanacez. Potato. 


53188. ‘“(No. 589. Hacienda La Rinconada, Province of Carchi, — 
Ecuador. February 16, 1921.) Tubers of Cumara grown at alti- — 
tudes of 11,000 to 12,000 feet. This is a good variety, of commer- ~ 
cial importance only slightly less than that of the Cuerudas. The © 
tubers are long, almost white in color, with purplish areas around — 
the deep eyes.” { 


53189. “(No. 590. Hacienda La Rinconada, Province of Carchi, 
Ecuador. February 16, 1921.) Tubers of Morada from the 
Province of Carchi, where it is cultivated at altitudes of 11,000 
to 12,000 feet. This is a variety of good quality; but of little 
commercial importance. The tubers are rather small, round, and 
dark purple.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 35507. 


53190. “(No. 591. Hacienda La Rinconada, Province of Carchi, 
Ecuador. February 16, 1921.) Tubers of Cueruda morada 
(purple Cueruda), from the Province of Carchi, where it is cult’- 
vated at altitudes of 11.000 and 12,000 feet. Ccmmercially one ~ 
of the best and most important varieties in northern Ecuador, 
though it is not quite so extensively grown as Cueruda blanca, 
The tubers are oval, flattened, and purple with whitish areas 
around the shallow eyes; they possess excellent keeping quali-— 
ties.” 


53191. “(No. 592. Hacienda La Rinconada, Province of Carchi, 
Ecuador.) Tubers cf J/argarita, from the Province of Carchi, 
where it is cultivated at altitudes of 10,000 and 12,000 feet. 
This is an important commercial variety, especially in the vicinity 
of Ibarra; the plants are, however, very susceptible to late- 
blight. The tubers are oval, flattened to an unusual degree, and — 
of good size. The surface is pale whitish brown, with fine purplish 
markings, and the eyes are scarcely noticeable. The flesh is 
white, of excellent quality.” 


53192. “(No. 594. Hacienda La Rinconada, Province of Carchi, 
Ecuador. February 16, 1921.) Tubers of the Rosa potato, culti- 
vated in the Province of Carchi, at altitudes of 11,000 to 12.000 
feet. This is not an important or well-known variety. The 
tubers are oval, slightly flattened, deep rose in color, with shallow 
eyes.” r 

53198. “(No. 595. Hacienda La Rinconada, Province of Carchi, 


Ecuador. February 16, 1921.) Tubers of Cueruda blanca (white 
Cueruda), cultivated in the Province of Carchi, at altitudes of © 
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11,000 and 12,000 feet. This is the most important commercial 
potato of Carchi Province. At Ibarra, where it is one of the 
favorite varieties in the market, it is known as Pastuza. It 
yields heavily, and the whitish brown, somewhat flattened, oval 
tubers are of good size and quality. The eyes are very shallow 
and not numerous.” 


53194. “(No. 596. Hacienda La Rinconada, Province of Carchi, 
Ecuador. February 16, 1921.)  Tubers of Leche, cultivated at 
altitudes of 11,000 to 12,000 feet. This is a good variety, of some 
commercial importance, especially in the vicinity of Ibarra. 
It yields heavily, and the round, whitish brown, rather large 
tubers are of good quality. ‘They have, however, rather deep 
eyes.” 


53195. “(No. 597. Ibarra, Ecuador. February 12, 1921.) Tubers of 
Yungara, from the Hacienda La Rinconada, in the Province of 
Carchi, where it is cultivated at altitudes of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. 
This is probably the same as the Yungara of Ambato, but is not 
as important commercially in northern Ecuador as it is in the 
latter region. This productive and late-maturing variety yields 
oblong, medium-sized tubers, light rose colored with yellow areas 
around the few and not very deep eyes. The flesh is white and 
of good quality; the plant is not resistant to late-blight.” 


For an illustration of tubers of the Yungara potato, see Plate 
LY - 


53196. “(No. 598. Ibarra, Ecuador. February 12, 1921.) Pastuza, 
from the Hacienda La Rinconada, in the Province of Carchi, where 
it is cultivated at altitudes of 11,000 and 12,000 feet; it is one of 
the favorite varieties in the market at Ibarra. This is probably 
the same variety as Cueruda blanca (white Cueruda). This is 
the most important commercial potato of Carchi Province. It 
yields heavily, and the whitish brown, somewhat flattened, oval 
tubers are of good size and quality. The eyes are very shallow 
and not numerous.” 


53197. “(No. 593. Hacienda La Rinconada, Province of Carchi, 
Ecuador. February 16, 1921.) Amarga, cultivated in the Province 
of Carchi, at altitudes of 11,000 and 12,000 feet. This is not an 
important or well-known variety. Its tubers are of irregular 
shape, rather small, pale rose in color, with deep eves.” 


53198. JuGLANS sp. Juglandacez. Walnut. 


“(No, 599a. Ibarra, Ecuador.) The tocte (black walnut) of northern 
Ecuador. Seeds obtained in the market of Ibarra. There are probably 
two species of Juglans in Ecuador which go under this name: cone of 
them is J. peruviana, the other as yet undescribed. Both are found in 
the highlands, between altitudes of 6,000 and 10,000 feet: one or the 
other is abundant in nearly every town of the Sierra. The tree is 
sometimes called nogal, as well as tocte; the fruit is always known by 
the latter name. 

“Luis Cordero (Enumeracién Botanica) says of this tree in the Prov- 
ince of Azuay: ‘It is most useful, since it furnishes, aside from its 
grateful fruit and its fine, solid, and beautiful wood, a tonic of prob- 
able efficacy, obtained from boiling the leaves.’ The plant is much used 
by the Indians of Imbabura Province in the preparation of dyes. 

“The tocte is abundant at Ambato. It can scarcely be termed a cul- 
tivated species in this region, since it is not commonly planted; but trees 
which spring up around cultivated fields and in dooryards are allowed 
to grow unmolested, and the fruit is utilized in a small way. The plant 
strongly resembles Juglans nigra, but the foliage is perhaps larger, 
The nuts are an inch and a half in diameter, with a very thick, bony 
shell deeply corrugated on the surface and a kernel of mild, pleasant 
flavor. Recently the species has been utilized in Ambato as a stock 
plant on which to graft Juglans regia. 
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“In Ibarra the tocte is very abundant, and the nuts are commonly © 


. 
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sold in the market. They are used to prepare a famous sweetmeat, the | 
‘nogada’ of Ibarra, made from brown or white sugar, milk, and walnut — 
meats. At Otavalo the tree is quite abundant, as also in the southern © 
part of Ecuador at Loja and Cuenca. The two species which go under 
this name are very similar in character.” 


53199 to 538215. PHASEOLUS LUNATUS L. Fabacee. Lima bean, — 


“(No. 580a. Ibarra, Ecuador. February 18, 1921.) Torta. A peculiar © 
bean occasionally cultivated at Ibarra. The vine, which is slender, 
climbs over fences and low vegetation; the thin beans, resembling a 
Lima bean in size and outline, are curiously marked with various colors. 
They are not commonly eaten in this region, but are used by the children 
in playing various games. They may be of interest to our plant breeders 
because of the remarkable color combinations which they exhibit. 

“They are not eaten here, though I am inclined to think they are 
edible.” 


53199. Black. 

53200. Dark brown. 

53201. Dark maroon flushed with black. 

53202. Burgundy. , 
532038. Reddish brown with black flecks. 

53204. Light tan. 

53205. Blackish brown with a cream splotch. 

53206. Black with stripes and splotches of yellowish green. 
53207. Lemon yellow with black stripes. 

53208. Cream with brown stripes. 

53209. Cream with Burgundy stripes. 

53210. Grayish white flushed with dark brown. 

53211. Cream with black spots and black end. 

53212. Cream with one end black. 

532138. Cream with black ring around hilum. 

53214. Lemon yellow with Burgundy spots and end. 


58215. One half of surface dark brown; other half cream with 
brown spots. 


53216. SoLANUM TUBEROSUM L. Solanacez. Potato. 


“(No. 588. Hacienda La Esperanza, near El] Angel, Province of Carchi, 
Ecuador. February 14, 1921.) Tubers of Papa chaucha. An unusually 
early variety from an altitude of nearly 12,000 feet. The chauchas 
(Quichua, early) are a group of potatoes cultivated in the Ecua- 
dorian highlands at altitudes of 8,000 to 12,000 feet. Commercially 
they are not very important, due to the fact that they do not keep as 
well as other varieties, but they are much cultivated for home use. 
The tubers are of good size; those of some varieties are of good 
quality, while others are rather inferior. The color of both surface and 
flesh is variable. 

“The chauchas mature in about five months from the time of planting, 
when cultivated at an elevation of 12,000 feet; other varieties require 
seven to eight months. As soon* as the plants come into bloom the 
tubers are considered to be mature and are dug for eating. Unlike 
other varieties, which must be dug and then stored for a period before 
they are resown, the chauchas can be resown immediately after digging. 
The yield is fairly heavy, but not as great as that of some of the late- 
maturing varieties. 
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“Several varieties were mixed together in the lot sent under this 
s ‘M number; none of them, however, is: of the very best quality.” 


53217. Zea Mays L. Poacex. Corn. 


“(No. 58la. Ibarra, Ecuador. February 19, 1921.) Chulpi sara 
(Quichua, wrinkled corn), from the market of Ibarra. A genuine sweet 
corn, the first I have found in tropical America. This is a native sweet 
corn, cultivated in the mountains of Ecuador at altitudes of about 7,000 
to 9,000 feet. The ears are commonly 4 to 8 inches long, with the 

grains golden brown and wrinkled when dry. It is a variety not com- 

monly seen in this region, but occasionally cultivated by the Indians. 

It may perhaps be useful in producing a variety of sweet corn for the 
Warmer regions of the United States.” 


18 and 53219. Rusus spp. Rosacee. 


From Ecuador. Seeds collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer 
of the Department of Agriculture. Received April 21, 1921. Quoted 
notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


58218. Rusus rosevs Poir. Rosacee. Raspberry. 


“(No. 602a. Upper slopes of the Volcano Tungurahua. March 10, 
1921.) Huagra-mora. A choice large-fruited wild red raspberry from 
an altitude of 9,000 feet. Since this is found at altitudes of 9,000 to 
12,000 feet, it may prove hardier than many of the other species we 
have obtained in these countries. The fruits are much like those of the 
Colombian berry (R. macrocarpus) in general character, but small and 
better in quality. They are up to about an inch and a half in length, 

_deep red, and of very good flavor.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53186. 
53219. RuBUS ADENOTRICHOS Schlecht. Rosacezx. Blackberry. 


“(No. 603a. Upper slopes of the Volcano Tungurahua. March 10, 
1921.) Pondoa. A wild blackberry which is a better fruit than many 
of the other wild blackberries of Ecuador. This is the common mora 
of the settlement known as Pondoa, which lies .upon the slopes of the 
Voleano Tungurahua at an altitude of 7,500 to 8,500 feet. This is a 
vigorous species of Rubus, sending up stiff canes to a he’ght of 15 
feet. It does not climb, as a rule, but the stems frequently bend over 
and are supperted by near-by vegetation. The leaflets are five in num- 
ber, or sometimes three when the leaves arise from small shoots. The 
canes are clothed with stifi wine-red hairs. The racemes are often a 
- foot in length; the flowers are rather small and pinkish white. The 

fruits are produced abundantly; they are oval to nearly round, about 
_ three-fourths of an inch long, purplish black when fully ripe, each one 
- c€omposed of many small drupelets set closely together. The flavor is 
YTich and agreeably subacid; the seeds are soft and not troublesome in 
the mouth. This may be considered an excellent blackberry and one 
which merits horticultural attent’on. It should be tested in the southern 
and western portions of the United States.” 

3220 to 53225. Ries vutcare Lam. Grossulariacez. 
wisaal Garden currant. 


From Winchester, England. Plants purchased from Millier & Sons. Re- 
 @eived April 25, 1921. Quoted notes by Millier & Sons. 


53220. “ New Red Dutch.” 53223. “ White Dutch.” 
53221. “Raby Castle.” 53224. “ White Transparent.” 
53222. “ Scotch Red.” 53225. “ White Versailles.” 
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53226 to 53231. Rises vutcare Lam. Grossulariaces. ar 
Garden currant. 


From Middle Green, England. Plants purchased from J. C. Allgrove, Lang- 
ley, near Slough. Received April 25, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Allgrove. 


53226. ‘“ Fay’s Prolific.” 53227. “ Raby Castle.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53221. 


593228. ‘ Red Dutch.” 
_ A red-fruited variety with folded or cupped leayes which are not i 
markedly thick or coarse. (Adapted from Proceedings of the American © 
Society for Horticultural Science, 1917, p. 65.) ' 
53229. ‘ White Dutch.” 
A white-fruited variety with folded cr cupped leaves which are not — 
markedly thick or coarse. (Adapted from Proceedings of the American — 
Society for Horticultural Science, 1917, p. 65.) : 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53223. . 
53230. “ White Dutch, cut leaved.” 
538231. “ White Versailles.” 


A white-fruited variety with flat leaves not markedly thick or coarse — 
and lightly pubescent on the lower surface. (Adapted from Proceedings © 
of the American Society for Horticultural Science, 1917, p. 65.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 53225. i 


53232 to 53237. Rises vuLtGARE Lam. Grossulariaces. 
; Garden currant. 


From Bourg la Reine, Seine, France. Plants purchased from Nomblot- . 
Bruneau. Received April 27, 1921. Quoted notes by Nomblot-Bruneau. - 


53232. “Cerise blanche.” 
58238. ‘ Cerise rouge.” 
53234. *‘ Hollande blanche.” 

For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 53229. 
53235. “ Hollande rouge.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53228. 
53236. “Versaillaise blanche.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53281. 
53237. “ Versaillaise rouge.” 


§3238. Casan 1npiIcuM Spreng. Fabacee. Pigeon-pea. 
From. Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. Seeds presented by Dr. Mario Calvino, 3 
director, Estaci6n Experimental Agronomica. Received April 29, 1921. 
“ Cyandul.”’ (Calvino.) 


This named variety was introduced for experimental use in the Office of 
Forage-Crop Investigations. 


53239. HorpEUM VULGARE PALLIDUM Seringe. Poacez. Barley. 


From Bengazi, Libia, Africa. Seeds presented by the director of Economic 
and Financial Affairs, Servizi Agrari, Governo della Cirenaica. Re 
ceived April 30, 1921. Quoted notes by the director. 


“ Barley grown in Cyrenaica under conditions of the greatest aridity.” 
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3240 and 53241. 


om Montevideo, Uruguay. Seeds presented by Sr. R. Salgueiro Silveira. 
Técnico del Laboratorio Agronémico. Received May 3, 1921. Quoted 
notes by Sr. Salgueiro. 


538240. HELIANTHUS ANNUUS L. Asteracee. Sunflower. 


“A plant cultivated here, of great importance for its seeds from which 
is extracted an edible oil, which is also useful in the paint industry. The 
red variety, which is 2 meters high, is used as props for tomatoes. Sheep 
and birds eat the seeds, and the Stalks are burned and used as fertilizer.” 


53241. PHALARIS BULBOSA Jusl. Poacee. Canary grass. 
*“ Seeds harvested in this country. The grass is of great food value.” 


A perennial tufted grass, with shiny leaves about two-fifths of an inch 
wide and roots penetrating the soil to a depth of nearly 38 feet; native 
to the Mediterranean countries. It is now cultivated in New South 
Wales, where it appears to be an excellent permanent winter grass for 
coastal and table-land districts. Owing to its deep roots it can endure a 
considerable amount of drought. Seeds are borne very sparsely on short 
stems thrown up from the center of the crown. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44696. 


58242. Rictnus communis L. Euphorbiaceex. Castor-bean. 


From Montevideo, Uruguay. Seeds presented by Sr. R. Salgueiro Silveira, 
Técnico del Laboratorio Agronémico. Received April 25, 1921. 


‘ s] 
_ “Seeds, harvested in this country, of a castor-bean which I recommend.” 
(Salgueiro. ) 


53248. Persea sp. Lauracee. 


From Darjiling, India. Seeds secured by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received May 10, 1921. 


_ “Bought March 4, 1921, in the Darjiling market from Tibetans, who are 
yery fond of it. The fruits are green and the size of a small tennis ball, per- 
fectly round; the flesh is like that of the avocado, both in color and taste. The 
fruit and seed are entirely different in shape from those of the avocado. These 
fruits:come from an altitude of 7,000 feet and should therefore be quite re- 
Sistant to light frosts, since there was plenty of snow at Darjiling this winter.” 
(Rock. ) 


53244 to 53261. 


From Quedlinburg, Germany. Seeds purchased from Carl Beck & Co. Re- 
ceived May 6, 1921. 

Introduced for experimental work at the request of department specialists. 

2 53244. PHASEOLUS COCCINEUS L. Fabacee. Scarlet Runner bean. 


Turkische Prunk oder Feuer. 


53245 to 53261. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabace. Common bean. 
53245. Don Carlos. 53253. Phdnomen. 
53246. Flageolet oder 53254. Schlachtschwert. 
Pariser. Tet 
53255. Schlachtschacert. 


53247. Flageolet oder el 
Pariser. weissé. 53256. Schmalzgrosse. 
53248. Hinrichs Riesen. nace Dkaamenmaaecae 


53249. Hinrichs Riesen. 93258. Wachs Flageolet. 
53250. Juli. 53259. Zehicochen. 


53251. Kaiser Wilhelm. 53260. Zucker-Butter-Brech. 
53252. Mont d’or. 53261. [Unlabeled. ] 
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538262. Ocuroma Lacorpus Swartz. Bombacacee. Balsa 


From Camaguey, Cuba. Seeds presented by John R. Johnson, through Dr. 
R. L, Luaces, director, Granja Escuela. Received May 9, 1921. } 


“TI believe that this tree will produce very well at Miami, for the flowers 
form during March.” (Luaces.) . 


A West Indian tree 18 meters high with brown tomentose to nearly glabrous, 
obscurely 3 to 5 lobed leaves 15 to 20 centimeters long, and yellowish white 
flowers 10 centimeters long. The utilization of the wood of Ochroma has 
brought that genus into prominence during the last few years. The manufac- 
ture of buoyancy and insulation products, such as life rafts, refrigerators, and 
parts of lifeboats and airplanes, especially in connection with the war, has ~ 
become very extensive. Eighty thousand floats made of balsa wood were 
used in constructing the 250-mile submarine mine barrage in the North Sea; 
war vessels as well as transports were in so far as possible equipped with 
balsa life rafts and lifeboats; and special refrigerating trucks with balsa as the 
insulating material were used in France. The wood of the trees of this genus 
is the most notable among light-weight woods. It is generally known in Span-- 
ish America as “balsa,” and that word has been transferred to and is in 
general use in the United States. Balsa is the Spanish word for raft, and it 
was applied to this tree because the Spanish colonists, when they migrated to 
the New World, found it in use by the natives for rafts. 

Balsa is a very common and conspicuous tree in tropical America. It is — 
distinguished not only by its light soft wood, but also by its large simple ~ 
leaves, large solitary flowers, and very conspicuous fruit, which is not unlike — 
a cotton boll on a large scale. When the fruit is matured, but has not finally 
burst, it looks much like a rabbit’s foot and presumably from this the first 
species of Ochroma to be described received the specific name “lagopus.” 
When the fruit finally bursts and the mass of down falls to the earth, it i 
suggests the fur of a rabbit. The seeds are enveloped in this fur and are ~ 
disseminated by it. They resemble small grape seeds and, unlike cotton, the f 
“down” is not firmly and permanently attached to the seed. S 

Hi 
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The species of this genus most frequently occur in the lowlands and foothills, 
though rarely, if ever, where the soil is at all affected by brackish or salt water. 
They have not been discovered in the higher altitudes, that is, at more than © 
1,000 meters above sea level. > A 

Balsa is usually a second-growth tree, though it does occur as an isolated 
tree in the primeval forest. It appears promptly and abundantly where clear- 
ings have been made by natural agencies, such as floods and fires, or by human 
cultivations. In this respect it might properly be called a tree “ weed.” The ~ 
natural seeding in some places produces such an abundance of young plants as © 
to suggest weeds in a neglected garden. The tree’s growth is very rapid. In © 
the natural state the wood is very perishable. One rarely sees the remains of — 
trees of balsa in the tropical forests. They decay with apparently the same ~ 
rapidity as a cotton fabric; the wood absorbs moisture readily and shrinks and © 
warps badly. This is due undoubtedly to the feeble lignification of the cell — 
walls and to the lack of aseptic properties such as the timber of oak and pine © 
possess. It was only when engineers, after protracted investigation and experi- — 
ments, overcame these defects that the wood could be fabricated into valuable ~ 
products. (Adapted from Journal of the Washingion Academy of Sciences, — 
val..9, p., Lai.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47593. 


53263 to 53266. GossyrruM BARBADENSE L. Malvaces. Cotton. 


From Gizeh, Egypt. Seeds presented by T. Trought, botanist, Ministry — 
of Agriculture. Received May 4, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Trought. — 


53263. “Ashmoun, second grade, selected.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P .I. No. 7030. 
53264. “ Douwmains Assili.” 58266. “ Zagora.” 
53265. “ Doumains Sakel.”’ 
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: 3267 to 53377. 


From Paris, France. Seeds purchased from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. Re- 
ceived April 18, 1921. Notes from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. 


53267 and 53268. CucuMIS sATivus L. Cucurbitacez. Cucumber. 


53267. “Cornichon fin de Meauz. An early, very productive gher- 
kin from Meaux, with small cylindrical fruits in great demand for 
pickling.” 

53268. ‘“‘ Cornichon vert petit de Paris. A small green gherkin from 
Paris, a very productive vigorous variety extensively cultivated. 
The fruits are ready for pickling about eight days from the time 
of the setting of the flowers and can be harvested continuously from 
July to October.” 


538269 to 53272. PHASEOLUS COoccINEUS L. Fabacez. 
Scarlet Runner bean. 


58269. “D’EHspagne blanc (white Spanish), a very hardy, produc- 


tive bean.” 
53270. “ D’EHspagne rouge.” 53272. “ D’Hspagne varié.” 
53271. “ D’Espagne bicolore,’’ 
538273 and 53274. PHASEOLUS LUNATUS L. Fabacee. Lima bean, 
53273. “ Du Cap marbré (marble head). Seed spotted with red on 
a white ground.” . 


53274. “De Lima (Lima). Short, very flat and large pods with 
large yellowish white seeds.” 


53275 to 53377. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabaces. Common bean. 


538275. “A rames extra-hdatif (extra-early climber). An extremely 
early, very productive variety with long plump pods and white 
seeds.” 


53276. “ De Liancourt (from Liancourt, Oise, France), with ey a 
almost dull seeds. A hardy, vigorous, productive variety much 
esteemed for the dried seeds.” 


53277. “ Flageolet rouge a@ rames (red climbing bean). An ex- 
tremely productive variety with long, very delicate pods and ex- 
cellent seeds.”’ 


53278. ‘‘ Nicard. A white, flat-seeded variety suited to the South.” 


53279. “ Riz @ rames (climbing rice). A variety having a small 
white seed with very delicate skin which seems to melt in cook- 
ing. ” 


53280. “ Rouge de Chartres (red bean from Chartres). A variety 
extensively cultivated.” 


53281. “ Sabre d@ trés grande cosse (Sword variety with a very 
large pod). A vigorous variety yielding pods 25 to 30 centimeters 
long and most desirable because of its long season. The white 
seeds are excellent shelled fresh and the dry seed is also of ex- 
cellent quality.” 


53282. “De Sallandre amelioré (improved Sallandre). A variety 
with very long pods well filled with fine large seeds. Highly 
esteemed for its productiveness.” 


53283. “ De Soissons blanc a rames, surchoix d’élite trié (White 
Soissons Runner, choice selected variety). A variety with a very 
delicate flavor; one of the varieties most extensively cultivated 
for the dried seeds.” 


53284. “ De Soissons vert @ rames (Green Soissons Runner). A vig- 
orous, productive variety with a strong stem reaching a height of 
about 3 meters and long pods containing ordinarily seven large, 
very green seeds of excellent quality.” 


80837—23——4 
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53267 to 53377—Continued. 
53285. “ D’Alger (beurre) noir a rames.” 
53286. “ Beurre blanc @ rames.” 
53287. “‘ Beurre Couronne dor.” 
53288. “ Beurre Roi des Mangetout @ rames.” 
53289. “ Beurre du Mont-d’Or, a rames.” 
53290. “‘Avant-gardé.” 
53291. “ Blanc geant sans parchemin.” 
53292. “ Blanc grand Mangetout.” 
53293. “ Mangetout du Maine.” 
53294. “ Mangetout de La Vallée.” 
53295. “ Mangetout de Saint-Fiacre.” 
53296. “ Mangetout de Saint-Fiacre blanc.” 
53297. “ Mangetout sans fil (A rames).” 
53288. “Coco bicolore prolifique.” 
53299. “Coco bicolore du Pape.” 
53300. “Coco blanc. H. gros Sophie.” 
53301. “Coco rose @ rames. H. de Prague marbre. H. boulot.” 
53302. “Jaune d’or a rames.”’ 
53303. ‘‘ Phenomene a@ rames.” 
53304. “ Predome da rames.” 
53305. “ Princesse d@ rames. H. a la Reine.” 
53306. “ Quatre-d-quatre.” 
53307. “ Zebré gris.” 
53308. “ De Bagiiolet. H. petit gris. Suisse gris.” 
53309. ‘“ Bagnolet vert.” 
53310. “ Bagnolet, a feuille d’Ortie.” 
53311. “ Barbes nain.”’ 
53312. “ Comtesse de Chambord. H. riz natin.” 
53313. “ Flageolet blane extra.” 
53314. “ Flageolet blanc a longue cosse.”’ 
53315. “ Vlageolet Chevrier, a grain toujours vert.” 
53316. “ Flageolet Merveiille de France, a grain toujours vert.” 
53317. “ Flageolet Roi des verts.” 
53318. “ Flageolet nain Triomphe des chassis.” 
53319. “ Flageolet nain hatif a feuille gaujrée. Elda feuille d’ Ortie, 
53320. “ Flageolet tres hatif.” . 
53321. “ Flageolet jaune ameliore H. prodige de Courtry. H. nain | 
de Saint-Andre. New variety.” 
53322. ‘“ Flageolet noir.” 
53323. “Flageolet rouge. H. dognon-de-cog.” 
- 538324. “ Flageolet beurre (nain).” 
53325. “Flageolet rouge de Vitry.” 
53326. “ Empereur de Russie.” 
53327. “ Gloire de Lyon.” 
53328. “ Flageolet de Vitry blane.” 
53329. “Gros vert hatif.” 
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F 3267 to 53377—Continued. 

53330. “Incomparable. H. express.” 
53331. “Incomparable a@ grain vert.” 
53332. “ Extra-précoce de Fontenay.” 
538333. “ L’Inepuisable.” 

53334. “Du Perreux.” 

53335. “Jaune cent-pour-un.” 

53336. “Nain jaune exrtra-hatif.” 
53337. “ Tres hdatif de Cholet.” 
53338. “ Noir de l Hermitage.” 
53339. “ Prince noir.” 

- 58340. “Nain Parisien. H. Souvenir de Deuil.” 
53341. “ Merveilile de Paris. H. petit gris.” 
53342. “Noir hatif de Belgique.” 
53343. “ Du Bouscat.” 
53344. “Le Bleu.” 
53345. “ Rond blanc commun.” 
53346. “ Metis. H. Eclipse.” 

53347. “ Rouge dOrléans.” 
533848. “Nain de Lignereux (Nowv.).” 
53349. “ Sabre nain. H. trés hatif de Hollande.” 
53350. “Shah de Perse.” 
53351. “De Soissons nain. H. gros pied.” 
53352. “ St-Esprit. H. a la religieuse. H. @ laigle.” 
53353. “ Suisse blanc. H. lingot.” 

_ 563354. “ Suisse nain blanc hatif.” 
53355. “‘ Suisse rouge (1°* choizr).” 
53356. “Tres nain précoce (Nouv.).” 
53357. “ D’Alger (beurre) noir nain.” 
53358. “ Beurre noir nain @ longue cosse.” 
53359. “ Beurre nain Gloire @OUainville.” 
53360. “ Beurre nain de tous les jours.” 
53361. “ Beurre nain Merveiile du Marché.” 
53362. “ Beurre blanc nain.” 
53363. ‘‘ Beurre nain sans rival.” 
53364. “ Beurre doré nain.” 
53365. ‘“‘ Beurre nain de Digoin.” 
53366. “ Beurre nain du Mont-d’ Or.” 


53367. “Coco marbre nain. H. de Prague marbre nain. H. boulot 
nain.” 


53368. “Nain blanc hatif sans parchemin.” 
53369. “Nain blane quarantain.” 

53370. “ Nain blanc Unique.” 

53371. “Jaune de la Chine.” 

53372. “Jaune du Canada.” 

53373. “ Nain Lyonnais @ trés longue cosse.” 
53374. “ Nain Lyonnais @ grain blanc.” 
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53267 to 53377—Continued. 
53375. “ Nain Mangetout extra-hatif.’’ 
53376. “ Prédome nain,” 
53377. ‘ Princesse nain a@ grosse cosse.” 


53378. Rusus sp. Rosacee. 
From Honolulu, Hawaii. Plants presented by Willis T. Pope, horticulturist, — 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Received April 27, 1921. 


“A variety found growing on the slopes of Tantalus on this island (Oahu).” 
( Pope.) f 


53379. Rusus sp. Rosacee. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Plants presented by Willis T. Pope, horticul- 
turist, Agricultur al Experiment Station. Received May 9, 1921. 2 


“ Hitchcock berry. Obtained from the locality of Glenwood on the island oft 
Hawaii.” (Pope.) 


53380 to 53442. ' 


From Bohemia, Czechoslovakia. Presented by Josef Mazanek. Received. 
April 5, 1921. 


53380. MALUS PUMILA Mill. Malacee. Paradise apple. 


“ Paradise. A bushy apple growing usually about 5 feet in height. 
Native to the Caucasus, from which place it probably was introduced into 
western Europe, where it is now extensively used as a dwarfing stock for 
apples. This shrubby tree produces red apples of fair quality, is very 
drought resistant, and stands high summer temperatures. May be used © 
in hybridization work and in creating a strain of bush apples.” (F. N.- 


Meyer.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42688. 
53381 to 53401. Matus syLvestris Mill. Malacee. Apple. — 
(Pyrus malus I.) 
53381. Panenske ceske. 53392. Charlamowski. 
53382. Mazankovo malinove. 538393. Parmena zlata zinni. 
53383. Misen ceska. 53394. Tosonovicke. 
53384. Reneta kminova. 53395. Reneta muskatova. 
53385. Strymka. 53398. Car Ales. 
53386. Vejlimek. 53397. Salove. 
53387. Zapovezene. 53398. Prazske pestre. 
53388. Astrachan bily. 53399. Sirecek. 
53389. Astrachan cerveny. 53400. Jablone. 
53390. Limburske. 53401. Doucin. 
53391. Malinove z Holovous. 
53402 to 53414. Prunus poMEstTIcA I. Amygdalacea. Prune. 
53402. Sliva domact. 53409. Althanova. 
53403. Dolanka. 53410. Spendlik. 
538404. Vlaska. 53411. Mirabelka vancyska. 
53405. Hslinska. 53412. Kirke. 
53406. Reineclaude zelena. 53413. Mirabelka mala lutea. 
53407. Merunkova zluta. 53414. Svesiky domaci. 


538408. Merunkova cervend. 


ee 
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53380 to 53442—Continued. 


53415. PRUNUS MAHALEB L. Amygdalacee. Mahaleb cherry- 


Mahaleb cherry, for use as stock upon which to bud Japanese flower- 
ing cherries. 


For prev.ous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 18243. 


53416 to 53426. PruNuUs spp. Amygdalacez. Cherry. 
53416. PRUNUS sp. 53422. PRUNUS sp. 
Uherka cerna. Amarelka stinna. 
53417. PRUNUS ‘sp. 53423. PRUNUS sp. 
Msenska Janovka. Denisenova zluta. ; 
53418. PRUNUS sp. 53424. PRUNUS sp. 
Lauremanova chrupka. Nejrannejsi. 
53419. PRUNUS sp. 53425. PRUNUS sp. 
Obrovska z Hedelfingen. Amarelka kralovska. 
53420. PRUNUS sp. 53426. PRUNUS sp. 
Germerdorfska. Oorovska vizen ze Sibenaku. 
53421. PRUNUS sp. 
Mrameorova. 
53427. PRUNUS sp. Amygdalacerx. Pium. 
St. Julien. 
53428 to 53441. Prrus comMuNIs L. Malacee. Pear. 
53428. Muskatelka letni. 53435. Koperecka. 
53429. Prasilka. 53436. Krivice. 
53430. Dielova maslovka. 53437. Malovanka. 
53431. Solanka. 53438. Jakubka ceska. 
53432. Avranska ceska. 53439. Vejcita letno. 
53433. Pastornice. 53440. Dzbernice. 
53434. Boskova lahvice. 53441. Hrusne. 
53442. PRUNUS sp. Amygdalacer. Cherry. 
Tresne. 


53443 and 53444. Dtoscorza spp. Dioscoreacee. 


From Antigua, Br:tish West Indies. Tubers presented by F. G. Har- 
court, agricultural superintendent. Received May 9, 1921. Quoted notes 
by Mr. Harcourt. 


53448. DiIoscoREA ESCULENTA (Lour.) Burkill. Lesser yam. 


“Spratt, or Antigua cush-cush. A light-brown, thin-skinned, white- 
fleshed yam, producing numerous small tubers. When cooked, the 
flesh is floury, fine grained, and of excellent quality, the flavor some- 
what resembling that of the English potato.” 


53444. DioscoREA TRIFIDA L. f. Yampi. 


“The Trinidad yampi, or cush-cush. A dark-brown, thin-skinned 
yam of excellent quality. producing rather small globose tubers. When 
cooked, the flesh is fine grained, possesses a glistening appearance, and 
has also a rich but delicate flavor. (There appear to be three varia- 
tions of color—white, pink, and purple fleshed.)” 


3445. Sotanum mactia Schlecht. Solanacez. 

From Lima. Peru. Tubers presented by the director, Ministerio de 
; Fomento, Estacién Central Agronémica. Received June 27, 1921. 

A nearly glabrous wild potato, native to Chile, with angled, winged stems 


ut 2 feet high; compound, light-green leaves 4 to 8 inches long; com- 
ound cymes of white flowers 1 inch wide; and subglobose or oblong tubers 
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up to 13 inches long. with smooth, reddish brown surfaces. When boiled the 
tubers shrink and become watery and insipid. (Adapted from Curtis’s 
Botanical Magazine, pl. 6756.) ‘ 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44185. 


53446 to 53450. 


From Wellington, New Zealand. Seeds presented by A. H. Cockayne. 
Received May 10, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Cockayne. 


Introduced for experiments by Department specialists. 
53446. Lorus trictnosus Schkuhr. Fabacee. 


Received as Lotus major, which is a form of L. corniculatus, but | 
the sample does not agree with seeds of that species. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48635. 
53447. Lotus sp. Fabacer. 


Received as Lotus hispidus, but the sample does not agree with seeds 
of that species. 


53448. MeEpIcAaco SATIVA L. Fabacex. Alfalfa. 


“ Lucerne Marlboro.” 
53449 and 53450. TRIFOLIUM REPENS L. Fabacer. White clover. 
53449. “ Hawkes Bay.” 53450. “ Canterbury.” 
53451. Cucumis sativus L. Cucurbitacee. Cucumber. — 


From Paris, France. Seeds purchased from Vilmorin-Andreux & Co. 4 
Received April 18, 1921. 
“Cornichon de Toulouse (gherkin from Toulouse).” (Vilmorin-Andrieur 
é Co.) 


53452 and 53453. 


From Allahabad, United Provinces, India. Seeds presented by William ~ 
Bembower. Received April 14. 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Bembower. . 


53452. Irex sp. Aquifoliacez. 


“Seeds of a black fruit that grew on a bush with hollylike leaves, — 
collected in the hills of the Dehra Dun District, United Provinces, India.” 


53453. Myrica RUBRA Sieb. and Zuce. Myricacez. | 
“Kaiphal, from the Dehra Dun District, United Provinces, India.” d 


53454 to 53462. Correa spp. Rubiacee. Coffee. 


From Tananarive, Madagascar. Seeds presented by J. G. Cairn, American 
consul. Received May 14, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Cairn. 


“ Varieties of Coffea cultivated on the east coast of Madagascar.” 
53454 and 53455. CorFEA CANEPHORA Pierre. 


53454. This coffee thrives from sea level to an altitude of 1,000 
meters and succeeds best at a height of 450 to 700 meters in a 
damp climate with abundant rain, the annual precipitation being © 
2,500 to 3,500 millimeters with a minimum of 2,000 millimeters 
and no long dry periods. Under favorable conditions a drought 
of two to three months’ duration will do no harm, but if the 
drought extends beyond this the year’s crop is seriously injured, 
though the trees do not appear to suffer permanently. The trees 
come into bearing at the age of 3 years and yield 875 to 1,300. 
kilograms per hectare under moderately favorable conditions and — 
1,700 to 2,300 kilograms on virgin soil and under favorable con- 
ditions. (Adapted from Philippine Agricultural Review, vol. 9, 
p. 123.) 


53455. Variety “ Robusia.” Apparently a robust fourm of C. cane- . 
phora. 
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53454 to 53462—Continued. 
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' 58456. CoFrFEA CONGENSIS Froehn. 


A tree with fuscous gray slender branches and glabrous subcoriaceous 
leaves, narrowly oval or elliptic; the fruits are oval. (Adapted from 
Notizblatt des Konigliches Botanischen Gartens und Museums zu Berlin, 
v6l. 1, p. 235.) 


53457. CoFrFEA DEWEVREI Wildem. and Dur. 


This species requires no shade and some plants yield 16 kilograms 
of berries in four months. From plants 34 to 88 months old, 8.3 kilo- 
grams of fresh berries make 1 kilogram of coffee. (Adapted from Bul- 
letin Agricole du Congo Belge, vol. 7, p. 293.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50631. 
53458. CorrEA EXCELSA Cheval. 


A coffee which thrives from sea level to 700 meters, succeeds well on 
rather stiff clayey soils, and is quite drought resistant; it might be 
grown with an annual rainfall of 1,200 millimeters. It is the most 
resistant to drought and blight of any coffee, is of strong vigorous 
growth, and produces 1 kilogram of coffee from 7 to 8 kilograms of 
berries. Hacelsa makes an excellent stock for other coffees. The first 
crop is obtained at the age of 4 to 5 years and a full crop at the age of 
7 to 8 years. (Adapted from Ph@ippine Agricultural Review, vol. 9, 
p. 121.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50682. 


* 


53459. CorreA CANEPHORA KOUILOUENSIS Pierre. 


A variety which yields 1 kilogram of coffee from 3.8 kilograms of 
berries. The smail leaves make very dense shade and prevent the cir- 
culation of air, two causes which contribute to the development of the 
coffee blight, Hemileia vastatriz. (Adapted from Bulletin Agricole du 
Congo Belge, vol. 7, p. 296.) 


53460. CoFFEA LIBERICA Bull. 


Among the Liberica types, Coffea liberica is the only one that has 
attained commercial importance. When first imported to Java this 
eoffee was resistant to the blight and it was extensively planted; dur- 
ing recent years, however, a strain of the Hemileia has developed which 
so severely injures the Liberica that its cultivation has practically been 
abandoned. The yield averages 6/0 to 700 kilograms of coffee per 
hectare. 

To produce 1 kilogram of marketable coffee, 10 kilograms of berries 
are required. The Liberica coffee has a large, hard berry which requires 
a special pulper. The Liberica coffee and all other closely allied varie- 
ties or species prefer low altitudes, from sea level to an altitude of 350° 
meters. All the coffees of this type succeed well even on rather stiff 
clayey soils and are quite drought resistant. (Adapted from Philippine 
Agricultural Review, vol. 9, p. 121.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51482. 


53461 and 53462. CoFFEA LAURENTII Wildem. 
(C. robusta Hort.) 


This variety was discovered in 1898 in the Kongo by Emile Laurent. 


One ‘of the chief features of this new variety seems to be its immunity 


against disease. The plant grows very rapidly, and after eight months 
shows its first flowers. A small harvest is obtained in the second year, 
and the maximum produciion is reached in the fourth or fifth year. 
Clusters are numerous and contain 50 to 60 berries, which require 10 
months to ripen. To make 1 kilogram of marketable coffee, 9 kilograms 
of the red berries are required. 

The following are the yields per hectare of two plantations of C. 
robusta in Java, one of exhausted and one of virgin soil: Exhausted 
soil, second year, very little; third year, 485 kilograms; fourth year, 
696 kilograms; fifth year, 1,066 kilograms. Virgin soil, second year, little; 
third year, 556 kilograms; fourth year, 1,657 kilograms. Trees properly 
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53454 to 53462—Continued. 
cultivated have not shown the slightest falling off in yield at 12 years 
of age. (Adapted from Daily Consular and Trade Reports, November 
8, 1913.) 

53461. “ Robusta du Congo.” 53462. “ Robusta du Java.” 


53463 and 53464. Sotanum TuBEROsSUM L. Solanacee. 


Potato. — 

From La Paz, Bolivia. Tubers presented by W. Duval Brown, American 4 
consul. Receiv ed May 3, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Brown. i 
534638. “ Purple-marked variety. Grown in Bolivia ata high altitude and 


supposed to be very resistant to frost.” 


53464. “ White variety. Grown in Bolivia at a high altitude and sup-_ 
posed to be very resistant to frost.” 


53465 to 53467. 


From Avondale, Auckland, New Zealand. Seeds presented by H. R. | 
Wright. Received May 14, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Wright. 


53465. ALOPECURUS PRATENSIS L. Poaces. Foxtail grass. 
“New Zealand-grown grass from clayey hill country.” 
For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 34282. 2 
53466 and 53467. PHLEUM PRATENSE L. Poacer. Timothy. é 
53466. “New Zealand-grown timothy from drained peat swamp.” 4 
538467. “ New Zealand-grown timothy from light pumice soil.” 


53468 and 53469. Coronrastrer spp. Malaceze. 


From Calcutta, Bengal, India. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural 
Explorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received May 9, 1921. A 


v 


53468. COTONEASTER AFFINIS Lindl. } 


* Collected at an altitude of 7,000 feet in the Himalayas near Dar- — 
jiling, India, March 4, 1921.” (Rock.) 

A large deciduous Himalayan shrub or small tree with leaves pubescent — 
beneath and compound, spreading, many-flowered cymes. The numerous 
slender-stalked, brown, roundish fruits are in large spreading bunches. — 
The white strong elastic wood is used for walking sticks in the northwest 
Himalayas. The shrub is hardy in England. (Adapted from Brandis, — 
Forest Flora of India, p. 208.) . 2 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 40173. q 
53469. CoTONEASTER SIMONSI Baker. } | 


“Collected at an altitude of 7,000 feet in the Himalayas near Darjil- 
ing, India, March 4, 1921.” (Rock.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51493. 


538470 and 53471. 


From Calcutta, India. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received May 9, 1921. Quoted 
notes by Mr. Rock. “3 


53470. TERMINALIA MYRIOCARPA Heurck and Muell. Arg. Combretacez. 


‘A tall, important, and very valuable timber tree of northeast Assam, 
where it is a protected tree in the Dibrugarh forests. It reaches a height 
of 80 to 100 feet, is deciduous, and fruits in January and February when 
the tree is bare. The tree grows in the more open forest land at an alti- 
tude of about 500 feet. Seeds collected from a tree found between Ranga- 
gora and Berjan forests February 21, 1921.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47855. 
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53470 and 53471—Continued. 
53471. TRacHYCARPUS MARTIANUS (Wall.) Wendl. Pheenicacer. Palm. 


_~—s- “A smaii-leaved fan palm from the Himalayas. These seeds came from 
j specimens 40 feet in height, growing at an altitude of 7,200 feet near 
Darjiling. Collected March 3, 1921.” 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 50378. 


53472 and 53473. HypNnocarpus spp. Flacourtiacee. 
From Calcutta, Bengal, India. Seeds presented by Lieut. Col. A. T. Gage, 
director, Botanical Survey of India. Received May 27, 1921. 


"From Tavoy, Burma, not previously represented in the museum collection. 
The seeds of both of these have a partially muricated testa which resembles 
hat of Hydnocarpus anthelminthica.” (C. C. Calder.) 
53472. HYDNOCARPUS sp. 53473. HYDNOCARPUS sp. 
Museum No. 37357. Museum No. 37479. 


58474. Kuaya nyasica Stapf. Meliacee. African mahogany. 


From Mount Silinda, Southern Rhodesia. Seeds presented by Dr. W. L. 
Thompson. Rece.ved May 27, 1921. 


“One of cur largest and most valuable timber trees.” (Thompson.) 


“A huge tree attaining a height of 150 feet or more and sometimes a diam- 
eter of 15 feet, one that I measured in the Inyamkuwha forest patch having 
attained this diameter at 8 feet from the ground just above the buttresses. 
Diameters of 5 to 8 feet are not uncommen.: The trunk is almost invariably 
very straight and runs up to a considerable height before branching; the 
young saplings have much the appearance of young Castilla elastica. The 
bark is light gray, thick, smooth, or laminated, astr.ngent in taste, and 
reminds one of quinine, hence the native name umbaba (te be bitter). The 
hard red timber has a handsome grain, easily worked, and weathers well above 
ound; it is untouched by Bustrychide or term.tes. The tree makes an enor- 
mous crown of handsome glossy fcliage. The old trees are in full bloonr at 
‘the commencement of November, and the fruits commence to ripen at the end 
of the following September, continuing to fail till December and littering the 
grcund for some distance .n every direction.” (EF. G. Baker, Journal of the 
Linnean Society, vol. 40, p. 42.) 


53475. Dioscorea atata L. Dioscoreacee. Greater yam. 


From Sebring, Fla. Tubers presented by J. B. Brown. Received June 1, 
1921. 


“The 63-pound yam was grown in one season; this particular one was 
‘planted near where the waste water was thrown and it got a fairly ‘arge 
quantity of water. I generally let them grow as long as they will. When 
we have no frcst to ki.l the vines they will grow unt 1 March or April, and I 
then plant them a few weeks after they are dug, so that the growing season of 
the yam in question was about 11 months. Of course we have a dry season, 
and unless they are watered they do not thrive so well.” (Brown.) 


_ “A white-fieshed yam of very gcod quality from Panama. The underground 
tubers when of large size are irregular in Shape. The vine produces tubers in 
the axils of the leaves, wh ch are used for propagation.” (R. A. Young.) 


53 4776 and 53477. EracrosTis aByssINIca (Jacq.) Schrad.. Poacee. 
: Teff. 


From Paris, France. Seeds presented by Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. Re- 
ceived June 1, 1921. Quoted notes by Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co. 


_ A wonderful hay crop of the high veldt in the Transvaal and cultivated as 
a food grain in Abyssin a. 


; rs 53476. ‘“ Seed of the reddish or brownish type.” 
53477. ‘““ White seed mixed with about 15 per cent of reddish type.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48815. 
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53478 to 53482. 


From Mauna Kea, Hawa‘i. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural — 


Explorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received June 1, 1921. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. . 


53478 and 53479. SryPIIELIA GRAYANA Rock. Epacridacez. 


“An exceedingly handsome shrub closely allied to the heath family. — 
It is loaded nearly all the year with white, pink, or red berries, making — 


an exceptionally showy appearance. The shrub grows at altitudes of 
10,000 to 11,000 feet on the slopes of Mauna Kea, Mauna Loa, and Hale- 


akala, Hawaiian Islands. Worthy of cultivation as an ornamental ~ 


garden plant. Collected on Mauna Kea, Hawaii, at an altitude of 
10,000 feet, in May, 1921.” 


53480 to 53482. RuBUS MACRAEI A. Gray. Rosacez. Akala. 


“The Hawaiian giant raspberry, occurring at an altitude of about 
6,000 feet. It is a straight bush with the older branches thornless. The 
fruits, borne at the drooping tips of the branches, are very numerous, 
over 2 inches in diameter, and exceedingly juicy; the seeds are com- 
paratively small. The flesh is slightly bittter, but otherwise delicious. 
This berry is of great promise, as it grows in a region where frost is 
not uncommon in the winter months. It would grow well in the 
Sequoia regions of the Pacific coast. Collected in May, 1921, on Mauna 
Kea, Hawaii.” 

53480. ‘‘ Red variety, from Mauna Kea, Keanakolu.” 
593481. “ Selected red variety from Mauna Kea, Hawaii.” 


53482. “ Yellow, selected variety, from Mauna Kea, Hawaii. The 
variety with orange-yellow fruits is sp.ny, but the fruits are 
even larger than those of the red variety and sweet instead of 
bitter.” 


53483. Fagrara aurtcuLata Jack. Loganiacee. 


From Singapore, Straits Settlements. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, 
Agricultural Explorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received June 
gap LS ea 


“A medium-s:zed tree with drooping branches and large, handsome, fleshy 
leaves. The snow-white, bell-shaped flowers measure 6 to 7 inches across and 
5 to 6 inches long. It is exceedingly handsome and certainly worthy of culti- 
vation; it is, however, distinctly tropical, be.ng native to the Malay Peninsula. 
Collected at Singapore in March, 1921.” (Rock.) 


538484. SrercuLiA MACROPHYLLA Vent. Sterculiacesx. 


From Calcutta, India. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received June 1, 1921. 


“A large tree with cordate suborbicular ent're leaves which measure 10 to 
12 inches long. It is native to the Malay Peninsula, but occurs also in Java.” 
(Rock. ) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34866. 


53485. OsrroMeLes oprusiroiA (Pers.) Kunth. Malacez. 


From Loja, Ecuador. Seeds collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural | 


Explorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received June 8, 1921. 


“(No. 609a. May 7, 1921. Loja, Ecuador.) Quiqui, collected near the 
town of Loja, in southern Ecuador. It is common in th’s region, along the 
edges of ravines and among scrub at altitudes of 7,000 to 8,000 feet. The 
plant is an arborescent shrub reaching to 12 or 15 feet. It is armed with 
long sharp thorns and has oblong-elliptic, blunt or acute, dentate leaves about 
an inch long. The thin-skinned fruits, which are produced in smail terminal 
clusters, are round to oblate, deep red, and up to half an inch in diameter. A 
small quantity of yellowish, mealy flesh surrounds several hard seeds. The 
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Biavor of the fruit is subacid and slightly acrid, resembling that of some of 
the northern haws (Crataegus). 

_ “This plant has been used at Loja as a stock on which to graft the apple, 
according to Dr. Ramon Eguiguren. It is introduced for trial as a stock plant 
jn the United States.” (Popenoe.) 


53486. Dicrrarta exiuis (Kippist) Stapf. Poacez. Fundi. 


From Kaduna, Nigeria, Africa. Seeds purchased from P. H. Lamb, Di- 
rector of Agriculture, northern Provinces. Received March 28, 1921. 


“This grass in a single season’s testing has proved remarkably promising 
as forage for our Southern States. In the northern Provinces of Nigeria it 
seems to be known under the name of acha.”” (C. V. Piper.) 


53487. AcRocoMIA SCLEROCARPA Mart. Phocenicacee. 
Macauba palm. 


From Horqueta, Paraguay. Seeds procured by Thomas R. Gwynn. Re- 
ceived May 4, 1921. 


»“ Mbocaya (coco). The coco, from the roots up, is a most valuable plant. 
When very young the roots can be used as mandioca. When matured, the stem, 
from a foot or two above the roots toward the bud of the plant, makes 
excellent starch, which is just as good as that furnished by the mandioca plant; 
moreover, this part of the plant yields nourishing feed, without any prepara- 
tion, for all kinds of livestock and fowls. The leaves make thread and twine 
om which the Indians make hammocks that for endurance are par excellence. 
The coco has a long, straight body, sometimes 80 feet in height, and from its 
top sends out its long, feathery, waving leaves. The fruits are formed at 
the base of the leaves like huge bunches of grapes From two to four bunches 
are produced every year by a single tree. The oil from the kernel is better 
than any olive oil to be found in this country, and the soap made from it is 
equal to any toilet soap in use. The one drawback to this palm is the 
thorns on the stems of the leaves and on the trunk. Sometimes, however, 
fhe trunk is entirely free from thorns, especially when very tall and in its 
1 vigor. The leaves also furnish feed for stock; in times of drought when 
pasture fails the natives fell the trees for their horses and cattle and split 
ppen the trunks so that the cattle may eat the pith.” (Gwynn.) 


_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51742. 


53488. VaccinIUM MEYENIANUM Klotzsch. Vacciniacee. 


From Hawaii. Seeds cotlected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer of the 
Department of Agriculture. Received June 11, 1921. 


“Collected on Isoorora Hill, Northwestern District, British Guiana, in May, 
shrub 15 feet in height, native to the mountains of Hawaii, related to the ohelo 
‘berry (Vaccinium reticulatum Smith), and loaded with bright, cherrylike 
berries which are brilliant red for several months in the year. It grows at an 
altitude of about 4,000 to 5,000 feet and is especially abundant about the region 
of the Volcano Kilauea. The berry is leSs well known than the ohelo berry. 
Owing to the bright-red color of the berries they have been avoided for fear 
of their being poisonous. They are much juicier than the ohelo berries, but 
are often slightly bitter. Some, however, are sweet and del‘cious. The plant 
is peculiar to the Hawaiian Islands.” (Rock.) 


53489. Crusia sp. Clusiacen. 


From Georgetown, Demerara, British Guiana. Seeds presented by R. Ward, 
superintendent, Botanic Gardens. Received June 9, 1921. 


“Collected on Isoorora Hill, Northwestern District, British Guiana, in May, 
1921.” (Ward.) 


The Clusias are opposite-leaved trees or shrubs, usually with roseate flowers, 
native to tropical America. They may be of value as ornamentals. 
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53490. Ocuroma Lacopus Swartz. Bombacacez. Balsa. 


From Camaguey, Cuba. Seeds presented by Dr. R. L. Luaces, director i. 
rmediisty Escuela. Manel nben June 1, 1921. 


this isle and suk a pretty shade tree. I helio that it will grow well i ae ; 
California and around Miami and Key West.” (Luaces.) 


For previous introduction see S. P. I. No. 53262. 


53491 and 53492. 


From Soledad, Cienfuegos, Cuba. Seeds presented by R. M. Grey, superin- 
tendent, Cuban Gardens. Received June 4, 1921. 


53491. CAsIMIROA EDULIS La Llave. Rutacez. White sapote. 


A large tree with palmately compound leaves and small greenish yellow 
flowers. The delicious greenish yellow fruit, about the s'ze of an orange, ~ 
usually contains five large Seeds. This fruit makes an excellent ice cream 
resembling that made from peaches. (Adapted from Bailey, Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture, vol. 2, p. 680.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46661. 
53492. GossyPIUM sp. Malvacee. Cotton. — 
‘Brown cotton.” (Grey.) 


53493. GossyPIUM BARBADENSE L. Malvacez. Cotton. 


fig Alexandria, Egypt. Seeds presented by A. N. Anagnosti, agent for 
BE. A. Shaw & Co., New York City. Received May 16, 1921. 


Suprema cotton. 


538494. Sotanum TuBEROosSuM L. Solanacez. Potato. 


From Baguio, Benguet, Philippine Islands. Tubers presented by J. A. 
Wright, superintendent, Trinidad Agricultural School, through P. J. 
Wester, agricultural adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, Manila. Received — 
June 14, 1921. , 


“ These potatoes were grown near the mountain capital, one of the few places i 
in the Philippines where potatoes are grown successfully.” ( Wester.) b 


53495. Dioscorgea Triripa L. f. Dioscoreacee. Yampi. 


From Kingston, Jamaica. Tubers presented by W. S. Goodman, acting 
superintendent, Hope Gardens. Received June 21, 1921. 

“ Jamaica yampi. A white-fleshed medium-sized yam of excellent quality, said 
to be the most popular variety in Jamaica.” (HR. A. Young.) 


53496. Casrmiroa sp. Rutacee. White sapote. — 
From Orange, Calif. Budwood presented by C. P. Taft. Received one 

va rr Ls ‘ 
“ Seedless sapote.” (Jaft.) q 
53497 to 53499. Cocos nucirera L. Pheenicacez. Coconut. 
7 


From Port Dickson, Negri Sembilan, Federated Malay States. Ria 
by Will P. Handover. Received June 11, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. 
Handover. 


53497. “ Green (Nyiur Puyah).” 53499. “ Yellow (Nyiour Gedina ae 
53498. “Red (Nyiur Rajah). 
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5 3500 to 58527. Puasronus spp. Fabacee. Bean. 


“i m Reading, England. Seeds purchased from Sutton & Sons Received 
April 4, 1921. 


3 ntroduced for experiments in breeding disease-resistant strains. 


583500 to 53511. PHasrorus coccrnevs L. Scarlet Runner bean. 

y 53500. Champion Scarlet. 53506. Sutton’s Mammoth White. 
53501. Chelsea Giant White. 53507. Sutton’s Painted Lady. 
53502. Ne Plus Ultra. 53508. Sution’s Prize Winner. 

| 53503. Scarlet. 53509. Sutton’s Scarlet. 

BD 53504. Sutton’s A-—1. 53510. Veitch’s Hackwood Park. 

53505. Sutton’s Best of All. 53511. Veitch’s Mammoth Scarlet. 

53512 to 53527. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Common bean. 

53512. Canadian Wonder. 53520. Sutton’s Monster Negro. 


So 53513. Long-Podded Negro. 53521. Sutton’s Perfection. 
b! 53514. Sutton’s Canadian 53522. Sutton’s Plentiful. 


Wonder. 53523. Sutton’s Prolific Negro. 
a 53515. Sution’s Everbearing. 53594. Sutton’s Reliance. 
53516. Sution’s Evergreen. 53525. Sutton’s Satisfaction. 
53517. Sution’s Forcing. 53526. Sution’s Superlative. | 
ok 53518. Sution’s Green Gem. 53527. Sution’s White Haricot. 
on - 53519. Sutton’s Magnum 
y Bonum., 


53528 to 53531. Saccuarum orricrnarum L. Poacez. 
bt Sugar cane. 


_ From Saint Croix, Virgin Islands. Cuttings presented by Dr. Longfield 
_  S$mith, agronomist in charge, Agricultural i Station. Re 
ceived May 9, 1921. 


53528. S. C. 12/4. 


A cane which has shown the most promise in a test of 120 varieties 
_ (imported and Saint Croix seedlings which had given promise in pre- 
yious trials). It has given a larger yield in weight than other good 
eanes previously grown. The canes yield quite as much juice as the 
Standard cane, Ribbon, and the juice is generally distinctly richer in 
sucrose. The canes are fairly stout, an average specimen having a Cir- 
_ cumference of 5 to 6 inches. The internodes are 5 to 7 inches long. An 
exceptionally good specimen in a rotation field had 33 joints and gave 
a the following measurements: Weight of cane, 21 pounds; length, 12 feet; 
_ @ireumference, 6.25 inches. (Adapted from Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
han Manufacturer, vol. 66, p. 308.) 


53529. S. C. 12/37. 


A cane which gives good results as a plant and also as a ratoon. It 
yielded 5.9 tons per acre, showing an increase of 2.1 tons per acre over 
the Ribbon control plats. The ratoons gave 22.1 tons per acre. (Adapted 
Soe of the Agricultural. Experiment Station in St. Croixr, 1914- 
, DP. 18.) 


wen 53530, S. C. 13/13. 


bs This cane gave 6.2 tons per acre, showing an increase of 2.9 tons over 
' £WRibbon cane. The ratoons gave 13.2 tons per acre. (Adapted from the 
Report of the Agricultural Experiment Station in St. Croix, 1914-15, 
p. 20.) 


53531. [No label.] 
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53532. Puasrotus vuucaris L. Fabacez. Common bean 
From Dos Cabezos, Ariz. Seeds presented by E. J. Hands. Received May 
S. 1S2E- 


» . 4 ‘a 
— 5 
ey ee ren ee rene 


“ Beans that I got on a recent trip into Chihuahua, Mexico. The natives: 
who live in the foothills grow these beans without irrigation and, in fact, grow 
no other beans. These may develop into something better than the common 
‘frijol.”” ©(Hands.) 


53538. Donicuos LAaBLAB L. Fabacee. 


From Yeungkong, Kwangtung, China. Seeds presented by Mrs. W. H.- 
Dobson, Forman Memorial Hospital. Received May 9, 1921. , 


“The beans are said to be of long life, growing at all seasons in South 
China.” (Mrs. Dobson.) % 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50760. 
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53534. Brostmum ALICASTRUM Swartz. Moracee. 
Breadnut tree. 


From Saint Jean le Blanc, Loiret, France. Seeds presented by E. Versin. 
Received May 12, 1921. 


“The leaves are used extensively for forage purposes in Yucatan. The : 
seeds are produced in great abundance and might be utilized as a source of 
industrial starch or perhaps distilled into alcohol.” (O. F. Cook.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47996. 


53535 to 53540. Rurus spp. Rosacee. Bramble. 


From Kew, England. Seeds presented by Sir David Prain, d'rector, Royal 
Botanic Garden. Received May 14, 1921. 


53535. RUBUS BIFLORUS QUINQUEFLORUS Focke. 


This very ornamental variety, native to western Szechwan at altitudes 
of 5,800 to 6,800 feet, produces its clustered orange-yellow berries over 
so long a period as te be almost perpetual fruiting. Because of its wax- 
coated stems it is one of the most striking plants in the garden in autumn 
and winter. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, vol. 46, p. 212.) 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 50294. 
53536. RUBUS CHROOSEPALUS Focke. 


A Chinese bramble with glabrous cordate leaves, white tomentose 
beneath, and small purplish flowers followed by black fruits. Native to 
Hupeh Province. (Adapted from Focke, Species Ruborum, p. 1, p. 52.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 52942. 
53537. RUBUS OMEIENSIS Rolfe. 


A large, unarmed, straggling shrub with maplelike leaves, downy 
beneath, deeply divided stipules one-half to three-quarters of an inch 
long, and terminal, many-flowered panicles. The purple flowers, half 
an inch across, are followed by black, well-flavored fruits ripening late. 
Native to western China and found on Mount Omei. It grows up to 6,009 
feet altitude and will probably be perfectly hardy. It makes growths 10 
to 12 feet long in a season. (Adapted from Bean, Trees, and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 465.) 2 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 40195. 
53538. RUBUS THIBETANUS Franch. 


An attractive, deciduous, Chinese shrub with purplish stems and dark 
lustrous green leaves, white felted below. The purple flowers, half an 
inch across, are followed by black roundish fru‘ts of the same diameter. 
covered with a bluish bloom. (Adapted from Focke, Species Ruborum, 
pt: 1,p. Li®) 


For previous introduction. see S. P. I. No. 42592. 
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53535 to 53540—Continued. 
53539. Rubus VEITCHII Rolfe. 


An ornamental Chinese plant with pinnate leaves 3 inches long, silvery 
‘s glaucous above and whitish beneath. The double pink flowers are not 
3 _very freely produced. (Adapted from The Garden, vol. 79, p. 518.) 


53540. RUBUS XANTHOCARPUS Bur. and Franch. 


A perennial Chirese climber, 1 to 4 feet long, sparsely prickly or un- 
armed, which dies to the ground every year. The edible fruit is com- | 
posed of many golden yellow drupes. It is cultivated for the fruit in 
Lithuania. Native to central and northwestern China. (Adapted from 
Focke, Species Ruborum, pt. 1, p. 129.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 1004. 


58541. Trrrouicu cLtomeratum L. Fabacee. Cluster clover. 


b From Melbourne, Victoria. Seeds presented by Messrs. Law. Somner, & 
Co. Received May 14, 1921. 


q Introduced for experiments by department specialists. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53007. 


53542. Brassica rugosa (Roxb.) Prain. Brassicacee. Palangi. 


From Calcutta, India. Seeds presented by Lieut. Col. A. T. Gage, director, 
Botanical Survey of India. Received May 16, 1921. 


An early cold-weather crop in the hills of the central, eastern, and .western 
Himalayas. The permanent radical leaves form a loose cabbagelike head 1 foot 
in diameter. Later a stoutish stem, 4 to 6 feet high, is formed, its branches 
ascending to make a narrow pyramidal head 6 to 10 inches across. The succu- 
lent leaves, 12 to 15 inches long and 8 to 9 inches wide taper into thick white 
fleshy stalks 3 to 4 inches long and over an inch wide. The plant is cultivated 
n Nepal, where its leaves are plucked almost as fast as they are developed and 
used as a vegetable. An oil is extracted from the seeds. (Adapted from The 
Agricultural Ledger, vol. 5, p. 11.) 


_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46479. 


53543 and 53544. 


From Algiers, Alger'a. Seeds presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received May 
18, 1921. 


535438. Hyoscyamus Muticus L. Solanacez. 
“A medicinal plant rich in hyoscyamine, from the Sudan.” (Trabut.) 


A thick-stemmed perennial with fleshy ovate leaves 4 inches long and 
violet-spotted whitish flowers nearly an inch in length. Like the henbane 
(H. niger) this plant, which is native to Egypt and western Asia, is like- 
wise rich in hyoscyamine and is used medicinally. (Adapted from 
Muschler, Manual Flora of Egypt, vol. 2, p. 853.) 


53544. TriticuUM pURUM Desf. Poacem. Durum wheat. 


“ Pelissier de Facé. Ward wheat from the Medea region, 1920.” 
(Trabut.) 


53945. Rupus sp. Rosacee. Blackberry. 


From Ecuador. Seeds presented by George K. Cherrie, Newfane, Vt. 
Received May 23, 1921. 


_ “A blackberry that I found growing in great abundance at a point known as 
Sabanilla on the River Zamora. The locality is at an altitude of about 5,500 
feet, in the Ecuadorian ‘ Oriente.’ The seeds were collected November 10, 1920, 
vyhich must have been the height of the fruiting season. I do not believe I 
nave ever seen such tremendous clusters of berries. On some of the bushes 
blossoms as well as ripe fruit were to be seen. The berries are large and to 
me were very fine flavored.” (Cherrie.) 
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53546. Dicrrarta PXILIS (Kippist) Stapf. Poacee. Fundi. | 


From Kew, England. Seeds presented by Sir David Prain, director, Royal — 
Botanic Gardens. Received May 24, 1921. es 
“Atcha from Aburi; used by the natives as a delicacy in food, being culti- — 
vated for that purpose. The seeds are ground and made into a sauce.” — 
(Prain.) 


For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 527386. 


53547. Arnurires mMotuccana (L.) Willd. Euphorbiacee. f 
Lumbang. — 


From Los Angeles, Calif. Seeds presented by Russell C. Westcott. Re- f 
ceived May 24, 1921. & 


“ Candlenut. The tree, purchased in Santa Barbara, is about 20 years old — 
and is now growing on the lawn. It is about 40 feet high and has formed a 
round head. The tree has never been injured by frost except in the freeze of " 
1912 when it was killed back to the main branches, but quickly recovered. 

“These candlenuts are edible but are slightly laxative. The tree bore over 
a bushel of nuts last year, which is the largest crop it has ever had. It pro- — 
duces about two crops annually, although there are blossoms and nuts on it 
most of the time.” (Westcott.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 52755. 


53548. Trrricum arstivum L. Poacez. Wheat. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) 


From Rieti, Italy. Seeds presented by N. Strampelli. director, R. Statione 
Sperimentale di Granicoltura. Received May 25, 1921. 


*“ Carlotta Strampelli. A wheat which thrives in any soil in any position; 
it produces best, however, in fresh, deep, fertile; moderately worked soil. The 
seeds should be sown early, preferably in rows.” (Strampelli.) 


53549 to 53554. 


From Hamburg, Germany. Seeds presented by Ernst & Von Spreckelsen. 
Received May 28, 1921. 


The following types were introduced for experimental work: 


53549. LUPINUS ANGUSTIFOLIUS L. Fabacee. Blue lupine. 

53550. LUPINUS LUTEUS L. Fabacee. Yellow lupine, 

53551. ORNITHOPUS SATIVUS Brot. Fabacez. Serradella. 

53552 to 53554. TriroLium PRATENSE L. Fabacee. Red clover. 
53552. Strain 1. 53554. Strain 3. 


53553. Strain 2. 


53555. Driosprros piscotor Willd. Diospyracee. Mabolo. © 


From Manila, Philippine Islands. Budded seedlings presented by Sr. Adn. 
Hernandez, Director of Agriculture, Department of Agriculture and 
Natural Resources,-through P. J. Wester, horticulturist in charge, Lamao 
Experiment Station. Received June 25, 1921. 


“Small budded seedless mabolos, variety Manila, from the original tree in © 
Manila. Among the less well-known tropical fruits that are commonly propa- 
gated from seed, the mabolo is the first species to permanently contribute to 
tropical pomology a seedless fruit of greatly improved quality. During the 
past dry season experiments were made at Lamao that yielded very satisfactory 
results, and it was found that the mabolo is readily shield-budded. The ordi- | 
nary mabolo, a medium-sized Philippine tree of vigorous growth and a de- 
sirable ornamental, with shining leaves 5 to 10 inches long, pubescent beneath, — 


bears velvety, dull reddish, thin-skinned fruits 3 inches long and 33 inches in © 
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diameter, with whitish, firm, rather dry, sweet flesh of rather indefinite flavor, 

and four to eight large seeds. 

_ “Notwithstanding its size and attractive appearance it has never gained the 

favor of the European, although very popular with the natives. This seedless 

meiety is oblate, sweet, and juicy, and of good flavor, absolutely coreless, and 
thout seed. Like the banana, the entire fruit is edible, the thin skin excepted, 
ditisa very superior fruit. According to the owner of the trees, 80 per cent 
the fruit is seedless ; the remainder contains from one to three seeds.” 

c Wester.) 


63556. Ferrarta wetwitscuu Baker. Iridacee. 
¥ From Bela Vista, Angola. Bulbs presented by H. A. Neipp. American 
A Mission. Received June 28, 1921. 

“A number of bulbs, which may be of some interest should they blossom in 
America. » (Neipp.) 


58557. BroMUS UNIOLOIDES (Willa.) H. B. K. Poacez. 
Brome-grass. 


i From Vlakfontein, Colesberg, South Africa. Seeds presented by Col. A. J. 
it Bester.. Received May 25, 1921. 


os Rescue grass. A grass which grows in the most exposed parts during the 
winter. ” (Bester.) 


_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34806. 


59658 to 53562. Horcus sorcuum L. Poaceze. Sorghum. 


a (Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


From Bombay, India. Seeds presented by Grindlay & Co., through the 
Director of Agriculture, Bombay Department of Agriculture. Received 


+ May 28, 1921. 

_ For experimental work of the Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. 
53558. Bile Fulgar. 53561. Sadgar Nandyal. 

’ 53559. Hasarbija. 53562. Yidgamfu. 

> 53560. Pattansali. 


58563 to 53590. 


From Allahabad, United Provinces, India. Seeds collected by Dr. L. A. 
ei Kenoyer and Winfield Dudgeon, Ewing Christian College. Received 
May 27, 1921. Quotes notes by Mr. Dudgeon. 


53563. AcACIA CAESIA (L.) Willd. Mimosacez. 


“A scandent shrub in pioneer monsoon-deciduous forests of peninsular 
/ India. Collected at Shankargarh, 25 miles south of Allahabad, April 8, 
1921.” 


The flowers of this climbing shrub are pale yellow and are borne in 
stalked globose heads forming large panicles. Native to the Dekkan 
and Canara. (Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 1, p. 451.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 30776. 
53564. ACACIA LEUCOPHLOEA (Roxb.) Willd. Mimosacez. 


“A conspicuous component of survival thorn scrub on the Indo-Gangetie 
Plains, and a pioneer in forest areas of peninsular India. Collected at 
Shankargarh, 25 miles south of Allahabad, April 8, 1921.” 


A large, fast-growing tree with yellowish bark used in the distillation 
of spirit. The bark also yields a strong fiber said to be much valued 
for fishing nets. Native to the plains of the Punjab and Rajputana 
and the forests of central and southern India and Burma. (Adapted 
from Watt, Commercial Products of India, p. 15.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 334382. 
30837—23——__5 
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53563 to 53590—Continued. 


53565. ANOGEISSUS LATIFOLIA (Roxb.) Wall. Combretacez. 


“Collected at Manikpur, April 21, 1920, in the forests of the low 
Vindhya Mountains.” 


A tree 60 to 70 feet high, with smooth, light-colored bark and pale, 
dull glaucous green leaves with a pink midrib. The small yellow flowers 
are in dense heads. The tree yields a useful gum, and the wood is very 
strong and tough. (Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 1, p. 482.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 52283. 
53566. ANOGEISSUS SERICEA Brandis. Combretacee. 


“A medium-sized tree in monsoon-deciduous forests of: peninsulai : 
India. Collected at Shankargarh, near Allahabad, India. April 8, 1921.” 


A tree with leaves silky pubescent beneath, and yellow flowers in 
globose heads, one-half to three-quarters of an inch in diameter. The 
small, leathery, winged fruits are tomentose. Native to Gujarat and 
Central Provinces, India. (Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 1, 
p. 482.) 


53567. BAUHINIA VAHLII Wight and Arn. Cesalpiniaces. 


“A characteristic gigantic climber in climax monsoon-deciduous forests 
throughout peninsular India and up to 5,000 feet in the Himalayas, 
Collected in the upper (Himalayan) Ganges Valley, June 1, 1920. I 
should think it would stand a climate about like that of Virginia.” 


A climber, sometimes 100 feet long, covered with red-brown tomentum. 
The large terminal corymbs are composed of white flowers with petals 
an inch long, turning to cream-yellow. This species is put to more uses 
than almost any other forest plant except the bamboo. The large fla t 
leaves are sewed together and used as plates, cups, rough tablecloths, 
umbrellas, cloaks, and rain capes; the seeds are roasted and eaten; 
the fibers of the bark are made into ropes; and a gum exudes copiously. 
Native to central and northern India, ascending to 5,000 feet; native 
name taur. (Adapted from Collett, Flora Simlensis, p. 149. ) 


For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 33559. 
53568. BAUHINIA VARIEGATA L. Czesalpiniaces. 


“Native to the climax monsoon-deciduous forests throughout penin- 
sular India and up to 5,000 feet in the Himalayas. Collected in the 
upper (Himalayan) Ganges Valley at Dharassu, June 1, 1920. I should 
think it would stand a climate about like that of Virginia.” 


A moderate-sized tree with short racemes of fragrant flowers, rose 
colored and variegated with red and yellow. Cultivated throughout © 
India. . The light or reddish brown wood is used for agricultural imple 
ments. The astringent bark is used for tanning and dyeing; the leaves 
and flower buds are eaten as vegetables; and the flower buds are often 
pickled. (Adapted from Brandis, Forest Flora of India, p. 160.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32787. 
538569. BoSWELLIA SERRATA Roxb. Balsameacez. 


‘Collected near Manikpur, in the forests of the low Vindhya oul 
tains, April 21, 1920.” } 


A large tree, native to the mountains of India, with pinnate, hair a 
leaves, racemes of small pink flowers, and smooth capsules the s 
of an olive. This tree yields a most fragrant resin known as Indi 
olibanum, used as an ingredient in incense and various ointmen 
The rough, moderately hard timber is recommended for tea boxes a 
is used for fuel, for making charcoal, and for the manufacture ‘ 
doors, bowls, ete. The tree enjoys a considerable immunity from be- 
ing browsed or lopped for fodder, owing to its resinous leaves, and it 
has a great capability for withstanding forest fires. It is thus val 
able in the reclothing of dry hills. (Adapted from Transactions of fi 
Asiatic Society in Bengal, vol. 9, p. 379, and Watt, Commercial Products” 
of India, p. 174.) ‘ 
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_ 53570. Cassia FISTULA L. Ceesalpiniacee. 


“Common in pioneer monsoon-deciduous forests throughout penin- 
sular India and up to 4,000 feet in the Himalayas. Collected at Shank- 
argarh, 25 miles south of Allahabad, India, April 8, 1921.” 


A moderate-sized tree with large, bright-yellow, fragrant flowers in 
lax, pendulous racemes 1 to 2 feet long. Common throughout India 
in the forest tracts in Trans-Indus on the hills near Peshawar, and 
ascends to 4,000 feet in the outer Himalayas. The red wood is beau- 
tifully mottled and sireaked, hard, tough, is easily worked, and takes 
a fine polish, but is somewhat brittle and apt to crack. It is, how- 
ever, very durable and is used for posts, plows, etc. The bark is used 
for tanning and dyeing, and red juice exudes from wounds in the 
bark, which hardens into a gum used like kino. The twigs and leaves 
are lopped for cattle fodder in Oudh and Kumaon. (Adapted from 
Brandis, Forest Flora of India, p. 164.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32316. 
53571. CEERODENDRUM INFORTUNATUM Gaertn. Verbenacex. 


“A component of survival woody vegetation of the plains, where hu- 
man pressure is heavy. Collected at Shankargarh, 25 miles south of 
Allahabad, India, April 8, 1921.” 


An ornamental shrub 3 to 8 feet high, with white, sweet-scented 
flowers tinged with pink, followed by small black drupes seated on an 
enlarged pink calyx which sometimes reaches over an inch across the 
lobes when spread out. The large leaves, 4 to 10 inches long, are 3 to 8 
inches wide. (Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 2, p. 482.) 


53572 and 53573. Diosprros TuPRU Buch.-Ham. Diospyrace. 


A small tree with woolly branchlets and leathery leaves over 3 inches 
long. The smooth globose fruits are three-fourths of an inch in diame- 
ter. Native to the west Dekkan peninsula. (Adapted from Hooker, 
Flora of British India, vol. 3, p. 563.) Received as Diospyros tomentosa 
Roxb., which is now referred to D. tupru. 


53572. “Collected at Manikpur, April 21, 1920.” 


53573. “A small tree characteristic in the pioneer monsoon-decidu- 
ous forests of peninsular India. Collected at Shivpuri (Sipri), 
Gwalior State, India, April 2, 1921.” 


53574. ERIOLAENA HOOKERIANA Wight and Arn. Sterculiacex. 


** Collected near Manikpur, in the forests of the low Vindhya Moun- 
tains, April 21, 1920.” 


A south Indian shrub or small tree with cordate leaves and few- 
flowered, lax racemose cymes of long-peduncled flowers 13 inches across. 
(Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 1, p. 131.) 


53575. EUPHORBIA ROYLEANA Boiss. Euphorbiacez. 


“A treelike Euphorbia on the rocky cliffs and talus slopes in the range 
of the Bauhinia monsoon-deciduous forest in the outer Himalayas, at 
altitudes of 3,000 to 5,500 feet. Collected at Dharassu, upper (Hima- 
layan) Ganges Valley, June 1, 1920. I should think this would stand a 
climate about like that of Virginia.” 

A large shrub of cactuslike aspect attaining a height of 15 feet, with 
ascending 2 to 7 angled, thorny stems, 2 to 8 feet in girth. The sessile 
entire caducous leaves are inserted along the angles of the branches, and 
the yellow involucres, half an inch in diameter, are borne in sessile 
cymes. The milk contains a large amount of gutta-percha which has a 
sweet odor when fresh and is believed to be of value as a waterproofing 
material or as a paint for ships. (Adapted from Collett, Flora Simlensis, 
p. 446, and from Watt, Commercial Products of India, p. 531.) 
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53576. FLACOURTIA SEPIARIA Roxb. Flacourtiacer. 


“A common pioneer in the thorn forest over rocky peninsular India, 
and in the survival thorn scrub on the Indo-Gangetie Plains. Collected 
at Shankargarh, 25 miles south of Allahabad, April 8, 1921.” 


A shrub with long thorns; the stiff, glabrous, elliptic leaves are from — 
one-half to 14 inches long, and the small greenish flowers are solitary 
or in racemose clusters shorter than the leaves. Common in the hilly 
parts of the Konkan and Dekkan. (Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bom- 
bay, vol. 1, p. 56.) , 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 34093. 
53577. GARDENIA LATIFOLIA Ait. Rubiacex. 


“Collected near Manikpur, in the forest of the low Vindhya Moun- 
tains, April 21, 1920.” 


A small tree 30 feet high, with a rounded head of dark-green glossy — 
foliage and large, terminal, solitary, fragrant, white flowers which turn — 
yellow in the evening; the corolla tube is 2 to 3 inches long. The white, 
yellowish tinged wood is close and fine grained, easily worked, and du- 
rable; combs are made of it, and it has been recommended for engraving 
and turner’s work. Common in dry places in India except in the west. 
(Adapted from Brandis, Forest Flora of India, p. 271.) 


53578. HIPTAGE BENGHALENSIS (L.) Kurz. Malpighiacez. 
(H. madablota Gaertn.) : 


“An evergreen climber throughout India in climax monsoon-deciduous — 
forests. Collected at Uttarkashi, upper (Himalayan) Ganges Valley, 
May 25, 1920. Will probably grow in a climate similar to that of 
Virginia.” 

A tall, climbing shrub with thick, entire glabrous leaves, 4 to 6 
inches long and showy, fragrant flowers three-fourths of an inch across, 
in axillary racemes forming a terminal leafy panicle. The silky white 
petals have fringed, wavy margins, and the uppermost bears a large 
yellow spot. Native throughout India, in ravines and moist places, 
ascending to 3,000 feet. (Adapted from Collett, Flora Simlensis, p. 56.). 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33573. 
53579. HoLARRHENA ANTIDYSENTERICA (Roth) Wall. Apocynacez. 


“ Collected near Manikpur, in the forest of the low Vindhya Mountains, © 
April 24, 19230.” 


A small tree native throughout India, ascending to 3,500 feet, with 
corymbose cymes of white flowers which have a tube and ovate lobes 
half an inch long. Both bark and seeds of this plant are among the 
most important medicines of the Hindus. This is the true conessi or 
kurtchi bark and exfoliates in patches; it is astringent, antidysenteric, 
and anthelmintic. The seed yields a fixed oil and the wood ash is used 
in dyeing. The soft white wood is largely used for carving, furniture, 
and turnery. (Adapted from Collett, Flora Simlensis, p. 311, and Watt, 
Commercial Products of India, p. 640.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47692. 


53580. JUSTICIA ADHATODA L. Acanthacer. 
(Adhatoda vasica Nees.) 


“A small survival shrub characteristic to the thorn scrub of penin- 
sular India; and a woody ruderal in overpopulated areas throughout 
India. It is a pioneer in monsoon-deciduous forests and common up to 
4,500 feet in the Himalayas. Collected at Dharassu, upper (Himalayan) 
Ganges Valley, June 1, 1920, in the Bauhinia forest range. Suitable, I 
should think, to a climate about like that of Virginia.” 

A glabrous shrub 4 to 8 feet high, native to India, with white flower 
which are streaked and dotted with pink and are 1 to 2 inches long and 
borne in erect spikes 1 to 3 inches long. (Adapted from Collett, Flora 
Simlensis, p. 376.) 
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53581 and 53582. LAGERSTROEMIA PARVIFLORA Roxb. Lythrace2. 


A large tree, native to the Dekkan Peninsula and at the base of the 
western Himalayas at altitudes of 1,000 feet. which attains a height of 
50 to 70 feet with a straight stem often 30 feet to the first branch. The 
leathery leaves, green and glabrous above, pale or sometimes hoary 
tomentose beneath. are used to feed tasar silkworms. The white fra- 
grant flowers, half an inch across, are in axillary or terminal panicles. 
The wood is valued for its timber, which is tough, elastic, and durable. 
(Adapted from Cooke. Flora of Bombay, vol. 1, p. 612, and Brandis. 
Forest Flora of India, p. 239.) 


For previous introduction. see S. P. I. No. 477 


53581. “Collected at Manikpur, in the forests of the low Vindhya 
Mountains, April 21, 1920.” 


53582. “A component of pioneer monsoon-deciduous forests of pen- 
insular India. Collected at Shankargarh. 25 miles south of Allaha- 
bad, India, April 8, 1921.” 


53583. LEUCOMERIS SPECTABILIS D. Don. Asteracez. 


“A small tree composite. coinmon in pioneer forest preceding climax 
Bauhinia forests in the outer Himalayas. Collected at Dharassu. upper 
(Himalayan) Ganges Valley, June 1, 1920. Suitable probably to a cli- 
mate like that of Virginia.” 


A shrub or small tree native to western Himalayan regions at alti- 
tudes of 2.000 to 5,000 feet. with entire glabrous leathery leaves densely 
velvety tomentose beneath. 4 to 14 inches long, and 13 to 4 inches wide, 
narrowed at both ends. The white flowers half an inch long are in 
rounded corymbs. 4 to § inches in diameter. The achenes are densely 
silky with copious pappus. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British 
India, vol. 3, p. 386.) 


53584. MALLOTUS PHILIPPINENSIS (Lam.) Muell. Arg. Euphorbiacez. 


“Common in pioneer monsoon-deciduous forests of the outer Himalayas 
up to 5.000 feet. Collected at Dharassu, upper (Himalayan) Ganges Val- 
ley, June 1. 1920. Suitable. I should think, to a Gimate about like that of 
Virginia.” 

A small diecious tree with long-stalked leaves glabrous above and 

rusty tomentose beneath and minutely scarlet dotted. The globose 
scarlet capsules, one-third of an inch in diameter, are covered with a 
bright-red powder which is collected for export to be used for dyeing 
silk and in medicine. Native to India, ascending to 4,500 feet. (Adapted 
from Collett, Flora Simlensis, p. 453.) 


53585. Maxmorisnea cossyPpium (L.) Kunize. Cochlospermacez. 
(Cochlospermum gossypium DC.) 


“Collected near Manikpur, in the forest of the low Vindhya Moun- 
tains.” 

A small tree with palmately lobed leaves, white tomentose beneath, and 
bright-yellow flowers 4 to 5 inches in diameter, in terminal panicles. 
Found on a few of the Konkan and Dekkan Hills and often planted 
near temples. (Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 1, p. 53.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. IL No. 43381. 


53586. NaTHUSIA SWIETENIOIDES (Roxb.) Kuntze. Oleacezx. 
(Schrebera siwietenicides Roxb.) 
“A tree commonly met in climax forests of peninsular India. Col- 
lected at Shivpuri (Sipri), Gwalior State, India, April 2, 1921.” 


A tree 40 to 50 feet high. with smooth pinnate leaves 4 inches long 
and white, brown-marked flowers, often 100 in each cyme. Native to 
the tropical Himalayas and the Dekkan Peninsula at altitudes of 1,000 
to 4,000 feet, and to Pegu, India. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of 
British India, vol. 3, p. 604.) 
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53587. RANDIA ULIGINOSA (Retz.) Poir. Rubiacem. 


“Collected near Manikpur, in the.forests of the low Vindhya Moun- — 
tains, April 21, 1920.” : 


A small tree rarely reaching 20 feet high, with reddish brown, scaly — 
bark, thick horizontal branches, many of them terminating in one to — 
two pairs of strong sharp thorns half an inch long. The thin glabrous © 
leaves, pubescent beneath, are clustered on suppressed branchlets. The © 
solitary, fragrant, white flowers are 1 to 2 inches in diameter. The © 
smooth, ovoid yellowish brown fruits, 2 to 3 inches long and containing ~ 
numerous smooth seeds closely packed in pulp, are eaten after being 
boiled or roasted. Native throughout the Bombay Presidency. (Adapted 
from Cooke, Flora of Bonvbay, vol. 1, p. 699.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47769. 
53588. STERCULIA URENS Roxb. Sterculiacex. 


“A fine large tree commonly met in peninsular Indian climax decidu- 
ous forests, or farther south, in forests immediately preceding the climax. © 
Collected at Shivpuri (Sipri), Gwalior State, India. To be grown where 
there is little or no danger of frost.” 


A large Indian tree with a straight trunk and white, smooth, papery 
bark, the outer surface thin and peeling off, the inner coat fibrous and 
netted. The glabrous leaves, velvety beneath and 8 to 12 inches long, 
are crowded at the ends of the branches. The numerous small yellow 
flowers are in terminal panicles appearing before the leaves. A gum 
ealled katila, which has been used as an inferior substitute for traga- 
eanth (itself used as a substitute for gum arabic in medicine and in the 
arts) is obtained from the tree; the seeds are roasted and eaten by the 
poorer natives and in some parts of India are ground and used as a 
kind of coffee. (Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 1, p. 1238.) 


53589. TERMINALIA TOMENTOSA (Roxb.) Wight and Arn. Combretacer. 


“A climax tree (dominant with Tectona grandis farther south) of 
monsoon-deciduous forests of peninsular India. Collected at Shivpuri 
(Sipri), Gwalior State, India, April 2, 1921.” 


A large tree, 80 to 100 feet high, with hard coriaceous leaves 5 to 9 
inches long and dull-yellow flowers in erect terminal panicles. A common 
tree in the moister regions of India; it thrives best in heavy binding 
soils. The dark-brown wood, mottled with darker streaks, is used in 
northern India for house building, ete.; it is an excellent fuel and 
furnishes good charcoal; potash is made of it. The bark is used for 
tanning and the ashes of the bark are chewed with the betel leaf. The 
common tasar silkworm feeds on the leaves; lakh is occasionally gath- — 
ered on the branches, and in Oudh and the Northwest Provinces the 
leaves are lopped for cattle fodder. (Adapted from Brandis, Forest 
Flora of India, p. 226.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47856. 


53590. TRITICUM AESTIVUM L. Poacer. Common wheat. 
(7. vulgare Vill.) 


“ Purple-stemmed wheat from the Himalayan portion of the Ganges 
Valley, at Ballu. Collected May 28, 1920. Should grow in a climate 
like that of Virginia.” 


53591. Evernza tuma (Molina) Berg. Myrtacez. 
(BE. apiculata DC.) 


From San Francisco, Calif. Seeds presented by John McLaren, superin- 
tendent, Golden Gate Park. Received April 23, 1921. 


An ornamental Chilean shrub bearing small edible fruits reported to have 
a “refreshing flavor.” 


- 
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58592 and 53593. 


From Allahabad, United Provinces, India. Seeds collected by Dr. L. A. 
a Kenoyer and Winfield Dudgeon, Ewing Christian College. Received May 
ae 27, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Dudgeon. 


53592. VALLARIS HEYNEI Spreng. Apocynacer. 


‘ “A twining shrub in pioneer places throughout India. Collected at 
Dharassu, upper (Himalayan) Ganges Valley, June 1, 1920. Adapted to 
a climate similar to that of Virginia.” 


A climbing shrub with white, fragrant flowers, three-fourths of an 
inch across, in axillary drooping cymes. The oblong, pointed fruits are 
6 inches long. Native to the Sutlej Valley and throughout India, ascend- 
ing to 5,000 feet. It is often cultivated in gardens. (Adapted from 
Collett, Flora Simlensis, p. 311.) 


53593. ZizipHvus xy1Lopyrus (Retz.) Willd. Rhamnacez. 


“A small thorny tree characteristic in thorn forests pioneer to monsoon- 
deciduous forests of peninsular India. Collected at Shivpuri (Sipri), 
Gwalior State, India, April 2, 1921.” 


A straggling shrub or, in favorable situations, a tree, with smooth 
leaves covered beneath with white or yellowish tomentum. The yellowish 
white to brownish wood is hard and tough, easily worked, and durable, 
and is used for cart-building and other purposes. The bark is used for 
tanning; the young shoots, leaves, and fruits serve as fodder for cattle 
and goats. The hard dry fruit is charred and makes a black dye for 
leather, The edible kernels are inclosed two to three in a large, thick, 
hard stone. Native tc India and dry hot places in Ceylon. (Adapted 
from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 1, p. 242, and Brandis, Forest Flora of 
India, p. 90.) 


594. Annona cHERTMOLA Mill. Annonacee. Cherimoya. 


From Buenos Aires, Argentina. Seeds presented by D. S. Bullock, agri- 
cultural trade commissioner, United States Department of Agriculture, 
American Legation. Received June 18, 1921. 


“Seeds of the cherimoya from Salta, Argentina.” (Bullock.) 


_ A tree 15 to 25 feet high, native to Ecuador and Peru. The fruit, considered 
by many people to be the most delicious of tropical dessert fruits, is light green, 
thin skinned, somewhat oval, with white, juicy, melting flesh of subacid deli- 
cate flavor suggestive of the pineapple and banana. Numerous black seeds are 
smbedded in the flesh. Analysis of the fruit in Hawaii shows percentages as 
follows: Total solids, 33.81; ash, 0.66; acids, 0.06; protein, 1.83; total sugars, 


53595 to 53606. Zra mays L. Poacez. Corn. 


From Buenos Aires, Argentina. Seeds presented by D. S. Bullock. Re- 
ceived May 18, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Bullock. 


53595. “1920 harvest.” 

53596. “1921 harvest.” 

53597. “ Maiz amarillo viejo, 1920 harvest. From Luis Dreyfus & Co.” 
53598. “ Maiz colorado, 1921 harvest. From Luis Dreyfus & Co.” 
53599. “ Maiz morocho, 1920 harvest. From Luis Dreyfus & Co.” 
53600. “‘ Vaiz colorado viejo, 1920 harvest. From Luis Dreyfus & Co.” 


53601. “ Maiz amarillo, 1920 harvest. From Grain Exchange of Buenos 
Aires.” 
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53595 to 53606—Continued. 


53602. “ Maiz colorado, 1920 harvest. From Grain Exchange of Buenos 
Aires.” : 
53603. “ Maiz amarillo canario, 1920 harvest. From Grain Exchange of 
Buenos Aires.” 


53604. “ Maiz morocho perla, 1920 harvest. From Grain Exchange of 
Buenos Aires.” : ’ 


53605. “ Maiz colorado Cuarenteno, 1920 harvest. From Grain Exchange 
of Buenos Aires.” : 


53606. “ Maiz morocho, 1920 harvest. From Grain Exchange of Buenos 
Aires.” ; 


53607. Coronmua vartaA L. Fabacer. 


From Stockholm, Sweden. Seeds presented by Dr. Robert E. Fries, di- 
rector, Hortus Botanicus Bergianus. Received May 25, 1921. 


A free-flowering European plant which blooms from June until September in — 
Chicago and is at its best in July. The peduncles are crowned with dense 
umbels of pink and white flowers, and the plant is a pleasing feature for rock- 
eries, ledges, or dry and semishady banks. It is too rampant for the border. — 
(Adapted from Gardening, vol. 5, p. 337.) . 


53608 and 53609. 


From Buenos Aires, Argentina. Seeds presented by Sr. Benito Carrasco, : 
director, Botanic Garden. Received May 25, 1921. 


53608. SALPICHROA RHOMBOIDEA (Gill. and Hook.) Miers. Solanacezx. 


An ornamental plant, native to Argentina, with very abundant leafy — 
foliage and creeping, spreading branches which appear to be starred all 
over with small white flowers. The pretty, ivory-white, transparent — 
berries somewhat resemble the pineapple in flavor and are eaten by the — 
natives. The plant is very effective for covering bare arid spots where 
nothing else can be grown. It is hardy in Paris, France. (Adapted 
from The Garden, vol. 35, p. 367.) 


53609. IPpoMoEA FICIFOLIA Lindl. Convolvulacee. Morning-glory. — 


A large climber from the Kamerun region, with slender stems covered 
with starlike hairs and discolored leaves placed at intervals of 4 to 5 — 
inches. The cymose inflorescenee bears violet-rose, salver-shaped flow- 
ers 2 inches across and 2 inches long. The plant flowers from August — 
until the middle of October. (Adapted from The Gardeners’ Chronicle, — 
vol. 22, p. 410.) ; 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 8868. 


53610. DrenprocaLaMus strictus (Roxb.) Nees. Poacez. | 
Bamboo. 


From Dehra Dun, India. Seeds presented by R. D. Hole, forest botanist, 
Forest Research Institute and College, through Col. Edwin S. George. — 
Received May 27, 1921. 


“Seeds of a beautiful bamboo which has tremendous commercial value.” — 
( George.) 


A bamboo: native to India and extending to Burma, which grows on drier — 
ground than bamboos generally. It attains a height of 100 feet and its strength 
and solidity render it fit for many select technical purposes. This bamboo en- — 
dures great cold as well as dry heat and is useful for the consolidation of em- — 
bankments, on account of the network of fibrous roots. It occasionally forms 
forests of its own, seeds almost annually, which is exceptional among the ~ 
Bambusaceex, and is readily grown from seed. (Adapted from Mueller, Select 
Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 165.) e 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40889. 
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53611. Crrrus eranpis (L.) Osbeck. Rutacee. 


(C. decumana Murr.) 


From Guayaquil, Ecuador. Seeds presented by Dr. Frederic W. Goding, 
American consul general. Received May 26, 1921. 


“A native Ecuadorian fruit, known locally as toronja, which has the ap- 
pearance of a mammoth orange nearly as large as a medium-sized human head. 


- The arrangement of the interior of the fruit resembles that of the orange, but 


the color is salmon and the taste an acid bitter similar to but more pronounced 


than that of the ordinary grapefruit, for which it is being used as a substitute 


in Ecuador. 
“ Were this fruit properly cultivated, so as to lessen the coarseness of its 


pulp, it would be prized as a food and would present an attractive appearance 


on the table.” (Goding.) 


53612 and 536138. 


From Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer of the 
Department of Agriculture. Received June 15, 1921. Quoted notes by 
Mr. Rock. _ 


53612. ARISTOLOCHIA ACUMINATA Lam. Aristolochiaces. 


*“ Collected between Raheng and Mesawt, Siam, in the rain forest at 
Pang Ma Kham Pom, 2-days’ journey from Raheng, December 18, 1920. 
A vigorous vine, climbing over shrubs and trees. No flowers seen.” 


53613. CASSIA FISTULA L. Cesalpiniacez. 


“Seeds collected from trées growing wild near Palut, in dry forests 
with Strychnos, Lagerstroemia, and teak, between western Siam and 
Lower Burma on the way from Raheng to Mesawt, December 17, 1920. 
It is a medium-sized tree in these dry forests and is semideciduous in 
the winter. The yellow flowers are produced in long pendent racemes.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32316. 


53614. TaperNAEMONTANA DONNELL-SMITHII Rose. Apocynacee. 


From the city of Guatemala, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Sr. Jorge 
G. Salas, Direcci6n General de Agricultura, through Sr. Francisco Villa- 
corta, Guatemalan consul general in New York. Received June 29, 1921. 


“Seeds from a large tree which produces the goma de cojon of commerce.” 
(Salas.) 


A large shrub 10 to 20 feet high, occurring in Guatemala from the coast up 
the slopes of the volcanoes to altitudes of 5,000 feet. The natives call it cobul 
(varnish gum). The thin oblong leaves are 3 to 8 inches long, and the large 
yellow salver-shaped flowers are in few-flowered cymes. (Adapted from The 
Botanical Gazette, vol. 18, p. 206.) 


53615. Eracrostis rremuLta Hochst. Poaceex. Grass. 


From Gizeh, Egypt. Seeds presented by Thomas W. Brown, director, Min- 
istry of Agriculture, Horticultural Section. Received June 30, 1921. 
An annual, tufted grass, found throughout the Tropics, with ascending or 
erect stems up to 3 feet in height and light-green, flat leaves tapering to a long 
point. (Adapted from Muschler, Manual Flora of Egypt, vol. 2, p. 125.) 


53616. Roxtiinra emarcrnata Schlecht. Annonacee. Araticuy. 


From Horqueta, Paraguay. Seeds presented by Thomas R. Gwynn, 
= the American consul, Asuncion, Paraguay. Received June 23, 


“Chirimouia. A large fruit, extremely aromatic; the seeds are full of oil.” 


— (Gwynn.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 25528. 
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53617 to 53620. SoLtanum TuBERosumM L. Solanacerw. Potato. ; 


From Poppelsdorf, Bonn, Germany. Tubers presented by Dr. E. Sehaffnit. — 
Réceived May 25, 1921. j 


“Potatoes known to be immune to the wart disease.” (Schaffnit.) 
53617. Pepo. 53619. Thieler. 
53618. Rheingold. 538620. Ursus. 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 33491. 


53621. Menmorus arpa Desr. Fabacee. White sweet clover. 


From Groningen, Netherlands. Seeds presented by C. Broekema, director, : 
Groninger Zaaizaadvereeniging. Received June 1, 1921. HM 


Secured for experimental purposes. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40937. 


538622 and 538623. 

From Tripoli, Libia, Africa. Seeds presented by Dr. E. O. Fenzi. Received 
June 1, 1921. Quoted notes by Dr. Fenzi. _q 
53622. ELEUSINE CORACANA (L.) Gaertn. Poacex. Ragi millet. 

“ Bescna. The bescna appears to be more prized for forage than for. 
grain, although the natives assure me that it will keep in perfect 


ay 
} 
N 
4 
condition for 100 years. This and gssab [S. P. I. No. 53623] are prac- i 
tically the only summer forage plants grown by the Arabs, under irri- 
‘ 
Bb 
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gation, of course.” 


538623. PENNISETUM GLAUCUM (L.) R. Br. Poacez. Pearl millet. © 
(P. typhoideum Rich.) 


“Gssab. The seed of the gssab has a better taste than bescna and — 
always commands a higher price on the market. It also grows taller ~ 
than bescna and yields more forage, but will need also much more ~ 
water. It is claimed that it will ripen seeds in 40 days from date of © 
sowing, which statement, however, I can not guarantee. From what I © 
know P. glaucum finds its northern cultural limit in Libia. Hs 


53624. Avena sativa L. Poacee. Oat. 


From Aberystwith, Wales. Seeds presented by R. G. Stapledon, director, | 
Welsh Plant-Breeding Station. Received June 4, 1921. q 


“ Sir Douglas Haig. A Welsh oat which has more than three grains in a 
spikelet and was produced by a cross with Avena nuda as one of the parents.” 
(L. EH. Thatcher.) | 


538625. Rupus macrazet A. Gray. Rosacee. Akala. — 


‘ 
. 
; 
a 
From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 4 
plorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received June 6, 1921. a 
“Spineless variety from near Shipman Ranch, Kilauea, Hawaii. This 
variety grows epiphytically in the forks of large koa trees (Acacia koa Gray) 
and on fallen logs of the same species, inaccessible to cattle. The dark-red 
fruits attain a diameter of nearly 2 inches, are very juicy, and, though slightly ~ 
bitter, are quite pleasant to the taste. The variety would likely improve i 
under cultivation. The canes do not grow as straight as those of the yellow 
and red varieties on Mauna Kea (S. P. I. Nos. 53480 to 53482), but they are ~ 
over an inch in diameter at the base; the whiplike branches are very scandent 
and rambling. These seeds came from a fern forest at an altitude of 4,500 
feet on the slopes of Mauna Loa, Hawaii, May, 1921.” (Rock.) 


53626. Avena BARBATA wiestiI (Steud.) Hausskn. Poacee. | 
) Grass. 

From Gizeh, Egypt. Seeds presented by Thomas W. Brown, director, A 
Ministry of Agriculture, Horticultural Section. Received June 7, 1921. — 


E/ 
An erect, sparingly hairy grass up to 2 feet in height, with linear leaves up [ } 
to 7 inches long. Secured for experimental purposes. 


\ 
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8627 to 53752. 
From Kew, England. Seeds presented by Sir David Prain, director, Royal 
‘ Botanic Garden. Received April 30, 1921. 
, 538627 to 53649. Berreris spp. Berberidacer. Barberry. 
53627. BEeRBERIS AGGREGATA ©. Schneid. 


A shrub native to thickets in western Szechwan at altitudes of 
4,000 to 9,500 feet. It attains a height of 5 feet and bears dense 
racemes of small yellow flowers followed by salmon-red fruits. 
(Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 375.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52454. 
53628. BreERBERIS ARISTATA DC. 


“A tall-growing ornamental barberry which bears multitudes of 
large racemes of yellow flowers. Recommended as an ornamental 
park and garden shrub in the northern sections of the United 
States,” (fF. N. Meyer.) 


Native to the temperate Himalayas, the Nilghiri Mountains, and 
‘Ceylon. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40144. 
53629. BERBERIS ATROCARPA C. Schneid. 


An ornamental shrub, 3 to 5 feet tall, with leathery evergreen 
leaves, shining rich green above and yellowish green beneath. The 
shrub is native to western Szechwan and there is no other species 
in that section which has such jet black, almost globose fruits. 
(Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 3, p. 437.) 


53630. BERBERIS CHINENSIS Poir. 


“A Chinese barberry, 1 to 3 feet high, found between bowlders and 
rocks at altitudes of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. It becomes very Showy 
toward the end of summer when its berries, which are produced in 
great abundance, assume a bright coral-red color.” (F. N. Meyer.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 36737. 
53631. BERBERIS DARWINII Hook. 


An evergreen shrub from the island of Chiloe and south Chile, one 
of the most handsome shrubs for garden hedges. It is hardy in 
England and in Norway as far north as Christiania. (Adapted from 
Mueller, Select Extra-Tropical Plants, p. 74.) 
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538632. BERBERIS DICTYOPHYLLA Franch. 


A Chinese shrub 4 feet high, erect when young, semiarching with 
age. The bright grass-green leaves are intensely glaucous below. 
‘The stems are also glaucous. The small, pale-yellow flowers are fol- 
lowed by red berries. (Adapted from The Gardeners’ Chronicle, ser. 
3, Vol. 52, p. 243.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49056. 
53633. BERBERIS FRANCISCI-FERDINANDI C. Schneid. 


A rather striking western Chinese barberry 10 feet high, with thin, 
bright-green leaves, panicles of pendulous yellow flowers, and scarlet 
oblong fruits half an inch long. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52981. 
538634. BERBERIS GAGNEPAINI C. Schneid. 


A Chinese evergreen shrub 3 to 6 feet high. with leathery leaves, 
‘Spiny on the margins, and delicate yellow flowers on red pedicels. 
‘The ellipsoid fruits are glaucous purple. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40147. 
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58627 to 53'752—Continued. 4 


58635. BERBERIS HOOKERI Lem. 
(B. wallichiana Hook., not DC.) 


An erect ornamental spiny shrub 6 to 10 feet high, native to Nepal, 
with beautiful, spreading, hollylike leaves. The yellow sepals a 
tinged with red. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53090. 
586836. BERBERIS LYCIUM Royle. 


A shrub, native to Simla and the western Himalayas at altitudes 
of 3,000 to 9,000 feet; with bright-green, lanceolate leayes paler 
below and pale-yellow flowers followed by ovoid violet berries cov- 
ered with bloom. (Adapted from Collett, Flora Simlensis, p. 22.) — 


53637. BERBERIS ORTHOBOTRYS Bienert. 


A shrub with somewhat corymbose flowers and oval fruits native 
to Sergal, Afghanistan, at altitudes of 9,000 to 11,000 feet. (Adapted 
from Journal of the Linnean Society, vol. 19, p. 159.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33021. 
53638. BERBERIS POLYANTHA Hemsl. 


A Chinese shrub, 6 to 9 feet high, with deep-yellow flowers and 
salmon-red fruits. Native to western Szechwan. (Adapted from 
Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 376.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47299. 
53639. BERBERIS AGGREGATA PRATTII C. Schneid. 


A western Chinese shrub, 6 to 10 feet high, with yellow flowers 
in narrow panicles and ovoid salmon-red fruits. , 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44527. 
53640. BERBERIS STAPFIANA C. Schneid. 


A partly evergreen western Chinese shrub, 5 to 6 feet high, with 
spreading arching stems, pale-yellow flowers, and carmine-red fruits. 
having a slight bloom. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 37975. 
53641. BERBERIS SUBCAULIALATA ©. Schneid. 


AD ornamental Chinese species with clustered lance-shaped leaves, 
glaucous beneath, and globular reddish yellow fruits. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44529. 
53642. BERBERIS THIBETICA C. Schneid., 


A deciduous Chinese shrub, 3 to 4 feet tall, with purplish, glau- 
cous branches, entire leaves whitish beneath, and yellow flowers 
followed by red berries. (Adapted from Schneider, Handbuch de 
Laubholzkunde, vol. 2, p. 920.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49931. 
53643. BERBERIS THUNBERGII DC. 


An extremely popular garden shrub which assumes brilliant 
autumn colors. Native to Japan. (Adapted from Arnold Arboretum 
Bulletin of Popular Information, ser. 1, No. 33.) b 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 27120. 
53644. BERBERIS TISCHLERI C. Schneid. 


A western Chinese shrub, 6 to 10 feet high, with papery leaves, 
shining green above and paler beneath. The yellowish red fruits — 
are covered with a light bloom. (Adapted from-Sargent, Planiae 
Wilsonianae, vol. 5, p. 355.) ; 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50288. 
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53645. BERBERIS UMBELLATA Wall. 


A hardy, subevergreen, Himalayan shrub about 3 feet high, with 
narrow leaves slightly glaucous beneath and umbellike racemes uf 
yellow flowers. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49932. 
53646. BERBERIS VEITCHII C. Schneid. 


A shrub with gracefully arching branches, native to western 
Hupeh, China; the leathery leaves are pale green and the bronze- 
yellow flowers have reddish outer surfaces. The black, broadly 
elliptic fruits are covered with a bloom. (Adapted from Sargent, 
Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 3, p. 438.) 


53647. BERBERIS WILSONAE Hemsl. 


A beautiful, sometimes partially evergreen, Chinese shrub, 2 to 4 
feet high, with abtindant, roundish, coral-red berries, sOmewhat 
translucent. The leaves assume brilliant tints in autumn. (Adapted 
from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 8414.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40152. 
53648. BERBERIS sp. 


Received as Berberis consimilis, for which a place of publica- 
tion has not been found. 


53649. BERBERIS sp. i 


Received as Berberis leichtlinii, for which name a place of publica- 
tion has not been found. 


53650 to 53665. CLEMATIS spp. Ranunculacee, Clematis. 


538650. CLEMATIS AETHUSIFOLIA LATISECTA Maxim. 


A free-growing deciduous climber, 5 to 6 feet high, with a great 
profusion of pale-yellow, bell-shaped flowers. The beautiful downy 
leaves are 8 to 8 inches long. Native to northern China and 
Manchuria. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 5642.) 


53651. CLEMATIS FUSCA Turcz. 


A semiherbaceous climber 8 or 9 feet high, with long-pointed leaflets 
and solitary, reddish brown urn-shaped flowers which are hairy on 
the outer surface. Native to northeastern Asia. (Adapted from 
Schneider, Handbuch der Laubholzkunde, vol. 1, p. 277.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49936. 
538652. CLEMATIS GLAUCA AKEBIOIDES (Maxim.) Rehd. and Wils. 


A climber, 6 to 10 feet high, with bronzy yellow flowers, very 
abundant in dry, hot valleys at altitudes of 7,000 to 10,000 feet 
in western Szechwan. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, 
vol. 1, p. $42.) 


586538. CLEMATIS GRATA Wall. 


A woody climber with decompound panicles of cream-colored 
flowers and hairy leaves sometimes smooth above. Native to the 
temperate and subtropical Himalayas. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora 
of British India, vol. 1, p. 3.) 

53654. CLEMATIS GRATA GRANDIDENTATA Rehd. and Wils. 

A climbing shrub, 9 to 30 feet high, with smooth leaves, silky hairy 

below, and cream-colored flowers in axillary clusters of three at the 


tip of leafless panicles. Native to western Hupeh, China. (Adapted 
from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 338.) 
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538655. CLEMATIS INTERMEDIA Carr. 


A beautiful subshrubby climber, with smooth pinnate leaves; 
flowers deep violet within, lilac without. The four to six elliptical 
corolla segments are rolled at the edge and the sharp points recurved. 
This vigorous hardy species is a hybrid between Clematis viticeli@ 
and the Japanese C. lanuginosa. (Adapted from Revue Horticole, — 
vol. 37, p. 339.) 


538656. CLEMATIS PSEUDOFLAMMULA Schmalh. 
For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 53141. 
538657. CLEMATIS RECTA L. 


An ornamental herbaceous perennial 2 to 3 feet high, with masses 
of large white panicles. Native to southern Europe. 


For previous introduction, see S. P, I. No. 30768. 
53658. CLEMATIS SPOONERI Rehd. and Wils. 


A climbing shrub, 9 to 20 feet high, with silky hairy leaves, yel- — 
lowish and shining below. The beautiful, thick-textured, white 
flowers, 3 to 4 inches across, are solitary or in pairs and are covered 
with dense yellow hair on the outer surfaces. The brown hairy — 
achenes bear feathery styles 14 inches long. Native to rocky, sun- — 
exposed places of western Szechwan, China. (Adapted from Sar-_ 
gent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 834.) { 


53659. CLEMATIS TANGUTICA (Maxim.) Korsh. 


The handscmest yellow-flowered Clematis in cultivation, the © 
largest flowers being about 4 inches across. The species reaches @- 
height of 8 to 10 feet and bears gray-green leaves and solitary rich- 
yellow flowers, with long, slender-pointed sepals, downy outside and 
at the edges. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the 
British Isles, vol. 1, p. 367.) , 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52631. 
53660. CLEMATIS VEITCHIANA Craib. 


A Chinese woody climber with papery leaves and long loose clus-_ 
ters of gracefully drooping flowers. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49938. 
53661. CLEMATIS VITALBA L. 


The common wild clematis of English hedges. In July it climbs — 
up into the trees, covering them with its numerous panicles of © 
greenish white, scented flowers. In winter its silky tufts adorn — 
the hedgerows. (Adapted from ‘“'he Garden, vol. 53, p. 546.) 


53662. CLEMATIS VITICELLA L. 


A partially woody climber growing 8 to 12 feet high and bearing — 
solitary blue-purple or rose-colored flowers 1% inches across. Native 
to southern Europe. (Adapted from Schneider, Handbuch der 
Laubholzkunde, vol. 1, p. 285.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49810. 
53663. CLEMATIS sp. 


Received as Clematis serrata, for which a place of publication — 
has not been found. 
e 


53664. CLEMATIS sp. 


Received as Clematis thedriana, for which a place of publica- . 
tion has not been found. P 
4 


53665. CLEMATIS sp. 


Received as Clematis vernalis, for which a place of publication 
has not been found. ia 
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58666 to 53695. CoroNEASTER spp. Malacez. 


58666. CoTONEASTER ACUTIFOLIA Turcz. 


A bushy shrub, 5 to 7 feet high, native to northern and western 
China, with branches often pendulous. The dull-green leaves are 
paler and hairy beneath, and the white flowers are borne three or 
more in corymbs. The smooth reddish fruits, one-third of an inch 
in diameter, are finally black. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 1, p. 405.) 


53667. CoTONEASTER AFFINIS Lindl. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. 53468. 


53668. CoTONEASTER AFFINIS BACILLARIS (Wall.) C. Schneid. 
(C. bacillaris Wall.) 


A very graceful shrub, 15 feet high, spreading to a larger di- 
ameter. The white flowers, one-third of an inch across, are borne 
in clusters 1 to 2 inches across. The small, roundish fruits are 
purplish brown. Native to the Himalayas at altitudes up to 10,000 
feet. The strong elastic wood is used for walking sticks and 
spear shafts in India. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 1, p. 406.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40162. 
58669. CoTrONEASTER AFFINIS OBTUSA (Wall.) C. Schneid. 


A Himalayan shrub 15 feet high with numerous white flowers 
on short, leaf-bearing branchlets. One of the prettiest of the 
genus. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the 
British Isies, vol. 1, p. 407.) 


538670. CoTONEASTER AMOENA Wilson. 


A much-branched shrub, 38 to 5 feet high, with dense-flowered 
clusters followed by scarlet fruits. Native to Yunnan, China. 
(Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsoniane, vol. 1, p. 165.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40174. 
53671. CoTONEASTER APICULATA Rehd. and Wils. 


A deciduous shrub, 5 to 8 feet high, with shining green leaves, 
paler beneath, and small roundish fruits. Native to western Szech- 
wan, China, in upland thickets at altitudes of about 10,000 feet. 
(Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 156.) 


53672. CoTONEASTER BULLATA Bois. 


One of the best of the new Chinese shrubs, 10 to 12 feet high, 
with abundant brilliant-red fruits on the upper sides of long arch- 
ing shoots. The rosy white flowers soon fall, but the fruits make 
the plant very handsome toward the end of August. It fruits 
freely when the plant is only a foot high. (Adapted from Garden- 
ing Illustrated, vol. 40, p. 4.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43836. 
53673. CoTONEASTER BUXIFOLIA Wall. 


An evergreen bush, 10 to 12 feet high, with long, arching, 
sparsely branched stems, with dark-green leaves which are smooth 
above and grayish woolly beneath. The white flowers, one-third 
of an inch across, are followed by clusters of round red fruits. 
Very useful and preity as a screen. Native to the Nilgiri Hills. 
(Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles. 
vol. 1, p. 407.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33035. 
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58674. CoToNEASTER DIELSIANA B, Pritz. 


A shrub, 3 to 6 feet high, with arching stems, pinkish flowers, and 
red fruits, native to thickets of western Hupeh’ at altitudes of 
4,000 to 6,000 feet. The small leaves turn deep reddish purple in the 
fall. (Adapted from Arnold Arboretum, Bulletin of Popular Infor- 
mation, No. 15.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48990. 
53675. CoToONEASTER DIVARICATA Rehd. and Wils. 


A shrub, 3 to 6 feet high, with gracefully reflexed branches, shining 
leaves paler beneath, and rose-colored flowers. The red fruits are 
ovoid. Native to thickets of western Hupeh, China, at altitudes of 
4,000 to 6,000 feet. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, — 
vol, 1, p. 157.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38149. 
53676. CoTONEASTER FRANCHETII Bois. 


An ornamental evergreen shrub 8 to 10 feet high, with gracefully 
arching branches, with lustrous green leaves covered with a thick > 
whitish to pale-brown felt beneath. The white rose-tinged flowers — 
are followed by orange-scarlet fruits covered with a grayish down. 
Native to Tibet and western China. (Adapted from Bean, Trees 
and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 1, p. 409.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 45705. 
53677. COTONEASTER FRIGIDA Wall. 


A half-evergreen Himalayan shrub, 20 feet high, bearing large 
clusters of creamy white flowers followed by scarlet fruits. One of © 
the most beautiful in flower and fruit, but not hardy in the north, 
(Adapted from Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, vol. 2, 
p. 867.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47664. 
53678. CoTONEASTER FRIGIDA Wall. 

Variety aurea. A yellow-fruited variety. 
53679. CoTONEASTER HARROVIANA Wilson. 


A handsome shrub, 4 to 6 feet high, with somewhat leathery, par- 
tially evergreen leaves, shining dark green above and densely tomen- 
tose beneath, densely many-flowered corymbs 2 inches across, and 
white flowers with reddish purple anthers, succeeded by red fruits. 
Native to Yunnan, China, (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d _ 
ser., vol. 51, pl. 3, and from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, 
p. 178.) 


53680. CoTONEASTER HEBEPHYLLA Diels. 


A graceful, spreading shrub, 6 to 10 feet high, with white flowers © 

and violet anthers, native to moist open situations at the north end 
of Chung Tien Plateau at altitudes of 8,500 to 9,000 feet and to the 
Likiang Valley at altitudes of 8.500 to 14,000 feet. The flowers are 
clustered 6 to 16 in corymbs. (Adapted from Notes from the Edin- 
burgh Royal Botanic Garden, vol. 5, p. 273.) 


53681. CoroNEASTER HENRYANA (C. Schneid.) Rehd. and Wils. 


A deciduous, papery leaved shrub, 6 to 12 feet high, with green — 
roughish leaves, ashy white tomentose beneath. The flat lax cor-_ 
ymbs, 2 to 3 inches across, are composed of white flowers with pur- 
ple anthers. The ovoid fruits are red. Native to western Hupeh 
and eastern Szechwan, China, in woodlands at altitudes of 4,000 to 
6,000 feet. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, — 
p. 174.) - 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40167. 
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58682. CoTONEASTER HORIZONTALIS Decaisne. 


, An evergreen Chinese shrub three times as broad as it is tall. 

a The foliage is very small, dark green, and shiny. The white or 
light-pink flowers are pretty, but the glory of the shrub is in its 
bright-red berries during the early winter months. (Adapted from 
Pacific Garden, vol. 5, p. 11.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43681. 
53683. CoTONEASTER LINDLEYI Steud. 


A large shrub or small tree, with young branches downy, later 
bare, and dark brown. The partially evergreen leaves are dark 
green above and covered with a grayish felt beneath. The white 
flowers are produced 5 to 10 in a corymb and are succeeded by bluish 
black fruits. Native to the northwestern Himalayas. (Adapted 
from Schneider, Handbuch der Laubholzkunde, vol. 1, p. 757.) 


53684. CoTroNEASTER LucIDA Schlecht. 


A beautiful deciduous shrub of bushy habit, 6 to § feet high, with 
hairy young wood which becomes smooth in a year. The bright- 
green leaves are whitish green beneath, and the rose-colored flowers 
are followed by black fruits. Native to Siberia and other parts of 
northern Asia. (Adapted from Schneider, Handbuch der Laubholz- 
kunde, vol. 1, p. 750.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 29967. 
53685. CoTONEASTER MELANOCARPA LAXIFLORA (Jacq.) C. Schneid. 


A shrub with spreading branches, reaching a height of 6 feet. 
The dark-green leaves are grayish white tomentose beneath, and 
the flowers, 12 or more in elongated pendulous corymbs, are fol- 
lowed by black roundish fruits. Native to northern Europe and 
Siberia. (Adapted from Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture, vol. 2, p. 866.) 


538686. CoToNEASTER MICROPHYLLA Wall. 


A dwarf, dense, usually procumbent shrub with small shining 
dark-green leaves pubescent beneath. The white solitary flowers, 
one-third of an inch in diameter, are followed by globose bright-red 
fruits. Native to China and the temperate Himalayas. (Adapted 
from Collett, Flora Simlensis, p. 173.) 


53687. CoTONEASTER MICROPHYLLA THYMIFOLIA (Loud.) Koehne. 


A very dwarf, particularly elegant high alpine form with smooth 
green leaves pubescent beneath and small white flowers, solitary or 
in twos. These and the bright-red fruits are smaller than in the 
species itself. This variety can be grown from cuttings. Native 
to .Nepal, Simla, and the eastern Himalayas. (Adapted from 
Schneider, Handbuch der Laubholzkunde, vol. 1, p. 760.) 


538688. CoTONEASTER MOUPINENSIS Franch. 


The common cotoneaster in the thickets and margins of woods 
throughout western Szechwan at altitudes of 4,000 to 7,000 feet. 
It is 6 to 15 feet high, with white flowers and jet-black fruits. 
(Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 163.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 36739. 
53689. CoTONEASTER PANNOSA Franch. 


A graceful, Chinese evergreen shrub 10 feet high with small 
grayish green leaves and round, deep-red fruits, considered one of 
the best winter-fruiting shrubs. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40169. 
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53690. CoTONEASTER RACEMIFLORA (Desf.) Koch. 


A low shrub from northern Africa and western Asia, with roundish — 
leaves slightly hairy beneath, and short-stalked cymes of white 
flowers followed by red fruits. 

Received as Cotoneaster fontanesii, for which C. racemiflora is 
the earlier name. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44082. 
53691. CoTONEASTER ROTUNDIFOLIA Wall. 


An ornamental Himalayan shrub, 4 to 5 feet high, clothed with 
dark-green, partially evergreen leaves. The small deep-scarlet ber- 
ries are freely borne and are said to be less attractive to birds than 
those of other cotoneasters, so that the bushes retain their beauty 
much longer. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47665. 
538692. CoTONEASTER ROTUNDIFOLIA Wall. 


Received as Cotoneaster prostrata, for which C. rotundifolia is 
an earlier name. 


58693. CoTONEASTER SALICIFOLIA FLOCCOSA Rehd. and Wils. 


A graceful, western Chinese shrub up to 138 feet high, which 
bears dense corymbs of white flowers and light-red, roundish fruits; 
native to altitudes of 7,500 to 9,800 feet. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49666. 
53694. CoTONEASTER SALICIFOLIA RUGOSA (EH. Pritz.) Rehd. and Wils. 


“A very handsome Chinese shrub having long pendulous branches 
covered with much-wrinkled lanceolate leaves which have the under 
surface covered with down. The berries are small, globular, and 
bright scarlet. They are borne in clusters and, combined with the 
autumn tints of the foliage, produce a very pretty effect.” (Journal 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, vol. 38, p. cclii.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40579. 
53695. CoTONEASTER SIMONSI Baker. 


An ornamental Himalayan shrub 6 feet high. The bright-red 
berries are said to sometimes cover the shrub so thickly that it is 
scarcely possible to place one’s finger between them. 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 35128. 
538696 to 53698. DruTzIa spp. Hydrangeacer. 
53696. DEUTZIA CORYMBOSA R. Br. 


\ 

A pretty Himalayan species of late continuous flowering. It 
is at its best in July and August when the bush is covered with pure- 
white flowers. (Adapted from Gardening Illustrated, vol. 39, p. 501.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49939. 
53697. DEuUTzIA GLOBOSA Duthie. 


This species, native to western Hupeh, China, bears dense globose 
panicles of medium-sized creamy white flowers with cup-shaped 
corollas. (Adapted from The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 
40, p. 248.) 


53698. DEUTZIA LONGIFOLIA VEITCHII (Veitch) Rehder. 


This deutzia from Yunnan, China, bears its large flowers in dense, 
many-flowered corymbs. It is one of the handsomest of the deutzias, 
but has proved hardy only under protection at the Arnold Arboretum. 
(Adapted from note by Alfied Rehder.) 
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53699 to 53702. EvonyMus spp. Celastraceze. 
: 538699. EUONYMUS HAMILTONIANUS Wall. 


A large Himalayan shrub, under favorable circumstances a mod- 
erate-sized tree, 30 to 35 feet high, with a short, straight trunk 4 to 
5 feet in girth. The clusters of 15 to 30 greenish white flowers are 
followed by yellow capsules, the seeds of which are entirely sur- 
rounded by a scarlet aril. The fruit ripens from August onward. 
The leaves are brilliantly colored in fall; the wood is beautifully 
white, compact and close, not very hard, and is used for making 
spoons. The young shoots and leaves are lopped for fodder. 
(Adapted from Brandis, Forest Flora of India, p. 78, and Arnold 
Arboretum Bulletin of Popular Information, No. 13, 1811.) 


53700. EvoNYMUS LATIFOLIUS Mill. 


A very decorative European shrub or small tree, with handsome 
foliage and rich rosy red pendulous fruits. The seed coat is orange 
colored. 


53701. EvONYMUS PLANIPES Koehne. 


A Japanese shrub or small tree with spreading branches; the 
leaves, 4 to 5 inches long, are rich red in autumn, and the red fruits 
burst when ripe and disclose the orange-colored seeds within. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40179. 
53702. EUONYMUS YEDOENSIS Koehne. 


A deciduous Japanese shrub or small tree, growing 10 feet or more 
high, with pink fruits. The leaves turn a brilliant red in autumn. 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 43688. 
53703 to 53706. Iris spp. Iridacez. Tris. 
53703. IRIS BULLEYANA Dykes. 


A fine western Chinese iris like Jris clarkei, with a hollow, un- 
branched stem. The narrow leaves are glossy above and glaucous 
beneath. The stem, 15 to 18 inches long, bears a single head of one 
or two flowers. The falls have a greenish yellow oblong haft, veined 
and dotted with purple. On the obovate blade the coloring becomes 
clearer and consists of broken veins and blotches of bright blue- 
purple on a creamy ground. The extremity is a uniform blue-purple, 
paler at the edges. The oblanceolate, channeled standards are pale 
blue-purple with deeper veins and diverge at an angle of about 60°. 
The keeled, dark-purple styles are held high above the falls. 
(Adapted from Dykes, The Genus Iris, p. 30.) 


538704. IRIS CLARKEI Baker. 


A curiously local species native to a circumscribed area in the 
Sikkim and Bhutan region at a height of 6,000 to 11,000 feet, in 
ground that is swampy half the year and frozen hard under snow 
during most of the remaining months. The narrow leaves, 2 feet 
long, droop at the top; the upper surface is polished and shiny, the 
under side glaucescent. The solid stem is 2 feet long, and bears 
one or two lateral heads. The falls are blue-purple, blotched with 
white, and are refiexed laterally. The upper part of the haft is 
marked with yellow. The reddish purple, lanceolate standards are 
poised almost horizontally. The styles form the highest point of 
the flower; they are keeled, very convex, and 14 inches long. 
(Adapted from Dykes, The Genus Iris, p. 29.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49638. 
53705. Iris FORRESTII Dykes. 


A most pleasing iris, like a dwarf Iris wilsoni, from which it 
differs in the less glaucous leaves, clearer yellow, unveined flowers, 
and upright and not spreading standards. The stems, 12 to 18 inches 
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53707 to 53716. Lonicera spp. Caprifoliacee. Hone : 
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high, bear a single head of two flowers, although a lateral-flowered- 
branch sometimes develops. The short haft bears two central lines — 
and broken lateral veins of brown-purple on a clear-yellow ground, 
The oblong-ovate blade of the falls is often very long and drooping, : 
of a clear, lemon-yellow color which becomes deeper around the 
end of the style branches and is there marked with brown-purple 
veins. The oblanceolate yellow blade of the standards narrows to 
a deeply channeled haft, yellow, shorter than the falls, and slightly — 
divergent. The broad, short-keeled, deep-yellow styles, often dis-— 
colored with purple, curve down on to the falls. Native to open | 
mountain pastures on the eastern flank of the Likiang Range in 

northwestern Yunnan, China, at altitudes of 12.000 to 13.000 ie 
(Adapted from Dykes, The Genus Tris, p. 27.) 


53706. IRIS MELLITA Janka. ; 


A Balkan dwarf iris, native to Thrace and northeastern Asia 
Minor, with thin sw ordlike leaves, occasionally tinged with red at 
the edge, and 3 to 5 inches long. The cne-headed stem is from less_ 
than an inch to 5 inches high. The whale plant closely resembles — 
Iris pwinila except that it has that look of refinement which is char- 
acteristic of the Balkan as opposed to the Austrian and French — 
dwarf irises. The greenish tube, 13 to 2 inches long, is mottled 
with purple. The falls are sherter and broader than the standards, | 
with the blade much reflexed and often pressed against the tube. 
The gray-white haft is veined with red-brown. The pale, smoky 
brown blade is veined with fine deep veins. About the end of the 
beard the texture is more velvety and the color a warm red-purple— 
shot with electric blue. The conspicuous beard is composed of long, 
thickset hairs, white at the base and blue above. The standards © 
are deeper in color than the falls and finely veined. At the base ~ 
the veins give place to small dots and blotches. The narrow gray- 
white styles have a purple keel. (Adapted from Dykes, The Genus — 
Iris, p. 149.) ia 


53707. LONICERA ALPIGENA L. 


A deciduous shrub, 4 to 8 feet high, native ‘to central Puree 
The yellow flowers, deeply tinged with red, are borne in pairs. 
The red, cherrylike fruit is half an inch long. (Adapted from Bean, 
Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 39.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 49947. 
53708. LONICERA DEFLEXICALYX Batal. 


- 

A beautiful deciduous shrub native to China and Tibet, showi 4 
its yellow flowers to good advantage by producing them on the — 
upper side of the long, feathered branches. It grows 8 feet hi 
and has horizontal or drooping branches and purple young shoots 
The dull-green, downy leaves are grayish and hairy beneath, a 
the fruits are orange-red. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs 
Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 41.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40186. 
53709. LONICERA DIOICA L. 


A low-spreading ornamental shrub or vine with yellow flowers. 
tinged with purple, and red berries; native to eastern North America, 


53710. LoONICERA LANCEOLATA Wall. 


“A Himalayan species allied to Lonicera orientalis. The crayiall 
green leaves, 2 to 4 inches long, are pubescent beneath, particularly — 
on the veins. The fruits are black.” (Alfred Rehder.) ; 


53711. LoNICERA LONGA Rehder. 3 


An upright shrub with short branches appearing knotty on account : 
of very short internodes and persistent bud scales. The dull-green’ K 
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Barn, | leaves are grayish green and hairy veined beneath. The berries are 
Be) a purple. Native to Hupeh, China. (Adapted from Rehder in Report 
of the Missouri Botanic Garden, vol. 14, p. 61.) 


53712. LoNICERA MAACKII (Rupr.) Herd. 


A bush honeysuckle, native to China and Manchuria, up to 10 
feet high, with wide-spreading branches and dark-green leaves, 
downy on both surfaces; the pure-white flowers an inch in diameter 
turn yellowish with age and are produced in pairs on the upper side 
of the branchlets. The fruits are red. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33435. 
53713. LonIceRA OBOVATA Royle. 


“A Himalayan species, allied to Lonicera tangutica, with very 
small leaves, small yellowish white flowers, and bluish black fruits.” 
(Alfred Rehder.) 


53714. LONICERA QUINQUELOCULARIS TRANSLUCENS (Carr.) Zabel. 


A sturdy bush, 10 feet high, that flowers freely, native to the 
Himalayas and China. The long-pointed leaves, rough on the upper 
surface, are grayish and downy beneath. The creamy white flowers 
changing to yellow are followed by translucent white fruits. 
(Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, 
vol. 2, p. d4.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40187. 
53715. LONICERA RUPRECHTIANA Regel. 


A Manchurian shrub 12 feet high, with dark-green leaves grayish 
pubescent beneath and pure-white flowers followed by red or yellow 
fruits. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42317. 
53716. LoNICERA TRICHOSANTHA Bur. and Franch. 


A robust deciduous shrub 8 feet high, native to Szechwan, China. 
The plant has a rounded, dense, leafy habit and a pale grayish 
aspect. The dull gray-green leaves are paler beneath, and the pale- 
yellow flowers fade to a deeper shade. The berries are red. 
(Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, 
vol. 2, p. 59.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43856. 
53717. PERNETTYA MUCRONATA (L. f.) Gaud. 


One of the finest ornamental berry-bearing shrubs, native to South 
America about the Straits of Magellan. It is one of the hardiest from 
that continent and is rarely severely injured by frost in the neighbor- 
hood of London. The shrub is evergreen, 2 to 5 feet high, and spreads 

_ freely by suckers, forming ultimately a dense, low thicket. The white, 
nodding flowers, one-fourth of an inch long, are produced singly in the 
axils of the leaves at the end of the shoots. The round berries, up to 
half an inch in diameter, vary in color from white to pink, lilac, 

crimson, purple, or almost black and remain on the branches through 
the winter and following spring. At Kew the berries are untouched by 

_ birds. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 

= Isles, vol. 2, p. 127.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 36139. 
53718 to 53726. PHILADELPHUS spp. Hydrangeacee. Mock orange. 
53718. PHILADELPHUS ACUMINATUS Lange. 


A shrub 10 feet high, native to Yunnan Province, China, and also 
Japan. The acuminate leaves have conspicuous hard-tipped teeth. 
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Closely resembles P. coronarius, of which it is often considered 
variety. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49948. 
53719. PHILADELPHUS BRACHYBOTRYS Koehne. 


A shrub 10 feet high, native to Kiangsu, China, with thin, ellipti 
pointed leaves and 5 to 7 flowered inflorescences up to 14 inches long 
The flowers are over half an inch in diameter, and the fruits ar 
nearly globular. (Adapted from Schneider, Handbuch der Laut 
holzkunde, vol. 1, p. 278.) 


53720. PHILADELPHUS INCANUS Koehne. 


A late-flowering species up to 6 feet high with oval leaves dul 
grayish beneath and white, charmingly fragrant flowers with a 
odor like that of hawthorn. The flowers are produced five to nin 
together on racemes about 2 inches long at the end of short leaf 
shoots. The flowering season is from middle to late July. Native 
to Hupeh and Szechwan, China. (Adapted from Bean, Trees a nd 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 1385.) ; 


53721. PHILADELPHUS INODORUS L. 


One of the finest and most striking species of the genus, distin 
guished by its dark glossy green leaves and solitary, squarish uf 
scented flowers 2 inches across. The shrub is 4 to 6 feet high 
and is native to the southeastern United States. (Adapted fro: 
Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 186. 


53722. PHILADELPHUS LATIFOLIUS Schrad. 


One of the finest of the genus, a robust shrub 10 to 20 feet hig 
as much or more in diameter, native to the southeastern Unite 
States. The leaves are dull above and downy beneath, and the pure 
white flowers nearly 2 inches wide are produced in the axils of tl 
upper leaves of lateral twigs, usually seven or nine each. (Adapte 
from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 
p. 137.) 


53723. PHILADELPHUS SATSUMI Siebold. 


An erect Japanese shrub 6 to 8 feet high, with slightly scentet 
white flowers about 13 inches across, produced in erect racemes. 


53724. PHILADELPHUS SERICANTHUS Koehne. 


A white-flowered shrub, 10 feet high; native to thickets of wes a 
Szechwan, China, at altitudes of 4,200 feet. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52427. 
53725. PHILADELPHUS SPECIOSISSIMUS Hort. 


“A garden form, probably a hybrid of Philadelphus grandifio 
(Alfred Rehder.) 


53726. PHILADELPHUS WILSONIL Koehne. 


A shrub 7 to 20 feet high, native to western Szechwan and wester! 
Hupeh, China, with lax racemes 7 inches long. The white flowers 
are more than 14 inches across. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae 
Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 4.) | 


53727 to 538730. RHODODENDRON spp. Ericacez. Rhododendron 
53727. RHODODENDRON BRACHYCARPUM D. Don. F 


A handsome hardy Japanese shrub with beautiful foliage ame 
rather compact clusters of large pale-pink or pale straw-coloret 
flowers. (Adapted from Arnold Arboretum Bulletin of Pop 
Information, vol. 7, p. 27.) 
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53728. RHODODENDRON DAVIDSONIANUM Rehd. and Wils. 


“A western Chinese shrub 10 feet high, with thinly coriaceous 
leaves glaucescent beneath and rosy pink, bell-shaped flowers 1 inch 
across.” (Alfred Rehder.) 


53729. RHODODENDRON DECORUM Franch, 


“A western Chinese shrub with glabrous leaves glaucous beneath 
and broadly bell-shaped white or pink flowers 2 inches across.” 
(Alfred Rehder.) 


53730. RHODODENDRON RACEMOSUM Franch. 


An evergreen shrub, 5 or 6 feet high, one of the most distinct and 
pretty of the dwarfer Chinese rhododendrons. The soft pink flow- 
ers, 1 inch across, widely bell shaped, are produced from the leaf 
axils of the previous year’s wood. Often 6 to 12 inches of the shoot 
is laden with flowers. It is a charming plant for grouping in low 
shrubberies. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the 
British Isles, vol. 2, p. 374.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52621. 
53731 to 537438. Rosa spp. Rosacez. Rose. 


538731. Rosa CINNAMOMEA L. 
(R. pendulina L.) 


Variety pyrenaica. 


A graceful rose genérally less than 2 feet high, said to be plenti- 
ful in the Pyrenees. The rosy red flowers, 2 to 3 inches in diameter, 
resemble in outline and form the dog-rose of England; the berries 
are also ornamental. The plant is well suited to rock gardens, but 
must not be allowed much root room, as it becomes too rampant. 
(Adapted from The Garden, vol. 27, pp. 545, 560, and 587.) 


53732. Rosa DAvipir Crepin. 


A pink-flowered, orange-fruited rose, 3 to 18 feet high, native of 
western Szechwan, China, at altitudes of 4,000 to 9,000 feet. It 
is the species in China nearest to Rosa macrophylla of the western 
Himalayas. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 3, p. 
$22.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43886. 
53733. ROSA DAVIDII ELONGATA Rehd. and Wils. 


A western Chinese form with leaflets 2 to 3 inches long, fewer 
flowers than in the species, and fruits about an inch long. (Adapted 
from Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, vol. 5, p. 2997.) 


537384. Rosa LoNGicusris Bertol. 
(R. sinowilsoni Hemsl.) 


A rambling bush about 20 feet high, native to western China; 
with sparse, short prickles, large, dark-green leaves, and very large 
lax corymbs of white flowers which are up to 2 inches wide. 
(Adapted from Kew Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information, 1906, 
p. 158.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49683. 
53735. Rosa MOLLIS Presl. 


A compact Asiatic rose, often not more than 8 feet high, with 
usually pink, occasionally white, flowers and early ripening, red, 
pulpy fruits which are often pendulous and are very ornamental. 
(Adapted from Willmott, The Genus Rosa, pl. 138.) 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 49952. 
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58627 to 53752—Continued. | 7 


53736. Rosa OMEIENSIS Rolfe. 


A shrub 6 to 18 feet high, with solitary, white, 4-petaled (rarely — 
5-petaled) flowers and scarlet fruits having fleshy orange-colored — 
stalks. Abundant in upland thickets on the higher mountain ranges 
of western Hupeh and Szechwan, China. (Adapted from Sargent, — 
Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 2, p. 831.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44400. 
53737. ROSA OMEIENSIS Rolfe. 
Variety atrosanguinea. 
A red-flowered variety. 
53738. ROSA OMEIENSIS PTERACANTHA (Franch) Rehd. and Wils. 


A shrub 2 to 9 feet tall with white flowers and red fruits having 
usually a shorter stalk than in the type. Very common on the wind- 
Swept mountain sides of western Szechwan. (Adapted from Sargent, 
Planiae Wilsonianae, vol. 2, p. 332.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48407. 
53739. ROSA SERAFINII Viv. 

A dwarf shrub with bright rose-colored, solitary flowers and small 
red fruits changing to black, native to the Mediterranean region. 
(Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 7761.) 

For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 49953. 

53740. Rosa SERTATA Rolfe. 

A pretty rose 2 to 6 feet high, with small pink flowers and orange- 
red fruits; native to central China. (Adapted from Sargent; Plantae 
Wilsonianae, vol. 2, p. 827.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48912. 

53741. RoSA WEBBIANA Wall. 

An Himalayan rose with glaucous young shoots with large white 
thorns, pink flowers, and red nodding fruits. (Adapted from Will- 
mott, The Genus Rosa, pl. 76.) 

53742. Rosa woonpsit Lindl. 

A shrub 8 feet high with leaves about an inch long and pubescent 
beneath, and corymbose or solitary pink, rarely white, flowers about 
2 inches across. The flowering season is June to July. Native to 
North America from Saskatchewan to Colorado and Missouri. 
(Adapted from Bailey, Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture, vol. 
5, p. 2993.) 


537438. Rosa sp. 
- Received as Rosa polyphylla for which a place of publication has 
not been found. 


53744 to 53752. VIBURNUM Spp. Caprifoliacez. 
53744. VIBURNUM COTINIFOLIUM D. Don. j 


A Species 6 to 12 feet high, closely allied to Viburnum lantana, 
native to the Himalayas from Bhotan to Beluchistan. The young ~ 
branchlets, the under surface of the leaves, and the flower stalks are ~ 
clothed with a dense, gray down. The white, pink-tinged, broadly — 
funnel-shaped flowers are produced in rounded cymes 2 to 3 inches 
across. The red, ultimately black, fruits are up to half an inch © 
long. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles, vol. 2, p. 645.) 4 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33062. 
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938627 to 53'752—Continued. 


53745. VisuRNUM DILATATUM Thunb. 


This profusely flowering shrub, 6 to 10 feet high, is native to Japan 
and China and produces pure-white flowers in cymes 3 to 5 inches 
across, not only at the top of the branch but from short twigs down 
the sides also. The bright-red fruits are one-third of an inch long. 
(Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, 
vol. 2, p. 647.) 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 45974. 
53746. VIBURNUM HUPEHENSE Rehder. 


A species allied to Viburnum wrightii, native to central China and 
hardy at the Arnold Arboretum. The leaves are densely pubescent 
beneath, and the fruits are dark red. (Adapted from Bailey, Stand- 
ard Cyclopedia, vol. 6, p. 3463.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44404. 
53747. VIBURNUM ICHANGENSE (Hemsl.) Rehder. 


A white-flowered, red-fruited shrub with yellowish green leaves; 
native to China. (Adapted from Sargent, Trees and Shrubs, vol. 2, 
pt. 2, p. 105.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43733. 
538748. VIBURNUM LOBOPHYLLUM Graebn. 


A shrub which belongs to the group of red-fruited Asiatic species 
containing Viburnum wrightii, V. betulifolium, V. dilatatum, ete. 
The white-flowered corymbs are 2 to 4 inches wide; and the bright-. 
red, roundish fruits are one-third of an inch long. (Adapted from 
Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, val. 2, p. 652.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42198. 
53749. VIBURNUM OVATIFOLIUM Rehder. 


A species native to thickets of western Hupeh, China, at altitudes: 
of 4,000 to 7,000 feet, with bright-red ovoid fruits. (Adapted from 
Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 113.) 


53750. VisuURNUM RHYTIDOPHYLLUM Hemsl. 


One of the most distinct and striking of the newer Chinese 
shrubs; it is an evergreen 10 feet high, and its flower clusters, 4 
to 8 inches across, are formed and partially developed in autumn. 
The beauty of the shrub lies in its bold, wrinkled, shining leaves 
and red fruits which later become shining black. (Adapted from. 
Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 655.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42199. 
53751. VIBURNUM THEIFERUM Rehder. 


A white-flowered, red-fruited shrub up to 12 feet high, native to 
central and western China, and allied to Viburnum phlebotrichum. 
The specific name refers to the use of the leaves by the monks of 
Mount Omei as a kind of tea. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and 
Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 657.) 


53752. VIBURNUM VEITCHII C. H. Wright. 


One of the most ornamental of the Lantana group, about 5 feet 
high, with young branches, leafstalks, and under surfaces of the 
leaves densely clothed with starlike down; the white flowers are 
in cymes 4 to 5 inches across, and the red fruits later become black. 
Native to central China. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs: 
Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 659.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 40599. 
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53758. Scierocarya CAFFRA Sond. Anacardiaces. 


From Mount Silinda, Southern Rhodesia, Africa. Seeds presented by Di 
W. L. Thompson. Received May 27, 1921. 


“A tree not found in our forests, but common in the open forest countr 
It would seem probable that the fruit, improved by selection and breeding, ou : 
to become quite valuable and attractive for the seed used as a nut, if not 
the pulp, since the flavor of the kernel is pleasant, especially if slightly roas od 
The shell is very hard and tough, but one can obtain the kernel without crack 
ing it by prying off with a strong iron point the cap with which the shell 
provided. If the kernel were larger and the cap could be removed more easily 
it might be quite an attractive nut. As it is, the natives often crack the nut 
and eat the kernels.” (Thompson.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52216. 


53754 to 53758. 


From Quito, Ecuador. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
plorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received June 8, 1921. Quote¢ 
notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


53754. CARICA CHRYSOPETALA Heilborn. Papayacee. Higache 


“(No. 610a. Quito, Ecuador. .May 7, 1921.) Seeds of higacho fron 
Banos, Province of Tungurahua, where it is common in gardens. I 
does not appear to be grown in Ambato. In the Provinces of Pichinch 
and Imbabura it is called chamburo and is fairly abundant in the larger 
towns, such as Quito, Otavalo, and Ibarra. In the Azuay it is calle 
chamburao and in Loja toronchi; in the former Province it ig fairl} 
abundant, but in the latter, with the exception of the northern portion 
it appears to be little known. ] 

“This plant resembles C. candamarcensis in general appearance, thoug 
it can readily be distinguished by its leaves which are glabrous G 
nearly so, while those of C. candamarcensis are pubescent below. h 
fruits of the higacho are also quite distinct; they are slender oblong 
truncate at the base and acute at the apex, and commonly 4 to 6 inche 
long. When ripe they are greenish to deep yellow; the flesh is thin 
even more aromatic than that of C. candamarcensis, and used only whe 
cooked in the form of a sweet conserve or dulce. The species is pro 
ably indigenous to the Ecuadorian Andes.” 4 


For an illustration of fruits of the higacho, see Plate V. 
53755. CRATAEGUS STIPULOSA (H. K. B.) Steud. Malacez. 


“(No. 604. Quito, Ecuador. May 7, 1921.) Plants of Huagra-manzan 
or manzana silvestre, from the Protestant cemetery in Quito. i 
plant, which grows wild along some of the ravines in the vicinity 0 
Quito and is occasionally seen in cultivation, becomes a slend€r tree 2 
to 25 feet high. It has elliptic-lanceolate, serrate leaves and produce 
during March, April, and May round yellow fruits about an inch i 
diameter. These are almost identical with tejocotes of Mexico an 
the manzanilla of Guatemala; the flesh is whitish. mealy, and rath 
dry, of pleasant flavor suggesting that of the apple. The seeds are large 
and roagh. During the ripening season the fruits are commonly sold i 
the markets of Quito. 

“For trial in the United States as a stock plant for other rosaceou 
fruits; as a fruit-bearing species it is less valuable than some of if 
Central American congeners.” 


53756. ONOSERIS SALICIFOLIA H. B. K. Asteraces. 


“ (No. 605a. Loja, Ecuador, May 7, 1921.) Seeds of a half-shrubby com 
posite which grows in the nae ha of Loja and also in other parts 0 
southern Ecuador at altitudes of 7,000 to 8,000 feet. It is 5 feet high an 
produces an abundance of lavender-blue flowers about 2 inches 1 
diameter. It is a pretty perennial, worthy of trial in the United State 
as an ornamental plant.” ; 


__Inventory_67, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE V. 


THE HIGACHO, AN ANDEAN RELATIVE OF THE PAPAYA. (CARICA SP.; S. P. I. 
No. 53754.) 


In the high Andes of Ecuador are found several wild species of Carica, similar in general appear- 
ance to the papaya but much more frost resistant. The Higacho is one of these. It withstands 
without injury temperatures as low as 20° F. above zero, and its greenish yellow fruits, about 
4 inches long and highly aromatic in character, when cooked with sugar, make an excellent 
preserve. The species should be crossed with the papaya with a view to obtaining new forms 
of value for cultivation in California and Florida. (Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, Banos, 
Ecuador, March 11, 1921; P18484FS.) 


Inventory 67, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE VI. 


ESET kB 


AKALA, A GIANT HAWAIIAN RASPBERRY. (RUBUS MACRAEI A. GRAY; 
S. P. I. No. 53847.) 


Recent investigations have brought to light several species of Rubus which promise to prove of 
value to plant breeders. One ofthe most striking of these is the Akala of Hawaii, whose fruits 
sometimes attain 2inchesin diameter. Itis not sufficiently hardy to be cultivated in the Tem- 
perate Zone, but through crossing with northern raspberries may give rise to new forms of 
great value for the southern United States. (Photographed by J. F. Rock, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
May, 1921; 22895D-FS.) 
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. 53754 to 53758—Continued. 


53757. SALVIA SQUALENS H. B. K. Menthacee. Sage. 


* “(No. 606a. Loja, Ecuador, May 7, 1921.) Seeds of a handsome species 
collected near Loja, in southern Ecuador. The plants, which grow 
commonly on dry and rocky slopes, produce spikes of tubular flowers 
varying in color from a beautiful salmon pink or coral pink to bright 
searlet. Should be tested in the United States as an annual.” 


53758. SENECIO PIMPINELLAEFOLIUS H. B. K. Asteracer. 


. “ (No. 607a. Loja, Ecuador, May 7, 1921.) Seeds of a pretty composite. 
eollected in the mountains south of Loja, where it grows at altitudes of 
6,000 to 8,000 feet. The plant is acaulescent, forming a rosette of leaves 
which lie close to the ground; the flowers, which are produced on stems 
rising 10 to 20 inches long, are a burnt-orange color and very attrac- 
tive. The general character of the plant suggests the Transvaal daisy 
(Gerbera jamesoni).’’ 


58759 and 53760. Rusus macrazt A. Gray. Rosacee. Akala. 


From Mauna Kea, Hawaii. Collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received June 7, 1921. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Rock. 


53759. “Cuttings of a beautiful orange-green variety of the Hawaiian 
giant raspberry, from an altitude of 6,000 feet on Mauna Kea, 
Hawaii, May 13, 1921.” 


53760. “ Roots of a reddish black to purple variety of the Hawaiian 
giant raspberry, from an altitude of 6,000 on Mauna Kea, Hawaii, 


May 13, 1921.” 
53761. Carica papaya L. Papayacee. Papaya. 
From Swatow, China. Seeds presented by A. H. Page. Received June 
21, 1921. 


“Seeds of a brown-seeded papaya. All our other varieties have gray and 
black seeds.” (Page.) . 


58762 to 53842. 


From the city of Guatemala. Seeds presented by Sr. Ad. Tonduz, Direccién 
General de Agricultura. Received June 20, 1921. Quoted notes by Sr. 


Tonduz. 

53762. PHASEOLUS LUNATUS L. Fabacez. Lima bean. 
“No. 2. From Municipio de Jocotenango, Huehuetenango.” 

53763. PHASEOLUS coccinEUS L. Fabacee. Scarlet Runner bean. 
“No. 2. From Santo Tomas Chichicastenango, Quiche.” 

53764 to 53778. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabacex. Common bean. 


53764. “No. 6b. From San Miguel, Quiche.” | 
53765. “No. 4. From San Antonio S., San Marcos.” 


53766. “No. 5. Frijol negro. From Santa Catarina B., Sacatepe- 
quez.” 


53767. “No. 6b. From San Miguel, Quiche.” 
53768. “No. 6a. From San Pedro las H., Sacatepequez.” 
53769. “No. 6c. From San Pedro La Laguna, Solola.” 


53770. “No. 7. Frijol negro enrededor. From Barillas, Huehue- 
tenango.” 


53771. “No. 8a. Frijol negro enrededor nebaj. From Quiche.” 
53772. “Wo. 8b. From San Sebastian, Huehuetenango.” 
53773. “No. 10. Frijol negro enrededor. From Chimaltenango.” 
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53762 to 538842—Continued. oor a 
53774. “No. 12. Frijol negro de suelo, From San Andres C., — 
Sacatepequez.” ‘ 

583775. “No. 13. Frijol negro de vara. From San Rafael, San — 

Marcos.” 

538776. “No. 14. Frijol negro de vara. From Sipacapa, San — 

Marcos.” 4 


53777. “No. 17. Frijol negro mateado. From Aguacatan.” 
53778. “No. 15. Frijol negro colas enrededor. From Patzum, Chi- — 
maltenango.” . 
53779. PHASEOLUS coccINEUS L. Fabacee. Scarlet Runner bean. 
“No. 18. Frijol chamborote negro oscuro enrededor. From Santa 
Isabel, Huehuetenango.” 
53780. PHASEOLUS LUNATUS L. Fabacer. Lima bean. 
“No. 20. Frijol negro ishtapacal. From Nuevo Progreso, San Marcos.” 
53781 to 53787. PHASEOLUS vuLGARIS L. Fabacee. Common bean, 
53781. “No. 21a. Frijol colorado. From San Andres C., Sacate- 
pequez.”’ 
53782. “No. 22. Chimaltenango, Chimaltenango. 
53783. “No. 23. Frijol negro de milpa. From San Martin, Chimal- 
tenango.” 
53784. “No. 24. Frijol negro pequeio mata. From Cuilapa, Santa 
Rosa.” 
53785. “No. 25. Frijol negro pequeno. From Japalmico, San 
Marcos.” 
53786. “No. 26. Cuarenteno negro. From Ciudad Vieja, Sacatepe- 
quez.” : 
53787. “No. 27. Frijol negro cuarenteno. From San Pedro la 
Laguna, Solola.” 
53788. PHASEOLUS COCCINEUS L. Fabacer. Scarlet Runner bean. 


“Wo. 28. Frijol negro chamborote. It bears prolifically. From San 
Juan Acatan, Huehuetenango.” 


99° ° 


53789. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabacer. Common bean. 
“Wo. 29. Frijol negro de mata. From Barillas, Huehuetenango.” 
53790. PHASEOLUS COCccINEUS L. Fabacee. Scarlet Runner bean. 
“Wo. 30. Frijol negro grande. From Tajumulco, San Marcos.” 
53791 to 53795. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabacer. Common bean. 
53791. “ No. 31. Frijol negro. From Vaina Morada, Chimaltenango, — 
Chimaltenango.” 


53792. “No. 32. Frijol de sarco. From Zacualpa, Quiche.” 
53793. “No. 33a. Frijolnegro. From San Martin, Chimaltenango.” 
53794. “No. 33b. From Huehuetenango.” 


53795. “No. 35. Frijol de. riego mateado. From Aguacatan, Hue- 
huetenango.” 


53796 to 53799. PHASEOLUS coccINEUS L. Fabacex. 
Scarlet Runner bean. 


53796. “No. 37. From San Pedro, Huehuetenango.” 


53797. “No. 38a. Frijol amarillo anaranjado Lilamado Tsiche en- 
rededor. Krom Santa Isabel, Huehuetenango.” 


53798. “No. 38b. Frijol ixich ojolenam. From San Marcos.” 
53799. “No. 38c. From Municipio de Aguacatan, Huehuetenango.” 
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58762 to 53842—Continued. 
53800. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabacee. Common bean. 
“No. £0. Frijol amarillo. From San Lucas, Sacatepequez.” 


58801 to 53803. PHASEOLUS COCCINEUS L. Fabacer. 
Scarlet Runner bean. 


53801. “No. 4la. Frijol amarillo. From San Juan A., Huehue- 
tenango.” 
538802. “No. 42a. From San Sebastian, Huehuetenango.” 


% 53803. “No. 42b. Frijol amarillo, From Ixtapacal, San Rafael, San 
Marcos.” 


53804 and 58805. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabacee. Common bean. 
53804. “No. 43. Frijol amarillo de milpa. From San Martin, Chi- 


maltenango.” 
53805. “No. 45. From Chimaltenango.” 
53806. PHASEOLUS coccINEUS L. Fabacee. Scarlet Runner bean. 


“No. 46. Frijol piligue colorado. From San Lorenzo el Cubo, 
Sacatepequez.” 


53807 and 53808. PuHAsrotus vuLGARIS L. Fabacere. Common bean. 
53807. “No. 47a. Frijol piligue colorado. From Senacoj, Sacate- 
pequez.”’ 
53808. “No. 47b. From Aguacatan, Huehuetenango.”’ 


538809 to 53812. PHASEOLUS coccINEUS L. Fabacex. 
Scarlet Runner bean. 


53809. “No. 48. Frijol pilique colorado enrededor. From Coma- 
lapa, Chimaltenango.” 
53810. “No. 49b. Frijol piligue blanco. From Patzum, Chimalte- 
nango.” 
53811. “No. 49a. From San Juan Acatan, Huehuetenango.” 
53812. “No. 50. From San Lorenzo, Sacatepequez.” 
53813. Vicxa sINENSIS (Torner) Savi. Fabacee. Cowpea. 
“No. 51. Frijol tripa de gallina. From Nuevo Progreso, San 
Marcos.” 
53814 to 53817. Prasrtotus vuLGarts L. Fabacer. Common bean. 
53814. “No. 52. Frijol gato enrededor. From Patzum, Chimalte- 
nango.” 
53815. “No. 58. From San Sebastian, Huehuetenango.” 
53816. “No. 54a. Frijol Kinak-Shak. From Santiago, Sacate- 
pequez.”’ 
53817. “No. 54b. From Colotenango, Huehuetenango.” 


53818 and 53819. PHASEOLUS coccINEUS L. Fabacee. 
Scarlet Runner bean. 


53818. “No. 55. Pilique morado enrededor. From Patzum, Chi- 
maltenango.” 
53819. “No. 56. Giloy pintillo. From Santa Maria Dej, Saca- 


tepequez.” 
‘53820 to 53823. PHASEOLUS vuLGARIS L. Fabacer. Common bean. 
53820. “No. 57. Frijol varitas. From San Antonio A. C., Saca- 

tepequez.”’ 


53821. “No. 58. Frijol rinon. From Duenas, Sacatepequez.” 


53822. “No. 59. Pinto negro sotero. From Acatenango, Chimal- 
tenango.” 


53823. “No. 60. Pintillo. From Pastores, Sacatepequez.” 
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53762 to 53842—Continued. 


53824. VIGNA SINENSIS (Torner) Savi. Fabacex. Cowpea. 
“No. 61. Frijol Escumite. From Nuevo Progreso, San Marcos.” 
53825 to 53834. PHASEOLUS vULGARTS L. Fabacer. Common bean. 


53825. “No. 62. Frijol sardo. From San Mateo Ma, Sacatepequez.” 
53826. “ No. 68. Frijol pinto. From San Lucas, Sacatepequez.” 
53827. “No. 64. From Chimaltenango.” 

53828. “No. 65. Frijol retinto del suelo. From Jutiapa.” 

53829. “No. 66. Frijol pinto oscuro. From Quezaltenango.” 
53830. “ No. 67. Frijol pinto enrededor. From Chiantla.” 


58831. “No. 68. Frijol pinto de vara. From Nuevo Progreso, San 
Marcos.” 


53832. “No. 69. Pinto Lengua de vaca. From San Martin J., Chi- 
maltenango.” 


53833. “No. 70. Frijol pinto. From Quezaltenango.”’ : 
53834. “No. 71. Frijol pinto. From San Mateo Ma, Sacatepequez.” 


53835. PHASEOLUS LUNATUS L. Fabacer. Lima bean. 
“No. 72. Frijol yurnas. From Jutiapa.” 

53836. PHASEOLUS COCCINEUS L. Fabaceer. Scarlet Runner bean. 
“No. 73. Frijol morado excapacal. From San Antonio S., San 

Marcos.” 


53837 to 52840. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabacex. Common bean. 
53837. “ No. 74. Frijol rosado enrededor. From Jutiapa.” 


53838. “No. 75. Frijol ixcaco enrededor. From Parramos, Chi- 
maltenango.” 


53839. “No. 76. Frijol color de café. From Quezaltenango.” 
53840. “No. 77. Frijol peruano de suelo. From Parramos, Chimal- 


tenango.” 
53841. PHASEOLUS coccINEUS L. Fabacee. Scarlet Runner bean. 
Mixed (spilled) brown, black, reddish, etc., beans. 
53842. PHASEOLUS VUIGARIS L. Fabacee. Common bean. 


Mixed (mostly white). 


53843. Ipomora sp. Convolvulacee. ‘Morning-glory. 


From Calcutta, India. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received June 1, 1921. 


“A beautiful morning-glory cultivated in the Botanic Garden at Sibpur, Cal- 
cutta. It is a strong climber and is said to have red flowers. Collected in 
March, 1921.” (Rock.) 


53844. TarakTocENos KuRzII King. Flacourtiacez. 
! Chaulmoogra tree. 


From Burma, India. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Explorer 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received June 8, 192}. 


“True chaulmoogra from the upper Chindwin River.” (Rock.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48227. 
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53845. Sarvapora persica L. Salvadoracez. 


From Khartum, Sudan, Africa. Seeds presented by R. E. Massey, Govern- 
' ment botanist. Received June 27, 1921. 


_A shrub or small tree easily reproduced from seed, though of slow growth, 
7ommon on the shores of Lake Chad and growing in dense clumps from 8 to 
(0 feet high near Shibam, Hadramaut, etc. The twigs are used as a tooth 
sleanser by the natives of Portuguese East Africa. The wood is white and soft 
and weighs about 45 pounds per cubic foot. The shoots and leaves are pungent. 
They are eaten as salad and given as fodder to camels; the fruits, bitter, 
jungent, and aromatic, are used with the leaves and shoots as a relish. The 
root bark is acrid and vesicant. The seed contains about 45 per cent of fat, 
suitable for the manufacture of candles. A vegetable salt called kegr is ob- 
ained from the ash of this plant in northern Nigeria. The seed cake is useful 
as a manure; analysis shows that it contains nitrogen 4.8 per cent, potash 2.8 
per cent, and phosphoric acid 1 per cent. (Adapted from Holland, Useful 
Plants of Nigeria, pt. 3, p. 427.) 


_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 7362. 


53846. Soranum commersontt Dunal. Solanacew. Wild potato. 


From Montevideo, Uruguay. Tubers presented by Sr. Luis Guillot, Direc- 
ci6n General de Paseos Pitblicos. Received June 28, 1921. 


“A Solanum with angled stems and leaves 4 to 8 inches long with two to 
four pairs of leaflets, the terminal one somewhat larger. The corolla is white 
or pale violet, pubescent on the outer surface. Native to eastern Argentina 
and Uruguay, usually in moist situations.” (W. F. Wight.) 

For discussion of experiments with this species in France, see Labergerie, 
Une Nouvelle Pomme de Terre (Solanum commersonii), Revue Horticole, 
yol. 78, p. 303). 


_ For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 17054. 
B 


58847. Rusus macrarr A. Gray. Rosacee. Akala. 


From Mauna Kea, Hawaii. Cuttings collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural 
Explorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received June 7, 1921. 


“The Hawaiian giant raspberry, reddish black to purple variety, from an 
altitude of 4,500 feet, on the Shipman Ranch, Mauna Loa, Hawaii, May 13, 
1921.” (Rock.) 


; For introduction of roots, see S. P. I. No. 53760. 
For an illustration of the fruit of this raspberry, see Plate VI. 


53848. Hypnarne rHeparca (L.) Mart. Pheenicacee. 
Doum palm. 


- Received through the United States Department of State, June 24, 1921. 


A palm 25 feet high, distributed from Upper Egypt to central Africa. The 
stems of old trees are sometimes forked three or four times. The yellowish 
brown, beautifully colored fruits are borne in long clusters of one to two hun- 
dred. In Upper Egypt the poorer classes eat the fibrous, mealy fruit husk, 
which tastes much like gingerbread, but is rather hard and husky. The hard 
tough wood is used for domestic utensils. (Adapted from Lindley and Moore, 
Treasury of Botany, vol. 2, p. 612.) 


_ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51440. 


58849. Pinus massonraNa Lambert. Pinacee. Pine. 


From Hongkong, China. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received June 1, 1921. 

_“ The Hongkong pine, the most common tree of the island of Hongkong, 

srowing well on sandy soil and much planted to check erosion. It is a rare 

pine and sparingly cultivated in America. Suited for northern Florida. Col- 

lected April, 1921.” (Rock.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34548. 
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53850. Lecyrmis zasucaso Aubl. Lecythidacee. Sapucaia nut. 


From Port of Spain, Trinidad. Seeds presented by Eugene André, Re- 
ceived June 30, 1921. 4 


A large tree attaining a height of 80 or more feet and expanding into large 
heads of glossy foliage. The seeds, known as sapucaia nuts, are greatly supe- 
rior in flavor to the closely allied Brazil nut (Bertholletia nobilis) and much 
easier to digest. They are rather more than 2 inches long and 1 inch wide 
covered with a longitudinally furrowed corky shell, and grow in large, hard 
woody fruits shaped like urns which measure 6 inches across and have close- 
fitting lids. Native to tropical America and Africa. (Adapted from Lindley, 
Treasury of Botany, p. 667.) . 


53851 and 53852. 


From Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. Seeds presented by ¥. H. Baker@ 
Received June 29, 1921. ’ 


53851. CASSIA LAEVIGATA Willd. Czsalpiniaces. 


An erect glabrous shrub several feet in height. The yellow flowers, 
with petals from one-half to three-quarters of an inch broad, are in 
axillary and terminal racemes. The leathery pods are 2 to 3 inches 
long, cylindrical or more or less inflated when ripe. Native to Queens- 
land and New South Wales. (Adapted from Bentham, Flora Australi- 
ensis, vol. 2, p. 282.) y 


53852. EUCALYPTUS RISDONI Hook. f. Myrtaces. 


An ornamental glaucous-leaved tree 20 to 50 feet high, with conicn a 
pendulous branches, smooth flaky bark, and with buds, flowers, and fruits 
similar to those of Hucalyptus amygdalina, but slightly larger. 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 51064. 


53853 to 53855. Fracarra spp. Rosacee. Strawberry. 


From Bedford, England. Plants presented by Laxton Bros. Received 
March 15, 1921. Numbered June 30, 1921. 


53853. FRAGARIA Sp. 


Laxtonian strawberry. A vigorous midseason variety said to produce 
bold clusters of large fruits 24 inches across, the center ones wedge 
shaped, having very firm, rich glossy crimson flesh which retains its” 
color well. The flavor is reported excellent, and the secondary fruits 
are said to be very even in size, making the variety a continuous croppel 
not running very small, as some varieties do in the third picking. 


53854. FRAGARIA SD. 


Royal Sovereign. Reported as a careful reselection from the strongest 
and most vigorous stock of the best early varieties for forcing and out : 
door use. } 


53855. FRAGARIA Sp. 
Received without description. 


53856 to 53894. 


From the city of Guatemala, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Sr. Ad. Ton- 
duz, Direccié6n General de Agricultura. Received June 29, 1921. Quoted 
notes by Sr. Tonduz. : : 


53856. CAJAN INDICUM Spreng. Fabacez. Pigeon-pea. 
“No. 96. From Nuevo Progreso, San Marcos.” | 
53857. CAPSICUM ANNUUM L. Solanacee. Red pepper. 
“No. 105. From Asuncion Mixa, Jutiapa.” 
53858. CICER ARIETINUM L. Fabacex. Chick-pea. 


“No. 99. From San Pedro La Laguna, Solola.” 
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53856 to 538894—Continued. 


53859. DoLicHos LABLAB L. Fabacexe. Bonavist bean. ~ 
“No. 95. Frijol alverjén. From San Rafael, San Marcos.” 

53860. LINUM USITATISSIMUM L. Linacez. Flax. 
“Wo. 109. Linaza. From Santa Lucia, Solola.” 

53861 and 53862. Oryza saTivaA L. Poacee. Rice. 


58861. “No. 106a. Arroz en granza. From Tecuaco, Chiquimulilla, 
Santa Rosa.” 


53862. “No. 1066. Arroz en granza. From Chiquimulilla, Santa 
Rosa.” 


53863. PisuM SATIVUM L. Fabacee. Garden pea. 
“Wo. 97. From Santa Cruz Balanaja, Chimaltenango.” 

53864. SESAMUM ORIENTALE L. Pedaliacee. 
“No. 104. Ajonjoli. From Chiquimulilla, San Marcos.” 


53865. TrRITICUM AESTIVUM L. Poacee. Common wheat. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) 


“Wo. 107a. From San Miguel, Acatan.” 

53866. VIGNA SINENSIS (Torner) Savi. Fabacee. Cowpea. 
“Frijol colorado pirrunchin. Wrom Jutiapa.” 

53867. PHASEOLUS COCCINEUS L. Fabacee. Scarlet Runner bean. 
“Wo. 78. Frijol piloy colorado. From Ciudad Vieja, Sacatepequez.” 

53868. PHASEOLUS LUNATUS L. Fabacer. Lima bean. 


“Wo. 79. Frijol blanco ishtapacal. From Nuevo Progresv, San 
Marcos.” 


58869 to 53872. PHASEOLUS cocciINEUS L. Fabacee. 
Scarlet Runner bean. 


53869. “No. 80. Frijol piloy. From Duenas, Sacatepequez.” 
53870. “No. 81. Frijol piloy. From Parramos, Chimaltenango.” 
53871. “No. 82. Frijol piley colorado. From Pastores, Sacatepe- 


quez.” 
53872. “No. 83. Frijol piloy. From Xenacoj, Sacatepequez.” 
53873 to 53878. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabace. Common bean. 


53873. “No. 84. Pequeno café. From TVajumulco, San Marcos.” 


53874. “No. 85a. Frijol blanco de vara. From Santa Maria de J., 
Sacatepequez.” 


53875. “No. 85b: Frijol blanco de vara. From San Rafael, Marcos.” 


53876. “No. 85c. Frijol blanco de suelo. From Camalapa, Chi- 
maltenango.” 


53877. “No. 86a. From San Pedro La Laguna, Solola.”’ 
53878. “No. 86b. From San Pedro La Laguna, Solola.” 

53879. PHASEOLUS coccINEUS L. Fabacee. Scarlet Runner bean. 

“No. 87. Frijol blanco grande. From San Antonio, San Marcos.” 

53880 to 53890. PHASEOLUS yULGARIS L. Fabacee. Common bean. 
53880. “No. 88. Frijol blanco. From San Matev, Sacatepequez.” 
53881. “No. 89a. From Magdalena, Sacatepequez.” 
53882. “ No. 89b. From Acatenango, Chimaltenango.” 
53883. “No. 90a. Frijol blanco enrededor. From Chimaltenango.” 
53884. “No. 90b. From Zaragoza, Chimaltenango.” 

) 53885. “No. 90c. From Itzapa, Chimaltenango.” 
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53856 to 53894—Continued. . 
2 53886. “No. 20d. Frijol blanco lacandor. From Parramos, Chimal- 
tenango.”’ 
53887. “No. 91. Frijol colima. From San Rafael, San Marcos.” 


53888. “No. 92. Frijol colorado camalapa enredcdor. From Chi- 
maltenango.” 


53889. “No. 93. Frijol blanco de cnredo. From La Candelaria, 
Barillas, Huehuetenango.” 


53890. “No. 94. From San Antonio S., San Marcos.” 


53891. PHASEOLUS LUNATUS I. Fabacer. Lima bean. 
“No. 108. Frijol colorado ixtapacal. From Nuevo Progreso, San — 
Marcos.” p 

53892 and 53893. PHASEOLUS vuLa@aRIs L. Fabacer. Common bean. 
53892. “No. 104. Frijol colorado de gancho de suelo, Chimal- — 
tenango.” 
53898. “No. 100. From Quezaltenango.” 5 

53894. PHASEOLUS COCCINEUS L. Fabacee. | Scarlet Runner bean, 


“No, 101. From San Lorenzo, Sacatepequez.” 


53895. Persea amertcaNna Mill. Lauracee. Avocado. 
(P. gratissima Gaertn. f.) 


From Ibarra, Ecuador. Cuttings collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural : 
Explorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received June 24, 1921. x 


“(No. 619. Hacienda Carpuela. May 26, 1921. Avocado No. 54.) Capac.¥ 
The parent tree is growing in the huerta rented by Rosa Gonzales, ‘at the ; 
Hacienda Carpuela, at an altitude of 5,300 feet. The fruit is a good-sized — 
Mexican avocado about 9 ounces in weight, obovoid in form, purple, and of , 
excellent quality. The seed is relatively small, and the tree is said to be very © 
productive. The variety is worth a trial in California, and in the cooler 
avocado-growing regions of Florida. 

“Formal description: The parent tree is about 45 feet high, slender and erect } 
in habit, with a trunk 18 inches thick at the base, forked 2 feet above the 
ground. The oval crown is moderately dense and the foliage rich green and — & 
healthy in appearance. 

“The fruit is oblong pyriform to oval obovoid, weight about 9 ounces, lene thie 
4 to 4% inches, greatest breadth about 2% inches; base broadly pointed, the stem 
inserted slightly to one side; apex rounded to slightly and obliquely flattened ;_ 
surface of ripe fruit glossy purple black, with very few dots visible; skin less_ 
than 0.5 millimeter thick, relatively tough; flesh yellewish cream color, tinged 
green near the skin, with numerous fiber markings; flavor nutty, rich, and 
pleasant; quality good; seed rather small, ovate to oval, tight in the cavity 
with both seed coats adhering closely to the cotyledons. Ripening season 
mainly from November to March, but a few fruits ripen at other seasons of 
the year. 

‘Some specimens do not show any fiber discoloration in the flesh; this } is 
perhaps a question that depends, to a certain extent, upon the degree of ma- 
turity which the fruit has reached at the time it is picked.” 


ee 


CORRECTION. 


Inventory 64, page 45, third line from bottom, for line that reads— | 
51036. PLAcUS BALSAMIFIER (L.) Bail. Asteraces. | | 
substitute as follows: 
51037. INULA ROYLEANA DC.- Asteracese. 


“Acacitt caesia, 53563. 
leucophloea, 53564. 


Acanthopanar setuenensis, 52928. 


_Aconite, winter, Eranthis hyemalis, 

= 80538, 53145. 

Aconitum lycoctonum, 52870, 53081, 
53122. 


napellus, 53082. 
paniculatum, 53088. 
septentrionale, 53123. 
_Acrocomia sclerocarpa, 53487. 
Adhatoda vasica. See Justicia adha- 
_ toda. 
Aegilops triticoides. See Triticum 
aestivum X ovatum, 53079. 
Agropyron sp., 52871. 
caninum, 53084. 
elongatum, 53085. 
obtusiusculum, 53031. 
rigidum. See A. elongatum. 
violaceum, 53124. 
Agrostis borealis, 53125. 
Aira caespitosa, 52872. 
 . flexuosa, 52873. 
Akala, Rubus macraei, 
 §3625, 53759, 53760, 53847. 
Albizzia lophantha, 52895. 
Aleurites moluccana, 53547. 
Alfalfa, Medicago sativa, 53448. 
Alkanet, rose, Nonnea rosea, 52883, 
53062, 53107, 53154. 
yellow, Alkanna lutea, 
53126. 
Alkanna lutea, 53032, 53126. 
Allium cepa, 52918. 
Alopecurus pratensis, 53465. 
Alphitonia excelsa, 52896. 
Amygdalus persica, 52898. 
Annona cherimola, 53594. 
Anogeissus latifolia, 53565. 
] sericea, 53566. 
Antirrhinum orontium, 53086, 53127. 
Apple, Malus sylvestris, 53381-53401. 
Laos, M. laosensis, 52900. 
Paradise, M. pumila, 53380. 
Tonking, M. doumeri, 53008. 
_ Apricot, Prunus armeniaca, 52914. 
_ Aquilegia atrata, 53128. 
fragrans, 53087. 
—-viridifiora, 53129. 
_Aralia chinensis glabrescens, 52929. 
Araticuy, Rollinia emarginata, 53616. 
Aristolochia acuminata, 53612. 
Arrhenatherum avenaceum. 
elatius. 
elatius, 53088. 
Aster novi-belgii, 53009-53029. 
vimineus, 53030. 
Atriplex hortensis, 52893. 


See A. 


53480-53482, 


53032, 


INDEX OF COMMON AND SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


Avena barbata wiestii, 53626. 
montana, 53130. 
nuda, 53131. 
sativa, 53624. 
sterilis, 53132. 
strigosa, 53133. 
Avocado, Persea 
53185, 53895. 
Agronopus, sp., 52917. 


americana, 53182- 


Ralsa, Ochroma lagopus, 53262, 53490. 

Bamboo, Dendrocalamus _ strictus, 
53610. 

Banana, Musa sp., 53119. 

Baptisia australis, 53033. 


Barberry, Berberis spp., 52874-52877, 
52930-52982, 53034, 53035, 53089, 
53090, 53177, 58627-53649. 


Barley, Hordeum. spp., 53057, 538102- 
53105, 53147, 53239. 
Bauhinia vahlii, 53567. 
variegata, 53568. 
Bean, bonavist, Dolichos lablab, 53045, 
53533, 53859. 
common. See Phaseolus vulgaris. 
Lima. See Phaseolus lunatus. 
rice, Phaseolus calcaratus, 52857. 
Scarlet Runner. See Phaseolus 
coceineus. 
Berberis spp., 52932, 53648, 53649. 
aggregata, 53627. 
prattii, 538639. 
aristata, 53034, 53628. 
atrocarpa, 53629. 
chinensis, 52874, 52875, 53630. 
crataegina, 53089. 
darwinii, 53631. 
dictyophylla, 53682. 
edgeworthiana, 52930. 
francisci-ferdinandi, 52931, 5386338. 
gagnepaini, 53634. 
guimpeli, 52876. 
hookeri, 53090, 53635. 
integerrima, 52877. 
lycium, 53035, 53636. 
orthobotrys, 53637. 
polyantha, 536388. 
quinduensis, 53177. 
stapfiana, 53640. 
subcaulialata, 53641. 
thibetica, 53642. 
thunbergii, 5386438. 
tischleri, 53644. 
umbellata, 53645. 
veitchii, 538646. 
wallichiana. See B. hookeri. 
awilsonae, 53647. 
Betula medwediewi, 52933. 
Birch, Betula medwediewi, 529338. 
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Blackberry, Rubus sp., 53545. 
Bor, Zisiphus mauritiana, 52858. 
Borago aficinalis, 53091. 
Boswellia serrata, 53569. 
Brachiaria plantaginea, 52918. 
Brachypodium sylvaticum, 53134. 
Bramble, Rubus spp., 529389, 535385- 
53540. 
Brassica pekinensis, 52910. 
rugosa, 538542. 
Breadnut tree, Brosimum alicastrum, 
53534. 
Bromus adoensis, 53036. 
brisaeformis, 53135. 
laciniatus, 53087. 
racemosus, 53088. 
rigidus, 53092. 
unioloides, 58557. 
Brosimum alicastrum, 538534. 


Cajan indicum, 53238, 53856. 
Calamagrostis coarctata, 52955. 
Calamus sp., 52902. 

Canavali sp., 52855. 
plagiosperma, 52861. 

Capriola spp., 52908, 52904. 

Capsicum annuum, 53857. 

Carica chrysopetala, 53754. 
papaya, 53761. 

Caryota sp., 53120. 

Casimiroa sp., 53496. 
edulis, 53491. 

Cassia fistula, 53570, 53618. 
laevigata, 53851. 

Castor-bean, Ricinus communis, 52953, 

52954, 53242. 

Catalpa bungei, 52909. 

Catjang, Vigna cylindrica, 53080. 

Cerinthe alpina, 538093, 538136. 
major, 530389, 53094. 
minor, 53095. 

Chaulmoogra tree, Taraktogenos kur- 

eli, 53844. 

false. Gynocardia odorata, 53121. 
Cherimoya, Annona cherimola, 53594. 
Cherry, mahaleb, Prunus mahaleb, 

53415. 

Prunus spp., 53416-53426, 53442. 
Chick-pea, Cicer arietinum, 53858. 
Chufa, Cyperus esculentus, 52899. 
Chuqguiraga insignis, 53179. 

Cicer arietinum, 53858. 

Citrus derumana. See C. grandis. 
grandis, 53611. 

Clematis spp., 53663-53665. 
aethusifolia latisecta, 53650. 
alpina, 53137. 

sibirica, 53138. 

flammutla, 53139. 

fusea, 53651. 

glauca akeb‘oides, 53652. 

grata, 58653. 

grandidentata, 53654. 

graveolens, 53040. 

integrifolia, 53140. 

intermedia, 53655. ~ 

montana rubens, 52934. 


Clematis pseudoflammula, 53141, 538656, — 


| Columbine, Agquwilegia, spp., 53087, 
53128,, 53229: 
Colutea media, 52878. 
orientalis, 52879. . 
Comfrey, Symphytum spp., 52885, — 


recta, 53657. 

reticulata, 53041. 

spooneri, 53658. 

tangutica, 53659. 

veitchiana, 53660. 

vitalba, 53042, 53661. $ 

viticella, 58048, 538096, 53662. 
Cleredendrum infortunatum, 53571. 
Clover, cluster, Trifolium glomeratum, 


53007, 53541, . 
red. Trifolium pratense, 58552- — 
53554, : 
white, Trifolium repens, 53449, 
53450. ‘ 
sweet, Melilotus alba, 52916, — 
53621. . 


Clusia sp., 53489. ‘ 
Cochlospermum gossypium. See Mazxi- — 
milianea gossypium. 4 
Coconut, Cocos nucifera, 53497-53499. ; 

Cocos nucifera, 53497-53499. 

Coffea canephora, 53454, 53455. 
canephora kouilouensis, 53459, 2 
congensis, 53456. : 
dewevrei, 53457. 
excelsa, 53458. 
laurentti, 538461, 53462. 
liberica, 53460. 
robusta. See C. laurentii. 

Coffee, Coffea spp., 53454-53462. 


53109, 53161. 
Corchorus olitorius, 52890-52892. g 
Corn, Zea mays, 52911, 53217, 53595— 
53606. . 
Coronilla varia, 53607. 
Cotoneaster acutifolia, 53666: 
acutifolia villosula, 52935. 
affinis, 53468, 53667. 
bacillaris, 53668. 
obtusa, 53669. 
emoena, 53670. 
apiculata, 53671. 
bacillaris. See C. affinis bacillaris. — 
bullata, 53672. 
buxifolia, 53678. 
dielsiana, 53674. 
divaricata, 53675. 
franchetii, 53676. 
frigida, 53677, 53678. 
harroviana, 53679. 
hebephylla, 53680. 
henryana, 53681. 
horizontalis, 53682. 
lindleyi, 53683. 
lucida, 53684. 
melanocarpa laxiflora, 53685. 
microphylla, 53686. 
thymifolia, 53687. 
moupinensis, 53688. 
pannosa, 8689. 


2. 


Cotoneaster racemiflora, 53650. 
rotundifolia, 53691, 53692. 

_ galicifolia floccosa, 53693. 

: rugosa, 53694. 

simonsi, 53469, 53695. 

Cotton, Gossypium spp., 53263-53266, 
53492, 53493. 

Cowpea, Vigna sinensis, 52862, 
 §3824, 53866. 

Crataegus stipulosa, 53755. 
Crowfoot, Ranunculus  spp., 
— 53158. 
Cucumber, Cucumis sativus, 
_ §2869, 53267, 53268, 53451. 
ucumis sativus, 52868, 52869, 
53268, 53451. 

Currant, garden, Ribes vulgare, 53220- 
- §3237. 

Cyperus esculentus, 52899. 


03813, 


53108, 
52868, 
53267, 


Danthonia setacea, 53115. 

Davidia involucrata  vilmoriniana, 

| ~§2936. 

Delphinium .amoenum, 53097. 

-eashmerianum, 53098, 53142. 
consolida, 53044. 

elatum, 53099, 53143. 

Dendrocalamus strictus, 53610. 

Deutzia corymbosa, 53696. 

globosa, 53697. 

__._ longifolia veitchii, 53698. 

Digitaria exilis, 53486, 53546. 

Dioscorea alata, 52906-52908, 
538475. 

esculenta, 52905, 53443. 

pentaphylla, 52867. 

rotundata, 53006. 

__ transversa, 52863. 

. trifida, 53444, 53495. 

D ospyros conzattii, 53176. 

discolor, 53555. 

tupru, 53572, 53573. 

plichos labieb, 53045, 53533, 53859. 


52927, 


Echinospermum lappula. 
ewe sot. 
sine coracana, 53622. 
Elymus arenarius, 52880, 53046, 53144. 
capui-medusae, 53047. 
] rtorum, 53100. 

europaeus, 53048. 

giganteus, 53049. 

hirsutiglumis, 53050. 

sibiricus, 53051. 
_ virginicus submuticus, 53052. 
Emmer, Triticum dicoccum, 53078. 
Hragrostis abyssinica, 53476, 53477. 
tremula, 53615. 
Eranthis hyemalis, 53053, 53145. 
Hriolaena hookeriana, 53574. 
Hucalyptus risdoni, 53852. 

vugenia wpiculata. See FL. luma. 
uma, 53591. 
Huonymus hamiltonianus, 53699. 
latifolius, 53700. 


See Lappula 
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Euonymus planipes, 53701. 
yedoensis, 53702. 
Euphorbia royleana, 53575 


Fagraca auriculata, 53483. 

Ferraria welwitschii, 53556. 

Festuca bromoides, 53116. 

Ficus macrophylla, 52865. 

F'lacourtia sepiaria, 53576. 

Flax, Linum usitatissimum, 53860. 

Forget-me-not, Myosotis spp., 53059, 
53060, 53151, 53152. 

Fragaria spp., 58853-53855. 

Fundi, Digitaria exilis, 53486, 53546. 


Gardenia latifolia, 535TT. 
Globefiower, Trollius europaeus, 53175. 


| Gossypium sp., 53492. 


barbadense, 53263-53266, 53493. 


| Granadilla, Passifora maliformis, 


53180 
Grass, Avena barbata wiestii, 53626. 
Axonopus sp., 52917. 
beard, Polypogon monspeliensis, 
53067. 
bent, Agrostis borealis, 53125. 
Brachiaria plantaginea, 52918. 
brome, Bromus spp., 53036-53038, 
53092, 53557. 
false, Brachypodium sylvati- 
cum, 53134. 
Calamagrostis coarctata, 52955. 
canary, Phalaris bulbosa, 53241. 
Capriola spp., 52903, 52904. 
Bragrostis tremula, 53615. 
feather, Stipa spp., 53071, 53072, 
53160. 
fescue, Festuca bromoides, 53116. 
foxtail, Alopecurus pratensis, 


53465. 

hair, Aira spp., 52872, 52873. 

holy, T'orresia odorata, 52888, 
53174. 

Johnson, Holeus  halepensis, 
52919. 


Koeleria alpicola, 52881. 

lyme, Elymus spp., 52880, 53046— 
53052, 53100, 53144. 

melic, IJelica spp., 52882, 53149, 
53150. 

millet, Milium effusum, 53058. 

moor, Sesleria coerulea, 53159. 


oat, downy, Trisetum spicatum, 
52889. 
tall, Arrhenatherum elatius, 
53088. 
Paspalum spp., 52920, 52921. 
spear, Poa _ spp., 53064-53066, 


53117, 53155-53157. 
rooi, Themeda triandra, 53118. 
Valota insularis, 52922. 
wallaby, Danthonia setacea, 53115. 
wheat, Agropyron spp., 52871, 
53031, 53084, 53085, 53124. 
Gynocardia odorato, 538121. 


Helianthus annuus, 53240. 
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Hellebore. See Helleborus foetidus. 
Helleborus foetidus, 53054, 53101, 
53146. 


Hibiscus sp., 52856. 

Higacho, Catica chrysopetala, 53754. 

Hiptage benghalensis, 53578. 
madablota. See H. benghalensis. 

Holarrhena antidysenterica, 53579. 

Holeus halepensis, 52919. 


sorghum, 58055, 538056, 53558— 
53562. 
Honeysuckle, Lonicera spp., 53707- 
53716. 


Honeywort, Cerinthe spp., 53039, 
53093-53095, 53136. 
Hordeum distichon palmella, 53102- 
53104. 
nodosum, 53057. 
secalinum. See H. nodosum. 
spontaneum, 53147. 
vulgare pallidum, 53239. 
trifurcatum, 53105. 
Hydnocarpus spp.. 53472, 53473. 
wightiana, 52859. 
Hydrangea petiolaris, 52937. 
Alyoscyamus muticus, 538548. 
Hyphaene thebaica, 53848. 


Ilex sp., 53452. 

Ipomoea sp., 53843. 
ficifolia, 53609. 

Iris bulleyana, 53703. 
clarkei, 58704. 
forrestii, 53705. 
mellita, 53706. 


Juglans sp., 53198. @ 

Justicia adhatoda, 53580. 

Jute, nalta, Corchorus olitorius, 52890- 
52892. 


Khaya nyasica, 53474. 
Koeleria alpicola, 52881. 


Lagerstroemia parviflora, 53581, 53582. 
Lappula myosotis, 53148. 
Larkspur, Delphinium  spp., 53044, 
53097-53099, 53142, 531438. 
Laurocerasus ilicifolia, 52923. 
Lecythis zabucajo, 53850. 
Leucomeris spectabilis, 53583. 
Leycesteria formosa, 52864. 
Lilium neilgherrense, 52924, 52926. 
nepalense, 52925. 
Lily, Liliwm spp., 52924-52926. 
Linum usitatissimum, 53860. 
Lonicera alpigena, 53707. 
deflericalyz, 53708. 
dioica, 53709. 
lanceolata, 53710. 
longa, 538711. 
maackii, 53712. 
obovata, 53713. 
quinquelocularis 
53714. 
ruprechtiana, 53715. 
trichosantha, 53716. 
Lotus sp., 53447. 
uliginosus, 53446. 


translucens, 
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Love-in-a-mist, Nigella damascena, 
53061, 53106, 53153. 
Luffa aegyptiaca. 
cylindrica, 52952. 


Lumbang, Aleurites moluccana, 53547. — 


Lupine, blue, Lupinus angustifolius, 
53549. 
yellow, LD. luteus, 53550. 
Lupinus angustifolius, 58549. 
luteus, 538550. 


Mabolo, Diospyros discolor, 53555. 


Mahogany, African, Khaya nyasica, — 


53474. 
Mallotus philippinensis, 53584. 
Malus doumeri, 53008. 
laosensis, 52900. 
pumila, 53380. 
sylvestris, 58381-53401. 
Maximilianea gossypium, 53585. 


See L. cylindrica. 


Meadow rue, Thalictrum spp., 52886, — 


52887, 53073-53076, 
53162-53173. 
Medicago sativa, 53448. 
Melica ciliata, 53149. 
nutans, 52882, 53150. 
Melilotus alba, 52916, 53621. 
Milium effusum, 53058. 
Millet, pearl. Pennisetum 
53063, 53623. 
ragi, Hleusine coracana, 53622. 
Mock orange, Philadelphus spp., 53718— 
53726. 
Monkshood, Aconitum  spp., 
53081-53083, 53122, 53123. 
Morning-glory, 
53843. 
Musa sp., 53119. - 
Myosotis arvensis, 538059, 53151. 
palustris. See M. scorpioides. 
scorpioides, 53060. 
stricta, 53152. 
Myrica rubra, 53453. 


53110-53112, 


glaucum, 


52870, 


Naranjilla, Solanum quitoense, 52866. 
Nathusia swietenioides, 53586. 

Nigella damascena, 53061, 53106, 53153. 
rosea, 52883, 53062, 53107, 
53154. 


Oat, Avena spp., 53130-53133, 58624. 
Ochroma lagopus, 538262,. 53490. 
Onion, Allium cepa, 52913. 
Onoseris salicifolia, 53178, 53756. 
Orache, Atriplex hortensis, 52893. 
Ornithopus sativus, 53551. 

Oryza sativa, 53861, 53862. 
Osteomeles obtusifolia, 53485. 


Pai ts’ai, Brassica pekinensis, 52910. 
Palangi, Brassica rugosa, 53542. 
Palm, Caryota sp., 53120. 


Ipomoea spp., 53609, ; 


doum, Hyphaene thebaica, 53848. — 


macauba, Acrocomia sclerocarpa, 
53487. . 

rattan, Calamus sp., 52902. 

Trachycarpus martianus, 53471. 
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Papaya, Carica papaya, 53761. 
Paspalum spp., 52920, 52921. 
Passifiora maliformis, 53180. 
Pea, garden, Pisum sativum, 53863. 
Peach, Amygdalus persica, 52898. 
Pear, Pyrus communis, 53428-53441. 
Pennisetum glaucum, 53063, 53623. 
typhoideum. See P. glaucum. 
epper, Capsicum annuum, 53857. 
Pernettya mucronata, 5371T. 
Persea sp., 53243. 
americana, 53182-53185, 53895. 
_ gratissima. See P. americana. 
Persimmon, Diospyros conzattii, 53176. 
Peucedanum ostruthium, 52860. 
Phalaris bulbosa, 53241. 
Phaseolus calearatus, 52857. 
coccineus, 53244, 53269 — 53272, 
53500-53511, 53763, 53779, 53788, 
58790, 53796-53799, 53801-53803, 
53806, 53809-53812, 53818, 53819, 
538836, 53841, 53867, 53869-53872, 
53879, 53894. 
lunatus, 53199-53215, 53273, 53274, 
53762, 53780, 538835, 53868, 53891. 
vulgaris, 53245-53261, 53275-5337T, 
53512-53527, 53532, 53764-53778, 
53781-53787, 53789, 53791-53795, 
53800, 53804, 53805, 53807, 53808, 
53814-53817, 53820-53823, 53825-— 
53834, 53837-53840, 53842, 53873- 
q 53878, 53880-53890, 53892, 53893. 
Philadelphus acuminatus, 53718. 
brachybotrys, 53719. | 
incanus, 53720. 
. tnodorus, 53721. 
latifolius, 53722. 
satsumi, 53723. 
sericanthus, 53724. 
speciosissimus, 53725. 
. wilsonii, 53726. 
en pratense, 53466, 53467. 
gee Cajan indicum, 


“Ng inte massoniana, 53849. 
Pinus massoniana, 53849. 
Pisum sativum, 53863. 
. Pleiogynium solandri, 52897. 
Plum, Prunus sp., 53427. 
Poa sp., 53117. 
alpina, 53064, 53155. 
caesia, 53065, 53156. 
chaizii, 53066, 53157. 
Polymnia edulis, 52894. 
Polypogon monspeliensis, 53067. 
Potato. See Solanum tuberosum. 
Dunnotar Castle, Solanum tubero- 
sum, 52901. 
wild, Solanum commersonii, 53846. 
Prune, Prunus domestica, 53402-53414. 
Prunus spp., 53416-53427, 53442. 
armeniaca, 52914. 
domestica, 53402-53414. 
ilicifolia. See Laurocerasus ilici- 
folia. 
mahaleb, 53415. 
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53238, 


persica. See Amygdalus persica. 
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Pterocarpus erinaceus, 52912. 

Pyracantha gibbsii, 52938. 

Pyrus communis, 53428-53441. 
laosensis. See Malus laosensis. 
malus. See Malus sylvestris. 


Randia uliginosa, 53587. 
Ranuneulus aconitifolius, 53158. 
auricomus, 53108. 


Raspberry, Rubus spp., 53186, 53218, 
53480-53482, 53625, 53759, 53760, 
53847. 


Rhododendron brachycarpum, 53727. 
davidsonianum, 53728. 
decorum, 53729. 
racemosum, 53730. 

Ribes vulgare, 53220-53237. 

Rice, Oryza sativa, 53861, 53862. 

Ricinus communis, 52953, 52954, 53242, 

Rollinia emarginata, 53616. 

Rosa sp., 537438. 
cinnamomea, 53731. 
davidii, 53732. 

elongata, 53733. 
longicuspis, 53734. 
mollis, 53735. 
omeiensis, 53736, 53737. 
pteracantha, 53738. 
pendulina. See R. cinnamomea. 
serafinii, 538739. 
sertata, 53740. 
sinowilsoni. See R. longicuspis. 
webbiana, 53741. 
woodsii, 58742. 

Rose. See Rosa spp. 

Rubus spp., 53378, 53379, 538545. 
adenophorus, 52939. 
adenotrichos, 53219. 
alleghaniensis, 52940. 
biflorus quinqueflorus, 527941, 

53535. 

chroosepalus, 52942, 53536. 
flosculosus, 52943. 
giraldianus, 52944, 
inopertus, 52945. . 
lasiostylus, 52946. 

dizygos, 52947. 
macraci, 58480-53482, 53625, 53759, 

; 538760, 53847. 
omeiensis, 53537. 
parvifolius, 52948. 
phoenicolasius, 52949. 
pubescens, 52950. 

/roseus, 53186, 53218. 

thibetanus. 53588. 

veitchii, 53539. 

ranthocarpus, 52951, 53540, 
Rye, Secale spp., 52884, 53069. 


Saccharum officinarum, 53528-53531. 
Sage. See Salvia spp. 
Salpichroa rhomboidea, 53608. 
Salvadora persica, 53845. 
Salvia pratensis, 53068. 
squalens, 53757. 

Sapote, white, Casimiroa spp., 53491, 

53496. 
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Sapucaia nut, Lecythis zabucajo, 
53850. 

Schrebera swietenioides. 
thusia swietenioides. 
Sclerocarya birrea, 52915. 

caffra, 587538. 
Secale sp., 52884. 

fragile, 53069. 
Senecio pimpinellaefolius, 53758. 
Senna, bladder. See Colutea spp. 
Serradella, Ornithopus sativus, 53551. 
Sesamum orientale, 53864. 
Sesleria coerulea, 53159. 
Sidalcea malvaeflora, 53070. 
Snapdragon. Antirrhinum  orontium, 

53086, 53127. 

Solanum commersoniti, 53846. 

maglia, 538445. 


quitoense, 52866. 

sp., 53187. 

tuberosum, 52901, 53188-53197, 
53216, 53463, 538464, 53494, 


3617-53620. 
Sorghum, Holecus sorghum, 53055, 
53056, 53558-53562. 
Sorghum halepense. 
pensis. 
vulgare. See Holeus sorghum. 
Spelt, Triticum spelta, 53114. 
Spondias pleiogyna. 
solandri. 
Sterculia macrophylla, 53484. 
urens, 53588. 
Stickweed, Lappula myosotis, 53148. 
Stipa capillata, 53071. 
pennata, 538072, 58160. 
Strawberry, Fragaria spp., 
53855. 
Styphelia grayana, 53478, 53479. 
Sugar cane, Saccharum officinarum, 
53528-53531. 
Sunflower, Helianthus annuus, 53240. 
Symphytum asperrimum, 535161. 
officinale, 52885, 53109. 


Tabernaemontana donnell - smitiii, 
53614. 
Tacsonia quitensis, 53181. 
Taraktogenos kurzii, 53844. 
Teff, Hragrostis abyssinica, 
as She 

Terminalia myriocarpa, 53470. 

tomentosa, 53589. 
Thalictrum angustifolium, 53110, 

53162. 

aquilegifolium, 53163. 

delavayi, 53164. 

dipterocarpum, 53111. 

fendleri, 58165. 

flavum, 53073, 538112, 53166. 

flexuosum, 53074, 53075. 

foetidum, 53076, 53167. 

glaucum, 52886, 53168; 

kemense, 53169. 

minus, 53170, 538171. 

nutans, 52887. 


See Holcus hale- 


53853-— 


53476, 


See Na- | 


See Pleiogynium |} 
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Vigna cylin drica, 53080. 


Thalictrum polyganum, 53172. 
simplex, 53173. 

Themeda triandra, 58118. 

Timothy, Phleum pratense, 


53466, — 
03467. 


| Tocte, Juglans sp.; 53198. 


Torresia odorata, 52888, 53174. 
Trachycarpus martianus, 58471. 
Trifolium glomeratum, 53007, 53541. 
pratense, 53552-53554. 
repens, 53449, 53450. 
Trisetum spicatum, 52889. 
Triticum aestivum, 52956-52999, 53048, 
53590, 53865. 
aestivum X ovatum, 53079. 
bicorne, 538077, 53113. 
dicoccum, 53078. 
durum, 53000-53005, 538544. 
spelta, 53114. 
vulgare. See T. aestivum. 


Trollius europaeus, 538175. 


Vaccinium meyenianum, 53488. 
' Vallaris heynei, 53592. 


Valota insularis, 52922. 
Viburnum ootinifolium, 53744. 
dilatatum, 53745. 
hupehense, 53746. 
ichangense, 53747. 
lobophyllum, 53748. 
ovatifolium, 53749. 
rhytidophyllum, 53759. 
theiferum, 538751. ‘ 

veitchii, 538752. 


sinensis, 52862, 53813, 53824, 


53866. 


| Walnut, Juglans sp., 53198. 
| Wheat, Triticum spp.: 


common, T’. aestivum, 52956-52999, — 
53548, 53590, 53865. - a 
durum, 7. durum, 53000-53005, 


53544. 
hybrid, JT. aestivum X ovatum 
wy OSUTos 
wild, 7. bicorne, 538077, 531138. 
Wineberry, Rubus  phoenicolasius, 
52949. 
Yam, Guinea, Dioscorea rotundata, 
53006. 


greater, Dioscorea alata, 52906—- 
52908, 52927, 53475. 


lesser, Dioscorea esculenta, 52905, 


53443. 

Queensland, Dioscorea transversa, 
52863. - 
round, Dioscorea pentaphylla, 
52867. 


Yampi, Dioscorea trifida, 53444, 53495. 


Zea mays, 52911, 53217, 53595-53606. 
Ziziphus jujuba. See Z. mauritiana. 
mauritiana, 52858. 
rylopyrus, 53593. 
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Zz INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 

tig 

Almost every one of the plants described in this inventory opens 
|a vista of romance to any person who is interested in plants. 

Ve have read these descriptions now for 23 years, and each new 
entory brings as we read it new thrills. We want to grow almost 
sry plant and be on hand at its first performance, when it begins 
loom up as something of more value to America than a mere 
riosity. 

[If the inventory is read hastily by anyone the effect produced is 
vildering, but if the reader will rivet his attention on those plants 
ich particularly strike his fancy he will desire to experiment with 
1e of them. Out of these desires comes the usefulness of these 
nts to the country. It is beyond the range of human possibility 
any one person to test thoroughly very many of these new plants, 
if each of our thousands of experimenters makes a home for a 
the aggregate of information which will accumulate will be 
yg eat indeed. 

i singling out for special mention certain of the plants described 
his inventory, it should be understood that the writer is merely 
iting to those which, from his experience with new foreign 
its, strike his fancy and seem to offer more to the experimenter 
n do others. Among those not mentioned, just as likely as not, 
| a packages of the collection. 

act that the cost of procuring certain plants is great natur- 
enhances their value in one’s mind. Among those first described 
8, therefore, as worthy of mention are those collected by our 
icultural explorer, Wilson Popenoe, in the back country of 
ador, more particularly the Chota Valley. Of all the regions 
ted by him during his years of exploration in Central America 
South America, none perhaps has afforded more actual dis- 
fort and danger than this Chota Valley of Ecuador, with its 
nitive civilization and its malaria-carrying mosquitoes. It is 
fying, therefore, to be able to state that he collected there plant 
ial which to his experienced judgment looks unusually promis- 
He found a new center of avocado seedlings, which he be- 
$ may prove of unusual importance to those who want hardier 
that are as large as fanciers demand. His Tamayo variety 
% / 1 
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(No. 54270), an 18-ounce avocado with all the earmarks of a hybrid — 
between the hardy Mexican and the true West Indian races, with ~ 
all that this may mean in the way of increased vigor and hardiness — 
and better fruiting habits, can not fail to attract the notice of those 4 
engaged in hislane up this new industry, avocado production. — 
Tt is true, others of the collection (Nos. 54270 to 54278) made in this — 
valley may ultimately surpass it in flavor. - 

A new blackberry (No. 54279); a large-fruited wild blackberry — 
(No. 54280); a wild Andean currant with orange-yellow fruits on — 
racemes 2 inches long, which may make possible a race of currants 
for the Southern States (No. 53994); as well as the white black-— 
berry (No. 53955), which Mr. Popenoe considers one of the most 
promising species of Rubus yet collected in South America, should all — 
be given the careful attention which they deserve. : 

The wild potato (No. 54060) from an altitude of 11,500 feet in the 
mountains of Ecuador will perhaps be a disappointment to the © 
pathologists, inasmuch as it appears to be attacked by the potato 
blight, much as the cultivated varieties are, but it may at least help 
to settle the origin of this disease. | 

Dr. W. A. Orton’s studies of those vegetables which can be eaten 
by persons affected by diabetes have already attracted wide atten- 
tion in medical circles, and our search for foreign species which may 
add to his already large collection has brought in 13 East Indian 
species (Nos. 53896 to 53908) through the kindness of Mr. Lane, — 
of the Botanic Garden in Calcutta, India. These include potherbs 
and cucurbits which it is to be hoped may help Doctor Orton to 
diversify the restricted menu of sufferers from this ailment. | 

For those who have an experimental corner in their vegetable 
gardens there are in this inventory several interesting things. The 
acom (Dioscorea latifolia, No. 53925.) , which bears its good-sized tubers 
in the axils of the leaves; the Southern Rhodesian Coleus rotundi- 
jolius (No. 54521), tubers of which Mr. Thompson described as an 
excellent substitute for the white potato; and a remarkable collec- 
tion (Nos. 54411 to 54424) of the rare type of Japanese vegetables 
belonging to the mustard family, sent by Doctor Onda, of the Im- 
perial Horticultural Experiment Station at Okitsu, are among the 
most interesting. 

Forage-crop specialists will want to test the drought resistance of — 
Doctor Proschowsky’s strain of creeping white clover (Z’rifoliwm — 
repens, No. 538912) which along the flat meadowlands bordering the 
River Var is cut five times a year for its hay, and of Pole Evans’s © 
two South African grasses (Nos. 53956 and 53957), which form a ~ 
highly relished part of the forage eaten by the game animals of that 
great wild stock region; or perhaps they will desire to take the 
advice of Doctor Trabut and try to hybridize Trifoliwm panormata- 
num (No. 54032) with 7. alexandrinum, the great berseem clover of 
the Nile Valley, which has all but succeeded in America and has — 
made such a success in Italy and Algeria; or to test in the Southern 
States the native wild grasses (Aristida spp., Nos. 54396 to 54399) 
of Angola, which Mr. Gossweiler, of Loanda, has sent. 

Mr. Buck, of the College of Agriculture and Forestry, of Nanking, 
China, has secured for us seeds in quantity of the forest tree Catalpa 
bunge: (No. 53989), to whose excellent qualities Frank N. Meyer — 
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called attention when he sent in the first seeds. Its soft light wood, 
which is easily split, becomes durable when dry, and is used for furni- 
ture and building purposes and for wood carving by the Chinese, 
has evident adaptation to American conditions, as is proved by 
the trees which have grown from the seed Mr. Meyer sent, making 
this species worthy of serious study by foresters. 

A large species of timber bamboo which flowers regularly and 
grows to. be 60 feet tall can fail to interest us only if it refuses to 
_ grow in our Southern States. We are indebted to Mr. Hole, the 
forest botanist of Dehra Dun, India, for the seeds of this interesting 
species, Dendrocalamus longispathus (No. 54045). | 

The attention of cerealists should be called to the remarkable col- 
lection of Indo China rice selections (Oryza sativa, Nos. 54282 to 
$4296) which Mr. Carle, of the Genetic Laboratory of Saigon, has 
sent; among them are four (Nos. 54289 to 54292) of the so-called 
floating rices, having a different flavor from ordinary rice, which 
are flooded every year from July to November by the Mekong River 
and root freely from their upper nodes; also to the soft-shelled 
variety of Job’s-tears (Coix lacryma-jobi ma-yuen, No. 54310), 
_ which, according to Sefior Hernandez, Director of Agriculture of the 
_ Philippine Islands, is becoming a valuable crop for tropical agri- 
- culturists. 

Of new fruit-bearing trees and shrubs the gai yuen tao (Prunus 
glandulosa, No. 54028), of China, has proved itself of value as a 
-dooryard shrub as far north as Rochester, N. Y., where it has 
fruited repeatedly for Mr. Dunbar, to whom we are indebted for 
a quantity of seeds; it is attractive when in bloom and its enormous 
-erop of brilliant-red refreshing fruits are the delight of little chil- 
dren. Florida mango growers will be eager for more details about, 
the Pachmarhi mango (Mangifera indica, No. 54041), seedlings of 
which Mr. Bembower reports are considered resistant to frost in 
-Pagara, India. The seedless white sapote (Casimiroa sp., No. 
54046), which Milo Baker sends from Los Angeles, Calif., and the 
Costa Rican variety C. edulis (No. 54051) with fruits weighing 14 
pounds, secured by Mr. Wercklé, will add two new varieties to the - 
collection of this interesting new subtropical fruit which we are 
_ getting together in southern Florida. 

_ For the plant breeders who are interested in creating forms of 
apples, pears, barberries, or roses, we have assembled, through the 
courtesy of Professor Sargent, of the Arnold Arboretum, and Mr. 
_ Dunbar, assistant superintendent of the Rochester Parks, collec- 
tions (Nos. 54061 to 54265) of very unusual value. These include 
a large number of wild species gathered by many years of effort 
and should find their places in the collections of the universities 
the Northern States, where these plants form such important 
_ industries. 

To those who have found how excellent are some of the new fruits 
originated by H. R. Wright; of Avondale, New Zealand, the new 
_aphis-resistant apple stocks and other new prune and apple varie- 
ties (Nos. 54385 to 54395) will appeal. 

To lovers of ornamental plants the gift of Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
Lonicera syringantha (No. 54058), with its large daphnelike blooms, 
which have the fragrance of hyacinths, can not fail to appeal, and 
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it may be a satisfaction to that veteran plant lover of England to 


feel that he has given to the dooryards of this country so lovely a 


shrub. 

Pole Evans has sent some bulbs of the little South African gladi- 
olus, which has bulbs the size of a pea (G@. alatus, No. 54304) and 
ought to be interesting to the breeders of gladiolli. 

Though the seed failed to grow and it may be another year before 
we get more of it, we can not refrain from calling the attention of 
all tropical botanic gardens to the gorgeous ornamental plant, 
whose meter-long scarlet sprays, composed of the enlarged sepals 
of the inconspicuous flowers, splashed the landscape with scarlet 
near the Rio Sucio on Gatun Lake last summer when P. H. Dorsett 
and the writer were visiting the jungles of the Canal Zone. It is 
difficult to pardon the botanist Klotzsch for attaching to so gorgeous 
a plant the almost unpronounceable name of Warszewiczia coccinea 
(No. 54297). 

Although the opinion of the chemists seems to preclude the prob- 
ability that Stevia rebaudiana (No. 53918), which at one time 
alarmed the sugar planters by its reputed sweetness, will ever become 
a commercial crop, the introduction and trial in our country of so 
interesting a composite is surely warranted. 

The botanical determinations of seeds introduced have been made 
and the nomenclature determined by H. C. Skeels, and the de- 
scriptive and botanical notes have been arranged by G. P. Van 
Eseltine, who has had general supervision of this inventory. Miss 
Patty T. Newbold has assisted in the compilation of descriptive 
notes. 

Davin FarrcHi1, 
Agricultural Explorer in Charge. 


OFFIcE OF ForEIGN SEED AND PLANT INTRODUCTION, 
Washington, D. C., December 12, 1922. 


INVENTORY.’ 


53896 to 58908. 


From Sibpur, near Calcutta, India. Seeds presented by G. G. Lane, curator, 
S Royal Botanic Garden, through Lieut. Col. A. T. Gage, director, Botanical 
} Survey of India. Received July 7, 1921. 


_ The following vegetables, requested for experimental work on food for dia- 
betics, are used for food in India according to Watt, Dictionary of the Economic 
Products of India, from which the notes that follow are adapted. 


53896. AMARANTHUS GANGETICUS L. Amaranthace. Amaranth. 


A small annual, common in Bengal and Assam and now extensively 
cultivated in many parts of the world as a green vegetable. The leaves 
and tender stalks are made into a curry by all classes of natives. The 
young stems are sometimes used as a substitute for asparagus on the 

_ English table. (Vol. 1, p. 212.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 34457. 
53897. AMARANTHUS PANICULATUS L. Amaranthaces. Amaranth. 


A heavily fruiting, short-season crop, one of the most important 
sources of food to the hill tribes of India. Although, no doubt, the young 
tops are to a certain extent eaten as a vegetable, the small seed is the 
product for which it is cultivated. (Vol. 1, p. 211.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 44178. 
53898. CHENOPODIUM ALBUM L. Chenopodiacez. 


A plant common throughout the tropic and temperate Himalayas, 
‘ ascending to 12.000 feet from Kashmir to Sikkim and to 14,000 feet in 
‘ Tibet; it is general in the plains of India. This plant is cultivated by 
a the hill tribes on the higher western Himalayas, and the wild plant is 
also regularly collected and eaten as a potherb and green vegetable. 
The seed of the cultivated plant is the principal product, but the leaves 
and twigs are also eaten as a spinach. It is entirely a rain crop, and 
attains a height of 6 feet. The leaves are rich in mineral matter, par- 
ticularly potash salts. They likewise contain a considerable quantity of 
albuminoids and other compounds of nitrogen. The seeds are said to 
be superior to buckwheat. (Vol. 2, p. 265.) 


| For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51214. 
: 58899 to 538901. Cucumis Meto L. Cucurbitacez. Muskmelon. 


53899. Sweet melon. An herbaceous climber, said to be native to 
northwestern India, Baluchistan, and west tropical Africa; exten- 
sively cultivated for its fruit in the sandy basins of rivers. The 
fruit is round, green or yellowish, the skin covered with a network 
of raised brown lines. The fruit is eaten uncooked in a variety of 


1It should be understood that the varietal names of fruits, vegetables, cereals, and 
other plants used in these inventories are those which the material bore when received 
by the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction and, further, that the printing of 
such names here does not constitute their official publication and adoption in this coun- 
try. As the different varieties are studied, their identity fully established, their en- 
trance into the American trade forecast, and the use of varietal names for them in 
American literature becomes necessary, the foreign varietal designations appearing in 
these inventories will in many cases undoubtedly be changed by the specialists interested 
in the various groups of plants and the forms of the names brought into harmony with 
I scognized American codes of nomenclature, 
5 
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53896 to 53908—Continued. 


3 
ways. The pulp is usually sweetish and pleasant and is eaten — 
by Europeans as well as by natives. A sweet edible oil is ob- — 
tained from the seeds, and the seeds and fruit pulp are used © 


medicinally. (Vol. 2, p. 627.) 


538900. Var. utilissima. A form cultivated in Bengal, the North- — 
west Provinces, and the Punjab during the hot weather and the — 


rains. *The fruit varies from short oval or cylindric to elongate, 
2 to 5 feet long, and is either straight or curved like some varie- 
ties of cucumber. It varies in color from dark green to nearly 
white, usually changing to a bright-orange color when ripe. When 
young it is much eaten by Europeans in the Northwest Provinces 
in lieu of cucumbers, being in season long before that vegetable, 
but not so highly flavored. When little more than half grown 
they are pickled; when ripe they have much the flavor of the 
melon, and will keep for several months if carefully gathered and 
hung up. They are also eaten raw and are much used in curries. 
A sweet edible oil is obtained from the nutritious seeds, which are 
also used medicinally. (Vol. 2, p. 631.) 


53901. Received as Cucumis momordica. : 
53902. LUFFA ACUTANGULA (L.) Roxb. Cucurbitacee. . Gourd. 


A climber, native to northwest India, Sikkim, Assam, and eastern 
Bengal. The fruit is highly esteemed by natives and is eaten in cur- 
ries or dressed with clarified butter. When half grown it is one of the 
best indigenous Indian vegetables, peeled, boiled, and dressed with but- 


ter, pepper, and salt. When fully developed it is about a foot long, but — 


if allowed to grow longer than 4 inches it rapidly deteriorates in qual- 
ity. The fruits, seeds, and leaves are used medicinally, and the dried 
fibrous rind is used as a brush for sizing paper. (Vol. 5, p. 94.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51230. 


53908. LuFFA CYLINDRICA (L.) Roemer. Cucurbitacee. Gourd. 


(L. aegyptiaca Mill.) 


A native of India, cultivated or naturalized in most hot countries of 
the world. In India it is common everywhere and is often cultivated, 
especially on the plains. The fruit, which is smaller than that of L. 
acutangula, is edible and is similarly used in curries, etc., by the natives. 
An oil is obtained from the seeds; the seeds are used medicinally; and 
the dry fruit, which is filled with an interwoven network of fiber, is 
used as a flesh brush in Turkish baths. (Vol. 5, p. 96.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49163. 
53904. MrraBiItis JALAPA L. Nyctaginacee. 


A yellow, purple, or magenta flowered plant cultivated or spontaneous 
over the greater part of India, being equally plentiful in the hotter 
valleys of the northwest Himalayas, from the plains up to 7,000 feet, 
and in the far east in Bengal, Manipur, and Burma. The plant is often 
so prevalent near village sites as to exclude all other vegetation. The 
leaves are said to be largely used as a vegetable at Ooson in the Salem 
District. The powdered root and seeds are used in cosmetics, and the 
root and leaves are used medicinally. (Vol. 5, p. 253.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47589. 


53905. OcIMUM TENUIFLORUM L. Menthacez. 


(O. sanctum L.) 


A somewhat shrubby herbaceous plant found throughout India, Burma, 
and Ceylon and distributed in the Malay Archipelago, Australia, western 
Asia, and Arabia; it is cultivated occasionally as a potherb by Europeans, 


for which purpose it is very useful. The leaves, seeds, and flowers are 


used in native medicine. (Vol. 5, p. 444.) 
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53896 to 53908—Continued. 
58906. RuMEXx MARITIMUS L. Polygonacez. 


Liv An annual common in marshes in Assam, Bengal, and the plains of 
? northern India. Inthe Punjab Himalayas it is found in similar localities 
up to 12,000 feet. It is distributed to Europe, Asia, North Africa, and 
North and South America. The plant has cooling properties and is often 
eaten by natives as a potherb especially in the warm weather. The 
leaves are used medicinally. (Vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 591.) 


53907. RUMEX VESICARIUS L. Polygonacee. 


An annual 6 to 12 inches high, native to the western Punjab, the Salt 
Range, and the Transindus Hills and cultivated throughout India as a 
vegetable; it is eaten either raw or cooked. It is usually grown in patches 
near a well and may be procured almost all the year round. The entire 
plant is used medicinally. (Vol. 6, pt. 1, p. 592.) 


a! 53908. TRICHOSANTHES ANGUINA L. Cucurbitaces. 


An annual creeper which probably was originally wild in India or the 
Indian Archipelago. It is cultivated throughout India as a rainy season 
crop for its long cucumberlike fruits, which are cooked and eaten as a 
; vegetable, either boiled or in curries. When young it is prettily striped 
. with white and green; when ripe it varies in length from 1 to 3 feet 
and is of a brilliant orange color. If gathered when very young, less 
than 4 inches in length, and cut into thin strips, it may be cooked 
in the same way as French beans and forms a very fair substitute for 
that vegetable. (Vol. 6, pt. 4, p. 81.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51824. 


53909. DenprocaLamMus HAamMinTonu Nees and Arn. Poacee. 
: Bamboo. 

From Dehra Dun, India. Seeds presented by R. S. Hole, forest botanist, 

Forest Research Institute and College. Received July 29, 1921. 

_ The common bamboo of the eastern Himalayas with large stems 8 to 6 inches 
in diameter, rather hollow and not always straight, but used for every variety 
of purpose. This bamboo grows gregariously on hillsides up to 3,000 feet, and 
the stems are 40 to 60 feet high. They often grow low and tangled instead 
of straight; the bamboo may be recognized by this characteristic and by the 
very thick shoots which grow out at the nodes. The young shoots are eaten. 
‘(Adapted from Gamble, A Manual of Indian Timbers, p. 430.) 


A forest growth of this edible bamboo is shown in Plate I. 
For previous introduction see S. P. I. No. 48266. 


53910 to 53912. 


From Nice, France. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky, 
Jardin d’Acclimatation. Received July 19, 1921. Quoted, notes by 
Doctor Proschowsky. 


53910. CENTAUREA CANARIENSIS Willd. Asteraces. 


“A rather large bush which is very drought resistant. When covered 
with its large purple flowers it is rather ornamental.” 


Native to the island of Teneriffe, Canary Islands. 
53911. CENTAUREA RAGUSINA L. Asteracem. 


“An exceedingly ornamental bushy Dalmatian plant with yellow flower 
heads and white silky-tomentose foliage, sometimes nearly 6% feet 
across, which grows on almost perpendicular rocks and on walls of 
masonry where it is planted or naturalized, since it is not wild here.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48027. 
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53910 to 538912—Continued. 


53912. TriroLiIuM REPENS I, Fabacex. | . White clover 


‘On the very few flat meadowlands along the lowest part of the little 
river Var the herbaceous growth is cut five times yearly, green fodde 
being very much in demand in this exceedingly dry climate, so I co a 
not find any ripe seeds on the plants which are found here and there 
on these littke meadows. But with my two sons I started on an excur- 
sion and found a few scattered plants on somewhat drier ground, though 
apparently it does not exist on the sunburnt hillsides. We managed tO 
gather a few seeds more or less ripe. Perhaps you may find, after all, 
that the plant growing here may be more drought resistant than the ordi- 
nary clovers. We have had no rain of any importance since Sep- 
tember.” 


53913 and 53914. Trirotium spp. Fabacee. 


From Melbourne, Victoria. Seeds purchased from F. H. Brunning. 
ceived August 2, 1921. 


53913. TRIFOLIUM FRAGIFERUM L. Strawberry clover. 
“ Tarwei variety.” (Brunning.) 


“A creeping perennial clover of possible value as a forage and 
lawn plant in the cooler and intermountain regions of the United 
States.” (F. N. Meyer.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 29268. 
58914. TRIFOLIUM SUBTERRANEUM I.. Subterranean clover, 


“One of the most nutritious plants known to agriculture, indigenous 
to Britain, found growing on dry, sandy, gravelly soil. The stems grow 
over each other to a depth of 6 or 7 inches, the lower ones being as 
healthy as those above.” (Brunning.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52335. 


53915 to 53917. 


From Guatemala, Guatemala. Seeds presented by Sr. Ad. Tonduz, Di- 
reccién General de Agricultura. Received June 29, 1921. Numbered 
July, 1921. Quoted notes by Sr. Tonduz. 


53915 and 53916. TriTIcuM AESTIvUM L. Poacez.. Common wheat. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) 

53915. “ No. 107b. From San Miguel Acatan, Huehuetenango.” 

53916. “No. 108. Trigo sipac. From Patzum, Chimaltenango.” 


t 


53917. PISUM SATIVUM L. Fabacex. Garden pea . 
“No. 98. From San Pedro las Huertas, Sacatepequez.” 


53918. Srevia REBAUDIANA Bertoni. Asteraces. 


From Buenos Aires, Argentina. Plants presented by the director of 
the Botanic Gardens, Asuncion, Paraguay, through D. S. Bullock, 
agricultural trade commissioner, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, American Embassy, Buenos Aires. Received July 25, 1921. 


“This plant has been the subject of at least two rather detailed researches, 
as follows: Rasenack, P., Uber die Siiss-stoffe des Eupatorium rebaudianum 
und des Sitissholzes, in Arbeiten aus dem Kaiserlichen Gesundheitsamte, 2é 
(1908), 420-443, and Dieterich, Karl, Uber die Bestandteile der Paraguay- 
Siiss-stoffpflanze Eupatorium rebaudianum, Kaaé-Heé, und ihre pharma- 
zeutische Verwertbarkeit, in Pharmazeutische Zentralhalle, 50 (1909), 4 
440; 458-462. ! 

“The latter reported the presence of two gluensides, rebaudin and eupatorin 
whereas Rasenack found only one, which he terms only eupatoriumstiss-stoff. 
Botb investigators were interested in this material as a possible substitute 


Inventory 68, Seeds and Plants Imported. ~ PLATE l. 


THE EDIBLE BAMBOO OF THE EASTERN HIMALAYAS. (DENDROCALAMUS 
HAMILTONII NEES AND ARN., S. P. I. No. -53909.) 


Like several other bamboos the young shoots of this species are a delicious vegetable. They 
suggest gigantic asparagus tips, but are more firm and crisp in texture. For its valuable 
timber, as well as for its edible shoots, the species is worthy of trial in the southern United States, 
where the Asiatic bamboos promise to become of economic importance. (Photographed by 
J. F. Rock, Berjan Forest Reserve, Assam, February, 1921; P22721FS.) 


Inventory 68, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE II. 


ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST FLOWERING TREES OF THE TROPICS. (SPA- 
THODEA CAMPANULATA BEAUV., S. P. I. No. 53983.) 


The Torrid Zone is famous for its flowering trees, some of which are gorgeous in the extreme. 
Like the royal poinciana, the amherstia, and the browneas, Spathodea campanulata bears 
flaming-red flowers of striking beauty. It succeeds in southern Florida and is highly es- 
ioe, Pierisee) (Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, Cocoanut Grove, Fla., April 15, 

16; - 
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r Hcorice, but determined that the active principles were not closely allied 
lyeyrrhizin. Dieterich reports that the glucosides are present in very 
4 all quantities, that their isolation is rather expensive and attended by 
; derable difficulty, and that the crude preparation comparable to licorice 
xtract is with difficulty soluble and has a very bitter aftertaste. He states 
Iso that the plant is a very small one which oceurs only in the mountainous 
re ons. of Paraguay. For these reasons he is very skeptical as to its potential 
om mercial value, although both he and Rasenack suggest the advisability of 
Itivation experiments outside of South America.” (H. E. Stanford.) 


F For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No, 47515. 
33919. Datura suaveoteNs Humb. and Bonpl. Solanacez. 


b C From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. P. J. S. Cramer, chief, 
rr _ Plant Breeding Station. Received August 6, 1921. 


44 plant native to Minas Geraes and Sao Paulo, Brazil. common in the 
\ntilles, and much cultivated in the Tropics and in conservatories for its very 
arge nodding white flowers. Distinguished from Datura arborea and D. muae 
yy its inflated 5-toothed calyx and its long slender fusiform fruit.” (W. 
Safford.) 


= ‘handsome plant 15 to 20 feet high, with smooth elliptic leaves, downy 
ath; sometimes 300 of the very large pure-white sweet-scented pendent 
wers are open at once. (Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 2. 
4 93.) 


53920 and 53921. 


- From Chester, England. Seeds purchased from James Hunter. Received 
August 5, 1921. 


53920. ANTHYLLIS VULNERARIA L. Fabacee. Kidney vetch. 


A perennial plant found wild over a large part of Europe. It grows 
naturally along roadsides, wherever the soil is dry and thin and the sub- 
soil calcareous. It was first introduced into cultivation by a German 
peasant about 40 years ago. (Adapted from Division of Agrostology 
Circular 6, p. 7.3 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 7721. 


53921. SANGUISORBA MINOR Scop. Rosacee. Burnet. 
(Poterium sanguisorba L.) 


The “salad burnet,” an exceedingly hardy and long-lived perennial 
Native to France, up to 2 feet high; the young leaves, resembling the 
cucumber in flavor, are uSed as a salad. (Adapted from Robinson, The 
' Vegetable Garden, p. 116.) 

_.-___ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 29800. 


ph 


58922. Cocos nuctrers L. Pheenicacee. Coconut palm. 


<a 
_ From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. W. M. Docters van Leeu- 
ha - wen, director, Botanic Garden. Received August 11, 1921. 
i Probably the same as S. P. I. No. 52854, but we have as yet no information 
wh h permits us to identify it unquestionably with that number. 


923. PotyatrHta LoneiroLia (Sonner.) Benth. and Hook. An- 
nonaceze. 


‘From Honolulu, Hawaii. Plants presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, in charge, 
department of botany and forestry, exper’ment station of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association. Received August 1], 1921. 


Bi excellent street tree which would grow W ell in Florida and even farther 
tth, as it occurs as far north as Assam.” (J. F. Rock.) 


J 
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53924. Dioscorra nscuLenta (Lour.) Burkill. Dioscoreacee. 
Lesser yam, 


From Barbados, British West Indies. Tubers presented by J. R. Bovell, 
Director of Agriculture. Received August 1, 1921. 


“This Buck yam has a delicious flavor, and persons growing yams would be 
well advised to try to obtain a few tubers when the next planting season comes | 
around.” (Report of Department of Agriculture, Barbados, 1919-20.) 


“This is a white-fleshed yam of excellent quality. The skin is smooth and 
thin but tough; the variety should be a good shipper. The tubers are cylin-— 
drical in shape and rather small.” (R. A. Young.) : 


53925. Diroscorra LATIFOLIA Benth. Dioscoreaces. Acom, 


From Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tubers presented by D. S. Bullock, agri-— 
cultural trade commissioner, United States Department of Agriculture, 
American Embassy. Received July 28, 1921. . 


“ Papa de aire en parral (climbing air potato).” (Builock.) 


“ A yam which produces its crop of edible tubers along the vine, in the axils — 
of the leaves instead of under ground. According to I. H. Burkill, it is of 
African origin and is called acom. Mr. Burkill states that it is very closely — 
allied to D. bulbifera. The vine is round stemmed and the leaves cordate. The 
variety is not a very strong grower. The tubers are angular, brownish gray 
in color, thin but tough skinned, and in form resemble the liver of fowl, 
whence arises the name ‘turkey-liver yam’ by which the variety is known 
in some parts of Brazil. The tubers weigh from a fraction of an ounce to as_ 
much as a pound each, depending upon age and the conditions of growth; — 
they keep exceedingly well. The quality of the tubers is fair when they are 
properly prepared for the table. The cooked tubers are rather firm but mealy. 
Boiled in the skin the yellowish flesh is of unpleasantly strong flavor, but — 
when the tubers are pared, cut into pieces, and bo-led, the objectionable quality 
is removed. The boiled yam is also very good when slightly fried.” (R. A. 
Young.) 


53926 and 53927. 


From Africa. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. Shantz, Agricultural Explorer ( 
of the Department of Agriculture. Received August, 1920, and numbered ~ 
July, 1921. Quoted notes by Doctor Shantz. . 


53926. CROTALARIA sp. Fabacee. 


“(No. 1186. Kisumu, Nyanza, Kenia, British Bast Africa. July 11. 
1920.) <A Crotalaria with small clustered pods.” 


53927. CROTALARIA sp. Fabacer. 


“(No. 1187. Kisumu, Nyanza, Kenia, British East Africa. July 11. 
1920. A Crotalaria with large bladder pods and seeds one-eighth to one: 
fourth of an inch across.” 


53928. LeprosppRMUM SCOPARIUM NICHOLLIL (Darr.-Smith) Turrill. — 
Myrtacee. . 


From Richmond, Victoria. Seeds presented by F. H. Baker. Received — 
August 13: 1921, a 


A red-flowered variety of this very abundant tree or shrub, the beautiful F: 
colonial counterpart of the English broom, or gorse, sometimes 30 feet in 
height. Early voyagers and colonists sometimes used its pungent leaves in 
place of tea. The whole plant, including leaves, flowers, fruit, and young ~ 
shoots, is highly aromatic, and the oil which it contains perhaps, in the future, 
will be put to some useful purpose. The wood is largely used for fences and — 
firewood. The Maoris made use of it for their paddles and spears, and a | 
bunch of the twigs makes an excellent broom. (Adapted from Laing and Black- @ 
well, Plants of New Zealand, p. 272.) ig 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48168. 
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58929. Covrrra sp. Rosacez. 


From San Jose, Costa Rica. _ Seeds presented by Mrs. A. L. Zeledén. 
«+. Received July 20, 1921. . 


Small South American tree bearing clusters of numerous white or cream- 
colored flowers. The fruits of a number of species are eaten. (Adapted from 
Lindley, A Treasury of Botany, vol. 1, p. 341.) 


58930 to 53939. Sosa max (L.) Piper. Fabacem. Soy bean. 
(Glycine hispida Maxim.) 


From Harbin, Manchuria, China. Seeds procured by Douglas Jenkins, 
American consul. Received July 22, 1921. 


A collection of soy beans from the Grace-American International Corpora- 
tion.” (Jenkins. ) 


For experiment by the Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. 


53930. No. 1. 53935. No. 6. 
53931. No. 2. 53936. No. 7. 
53932. No. 3. 53937. No. 8. 
53933. No. 4. 53938. No. 9. 
53934. No. 5. 539389. No. 10. 
53940. Lycopersicon escuULENTUM Mill. Solanacez. Tomato. 


From San Bernardo, Chile. Seeds presented by Sr. Salvador Izquierdo. 
Received July 22, 1921. 


. _“ Seeds of the better varieties cultivated in Santa Ines. I have not observed 
any diseases in these varieties and they are very hardy and productive.” 
} (Jzquierdo.) 


53941 to 53943. Capsicum anNuuM L. Solanacee. 
Red pepper. 


From Valencia, Spain. Seeds purchased through John R. Putnam, Ameri- 
can consul. Received July 28, 1921. Quoted notes, except as otherwise 
noted, by Don Rafael Janini, agronomical engineer, Province of Valencia. 


53941. “ Morron. The variety almost universally employed for the best 
grades of canned peppers.” (Putnam.) 


“A rather coarse, small-bearing variety, greatly liked for export on 
account of the pleasing appearance of its large, long, fleshy sweet fruits, 
which are suitable for preserving and roasting.” 


53942. “Largo. <A variety also used in certain cases for canning.” 
(Putnam.) 


| “A red, sweet variety.” 
53943. “ Pimiento de Bola. A large sweet variety.” (Putnam.) 
“A fine, sweet variety, greatly liked for preserving.” 


53944 to 53946. 


From Kulara, North Queensland, Australia. Seeds presented by J. A. 
Hamilton. Received July 28, 1921. 


53944. CANNA EDULIS Ker. Cannace. Edible canna. 


“A handsome red-flowered canna, 8 to 9 feet high, cultivated in Aus- 
tralia for its rootstocks, which yield the Queensland arrowroot of com- 
merce and are edible and palatable when properly cooked. When boiled 
for 30 minutes and then mashed they are said to be a good substitute 
for the potato. The species is also said to outyield the potato two to 
one. The tops have been used as forage.” (David Fairchild.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46821. 
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53944 to 53946—Continued. 
53945. Ruspus sp. Rosacex. Raspberry. 


“A wild ever-bearing raspberry which has an inferior but pleasant , 


flavor.” (Hamilton.) - 


53946. ZINZIBER sp. Zinziberacez. Ginger. — 
“A wild ginger which likes well-drained gravelly soil with plenty of 


humus and partial shade.” (Hamilton.) 


53947 and 53948. Cuarrocutoa rratica (L.) Scribn. Poacee. 


(Setaria italica Beauv.) Millet. 8 
From Tokyo, Japan. Seeds purchased from Dr. T. Watase, The Tokyo : 


Plant, Seed & Implement Co. Received July 28, 1921. 


“The most important species of the genus Chaetochloa. It is called | 


millet or, to distinguish it from other kinds of millet, foxtail millet. 


Millet is an erect annual, 2 to 4 feet tall, with a dense bristly yellow 7 


or purple head.” (A. S. Hitchcock.) 


53947. “ Kunitomi Uruchi.”  (Watase.) = 


53948. “ Tamagawa 6 nagaho. Mochi.”  (Watase.) 


53949 and 53950. SaccHARUM OFFICINARUM L. Poacee. 
Sugar cane. 


From Coimbatore, Madras, India. Cuttings presented by T. S. Venkatra- — 
man, acting government sugar-cane expert, Agricultural College. Re- — 


ceived July 29, 1921. 


“ Disease-free material of varieties now growing in India, that mature there 
in 10 months, according to Mr. Padhye, an Indian student at the Louisiana 
State University, who is very enthusiastic about these canes and thought that 
they would be valuable here.” (W. G@. Taggart, Louisiana Sugar Station.) 


53949. Manjav. 53950. Striped Mauritius. 


53951 to 53954. Lycopersicon ESCULENTUM Mill. Solanacee. 
Tomato. 
From Buenos Aires, Argentina. Seeds presented by Sr. Tom&as Amadeo, 


director general, Ministro de Agricultura de la Nacio. Received July 30, 
1921. Quoted notes by Sr. Amadeo. 


Seeds of cultivated tomatoes for testing for resistance to leaf-spot and other — 


diseases. 
53951. “ From the School of Agriculture of Mendoza.” 


53952. “ Tomate de Genova, cultivated in the School of Agriculture of — 


Casilda.” 
538953. ‘From the experimental plantation of Pureta de Diaz (Salta).” 
53954. “ From the School of Agriculture of Cordoba.” 


53955. Crrrus sp. Rutacez. 


From Ichang, Hupeh, China. Collected by Frank N. Meyer, Agricultural 
Explorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received February 25, 1918. 
Numbered July, 1921. 


“ Looks like a lemon, about 23 inches through and 3 inches long.” (W. T. 
Swingle.) 


53956 and 538957. 


cl cn a i a he RE a sine 


CIO SP cee eta ET eg REEL OS LE Pas ae 


Mere ete 


Shing? a ee Re 


From Pretoria, Union of South Africa. Seeds presented by Dr. I. B. Pole 


Evans. Division of Botany. Received July 21, 1921. 
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53956 and 53957—Continued. 
53956. Panicum MAxIMUM J acq. Poacer. Guinea grass. 


: “ Buffels grass. An indigenous grass received from northwestern 
Transvaal which is highly relished by game and domestic animals.” 
(C. V. Piper.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 50081. 
53957. URocHLOA BRACHYURA Stapf. Poacee. Grass. 


“A native of northeastern Transvaal, where the seed was collected. 
This grass is always the one most sought after by wild game and domestic 
animals.” (C. V. Piper.) 


ad 


58958 to 53977. 


From Tokyo, Japan. Seeds presented by Dr. M. Okada, through Dr. A. 
Hrdlicka, United States National Museum. Received August 5, 1921. 


53958. ALLIUM FISTULOSUM L. Liliacee. Welsh onion. 
Negi. 

58959. BETA VULGARIS L. Chenopodiacer. Beet. 
Aka tojisha (red variety). 

53960. BRASSICA JUNCEA (L.) Cass. Brassicacee, Chinese mustard. 

, Takana. 

53961. BRASSICA PEKINENSIS (Lour.) Gagn. Brassicaceer. Pai ts’ai. 
Shiro kekkyusai. 

53962. Brassica sp. Brassicacem. Mustard. 
Santosai (Shantung ts’ai). 

53963. BRASSICA sp. Brassicacez. Mustard. 
Aka kabura (red turnip). 

53964. Brassica sp. Brassicacer. Mustard. 
Midzuna (water rape). 

53965. Brassica sp. Brassicacer. Mustard. 
Okabura (large turnip). 

53966. Brassica sp. Brassicacex. Mustard. 


Shogoin kabu (turnip). 
53967. CHRYSANTHEMUM CORONARIUM L. Asteraceze. 


Kikuma. 

53968. Cucumis sativus L. Cucurbitacee. Cucumber. 
Sanmaime fushinashi kiuri. 

53969. PHASEOLUS VULGARIS L. Fabacenr. Common bean. 
Sandomame. 

53970. PISUM ARVENSE L. Fabacer. Field pea. 
Saya endo. 

53971 to 53973. RaPHANUs sativus L. Brassicacee. Radish. 


53971. Early nonblooming all-season radish. 
53972. Natsu daikon (summer radish). 
53973. Nerima onagamariyiri daikon, 
53974. BRASSICA sp. Brassicacex. Mustard. 
Aka daikon (red radish). 
31229—23——3 
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53958 to 539'77—Continued. 


53975 and 53976. RAPHANUsS SATIVUS L. Brassicacez. Radish. 
53975. Shogoin daikon. 53976. Miyashige daikon. 
53977. SOLANUM MELONGENA L. Solanacee. Eggplant. 


Sandowara naganasu. 


53978. Oryza sativa L. Poacee. Rice. 


From Chefoo, Shantung, China. Seeds presented by A. Sugden, through 
Lester Maynard, American consul. Received August 5, 1921. 


““Glutinous rice which I got about 60 miles inland, which is said to be 
specially good of its kind.” (Sugden.) 


53979. Triticum sarstivuM L. Poaceze. Common wheat. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) 


From Chefoo, Shantung, China. Presented by A. Sugden. Received 
August 6, 1921. 


“Shantung is a braid-producing place. The braid is made chiefly from 


wheat straw, and I am sending you a sample of the straw and some seeds 
of the wheat from which the straw is produced.” (Sugden.) 


53980. CoLocasiA ESCULENTA (L.) Schott. Aracez. Taro. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Tubers presented by Dr. W. M. Docters van 
Leeuwen, director, Botanic Garden. Received August 8, 1921. 


“The variety Talus Ketan is softer and esteemed more highly than the 
ordinary form of taro.” (Dr. J. J. Smith, acting director.) 


“A taro having petioles of an even pale green; blade shaded with lighter 
and darker green, without petiolar spot. The plant produces slender rhizomes 
which run on the surface of the ground.” (R. A. Young.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 21263. 


53981 and 53982. 


From Foochow, Fukien, China. Seeds presented by C. R. Kellogg, Fukien 
Christian University. Received August 11, 1921. 


53981. MEpICAGO LUPULINA L. Fabacesr. 


Yellow trefoil, a native of Europe and Asia, is often called black 
medic from the fact that its seed pods when ripe are black. 


In addition to supplying the soil with humus and available nitrogen 
for the use of succeeding crops, the green plants form an excellent 
cover for the otherwise bare ground during the winter, thus retarding 
the gullying action and erosion of the winter rains. When turned 


under for soil improvement, a marked effect can usually be noted in 


the yields of the succeeding crops. Yellow trefoil is better adapted for 
pasturage than for hay, owing to its tendency to lodge, even when 
grown in a comparatively thick stand. All kinds of stock do well on 
yellow-trefoil pasture, since it furnishes very nutritious grazing. 
(Adapted from note by J. M. Westgate and H. 8S. Coe.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 31395. 
53982. Myrica RUBRA Sieb. and Zuce. Myricacee. Yang mae. 


“The beautiful dark-purple fruits are the size of crab apples and can 
be eaten out of hand or made into compotes, pies, sirup, and wine. 
There is great variation in the habit and productivity of the trees and 
also in the color, size, and taste of the fruits. The trees are evergreen 
and thrive best in well-drained rocky terraces. The localities that will 
best suit them in the United States will probably be the southern sec- 
tions of the Gulf Coast States and the milder parts of California. 
Chinese name yang mae.” (F. N. Meyer.) 


* For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48000. 
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53983. SparHopEa CAMPANULATA Beauv. Bignoniacez. 


From Mayaguez, Porto Rico. Seeds presented by D. W. May, in charge, 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Received August 18, 1921. 


The tropical African fountain or tulip tree, which is of medium size but 
occasionally reaches a height of 70 or 80 feet, bears dark-green pinnate leaves 
and at the ends of the branches large bright orange-red flowers with golden 
yellow margins. The ground beneath the trees is often thickly covered with 
the exceedingly striking and handsome flowers. The unopened flowers contain 
a quantity of water, which gives it the name fountain tree in India where 
it is cultivated as an ornamental shade tree. The whitish fluffy seeds fill a 
boat-shaped capsule which is 10 to 12 inches long. (Adapied from Rock, 
Ornamental Trees of Hawaii, p. 193.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42373. 
A cluster of flowers from this tree is shown in Plate II. 


; 
5 


53984. Lycopersicon ESCULENTUM Mill. Solanacez. Tomato. 


From Uitenhage, Cape Province, Union of South Africa. Seeds presented 
by Hugh Magennis, Doorn Koms Farm, through Fred. J. Pritchard, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Received August 16, 1921. 


Introduced for experimental purposes. 


“The wild tomato founde growing in the region of Uitenhage, received from 
Hugh Magennis.” (Pritchard.) 


“ Resistant to diseases at Uitenhage; red in color, small, round, about 1 inch 
in diameter; bears in clusters of 5 to 7; very fruitful, but more seed than 
flesh ; fond of moist situations, rapid growing.” (Magennis.) 

58985. Trirotium cLomerATuM L. Fabacee. Cluster clover. 


From Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. Seeds presented by Law, Somner 
& Co. Received August 16, 1921. 


“This clover is useful only because it grows fairly well in sour soils, low in 
phosphate content, when these soils first come into cultivation and before the 
other clovers have established themselves.” (W. J. Spafford, Superintendent of 
Experimental Work.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53007. 


53986. Puirum pratense L. Poacee. Timothy. 


From Helsingfors, Finland. Seeds presented by A. F. Tigerstedt. Received 
August 17, 1921. 


“The timothy seed used in my estate since time immemorial, the same kind 
that is used everywhere else here in southern Finland.” (Tigerstedt.) 


53987. Sosa max (L.) Piper. Fabacee. Soy bean. 
4 (Glycine hispida Maxim.) 


From Aizu-Wakamatu, Japan. Seeds presented by Rey. Christopher Noss. 
Received August 17, 1921. 


“ One of the largest seeded soy beans that has yet come into the department. 
Very similar to the yachi variety from Japan.” (W. J. Morse.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49834. 


53988. Curroria TERNATEA L. Fabacez. 


J From Brooksville, Fla. Seeds sent in from the Plant Introduction Garden, 
Brooksville, Fla. Received August 19, 1921. 


“A double-flowered form of this interesting semitropical vine. The pea- 
shaped flowers are produced in the axils of the leaves and are of a beautiful 
deep-blue color. It is one of the most attractive of the smaller flowering vines.” 
_ (Peter Bisset.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51924. 
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53989. Caratpa puncEI Meyer. Bignoniacee. 


From Nanking, Kiangsu, China. Seeds presented by J. L. Buck, acting 
dean, College of Agriculture and Forestry, University of Nanking. Re- 
ceived August 17, 1921. 


“ Seeds collected in the first Kiangsu Provincial Forest Station, Ming Tomb, 
Nanking. A tree with white pink-dotted flowers which are edible when cooked. 
The bark and leaves are used in medicine. The soft, light wood is easily split 
when newly cut, but durable when thoroughly dried; it is used mostly for 
building purposes and for making furniture, carts, coffins. window sashes, and 
for carving. It would probably be valuable for fence posts.” (Buck.) 


53990 to 53995. 


From Ecuador. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer of 
the Department of Agriculture. Received August 15, 1921. Quoted 
notes by Mr. Popenoe. 


58990. ANANAS SaTIvus Schult. f. Bromeliacesx. Pineapple. 
“(No. 641. Milagro, near Guayaquil, Ecuador. July 20, 1921.) Mila- 


gro pineapple. Plants from the Hacienda Valdez, near Milagro, about - 


35 kilometers from Guayaquil. 

“The pineapples of Guayaquil have long been famous in tropical 
America for their superior guality. They are cultivated commercially 
in the vicinity of Milagro, whence they are brought to the port in large 
quantities. A few are sent down the coast to Peru. AS far as I ean 
see, the variety is either Smooth Cayenne or very close to it; on the 
chance that it is not identical I am sending these suckers, which should 
be tested in Hawaii and Porto Rico. 

“The plant is vigorous, with Smooth leaves reaching up to 3 feet in 
length. The fruits, which sometimes weigh aS much as 8 or 10 pounds 
but more commonly do not exceed 4 pounds, are oblong to oblong-oval 
in form, slightly narrower toward the apex than at the base. When 
ripe they are green on the surface; the flesh is white, very abundantly 
juicy, of tender, melting texture, and of delicately aromatic, sweet, very 
agreeable flavor. This is an excellent pineapple for use as a dessert 
fruit. I am inclined to think that it may prove to have slightly better 
shipping qualities than the strain of Smooth Cayenne which has been 
grown in Florida.” 


53991. FUCHSIA sp. Onagracee. 


“(No. 687a. From La Rinconada, Ecuador. June 10, 1921.) Seeds 
of Zarcillejo. A half-climbing wild shrub from the mountains of Carchi 
Province, where it grows at altitudes of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. It bears 
handsome scarlet flowers about 2 inches long and should be sufficiently 
hardy for cultivation in California.” 


53992. SALVIA SAGITTATA Ruiz and Pav. Menthacez. Sage. 


(No. 636a. Road between Cayambe and Ibarra, Ecuador. May 20, 
1921.) Seeds of a handsome blue-flowered salvia from the road in the 
mountains between Cayambe and Ibarra in northern Ecuador, where it 
grows abundantly at altitudes of 8,000 to 9,000 feet. The plant is 
slender and reaches 3 feet in height; the deep-blue flowers, about 13 
inches long, are produced in considerable numbers and make the species 
worthy of a trial in the United States.” 


53993. SoLANUM BREVIFOLIUM Humb. and Bonpl. Solanacee. 


“(No. 639a. From La Rinconada, Ecuador. June 5, 1921.) Seeds 
of a slender, attractive climbing plant from the high paramo near the 


Hacienda La Rinconada, in the Province of Carchi, where it grows at . 


altitudes of 10,000 to 12,000 feet. Its leaves are small and abundantly 
produced; the flowers are white, star shaped, half an inch broad, and 
are followed by roundish, deep orange-colored fruits up to an inch long. 
The slender stems send out adventitious roots, which enable them to 
cling with security to tree trunks and large rocks. The species may 
be useful in California and Florida to cover walls and fences. It is a 


‘Ry 
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53990 to 53995—Continued. 


perennial, and while not a large grower, will probably reach a height 


; of 10 feet at least. Since it grows upon the high paramo, it should 
withstand at least Several degrees of frost.” 
53994. Rises PUNCTATUM Ruiz and Pay. Cveadiiaatlbies Currant. 


(No. 638a. Hacienda La Rinconada, Ecuador. June 5, 1921.) Seeds 
of the wild Andean currant from the Province of Carchi. Altitude about 
11.500 feet. 

“A shrub reaching a height of 6 feet, with broadly ovate, subcrenate 
leaves truncate at the base, serrate and sometimes slightly lobed, and 
about an inch long. The round orange-yellow fruits, rarely more than 
a quarter of an inch in diameter, are borne on axillary racemes about 2 
inches long. They are subacid and not very agreeable in flavor and 

_ little used by the inhabitants of the region in which they grow. 

“In general appearance, both of plant and fruit, this species is strik- 
ingly suggestive of our cultivated currants. It will be of interest in the 
United States because of its relationship with the latter, and it may 
perhaps be used in producing a good variety of currant suitable for regions 
where our present cultivated sorts will not succeed.” 


A fruiting branch of this Andean currant is shown in Plate III. 
53995. RUBUS ADENOTRICHOS Schlecht. Rosacezx. Blackberry. 


“(No. 640a. Hacienda La Rinconada, Ecuador. June 10, 1921.) 
Mora blanca (white blackberry). from the Province of Carchi, at an 
altitude of about 10,500 feet. This species of Rubus is low growing and 
half shrubby in habit, sending up canes to a height of 6 or 8 feet. The 
stems are light green and covered with short stiff hairs; the leaves are 
composed of 5 ovate-acuminate to oblong-acuminate, finely serrate, 
glabrate leaflets 3 to 4 inches long. The white flowers, about an inch 
broad, are borne in many-flowered panicles up to a foot long. The 
fruits are abundantly produced; they are oblong to oval, up to three- 
quarters of an inch long,and cream white when ripe. The drupelets are 
small and numerous and closely set together; the seeds are small and 
give little trouble when the fruit is eaten. The flavor of this excellent 
berry is sweet and pleasant; the species, in fact, is one of the most 
interesting and promising of all those which have been collected in South 
America up to the present time. It should be given a careful trial in 
the southern and western portions of the United States.” 


53996. Dioscorea Triripa L. f. Dioscoreacez. Yampi. 


From Porto Rico. Tuber presented by J. A. McCutcheon, Federal Horti- 
cultural Board, New York City, who obtained it from the Bean Trading 
Co. Received September 3, 1921. 


“This is apparently a purple-skinned strain of the Jamaica yampi. The 
Single tuber received was about 7 inches long by 3 inches in greatest diameter, 
and nearly 13 pounds in weight. The flesh is rather moist when cooked, of 
good flavor, fine grained, and perfectly white.” (R. A. Young.) 


53997 to 54016. SaccHaruM OFFICINARUM L. Poacez. 
Sugar cane. 


From Passoeroean, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. Ph. van Harreveld, direc- 
tor, Sugar Experiment Station. Received August 6, 1921. Quoted notes 
by Doctor van Harreveld. 


“POJ is ‘ Proefstation, Oost Java’ (Experiment Station, East Java), where 
all the seedlings mentioned originated.” 


53997 to 54003. “These crossings, types, and their seedlings are toler- 
ant to the mosaic disease.” 


53997. “No. 1376 POJ (crossing of Chunnee seedlings) =273 POJX 
369 POJ=(Black CheribonXChunnee) X (Black BorneoXChun- 
nee) made at the station in 1906.” 
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53997 to 54016—Continued. eR 


53998. “No. 1507 POJ (crossing of Chunnee seedlings) =2138 POJX 
3869 POJ=(Black CheribonXChunnee) X (Black BorneoXChun- 
nee) made at the station in 1907.” 


53999. “ No. 2631 POJ (direct Chunnee seedling )—Koesoemo X Chun- 
nee, made at the station in 1914.” 


54000. “‘ No. 1410 POJ (direct Chunnee seedling)=—Black CheribonX 
Chunnce, meade at the station in 1907.” 


54001. “No. 920 POJ (direct Chunnee seedling)—Black CheribonX 
Chunnee, made at the station in 1905.” 


54002. “‘ Chunnee, British India, imported in 1895.” 
54003. “ Zwinga, Florida, imported in 1918.” 


54004. “No. 2690 POJ (cross between Kassoer, and Chunnee seed- 
lings) =2366 X 2011= (100 X Kassoer) X (213 POJX369 POJ), obtained 
in 1916.” 


54005. “No. 2655 POJ (diluted Kassoer seedlings) —=2221 POJXEK 28= 
(CheribonX Kassoer) XEK 28. These seedlings are to a slight degree ~ 
attacked by the yellow-stripe disease, but are of vigorous growth and 
are planted with good results in the factory fields.” 


54006. ‘“ Yontanzan, Formosa, imported in 1915. The adult canes and 
also the seedlings are tolerant to the mosaic disease.” 


54007 to 54009. “(Direct crossing with Kassoer type) Black Cheri- 
bon X Kassoer, obtained in 1911. Resistant to the yellow-stripe dis- 
ease, but too slender for cane culture.” 


54007. “No. 2182 POJ.” 54009. “No. 2210 POJ.” 
54008. “No. 2206 POJ.” 


54010. “No. 1499 POJ (crossing of Chunnee seedlings) =385 POJX181 
POJ= (100 POJ X Chunnee) X (Black CheribonX Chunnee) made at the 
station in 1907. The adult canes and also the seedlings are tolerant 
to the mosaic disease.” 


54011. “ No. 1984 POJ (crossing of Chunnee seedlings)=213 POJ X369 
POJ= (Black Cheribon X Chunnee) X (Biack BorneoX Chunnee). Made 
at the station in 1909. The adult canes and also the seedlings are 
tolerant to the mosaic disease.” 


54012 and 54013. (Direct crossing with the Kassoer type) 100 POJ 
X Kassoer, obtained in 1911. Resistant to the yellow-stripe disease, 
but too slender for cane culture.’ 


54012. “No. 2336 POJ.” . 54013. “No. 2366 POJ.” 


54014. “No. 2688 POJ (crossing between Kassoer and Chunnee seed- 
lings ) =2366 X 2011=(100X Kassoer) X (213 POJX369 POJ), obtained 
in 1916. This type shows immunity to the yellow-stripe disease, but is 
too slender for cane culture.” 


54015. “No. 2367 POJ (direct crossing with Kassoer type)=100 POJX 
Kassoer, obtained in 1911. Resistant to the yellow-stripe disease, but 
too slender for cane culture.” 


54016. “No. 2233 POJ (direct crossing with the Kassoer type)=—Black 
Cheribon X Kassoer, obtained in 1911. Resistant to the yellow-stripe 
disease, but too slender for cane culture.” 


2“ Kassoer is a cane found by Doctor Kruger in a wild state on Mount Tjerimai 
in Java. This type is a spontaneous crossing of the wild Saccharum spontancum ; 
8. officinarum seedlings; obtained at our station by crossing the two botanical. species, 
are of the same particular habit. All the types obtained are immune against the 
yellow-stripe disease. All seedlings got from S. oficinarum are toleraut to the yellow- 
stripe disease.” 


Inventory 68, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE III. 


A FRUITING BRANCH OF THE ANDEAN CURRANT. RIBES PUNCTATUM 
RUIZ AND PAv., S. P. I. No. 53994.) 


This wild currant from the high Andes of Ecuador is not of great economic value, but when 
crossed with the cultivated currants of northern countries it may yield new forms whose 
climatic requirements will be different from those of present-day horticultural varieties. 
The Andean currant bears golden-yellow fruits in great abundance and grows in cool 
regions subject to heavy rainfall. (Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, Hacienda La Rin- 
conada, Ecuador, June 8, 1921; P18600FS.) 


Inventory 68, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE IV. 


THE HUANTUC, A FAVORITE ORNAMENTAL PLANT OF THE QUICHUA INDIANS. 
(DATURA ROSEI SAFFORD, S. P. I. No. 54049.) 


Since prehistoric days the aboriginal inhabitants of the Andean region have cultivated the 
Huantuc about their diminutive homes. The flower, which was a great favorite with the 
Incas, varies in color from rich yellow to deep red, and it sometimes reaches 8 inches in length. 
The plant grows to 15 or 18 feet in height and blooms profusely during most of the year. 
It can be cultivated in subtropical regions such as California and Florida. (Photographed 
by Wilson Popenoe, Hacienda La Rinconada, Ecuador, June 9, 1921; P18603FS.) 
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54017. Arratea coHUNE Mart. Pheenicacee. Cohune palm, 


From Stann Creek, British Honduras. Seeds presented by J. M. Sutton, 
. __ Washington, D. C., who obtained them from Maxwell Riddle, American 
Palm Products Co., Ravenna, Ohio. Received August 11, 1921. 


The fruit of this palm contains a kernel which yields about 40 per cent of an 
oil that is said to be superior to coconut oil. The cohune grows in the region 
- between southern Mexico and Colombia and atta’ns its best development in 
British Honduras, Guatemala, and the Honduras Republic. In the latter 
country the soil of the forests is rich, marly, and of excellent quality. The 
trees grow about 5 yards apart and the fruits form enormous bunches which 
sometimes weigh aS much as 165 pounds. The average yield of one tree is 
1,000 nuts per annum, though some spec:mens will produce twice as many. 
By means of ether rather more than 40 per cent of oil can be extracted 
from the kernel; the cake contains 2.5 per cent of nitrogen and can be used 
as cattle food. Cohune oil saponifies easily and furnishes an odorless soap 
which may prove to be useful in the manufacture of fine soap. When freed 
from fiber the fruit is 2 to 24 inches long and about 14 inches across. The 
shell is very hard and is about one-fourth of an inch thick, while the kernel is 
the size of a large nutmeg. Houses are thatched with the leaves of this palm; 
the leafstalks are woven with osiers and cord into fences and mats; the 
pith of the central stem can be used instead of cork for mounting insects; cord 
and hammocks are made from the fibers of the young leaves. The sap makes 
a refreshing drink. (Adapted from La Hacienda, vol. 11, pp. 376-379.) 


54018 to 54027. SaccuHarum orrFicinaruM L. Poacee. 
Sugar cane. 
From Passoeroean, Java. Cuttings presented by Dr. Ph. van Harreveld, 


director, Sugar Experiment Station. Received August 24, 1921. Quoted 
notes by Doctor van Harreveld. 


“Free from yellow-stripe disease and sereh disease.” 


54018. “No. 36 POJ.” 54023. “No. 862 POJ.” 
54019. “Wo. 100 POJ.” 54024, “No. 979 POJ.” 
54020, “No. 139 POJ.” 54025. “No. 1228 POJ.” 
54021. “No. 213 POJ.” 54026. “No. 2379 POJ.” 
54022. “No. 228 POJ.” 54027. “ Kassoer.” 
54028. Prunus eLanpuLosa Thunb. Amygdalacez. Plum. 


From Rochester, N. Y. Seeds presented by John Dunbar, assistant super- 
intendent, Department of Parks. Received August 26, 1921. 

“A spreading shrub with many slender twigs, growing to a height of 3 to 5 
feet; it flowers early in spring with a multitude of small rosy white flowers, 
which are followed by an abundance of small fruits of purple-black color and 
of fresh sour taste. These tiny cherries make excellent preserves. Chinese 
name, gai yuen tao (dwarf diminutive peach).” (F. N. Meyer.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46003. 


54029 to 54031. Triticum arstivum L. Poacez. Common 
(LT. vulgare Vill.) [ wheat. 


From Buenos Aires, Argentina. Seeds presented by Sr. Carlos D. Girola, 
Director Honorario del Museo Agricola de la Sociedad Rural. Received 
August 30, 1921. Quoted notes by Sr. Girola. 


54029. “Universal (Triticum sativum L. var. aristatum subvar. uni- 
versal Gir.), from Baigorrita in the Province of Buenos Aires.” 


54030. “ Barleta, from Médanos in the Province of Buenos Aires.” 


54031. “ Favorito (Triticum sativum L. var. muticum subvar. favorito 
Gir.), from Baigorrita in the Province of Buenos Aires.” 


xf. 
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54032. TriroLiIuM PANORMITANUM Presl. Fabacee. . 
Sicilian clover. — 


From Algiers, Algeria. Seeds presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received July | 
14, 1921. a 


“A fine winter forage plant of our humid prairies; it will be interesting to 
carry on crosses with Trifoliuwm alexandrinum or berseem. This Trifolium is 
a relative of berseem and resembles it very much. I believe it to be a plant 
capable of domestication by selection and cultivation.” (Trabut.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47597. 


540338. Ormosra Hoste Hemsl. and Wils. Fabaces. 


From Chungking, Szechwan, China. Seeds presented by P. R. Josselyn, 
American consul. Received August 12, 1921. 


“The seeds were secured through the kindness of friends in Chengtu.” 
(Josselyn. ) 


“For high-grade cabinetwork, picture frames, and the very best furniture — 
the timber most highly esteemed in Szechwan is the ‘hung-tou mu,’ derived — 
from Ormosia hosiei, a tree allied to the Sophora. In the spring O. hosiei pro- 
duces large panicles of white and pink pea-shaped flowers, and at all seasons 
of the year it is a striking tree. The wood is heavier than water, of a rich-red 
color, and beautifully marked. It is the most high priced of all local timbers 
and is now very scarce. In north-central Szechwan it is still fairly common, 
but on the Chengtu plain it is found only in temple grounds or over shrines. 
The native name signifies ‘red-bean tree’ the seeds being red and contained 
in beanlike pods.” (Wilson, A Naturalist in Western China, vol. 2, p. 21.) 


54034. PassrrLorA MACROCARPA Masters. Passifloraces. 


From Santiago de las Vegas, Cuba. Seeds presented by Dr. Mario Cal- 
vino, director, Estacién Experimental Agronémica. Received September 
1, 1921. 


A Brazilian plant with a habit of growth almost like that of Passiflora 
quadrangularis, from which it differs in its rounded leaves, 5 to 6 inches 
long, heart-shaped at the base and short acuminate at the tip, stipules up to 
2 inches long, and leafy bracts 13 inches wide and an inch long. The short, 
fleshy flower tube bears violet petals. 

The broad, even, dark-violet coronal filaments are red spotted, the large 
3-lobed stigma is yellowish, and the styles white. The fruit is 8 to 9 inches 
long and 5 to 6 inches in diameter, the largest fruit of all Passifloras. 
(Adapted from Martius, Flora Brasiliensis, vol. 18, pt. 1, p. 597.) 


54035. PassiIFLoRA LIGULARIS Juss. Passifloracez. 


From Guayaquil, Ecuador. Seed collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricul- 
tural Explorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received July 2, 
1921. 


“A species of Passiflora cultivated in the highlands of Guatemala, up to alti- 
tudes of 5,000 feet or more. The fruit is the size of a hen’s egg, orange-yellow 
when fully ripe, with a thick brittle shell inclosing a large number of small 
thin seeds surrounded by white gelatinous pulp. The flavor is delicate, aro- 
matic, almost perfumed; certainly more delicate and agreeable than most of the 
other Passifloras which produce edible fruits.” (Wilson Popenoe.) 


54036 and 54037. Cassia spp. Cesalpiniacee. 


From Bogota, Colombia. Seeds presented by Hermano Apollinaire-Marie, 
Institute de la Salle. Received September 1, 1921. 


54036. CASSIA TOMENTOSA L, f. 


“A beautiful ornamental tree of our savannas. It will grow in any 
region where Eucalyptus globulus thrives.” (Apollinaire-Marie.) 
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54086 and 54037—Continued. 


A shrub or small tree, 10 to 12 feet high, with oval-oblong leaves 
white tomentose beneath, and deep-yellow flowers. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48595. 
54037. CASSIA sp. 


“A plant of very graceful habit, which will thrive well in regions 
suited to the cultivation of Eucalyptus.” (Apollinaire-Marie.) 


54038. Iromora Ficirotia Lindl. Convolvulacez. 
Morning-glory. 


From Buenos Aires, Argentina. Seeds presented by Sr. Benito Carrasco, 
director, Jardin Botanico. Received September 7, 1921. 


‘A climber bearing abundant clusters of large, handsome mauve-pink funnel- 
shaped flowers which hang in festoons from the trees and shrubs of Natal 
and Brazil. It is cultivated in Europe.” (Wood, Natal Plants, vol. 6, pl. 525.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53609. 


54039 and 54040. Exaris curIneensis Jacq. Pheenicacee. 
| Oil palm. 


From Belgian Congo. Seeds presented by R. Kinds, director, First Sec- 
tion, Eighth Division, Ministére des Colonies. Received September 7, 
1921. 


54039. “Var. Bundi which is a round fruit with a very large kernel, 
very hard shell, and not very thick sarcocarp.” (Kinds.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51021. 


54040. “ Var. N’Sombo with elongated fruit, medium kernel, and a sar- 
cocarp very thick and very rich in oil. It is the best variety of the 

lower Conga and one of those most sought after for plantations.” 
( Kinds.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 51016. 


54041. Maneirera rnpica L. Anacardiacee. Mango. 


From Pachmarhi, Central Provinces, India. Seeds presented by the superin- 
tendent, Government Gardens, through William Bembower, Allahabad Ag- 
ricultural Institute, Allahabad. Received September 16, 1921. 


“ Seeds of Pachmarhi, frost-resistant variety.” (Bembower.) 


“The Bombay mango grafts were seriously affected by frost each year when 
grown at Pagara. The ‘khuds’ and ravines of the Pachmarhi Hills are full of 
wild mangos, and it has now been found that if the Bombay varieties are 
grafted on the wild Pachmarhi seedlings, the resulting trees, without deteriorat- 
ing in quality, are quite frost resistant, a fact which is worth noting by many 
growers in the Central Provinces who are troubled by the annual destruction 
eaused by frost.” (Agricultural and Cooperative Gazette, Nagpur, vol. 9, 
p. 15.) 


54042. Hierrastrum rufirum (Edwards) Herb. Amaryllidacee. 


From Berlin, Germany. Bulbs presented by Wilhelm Sturz. Received July 
5, 1921. 


“A good window plant, flowering easily every year in living rooms, often with 
two scapes of four or more light vermilion-colored flowers each. There are | 
about 50 bulbs of hazelnut size (the mother plant had about 100). These bulbs 
are extremely self-willed and ought not to be coaxed by great warmth; they 
start when they choose. Sometimes a bulb of pea size will work up through 3 
inches of heavy soil, and again 120 to 130 fair-sized bulbs, like those I send, 

will remain dormant for one or two years under the mother plant. Thus it 
; happened that they have been inadvertently scattered all over a place, coming 
up everywhere to the surprise of the gardener.” (Sturz.) 
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54043. Carissa cAaRANDAS L. Apocynacee. Karanda. 


From Poona, Bombay, India. Seeds presented by William Burns, economic 
botanist to the Government of Bombay. Received July 9, 1921. — 


A large spiny evergreen shrub with light-gray scaly bark, elliptic leathery 
shining leaves 13 to 3 inches long, and clusters of white funnel-shaped flowers 
half an inch long. The ellipsoid purplish black edible fruits, which are eaten — 
out of hand and are also made into an excellent jelly for tarts, are largely 
sold in the native markets in the Konkan, Deccan, and in Kanara, India. 
(Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 2, p. 124.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51005. 


54044, Tuemepa Trianpra Forsk. Poacee. Kangaroo grass. 
(T. forskallii Hack.) 


From Hobart, Tasmania. Seeds presented by F. R. Evans, Director of 
Agriculture, Agricultural and Stock Department. Received July 27, 
1921. 


One of the most useful fodder grasses of the veldt as well as one of the 
commonest. It is a good hay grass and relished by stock, but should be eut 
before the seed heads turn brown. In the condition in which it is usually cut 
for hay in March it has but little feeding value. (Adapted from Kew Bulletin 
of Miscellaneous Information, 1911, p. 159.) 


54045. DenprocaALAMUS LONGISPATHUs Kurz. Poacew. Bamboo. 


From Dehra Dun, India. Seeds presented by R. S. Hole, forest botanist, 
Forest Research Institute and College. Received July 29, 1921. 


A tufted bamboo which flowers frequently, with culms 60 feet high, glaucous 
or nearly white when young, the internodes 18 to 30 inches long, 3 to 5 inches 
in diameter, and with walls one-third of an inch thick. The stem sheaths are 
densely clothed with dark stinging hairs. The oblong to linear-lanceolate 
leaves are rough and almost white beneath, and the panicles are large and leafy. 
Native to Silhet, Chittagong, Arracan, and Burma. (Adapted from Brandis, 
Indian Trees, p. 677, and Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 7, p. 407.) ~ 


54046. Casmrtroa sp. Rutacem. White sapote. 


From Los Angeles, Calif. Cuttings presented by Milo Baker. Received 
July 16, 1921. 


“Budwood from a tree grown from a cutting received from Central America 
soMe years ago and budded into a white-sapote tree. The fruit is practically 
Seedless and about the size of a small apple; the entire fruit is edible and 
very rich. The tree seems to be a vigorous grower and a prolific fruiter.” 
( Baker.) 


54047. Diosprros Lycopersicon Carr. Diospyracee. 


From Paris, France. Seeds presented by Dr. D. Bois, Paris Museum of 
Natural History. Received July 13, 1921. 


“ The species name, lycopersicon, refers to the appearance of the fruits, which 
exactly resemble those of the common tomato (Solanum lycopersicon). It is 
a remarkable species, not only very ornamental but also valuable for the 
excellent quality of the fruits, which are the largest and most beautiful known 
to us. It is originally from Japan, whence, it appears, scions were brought by a 
physician who sent them to his friend, M. Geny, then director of the Jardin de 
Nice, who grafted them in his garden at Saint Roch.” (Revue Horticole, vol. 50, 
p. 470.) 


We believe that this is merely a form of Diospyros kaki, but it needs to be 
grown before a definite decision can be made. 
54048. Dioscorea BaTATAS Decaisne. Dioscoreacez. Yam. 


From Hereford, England. Tubers presented by Dr. H. E. Durham, “ Dun- 
elm.” Received July 23, 1921. ‘3 
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ppellier. The tubers are club shaped, tapering to a finger size at the 
part, and when grown in the open are generally about 9 to 10 inches 
ng 14 ounces when fully grown. Occasionally twin tubers 
slop on a single plant, but they are then of medium size. This yam may 
be multiplied either by means of cuttings of the tuber or by means of bulbils. 
whe size of the eventual tuber seems to depend a good deal on the size of the 
ece from which the plant was grown. By far the most important mode of 
multiplication is by bulbils. (Adapted from The Hardy Yams, by Dr. H. E. 
urham, in The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 69, p. 18.) 


4 
: 
iS 
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“The stem of the vine is roundish: the leaf blade is heart-shaped. smooth, 
per surface shining. with reddish purple at base of blade.” (R. A. Young.) 


40 49. Datvra rosti Safford. Solanacee. 


3 


- From Ibarra. Ecuador. Seeds collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
ee Explorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received July 21, 1921. 


»“(€No. G25a. Hacienda La Rinconada, Ecuador. June 13, 1921.) Huantuc. 
. yellow-flowered form of the common arborescent Datura which is cultivated 
bout the huts of the Indians all through the Ecuadorian highlands. The plant 
sometimes grows to 15 or 18 feet; its tubular flowers are about 6 inches long, 
2 inches broad at the mouth. and of a rich deep-yellow color. The plant is 
v thy of trial as an ornamental in protected situations throughout southern 
California and in southern Florida.” (Popenoce.) 


_ A cluster of the tubular flowers and a fruit of this arborescent Datura are 
shown in Plate 


54050 to 54053. 


_ From San Jose. Costa Rica. Seeds presented by Carlos Wercklé. Re 
~~~ €eived July 16. 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Wercklé except as otherwise 
Stated. 


54050. Covepra Froccosa Fritsch. Rosacex. 
“ Olosapo, sapotilla de olor.” 


“A stout-branched, hoary Guatemalan plant with elliptic to obtuse leaves 
1 to 4 inches long. cobwebby above when young. and white tomentose 
The small flowers in short reddish tomentose panicles are 
followed by villose fruits. (Adapted from Fritsch. Beitrage zur Kennt- 
nisz der Chrysobalanaceen, IIT. In Annalen des K. K. Naturhistorischen 
Hojmuseums, rol. 5, p. 12.) 


54051. Casruimoa Eptris La Liave. Rutacez. White sapote. 


“The largest variety that I know; the fruit is very good and weighs 
from 1 to 13 pounds.” 


“A medium-sized erect or spreading tree. having palmately compound 
leaves, small inconspicuous flowers. and yellowish green fruits the size 
of an orange. The fruits have a thin membranous skin. yellowish flesh 
of soft melting texture and sweet or slightly bitter flavor. and one to 
’ five large oval or elliptic seeds. 

“In its native region the white sapote is a fruit of the highlands. 
Throughout Mexico and Guatemala it is found at altitudes of 2,000 to 
3.000 feet, and occasionally as high as 9.000 feet. It is not grown in 
regions subject to heavy rainfall.” (Wilson Popenoe.) 


*~ For previous introduction. see S. P. L No. 47565. 
- 54052. Rueepra eputis (Seem.) Planch. and Triana. Clusiacesz. 


_.__“A handsome pyramidal tree 20 to 25 feet high with deep-green 
_ glossy oblong-lanceolate leaves 4 to 6 inches long. The elliptic bright 
_ Orange-yellow fruits 2 inches long and 13 inches in diameter have thick 
_ terebinthinous skin which separates easily from the snowy white, juicy, 
melting pulp. The flavor is acid unless the fruit is almost overripe, 
and strongly resembles that of Lansium domesticum. The one to three 
Seeds are about an inch long and adhere closely to the pulp: when cut 
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54050 to 54053—Continued. on 


a yellow gamboge oozes out of them. Natives are very fond of this feat’ 
but the Americans in Brazil do not care for it. It is said to make a 
superlor doce, or preserve.” (P. H. Dorsett.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 37384. 
54053. PHASEOLUS LUNATUS L, Fabacex. Lima bean. 
“A native wild bean of the lwnatus type.” 


54054 to 54057. Drioscorra spp. Dioscoreacee. 


From Port of Spain, Trinidad. Tubers presented by C. Connell, Montrose, 
Arima, Trinidad, through F. W. Urich, entomologist, Department of 
Agriculture, St. Clair Experiment Station. Received July 19, 1921. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Urich except as otherwise noted. 


54054. DIoscoREA LATIFOLIA Benth. Acom. 


“St. Vincent. The yam bears external tubers on the vine. Cook like 
the ordinary potato, and in planting treat in the same way as the 
potato.” z 


“ A yam which bears medium-sized, angular edible aerial tubers having 
yellowish fiesh of fair quality. The vine is round stemmed and the leaf 
is cordate with a broad sinus and abruptly long-acuminate. I. H. 
Burkill, of the Singapore Botanic Garden, states that this species is 
native to Africa, where it is called aconr. The variety is apparently 
identical with the caissara, or ‘ turkey-liver’ yam, of Brazil, the ‘ Carib 
potato’ of Nicaragua, and the ‘climbing air-potato’ of Argentina.” 
(R. A. Young.) 


54055. DIoscoREA ESCULENTA (Lour.) Burkill. Lesser yam. 
“ Chinese.” 


“A yam with small, somewhat cylindrical tubers with a smooth tough 
skin and white flesh of excellent quality. The vine is round stemmed 
and bears a few short spines. The leaf is contlate with a narrow sinus.” 
(R. A. Young.) 


54056. DIOSCOREA TRIFIDA L. Yampi. 
“ Couche Couche. Grows well in sandy soil.” 


“Var. Trinidad yampi, or cush-cush. A small-tubered yam with pink 
skin and fiesh which is usually white and somewhat sweet. The quality 
is very good. The stem of the vine is two winged, and the leaf is three 
lobed.” (R. A. Young.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No, 45992. 

54057. DioscoreEA ALATA L. Greater yam, 
* Coconut.” 
“A white-fleshed yam of fair size and good quality.” (R. A. Young.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49825. 


54058. Lonicera syrincanrHa Maxim. Caprifoliacee. 
Honeysuckle, | 


From Elstree, Herts, England. Seeds presented by Hon. Vicary Gibbs. 
Received July 26, 1921. 


“Possibly the most beautiful of the bush honeysuckles; a low spreading 
bush from 2 to 4 feet high, with bluish green leaves and large pink Daphnelike © 
blossoms one-fourth of an inch across of firm waxy texture and a fragrance — 
strongly reminiscent of Daphne cneorum, also of hyacinths, but more powerful — 
and delicious.” (The Garden, vol. 85, p. 2235.) 


=z 
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y 959. SonancuM TuBrrostu L. Solanacer. Potato. 


From Lumbatan, Lan2o,. Mindanao, Philippine Islands. Tubers ere 
5. by G. O. Risinger. supervising teacher, Camp Keithley, through P. J 
_ . Wester, director, Lamao Experiment Station, Lamao, Bataan. Received 
July 7, 1921. 

“Our smallest Irish potatoes, grown at the Lumbatan Agricultural School, 
Lanao, at an altitude of 2,500 feet.” (Risinger.) 


. Soranum sp. Solanacee. Potato. 


_ From Ibarra. Ecuador. Tubers collected by Wilson Popenoe, Asricultural 
Explorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received July 21. 1921. 
“(No. 620. Hacienda La Rinconada, in the Province of Carchi. June 9, 
1921.) A true wild potato. growing at an altitude of 11.500 feet. It grows 
mdantly in certain places. preferring the protection of shrubby vezetation 
mg ravines on the péramo. The tubers are rarely more than an inch 
long by half an inch in thickness, and they are whitish brown with white flesh. 
They are not used by the inhabitants of this region. The plants appear to be 
attacked by late-blight, as are cultivated potatoes in the same region.” 
_(Popenoe.) 


061 to 54163. 


‘ From Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain. Mass. Seeds collected by H. C. 
)> © “Skeels, of the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, for use in 
breeding experiments by experts of the Department of Agriculture. Num- 
bered September, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Skeels. 


54061 to 54074. Bresrzis spp. Berberidacex. Barberry. 
54061. Bezpzzis acczzcatTa C. Schneid. 


“(Arboretum No. 6861: Wilson No. 1050.) A Chinese shrub 3 to 
5 feet high, which has yellowish brown spines, small oblong leaves, 
yellow flowers in dense racemes, and salmon-red fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43817. 
54062. BEesegis awUEENSIS Rupr. 
“This northern Chinese and Manchurian shrub, often § feet high, 
has gray branches, slightly reticulated oblong leaves 1 to 3 inches 
long, and racemes of § to 12 ovoid scarlet berries.” 


For previous introduction. see S. P. L No. 49062. 


54063. BrrnzsIs AMUBENSIS JAPONICA (Regel) Rehder. 

“A stout compact shrub native to Japan. with leaves obovate and 
more leathery than in B. emuwrensis. The searlet berries have a 
slight blcom.” 

For previous introduction, see S. _P. L No. 49053. 

a “(Arboretum No. 7175; Wilson No. 554a.) A shrub from western 


China + to 7 feet high. with ovate serrate leaves. long slender 
J panicles of yellow flowers, and Scarlet fruits often half an inch in 
diameter.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 43818. 
54065. BErsBERIS DICTYOPHYLIA Franch. 
._» » “A mative of Yunnan. China, this barberry is a medium-sized 
» » > » shrub, often breader than high. with small ovate leaves in clusters, 
>.» paleyellow flowers, and ovoid red fruits.” 
For previous introduction. see S. P. I No. 49056. 
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54061 to 54163—Continued. 


54066. BERBERIS DIELSIANA Fedde. 


“(Purdom No. 605a.) <A spreading, loosely branched Chinese 
shrub often 10 feet high, with elliptic leaves that are whitish be- 
neath. The beauty of the red fruits is accentuated by the bronzy 
color of the leaves in the fall.” 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49057. 
54067. BrRBERIS GILGIANA Fedde. 


“(Arboretum No. 7283; Purdom No. 589.) <A native of central 
China, this ashy barked shrub has somewhat coriaceous lanceolate 
leaves and dense racemes of yellow flowers.” 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 49058. 
54068. BERBERIS HENRYANA C. Schneid. 


“A Chinese shrub resembling the common barberry, B. vulgaris, 
but having purplish or brown branches. It is about 8 feet high 
With membranous elliptical leaves pale beneath, and racemes of 10 
to 20 yellow flowers followed by red fruits.” ; 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49059. 
54069. BERBERIS KOREANA Palibin. 

‘A Korean shrub often 6 feet high, with obovate leaves 2 to $ 
inches long, dense lax racemes of yellow flowers, and round scarlet 
fruits.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49061. 

54070. BERBERIS LUCIDA Schrad. 

“This shrub of unknown origin has lustrous dark-green oblong 
leaves and spreading red-berried racemes about 2 inches long.” 

For previous introduction, See 8. P. I. No. 49062. 

54071. BERBERIS SEROTINA Lange. 


“A shrub of unknown origin with oblanceolate, entire light-green 
leaves and short dense racemes of yellow flowers and purplish 
fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see §. P. I. No. 49064. 


54072. BERBERIS SIEBOLDII Miquel. 


“A Japanese shrub about 3 feet high, with reddish brown branches 
and obovate leaves, 1 to 2 inches long, which turn deep red in the 
fall. The yellow flowers in small racemes are followed by bright- 
red fruits one-fourth of an inch long.” 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 138353. 


54073. BERBERIS THUNBERGII MAXIMOWICZII Regel. 


“A Japanese barberry which is larger than the ordinary form 
and has more arching branches, while the leaves are green beneath. 


It has the same autumn color of the leaves as the common form . 


and larger flowers and fruits.” 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49065. 


54074. BreRBERIS VERNAE C. Schneid. 
“(Arboretum No. 7176; Wilson No. 4022.)” 


A low Chinese shrub native to Kansu Province, about 4 feet high, 
with spatulate leaves in small fascicles and small yellow flowers 
followed by red globose fruits one-fourth of an inch in diameter. 
(Adapted from Sargent, Plantae Wilsonianae, vol. 1, p. 372.) 
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 §4061 to 54163—Continued. 


54075. CoTONEASTER DIELSIANA E. Pritz. Malacex. 


“(Arboretum No. 6100-2; Wilson No. 466.) A western Chinese shrub 
6 feet high, with slender arching branches, firm oval leaves yellowish 
gray beneath, and pinkish flowers in small clusters followed by red 
fruits one-fourth of an inch in diameter.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43990. 
54076. CoTONEASTER FOVEOLATA Rehd. and Wils. Malacex. 


“(Arboretum No. 6589; Wilson No. 156.) A shrub from Hupeh Proy- 
ince, China, often 10 feet high, with spreading branches. The elliptical 
leaves are 2 to 3 inches long and turn bright scarlet in autumn. The 
small clusters of pink flowers are followed by black subglobose fruits 
about one-third of an inch in diameter.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45728. 
54077 to 54081. CRATAEGUS spp. Malacezx. Hawthorn. 
54077. CRATAEGUS ARKANSANA Sarg. 
“(Arboretum No. 4177.)” 


A tree native to Arkansas, 20 feet high, with oblong-ovate leaves 
which turn bright yellow in the fall. The white flowers, 1 inch across, 
are borne in many-flowered corymbs, and the bright-crimson fruits 
persist on the branches late in the season. (Adapted from Sargent, 
Trees of North America, p. 425.) 


54078. X CRATAEGUS LAVALLEI Herincq. 


“(Arboretum No. 2769.) A tree of garden origin with pure-white 
flowers an inch across, pink stamens, and red fruits an inch in diam- 
eter, well displayed by the rich brown leaves in autumn.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49071. 
54079. ORATAEGUS DAWSONIANA Sarg. 


“(Arboretum No. 4428.) A small tree native to Illinois, with 
yellow-green ovate leaves and orange-red, yellow-fleshed, obovate 
fruits borne on long slender pedicels.” 


For previous introductions, see S. P. I. No. 49072, 
54080. CRATAEGUS NITIDA (Engelm.) Sarg. 


“(Arboretum No. 4123.) An Illinois tree often 30 feet tall, with 
coarsely serrate lanceolate leaves, white flowers with yellow sta- 
mens, and drooping clusters of red fruits on slender stems.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49073. 
54081. CRATAEGUS PRUNIFOLIA (Marsh.) Baumg. 


“(Arboretum No. 4116-5.) A shrub or small tree with obovate 
serrate leaves, corymbs of white flowers with pink stamens, and 
red fruits. It is probably of garden origin.” 

54082 to 54094. Matus spp. Malacee. Crab apple. 
54082. XK MALUS ARNOLDIANA Rehder. 


“A hybrid of M. floribunda which originated in the Arboretum. 
The large pink flowers on long stems and the yellow fruits make this 
tree attractive all through the season.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 46698. 
54083. Matus BACCATA JACKIT Rehder. 
“(Arboretum No. 7348.)” 


A handsome tree native to Korea, with pure-white flowers 14 
inches across, large dark-green leaves glaucescent beneath, and dark- 
red fruits nearly an inch thick. (Adapted from Sargent, Plantae 
Wilsonianae, vol. 2, p. 291.) 
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54061 to 54163—Continued. 


54084. Matus I0ENSIS (Wood) Britton. 


“(Arboretum No. 4683.) This wild crab apple, native to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, is a tree often 30 feet h'gh, with ovate serrate leaves 
3 to 4 inches long which turn yellow in the fall. The rese-colored 
flowers, 1 to 2 inches across, are borne in small clusters and are 
followed by fragrant greenish yellow fruits sometimes 2 inches in 
diameter.” 


54085. Martvus MICROMALUS Makino. 


“(Arboretum No. 3202-3.) A small tree possibly of hybrid origin, 
with erect branches forming a pyramidal head. It bears a pro- 
fusion of bright-red flowers and holds its small fruits well into the 
winter.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49082. 
54086. MALUS PRUNIFOLIA RINKI (Koidz.) Rehder. 


“A small tree native to China, with obovate leaves, pink or pinkish 
white flowers, and yellow edible apples often 2 inches in diameter.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49083. 
54087. X MaLvus ROBUSTA Rehder. 


“Seeds from several trees of this interesting hybrid between 
M. baccata and M. prunifolia. The flowers and fruits are quite 
ornamental, but the greatest value lies in the fact that Mr. Judd, 
the expert propagator at the Arboretum, considers this the best 
stock on which to graft other kinds of apples.” 


54088. Malus SARGENTU Rehder. 


“(Arboretum No. 4681.) A low, freely branching shrub, native 
to Japan, with ovate sharply serrate leaves, small clusters of pure- 
white fiowers and dark-red fruits, which are produced very freely.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48084, 
54089. X MALUS SCHEIDECKERI Spaeth. 


“(Arboretum No. 3510.) A garden hybrid one of whose parents 
is probably M. floribunda; this forms a small tree bearing semi- 
double pink flowers and red fruits nearly an inch in diameter.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 27126. 
54090. MALUS SIEBOLDII ARBORESCENS Rehder. 


“(Arboretum No. 1703.) A Japanese tree with’ longer leaves 
than the type and bearing nearly white flowers.” 


For previous intreduction, see S. P. I. No. 49088. 
54091. Matvs THEIFERA Rehder. 
“(Arboretum No. 7241; Wilson No. 451.) This small stiff- 


branched tree, native to China, bears fragrant white flowers and 
globose yellow fruits with red cheeks.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 45681. 
54092. MALUS TRANSITORIA TORINGOIDES Rehder. 


“(Arboretum No. 7186.) A tree 16 to 26 feet high native to 
western Szechwan, China, at altitudes of 9,000 to 12,000 feet, with 
felted twigs. The leaves 2 inches long are more entire, and the 
scarlet and yellow fruits are larger, than in M. transitoria.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. IL. No. 46701. 
54093 and 54094. Matus zumi (Mats.) Rehder. 


“(Arboretum No. 5002.) A low round-headed tree native to Japan, 
with oblong yellowish green leaves, and bearing a profusion of pink- 
ish flowers and red fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 43705. 
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54061 to 54163—Continued. 


4 54093. “A large-fruited form.” 
ity 54094. “A small-fruited form.” 
©’ 54095 to 54103. Pyrus spp. Malacer. Pear. 
54095. P¥RUS BETULAEEOLIA Bunge. 
Fann “(Arboretum No. 1699.) A tree 20 feet high, native to northern 


China, swith round-ovate serrate leaves, crowded clusters of small 
flowers, and globose fruits about the size of peas.” 


Miw For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 51883. 
54096. PYRUS CALLERYANA Decaisne. 


“(Arboretum No. 7203.) This Chinese tree, often 30 feet high, 
has crenate leaves and small flowers and fruits, the latter being 
globular but contracted at the base into a long slender stalk.” 


| ziswol? For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49862. 
54097. PYRUS CALLERYANA GRACILIFIORA Rehder. 


“(Arboretum No. 1078.) A form of Callery’s pear which has looser 
a and more slender flower clusters and pink anthers instead of the 
"~~ -purple ones of the type.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. IL. No. 49098. 


soma )» 54098. PyRUS CALLERYANA TOMENTELLA Rehder. 


“(Arboretum No. 1079; Wilson No. 556.) A form differing from 
the type in having dense white tomentum on the young growth.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 49099. 


| oi _ §4099. X PyRgus MicHAUXI Bosc. 


“(Arboretum No. 445-1.) A natural hybrid between P. amygdali- 
formis and P. nivalis, native to Asia Minor. The shining leaves are 
ovate-oblong, and the small clusters of white flowers are followed by 
turbinate greenish yellow fruits.” 

- For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44049. 


54100. Prrus NIVALIS Jacq. 
“(Arboretum No. 3293.) This Asia Minor pear is a tree with the 
young shoots thickly covered with white wool. The ovate entire 
; leaves are 3 inches long, and the conspicuous clusters of white flowers, 
5 © © 1 to 2 inches across, produce yellowish green fruits often 2 inches in 
ooo ©o) <diameter.” : 
For previous introduction, see S. P. IL No. 51884. 


54101. Prgus PHAEOCARPA GLOBOSA Rehder. 


“(Arboretum No. 1715.) A medium-sized Chinese tree with lus- 
auc %: trous deep-green ovate leaves and unusually large white flowers. 
The fruits differ from those of the type in being globose instead of 


pear shaped.” 
~ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44045. 
~ eri 54102. PykUSs SALICIFOLIA Pall. 
~ >") Var pendula. (Arboretum No. 169.) A pendulous form of the 


willow-leaved pear, native to Asia Minor, with shiny lanceolate 
leaves about 4 inches long, pure-white flowers in dense clusters, and 
small pear-shaped fruits.” 


__ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44053. 
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54061 to 54163—Continued. 


54108. PyRUS SERRULATA Rehder, 


“(Arboretum No. 7273.) A Chinese tree, often 25 feet high, with 
ovate serrulate leaves, small white flowers, and brown ovoid fruits 
about half an inch long.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49100. 
54104 to 541638. Rosa spp. Rosacee. Rose. 
54104. Rosa ABIETINA Grenier. 


“A Swiss rose which forms a compact shrub 5 to 7 feet high, with 
5 to 9 leaflets and clusters of 6 to 8 small rosy flowers.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48706. 
54105. Rosa acicuLaris Lindl. 


“A low, densely prickly shrub native to northern America, Europe, 
and Asia. It bears 3 to 7 leaflets and solitary deep-rose flowers 
followed by pear-shaped fruits.” 


54106. RoSA ACICULARIS ENGELMANNII (S. Wats.) Crep. 
(R. engelmannii S. Wats.) 


“ Engelmann’s rose, differing from the type in the distinctly doubly 
serrate glandular leaflets and the oblong fruits.” 


54107. Rosa ALBA L. 


“A shrub often 6 feet high, with slightly double fragrant flowers 
and scarlet fruits. Probably of hybrid origin.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49102. 
54108. RosA ALBERTI Regel. 


“A slender-branched Turkestan rose with 5 to 9 leaflets and white 
flowers 1 to 2 inches broad.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49103. 
54109. Rosa AMBLYOTIS Meyer. 


“A stout-branched shrub with purple stems, native to Siberia. 
The leaflets are usually seven, the pink flowers are solitary, and 
the fruits are about half an inch long.” 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 43878. 
54110. Rosa ARVENSIS Huds. 


“An English rose with creeping stems, seven ovate Serrate leaflets, 
small clusters of white odorless flowers with yellow stamens, and 
small red fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49104. 
54111. ROSA BAICALENSIS Turcz. 


“A little-known Asiatic rose closely related to R. acicularis but 
kept distinct at the Arboretum.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43708. 
54112. Rosa BLANDA Ait. 


“An erect shrub sometimes 6 feet high, native throughout the 
northern part of the United States. The large, sweet-scented, single 
rich-pink flowers are our earliest wild roses to bloom.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49106. 
54113. Rosa OALIFORNICA Cham. and Schlecht. 


“A tall shrub often 8 feet high, native to northwestern America, 
with stout hooked prickles, five to nine broadly elliptic leaflets, pink 
flowers an inch across in dense corymbs, and ovoid fruits with a 
prominent neck.” 


histo 
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54061 to 54163—Continued. 
54114 to 54117. Rosa cANINA L. Dog-rose. 


54114. “Var. andegavensis. A form with doubly serrate leaf- 
lets and glandular peduncles,” 


54115. “ Var. subinermis. An almost thornless form.” 
54116. “Var. wralensis. A form from the Ural Mountains.” 


54117. Received as R. bakeri, which is now referred to R. 
canina. 


54118. Rosa caupaTa Baker. 


“(Arboretum No. 7160; Wilson No. 306.) A tall shrub native to 
western China, with seven to nine oblong leaflets, red flowers 2 
inches across, and oblong fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43883. 
54119. Rosa CHINENSIS MANETTI Dipp. 


“An upright shrub with three to seven Shining leaflets and deep- 
pink, usually semidouble flowers. Often used as a stock.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48711. 


54120. Rosa CINNAMOMEA L, 
(R. pendulina L.) 


“An unarmed shrub, native to Europe, with Seven to nine ovate 
leaflets, solitary pink flowers, and nodding ovate scarlet fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48712. 
54121. Rosa coriiroLia Fries. 


“A European shrub 5 feet high, with pubescent leaflets and short- 
stemmed pink flowers. Received as R. monticola, which is now 
referred to R. coriifolia. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49110. 

54122. Rosa CUSPIDATA Bieb. 


A shrub 2 to 8 feet high, native to Asia Minor, with doubly ser- 
rate leaflets, white flowers in clusters of 5 to 10, and globose bluish 
black fruits. (Adapted from Bieberstein, Flora Tauwrico-Caucasia, 
vol. 1, p. 396.) 


54123. Rosa DAMASCENA Mill. ; Damask rose. 


“A low shrub with numerous stout hooked prickles, five to seven 
ovate-oblong leaflets, and double red, pink, or white flowers in 
corymbose clusters.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32950. . 
54124. Rosa pDAvuRICcA Pall. 


“A Manchurian shrub closely related to the cinnamon rose (R. 
majalis), with straight slender prickles, smaller doubly serrate leaf- 
lets, purple flowers, and ovate scarlet fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 48887. 
54125. Rosa DESEGLISEI Boreau. 

A low spreading shrub with white prickles, native to central 
France, bearing usually five ovate, dentate, pale-green velvety leaf- 


lets, and small pink flowers singly er in pairs. (Adapted from 
Boreau, Flore du Centre de la France, p. 224.) 


54126. Rosa DUMETORUM Thuill. 


“A European shrub with recurved branches and stout hooked 
prickles. The five to seven orbicular leaflets are simply serrate and 
‘pubescent, the single pink flowers are in few-flowered clusters, and 
the ovoid orange-red fruits are nearly an inch long.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49111. 
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54061 to 54163—Continued. SOIS6 ot (DORE 
54127. Rosa FENDLERI Crep. . f 


“A low shrub native to western North America; with 
spines. five to seven oblong-ovate, pubescent dark-green leafiets, small 
pink flowers, and globose fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 32952. 
54128. Rosa FEROXx Bieb. 
“This dwarf bush 1 to 2 feet high, native to Asia Minor, has 


five to seven coarsely serrate leaflets, white flowers in small clus- 
ters, and red globose fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 43714. 
34129. Rosa FoLiotosa Nutt. + 


“A low shrub native to the southwestern part of the United 
States, with seven to nine linear-oblong leaflets, usually solitary 
pink flowers, and globose fruits.” 


54130. Rosa GaArtrica L. r 


“Var. grandifiora. A largeflowered form of this common Euro 
pean rose, which has three to five leathery ovate leaflets, crimson 
flowers 2 to 3 inches across, and turbinate brick-red fruits.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. L. No. 34481. 

54131. RosA GALLICA OFFICINALIS Thory. 
(R. provincialis Mill.) 

“The Province rose is a double form of the common R. gallica.” 
54132. Rosa GAYIANA Wallr. 

“4 shrub native to Europe and closely allied to R. villosa. The 
leaflets are oblong-ovate, the thorns are straight. and the pink flow- 
ers are solitary.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. L. No. 49112. 

54133. Rosa GYMNOCARPA Nutt. 


“4 tall shrub sometimes 10 feet high. native to the west coast 
of North America. The five to nine glabrous leafiets are broadly 
oblong, the small solitary flowers are pale pink, and the small - 
globose fruits are orange-red.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 25578. 

54134 Rosa HELIOPHILA ALBA Rehder. 


“The white-flowered form of R. heliophila, which is a shrub 2 
feet high native to the prairies west of the Missouri River. The 
green stems are very prickly. the 7 to 11 simply serrate leaflets 
are obovate and pubescent Deneath. the small pink flowers are 
borne in clusters and are followed by red globose fruits.” 

54135. Rosa JACKE Rehder. 

“A procumbent shrub native to Korea, with 7 to 9 elliptical 
glabrous leaflets, corymbs of white flowers nearly 2 inches across, 
and small red ovoid fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 43898. 
54136. Rosa JUNDZILLI Besser. 


“A central European shrub sometimes 9 feet high, with straight 
spines, five to seven large glabrous leafiets, smail clusters of large 
pink flowers, and subglobose bright-red fruits.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. L. No. 43717. \ 
54137. Rosa MAJALIS Herrmann. Cinnamon rose. 
(R. cinnamomea L. 1759, not 1753.) 


“The well-Enown cinnamon rose. native to Europe, with three to 
seven oblong leafiets, purple flowers, and scarlet fruits.” 
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l to 54163—Continued. 
54138. Rosa wiceanrua J. E. Smith. 


Reihadiby cieeniemepenh Git-wecstaha-mittienesicéltral Berope. 
The leaflets are pubescent beneath - the small pink flowers are borne 
in clusters, and the ovoid fruits are bright red.” 


For previous introduction, see S_ P. L No. 4903. 
54139. Rosa MonraNna Chaix. 

en Senne ereeeaieaer lnatnte 
tinged with red, and pale-pink flowers 

For previous fitroduction, see S. P. L No. 49114. 
54140. Rosa MULTIFLORA CATHAYENSIS Rehd. and Wils. 

“The wild, singie-flowered form of R. multifiora, native to China, 
with pink flowers instead of white as in the type.” 

For previous introduction. see & P. L No. 49115. 
54141. Rosa Nurxana Presl 


“This stout shrub native to Alaska and southward te Oregon, has 
five to seven broadly elliptical, doubleserraie glabrous leaflets, 
crore Commi ap flowers nearly 3 inches across, and red globose 


For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 49116. 
54142. Rosa oxropon Boiss. 

“4 Caucasian shrub with five to seven ovate leaflets and solitary 
pink flowers.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 49117. 
54143. Rosa PaLMrai Rydb. 


A low shrub native to Missouri and Texas, with slender refiexed 

_ Prickles, five to nine dark-green lanceolate leaflets pubescent be 

neath. pink flowers solitary or in smal! clusters, and globose gilandu- 

lar hispid fruits half an inch in diameter. (Adapied from North 
American Flora, vol. 22, p. 502.) 
54144. Rosa PaLvsrais Marsh. 


“The common wild rose on moist land in the eastern part of the 
United Stetes. The stems are often 8 feet high, with seven narrowly 
oblong leaflets pubescent beneath, corymbs of pink flowers, and de- 
pressed-giobose hispid red fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 49044. 
54145. Rosa PrsoecazPpa A. Gray. 


“4 slender-stemmed shrub native to the northwest coast of 
America, with straizht or ascending prickles. five to seven oblong 
leaflets, small pink flowers in dense corymbs, and globose fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 30282. 
54146. Rosa Pouzrs: Trait. 
“A southern Eurcrean shrub 7 feet tall. with five to nine serrate 
leaflets and small pale-pink to white flowers.” 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. L No. 43906. 
54147. Rosa zvusrerosa L. Sweetbrier. 
“Var. Carnosa. A fiesh-colored form of the sweefbrier which 
54148. Rosa EUGOSA CHAWISSONIANA Meyer. 


“A form of the Japanese rose with almost no bristles and with 
smaller, narrower, and less rugose leaficts.” 
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54149. RosSA RUGOSA KAMCHATICA (Vent.) Regel. 


“A Kamchatcan form of the Japanese rose, with more slender and 
less bristly stems, thinner leaves, and smaller flowers and fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 30260. 
54150. Rosa SERTATA Rolfe. 


“A low shrub, native to western China, with glaucous stems 5 feet 
high armed with straight slender prickles, 7 to 11 narrowly oblong 
leaflets, solitary purple flowers 2 to 3 inches across, and deep-red. 
obovoid fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48912. 
54151. RosSA SPINOSISSIMA L. Scotch rose. 


“This low shrub native to Europe and Asia, has 5 to 11 oblong- 
ovate leaflets, pink, white, or yellowish flowers, and black fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43913. 
54152. Rosa SPINOSISSIMA ALTAICA (Willd.) Rehder. 


“This form of the Seotch rose is a native of the Altai region 
and is a more vigorous shrub than the type with large white flowers. 
on smooth pedicels.” 


54153. Rosa SPINOSISSIMA HISPIDA (Sims) Koehne. 


“A Siberian form with simply serrate leaflets and sulphur-yellow 
flowers 3 inches across.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43914. 
54154. Rosa STELLATA Wooton, 


An upright shrub 2 feet high, native to New Mexico, with densely 
stellate pubescent young stems, three to five cuneate-obovate pubes- 
cent leaflets, solitary deep rose-purple flowers 2 to 3 inches across, 
and reddish brown prickly fruits. (Adapted from Bulletin Torrey 
Botanical Club, vol. 25, p. 152.) 


54155. RosSA TUSCHETICA Boiss. 


A low shrub native to the Caucasus region, with Small firm ovate 
leaflets and solitary pink flowers. (Adapted from Boissier, Flora 
Orientalis, vol. 2, p. 673.) 


54156. Rosa VILLosaA L. 


“A densely branched shrub 6 feet high, native to Europe, with 
nearly straight spines, five to seven ovate grayish green leaflets,. 
pink flowers in small clusters, and ovoid scarlet fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48726. 
54157. Rosa vittosa L. 

Received as R. pomifera, which is now referred to R. villosa. 
54158. Rosa woopsu Lindl. 


“‘A slender bristly stemmed shrub 3 feet high, native to Colorado 
and Missouri, with five to nine obovate-oblong leaflets pubescent be- 
neath, and small clusters of light-pink flowers 2 inches across, fol- 
lowed by globose fruits.” 


54159 to 54163. Rosa spp. 


“Received under names probably of horticultural origin, for which 
places of publication have not yet been found.” 
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54159. Rosa sp. 54162. Rosa sp. 

Received as R. chyraica. Received as R. obtusiloba. 
54160. Rosa sp. 54163. Rosa sp. 

Received as R. coraiensis. Received as R. wrens. 


54161. Rosa sp. 
Received as R. kurdestana. 


54164 to 54265. 


From Highland Park, Rochester, N. Y. Seeds collected by H. C. Skeels, 
of the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, to be used in stock 
experiments by experts of the Department of Agriculture. Numbered 
September, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Skeels, except as stated. 


54164. CRATAEGUS COCCINIOIDES Ashe. Malacez. Hawthorn. 


A tree 20 feet high native to Missouri, with broadly ovate serrate 
leaves, compact cymes of white flowers nearly an inch across, with pink 
stamens and dark-crimson fruits. (Adapted from Sargent, Trees of 
North America, p. 458.) 


54165 to 54265. Rosa spp. Rosacee. Rose. 
54165. Rosa AcICULARIS Lindl. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54105. 


54166. RosA ACICULARIS BOURGEAUIANA Crep. 
(R. sayi Schwein.) 


“A low shrub native to Ontario and westward to Colorado, with 
three to seven narrowly oblong leaflets, differing from the type in 
having larger deep-rose flowers nearly 3 inches across and globose 
fruits.” 


54167. RosA ACICULARIS ENGELMANNII (S. Wats.) Crep. 
(R. engelmannii S. Wats.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54106. 


54168. Rosa ACICULARIS GMELINI (Bunge) C. Schneid. 
(R. carelica Fries.) 


A form native to northern Europe and Asia, differing from the 
type in having five to seven leaflets on the flowering branches, 
smooth but glandular peduncles, and long pear-shaped shining 
fruits. (Adapted from Schneider, Ilwustriertes Handbuch der Laub- 
holzkunde, vol. 1, p. 582.) 


54169. ROSA ACICULARBIS NIPPONENSIS (Crep.) Koehne. 


“A Japanese form with smaller leaflets on bristly petioles and 
with glandular-hispid branchlets and pedicels.” 


54170. Rosa arpa L, 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54107. 
54171. Rosa ALBERTI Regel, 

Chenault No. 5630. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54108. 
54172. Rosa AMBLYOTIS Meyer. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54109. 
54173. Rosa ARVENSIS Huds. ... 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54110. 
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54164 to 54265—Continued. 
54174. Rosa BALTICA Roth. " 
Chenault No. 3492. 


A European shrub closely related to R. canina from which it dif- 
fers in having purple stems with straight prickles and oblong-ovate, 
simply serrate leaflets. (Adapted from Roth, Novae Species Plan- 
tarum, p. 284.) 


54175. ROSA BELGRADENSIS Pancie. 


Chenault No. 5862. ‘ This southern European rose, closely related 
. to R. rubiginosa, is a medium-sized shrub with glandular-pubescent 
leaflets and clusters of pink flowers nearly 2 inches across.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49105. 
54176. Rosa BELLA Rehd. and Wils. 


“A Chinese shrub often 8 feet in height, with seven to nine leaflets, 
solitary pink flowers 2 inches across, and ovoid scarlet fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48881. 
54177. Rosa BLANDA Ait. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54112. 
54178. RosA BLANDA Ait. 
“Var. alba. A white-flowered form, of nursery origin.” 
54179. Rosa BorBonica Morren. Bourbon rose. 
Var. Mme. Ernest Calvert. 
54180. Rosa CALIFORNICA Cham. and Schlecht. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54113. 
54181 to 54183. Rosa canina L. Dog-rose. 
54181. Var. subinermis. 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 54115. 


54182. Received as Rosa montivaga, which is now referred to 
the dog-rose (R. canina). 


54183. Received as Rosa scabrata, which is also now referred 
to R. canina. 


54184 and 54185. Rosa cAROLINA L. 


54184. A form of the Carolina rose from Campbell Mountain, 
Essex County, N. Y. 


54185. Var. Jack Siskow. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49109. 

54186. Rosa CAUDATA Baker, 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54118. 
54187. X Rosa CHABERTI Desportes. 

“One of the many hybrids between R. gallica and R. camina.” 
54188. Rosa CHINENSIS X NOISETTIANA. 

Var. Hebe’s lip. ‘ 


54189. Rosa cINNAMOMEA L. 
(R. pendulina L.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54120. 


54190. Rosa CINNAMOMEA MALYI (Kerner) Skeels. 
(R. malyi Kerner.) 
“This Dalmatian rose, with bright-red flowers and leaflets similar 
to those of the Scotch rose, is possibly a hybrid between Rose cin 
namomea and R. spinosissima.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 33199. 


Sie 
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; 54191. Rosa cuspimpaTA Bieb. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54122. 

54192. RosA DAMASCENA Mill. Damask rose. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54123. 

E 54193. Rosa DAvuRICcA Pall. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54124. 
54194. Rosa DESEGLISEI Boreau. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54125. 
54195. Rosa FEDTSCHENKOANA Regel. 

“A shrub native to Turkestan, with seven to nine oblong leaflets, 
clusters of one to four white flowers 2 inches across, and pear- 
shaped red fruits.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43890. 

54196. RoSA FENDLERI Crep. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54127. 
54197. Rosa FEROx Bieb. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54128. 
54198. Rosa FERRUGINEA Vill. 


“An erect shrub native to the Alps and Pyrenees, with stems 5 to 7 
feet high and covered with a purple bloom. The five to seven pur- 
plish leaflets and the clusters of deep-red flowers, followed by the 
red fruits, make this a decidedly ornamental species.” 


Received as Rosa rubrijolia ferruginea, but R. ferruginea is now 
generally given specific rank. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43587. 
54199. Rosa Gartica L. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54130. 
54200. Rosa cGatiica L. 

Var. macrantha. 
54201. Rosa GALLICA X CANINA. 


“One of the hybrids between Rosa gallica and the dog-rose (R. 
-canina). A strong-growing, freely fruiting shrub, valuable as a 
atock.” 

54202 to 54204. Rosa GALLICA X (?). 


“Compact shrubs well loaded with large fruits and seemingly 
suited for stock purposes.” 


s 54202. Apothecary’: rose. 54204. Var. Crested Province. 
54203. Var. Beranger. 
54205 to 54207. Rosa eravca Vill. 


54205. “(Chenault No. 5348.) A European shrub closely re 
lated to Rosa canina but having broadly ovate, bluish green 
leaflets and purplish flowers.” 


& 54206. Received as Rosa complicata, which is now referred to 
R. glauca. 


54207. Received as Rosa gallica reuteri, but R. reuteri is now 
considered to be a form of R. glauca. 


54208. Rosa GLUTINOSA Sibth. and Smith. 


“ A dwarf compact bush native to southeastern Europe, with five 
to seven orbicular leafiets, small pinkish white, solitary flowers, 
and globose bright-red fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49951. 
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54209. Rosa HELIOPHILA Greene. 


“A shrub 2 feet high, native to the pra‘ries west of the Missouri 
River. The green stems are prickly, the 7 to 11 simply serrate 
leaflets are obovate and pubescent beneath, the small pink flowers 
are borne in clusters and are followed by red globose fruits.” 


54210. X Rosa HIBERNICA J. BH. Smith. 


“A hybrid between R. canina and R. spinosissima, with glaucous 
green foliage and small pink flowers.” 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 48716. 


54211. X Rosa rnvotutTa J. EH. Smith. 
(R. sabini Woods.) 


This Irish hybrid between R. spinosissima and R. tomentosa has 
five to seven oval leaflets densely pubescent beneath, usually solitary 
small pink flowers, and bright-red globose fruits. (Adapted from 
Willmott, The Genus Rosa, p. 281.) 


54212. Rosa JAcKiII Rehder. 

For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 54135. 
54213. Rosa JUNDZILLI Besser. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54136. 
54214. XK ROSA MACRANTHA Desportes. 

Var. superius. 


A hybrid between R. canina and R. gallica, this rose from southern 
France has arching green stems, five to seven subcoriaceous oblong 
leaflets, small clusters of large pink flowers, and red globose fruits. 
(Adapted from Willmott, The Genus Rosa, p. 403.) 


54215. RosA MAJALIS Herrmann. Cinnamon rose. 
(R. cinnamomea L. 1759, not 1753.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54137. 
54216. Rosa MANCA Greene. 


A dwarf shrub seldom over one foot high, native to the mountains 
of Colorado, with usually seven obovate thin leaflets less than an 
inch in length, small solitary pink’ flowers, and globose fruits. 
(Adapted from Greene, Pittonia, vol. 4, p. 11.) 


54217. Rosa MICRANTHA J. E. Smith. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54138. 
54218. Rosa MONTANA Chaix. 

Yor previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54139. 


54219. Rosa MOSCHATA NASTARANA Christ. 
(R. pissarti Carr.) 


A Persian form of the musk rose with five to seven smaller ovate 
leaflets, small clusters of large pure-white flowers and smooth 
globose red fruits. (Adapted from Willmott, The Genus Rosa, p. 89.) 


54220. ROSA MULTIBRACTEATA Hemsl. and Wils. 


‘A western Chinese shrub 6 feet high with pairs of straight 
prickles, seven to nine broadly ovate leaflets, small clusters of pink 
flowers, and ovoid orange-red fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 43902. 
54221. Rosa MULTIFLORA Thunb. 


(Chenault No. 5540.) “This well-known Japanese rose is a strong 
climbing shrub with nine obovate leaflets and large clusters of small 
white flowers.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 40626. 
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54222. RoSA MULTIFLORA X CHINENSIS. 
(R. polyantha Hort.) 


*“ Received as Rosa polyantha, which is a trade name for many va- 
rieties originating as hybrids between the China rose and R. multi- 
flora.” 


54223. Rosa OMISSA Desegl. 


A shrub 3 to 5 feet high, native to Europe, with five to seven 
ovate-elliptical leaflets, pink flowers, and large smooth obovoid red 
fruits. (Adapted from Billot:a, vol. 1, p. 47.) 


54224 and 54225. Rosa oxyopon Boiss. 
54224. For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54142. 
54225. (Chenault No. 5880.) Var. caucasica. 

54226. Rosa PAaLustTRis Marsh. 


Var. nutialliana. “A horticultural form with flowers larger than 
in the type and appearing later in the season.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49044. 
54227. Rosa PISOCARPA A. Gray. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54145. 
54228. Rosa RUBRIFOLIA Vill. 


A southern European shrub 6 feet high, with the whole plant 
glaucous and tinged with red. The five to seven oblong leaflets are 
simply toothed, the bright-red flowers are in small clusters, and the’ 
small globose fruits are red and pulpy. (Adapted from Willmott, 
The Genus Rosa, p. 399.) 


54229. RosA RUGOSA KAMCHATICA (Vent.) Regel. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54149. 
54230. Rosa RUGOSA X FERRUGINEA. 


(Chenault No. 5383.) “A hybrid between the Japanese rose and 
Rosa ferruginea of Central Europe.” 


54231. Rosa SATURATA Baker. 


(Arnold Arboretum No. 7169; Wilson No. 316.) “A central 
Chinese shrub often 8 feet high, nearly free from prickles, with 
seven ovate-lanceolate pale leafiets 2 to 3 inches long. The solitary 
dark-red flowers with purple stamens are followed by ovoid coral-red 
fruits nearly an inch long.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49120. 
54232. Rosa sEeTrpopA Hemsl. and Wils. ‘ 


“This tall shrub often 10 feet high, native to central China, has 
pairs of wide-based straight prickles, seven to nine elliptical 
leaflets, loose corymbs of pale-pink flowers 2 inches across, and 
oblong-ovoid deep-red fruits an inch long.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 37978. 
54233 to 54235. Rosa sprINosissima L. Scotch rose 
54233. For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54151. 
54234. Var. Jupiter, a horticultural variety. 
54235. Var. penicillata. 
54236. RoSA SPINOSISSIMA ALTAICA (Willd.) Rehder. 
Var. maxima. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54152. 
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54237. Rosa SPINOSISSIMA HISPIDA (Sims) Koehne. 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 54153. 


54238. Rosa SPINOSISSIMA LUTEOLA Andrews. 
(R. ochroleuca Swartz.) 


(Chenault No. 5760.) “A Scotch form differing from the type iu 
having usually seven leaflets and pale-yellow flowers 2 inches across.” 


54239. RosSA SPINOSISSIMA X(?). 
Var. Lady Bailey. 
54240. Rosa SWEGINzZOWII Koehne. 


(Purdom No. 802.) “A western Chinese climber often 16 feet high, 
with usually nine ovate-oblong leaflets, small clusters of pink 
flowers, and oblong fruits an inch long.” 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 48915. 
54241. RoSA TURKESTANICA Regel. 


“A tall shrub native to Turkestan, with few prickles and bearing: 
bright-red ovoid fruits an inch long.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49122. 
54242. Rosa vENOSA Swartz. 


A Swedish shrub closely related to Rosa canina, from which it 
differs in the strongly veined, doubly serrate leaflets which are 
glabrous and glaucous beneath. (Adapted from Sprengel, Systema 
Vegetabilium, vol. 2, p. 554.) 


54243 and 54244. Rosa vILtosa L. 
54248. Var. arduenae. 


54244. Received as Rosa pomifera, which is now referred to 
R. villosa, 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54156. 
54245. RosA WEBBIANA Wall. 


‘An erect shrub native to the Himalayas of Turkestan, with 
five to nine very small orbicular. glabrous leafiets, large solitary pink 
flowers, and ovoid bright-red fruits.” . 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49964. 
54246. RoSA WICHURAIANA X (?). 

Var. Goldfinch. 
54247. Rosa, WILLMOTTIAE Hemsl. 


“A western Chinese rose forming a densely branched shrub often 
10 feet high, with seven obovate leaflets, solitary rose-purple flowers, 
and bright orange-red globose fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 32697. 
54248. Rosa woopsu Lindl. 

For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 54158. 
54249. Rosa XANTHINA Lindl. 


Forma normalis Rehd. and Wils. ‘The single-flowered form of 
the Chinese yellow rose which had been described by Lindley in 
1830 from a Chinese drawing and was not otherwise known until its 
discovery by Frank N. Meyer in 1907. The shrub is upright, often 
10 feet high, with 7 to 11 elliptical, dentate leaflets, and Solitary short- 
stalked yellow flowers about 2 inches across.” 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 21620. 
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ti * Several roses received under names for which places of publica- 
tion have not yet been found.” 


54250. “(Chenault No. 5351); labeled R. chyraica,’”’ 
54251. “(Chenault No. 5866) ; labeled R. kurdistena.” 
54252. “Labeled R. nivea villosa.” 

54253. “(Chenault No. 5357); labeled R. praecoz.’’ 
54254. “(Chenault No. 5353) ; labeled R. wrens.” 


54255. “(Chenault No. 5524); labeled R. cinnamonica, but the 
seeds do not agree with seeds of either R. cinnamomea IL. 
1753 (R. pendulina) or with R. majalis Herrm. (R. cinna- 
momea L. 1759).” 


54256. “(Chenault No. 5905); also labeled R. cinnamonica.” 
54257. “(Purdom No. 837.)” 

54258. “(Purdom No. 841.)” 

54259. “(Chenault No. 5372.)” 

54260. “(Chenault No. 5904); small fruit.” 

54261. “ Var. Catherine Seyton.” 

54262. “ Var. Shakespeare.’’ 

54263. “‘ The stock on which R. turkestanica had been grafted.” 
54264. “The stock on which R. villosa var. arduenae had been 


grafted.” 
54265. “An undetermined rose from Olney, III.” . 
54266 and 54267. Manus spp. Malacee. Crab apple. 


From Geneva, N. Y. Seeds collected by H. C. Skeels, of the Office of Foreign 
Seed and Plant Introduction, for stock experiments by experts of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Numbered September, 1921. Quoted notes by 
Mr. Skeels. 


54266. Matus BaccaATA (L.) Moench. 
(Pyrus baccata L.) 

“Seeds of S. P. I. No. 24366 growing in the orchard at the Geneva 
experiment station. This number was sent originally from the Arnold 
Arboretum by Mr. Dawson, who recommended it as a good-keeping crab 
apple.” 


54267. MALUS sp. 
“Seeds of S. P. I. No. 21065 growing in the Geneva experiment-station 


orchard. It was originally collected by Frank N. Meyer at Kirwin, Man- 
churia.” 


54268. Matus coronarta (L.) Mill. Malacee. Crab apple. 
. (Pyrus coronaria L.) 
From Takoma Park, Md. Seeds collected by H. C. Skeels, of the Office 
of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction. Numbered September, 1921. 
“Fruits collected under trees growing in my yard. These trees were grown 
by Dr. D. N. Shoemaker from seeds collected under wild trees near Arlington 
_ Experimental Farm, Va. The pink blossoms are to me the most beautiful and 
_ the most fragrant of our American flowers.” (Skeels.) 


54269 to 54281. 


From Ecuador. Collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer of 
the Department of Agriculture. Received July 21, 1921. Quoted notes 
by Mr. Popenoe. 
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54269. BERBERIS QUINDUENSIS H. B. K. Berberidacez. Barberry. 


“(No. 622. Hacienda La Esperanza, near El Angel, Province of Carchi. 
June 13, 1921.) Espino. Plants collected at an altitude of about 11,500 
feet. This is one of the handsomest of the wild barberries which I have 
seen in Ecuador. It makes an arborescent shrub up to 10 or 12 feet 
high, and has large glossy. stiff dark-green leaves. The orange-yellow 
flowers, which are produced in racemes about 3 inches long, are half 
an inch broad. They are followed by small clusters of oval blue-black 
fruits. The species is worthy of a trial as an ornamental.” 


54270 to 54278. PERSEA AMERICANA Mill. Lauracee. Avocado. 
(P. gratissima Gaertn. f.) 


54270. “‘( Nos. 612 and 626. Hacienda San Vicente, Ibarra, Ecuador. 
May 28 and June 15, 1921.) Budwood of avocado No. 47, Tamayo.” 


For previous introduction and description, see S. P. I. No. 53182, 


54271. “(Nos. 614 and 628. Ibarra, Ecuador. May 27 and June 15, 
1921.) Budwood of avocade No. 49, Hgas.” 


For previous introduction and description, see S. P. I. No. 53183. 


54272. “(Nos. 615 and 629. Ibarra, Ecuador. May 28 and June 15, 
1921.) Budwood of avocado No. 50, Chota.” 


For previous introduction and description, see S. P. I. No. 
53184. 


54273. “(Nos. 616 and 630. Ibarra, Ecuador. May 27 and June 
17, 1921.) Budwood of avocado No. 51, Carchi.” 


For previous introduction and description, see S. P. I. No. 53185. 


54274. “(No. 631. Ibarra, Ecuador. June 16, 1921.) Cuttings of 
avocado. No. 52, JIrumina. The parent tree stands in a huerta at 
the Hacienda Irumina, only a few hundred feet from the house, 
at an altitude of 6,200 feet. This variety, which appears to be of 
the Mexican type, though the fruit is rather thick skinned for one 
of that race, is notable for the excellent quality of its deep-yellow 
fiesh. The fruit is long and slender, not of very convenient form ; 
it weighs about 10 ounces and has a medium-sized seed. While it 
may not prove to be an avocado of great commercial value, it is 
certainly worthy of a trial in California and Florida. 

“Formal description: The parent tree is about 50 feet high, 
erect in habit, with a spread of about 30 feet. It is probably 20 
years old if not more. The trunk is 18 inches thick at the base, 
forked at 10 feet, and gives off lateral branches at 18 feet. It is 
said to bear good crops. The leaves when crushed are faintly 
anise scented. 

“The fruit is pyriform to very slender pyriform, necked; weight 
about 10 ounces, length 5 to 6 inches, greatest breadth 24 to 2% 
inches; base tapering, often curved to one side; stem inserted 
centrally, apex rounded to broadly pointed; surface light green, 
with numerous greenish yellow dots; skin scarcely 0.5 millimeters 
thick, rather firm and tough; flesh cream-yellow, pale green close 
to the skin, with very few fiber markings, the flavor very rich, 
nutty, and pleasant; quality excellent; seed conical, rather slender, 
medium sized, loose or tight in the cavity. Main ripening season 
at Irumina probably from December to March. 

“The season at which it will ripen in the United States can not 
be ascertained without a trial in California and Florida.” 


54275. “(No. 632. Ibarra, Ecuador. June 16, 1921.) Cuttings of 
avocado No. 53, Imbabura. The parent tree stands in the huerta 
at the Hacienda Irumina, only a few hundred feet from the house 
and about 50 feet from tree No. 52, at an altitude of 6,200 feet. 
This is a Mexican avocado of medium size (for that race), of good 
quality, and in every way a desirable fruit, so far as can be 
ascertained by a brief study of the variety. It will require a test 
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'in the United States, however, to determine whether or not it has 
characteristics which make it of commercial yalue. 

G “Formal description: ‘The parent tree is about 45 feet high, 
with a spread of 60 feet, and is at least 50 years old. The trunk 
is 3 feet thick at the base, forked at 10 feet above the ground. 
The crown is rather open, and some of the main: limbs extend 
almost horizontally. The foliage when crushed is distinctly anise 
scented. 

* The fruit is oblong-obovoid; weight 6 to 7 ounces, length about 
4 inches, greatest breadth about 23 inches; base bluntly pointed, 
with the stem inserted to one side; apex rounded to broadly 
pointed; surface pale olive-green, blushed with maroon-purple, 
and with very numerous large whitish green dots; skin not quite 
0.5 millimeter thick, firm and leathery in texture; flesh rich 
cream-yellow, greenish close to the skin, with few fiber markings, 
the fiavor very rich, nutty, and pleasant; quality excellent; seed 
oblong-conic, tight to slightly loose in the cavity. Ripening season 
at Irumina mainly from December to March. 

“This fruit when grown under good cultivation in the United 
States will probably weigh from 8 to 10 ounces. The season at 
which it will ripen in that country can be ascertained only by a 
trial.” 


54276. “‘(No. 633. Ibarra, Ecuador. June 16, 1921.) Cuttings of 
avocado No. 54, Capac. The parent tree is growing in the huerta 
rented by Rosa Gonzales, at the Hacienda Carpuela, at an alti- 
tude of 5,300 feet. The fruit is a good-sized Mexican avocado 
about 9 ounces in weight, obovoid in form, purple, and of excel- 
lent quality. The seed is relatively small, and the tree is said to 
be very productive. The variety is worthy of a trial in California 
and in the cooler avocado-growing regions of Florida. 

“Formal description: The parent tree is about 45 feet high, 
slender and erect in habit, with a trunk 18 inches thick at the 
base, forked 2 feet above the ground. The oval crown is moder- 
ately dense, and the foliage rich green in color and healthy in 
appearance. ; 

“The fruit is oblong-pyriform to oval-obovoid in form; weight 
about 9 ounces, length 4 to 43 inches, greatest breadth about 2% 
inches; base broadly pointed, the stem inserted slightly to one 
side; apex rounded to slightly and obliquely flattened; surface 
of ripe fruit glossy purple-black, with very few dots visible; skin 
less than 0.5 millimeter thick, relatively tough; flesh yellowish 
cream color, tinged green near the skin, with numerous fiber 
markings; flavor nutty, rich, and pleasant; quality good; seed 
rather small, ovate to oval, tight in the cavity with both seed 
coats adhering closely to the cotyledons. Ripening season mainly 
from November to March, but a few fruits ripen at other seasons 
of the year. 

“Some specimens do not show any fiber discoloration in the 
flesh; this is perhaps a question that depends, to a certain extent, 
upon the degree of maturity which the fruit has reached at the 
time it is picked.” 

54277. “(No. 634. Ibarra, Ecuador. June 16, 1921.) Cuttings of 
avocado No. 55, Inca. The parent tree is growing in one of the 
huertas at the Hacienda San Vicente, a few hundred yards north 
of the house, at an altitude of 6,100 feet. This is one of the most 
promising avocados obtained in the Chota Valley, if not the most 
promising of all. It is an unusually large fruit for one of the 
Mexican race, and at the same time has a very small seed, and 
flesh of excellent quality. It is worthy of a careful trial in the 
avocado-growing regions of the United States. 

“Formal description: The parent tree is about 50 feet high 
and of erect round-topped form, with an open well-branched 
crown. The trunk is about 2 feet thick at the base and gives off 
several large limbs about 10 feet above the ground. There is a 
faint aniselike odor to the crushed leaves. So far as can be 
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ascertained by an examination of the tree it is of the Mexican 
race; there is a possibility, however, that it may be a hybrid 
between this race and the West Indian. 

“The fruit is pyriform-obovoid to oblong-obovoid; weight 10 to 
15 ounces; length 4} to 5 inches; greatest breadth 3 to 33 inches; 
base broadly pointed, the stem inserted obliquely; apex slightly 
and obliquely flattened; surface smooth, pale yellow-green, with 
numerous large cream-colored dots; skin thin, less than 0.5 
millimeter; flesh yellowish cream color, pale green very close 
to the skin, with very few and inconspicuous fiber markings, 
and of smooth oily texture, the flavor rich, not watery, very 
agreeable, with pronounced nutty character; quality excellent; 
seed round-conic, relatively small, tight in the cavity or nearly so, 
the seed coats sometimes separating over a portion of the seed, 
cotyledons slightly rough. 

“The season of this variety, as of others in the Chota Valley, 
is difficult to determine accurately. The main crop probably 
ripens from September to December, but there are a few fruits 
available at nearly all times of the year.” 


54278. “(No. 635. Ibarra, Ecuador. June 16, 1921.) Cuttings of 


avocado No. 56, Huira. The parent tree is growing in one of the 
huertas at the Hacienda Carpuela, at an altitude of 5,300 feet. 
This is a Mexican variety of good size and quality. While not 
as promising as some of the other varieties in the Chota collec- 
tion, it is well worthy of a trial in California and in the cooler 
portions of the avocado-growing region of Florida. It should prove 
to be fairly hardy. 

“Formal description: The parent tree is about 40 feet high, 
erect and shapely in form, and apparently a vigorous grower. 
The foliage when crushed is distinctly anise scented. The trunk 
is about 15 inches thick at the base and branches at 8 feet above 
the ground. 

‘The fruit is obovate in form; weight about 8 ounces, length 
nearly 3 inches; base pointed, with the stem inserted obliquely; 
apex thin, as is characteristic of the Mexican race; flesh cream- 
yellow, tinged green near the skin, with a few fiber markings; 
flavor unusually rich and nutty; quality excellent; seed broadly 
obovoid-conic, rather large, tight in the cavity, with both seed 
coats closely surrounding the nearly smooth cotyledons. Season 
at Carpuela not definitely known; the main crop probably matures 
between October and January, but there are a few ripe fruits 
available at other times of the year. It is impossible to predict 
with accuracy the season at which this, as well as the other va- 
rieties from the Chota Valley, will ripen their fruits in the United 
States; the matter can be determined only by trial.” 


54279 and 54280. RuBUS ADENOTRICHOS Schlecht. Rosacez. 


Blackberry. 


54279. (No. 623. Ibarra; Ecuador. June 13, 1921.) Plants of 
Mora comin. From the Hacienda La Rinconada, in the 
Province of Carchi, at an altitude of about 11,000 feet. This 
is a very vigorous Rubus, forming large clumps up to 15 
or 18 feet high. Its stout canes are thickly clothed with 
short, stiff, bright maroon-colored hairs, while its leaves are 
formed of five ovate-acuminate to oblong-acuminate, finely 
serrate leaflets 3 to 4 inches long. The white flowers are 
produced in large loose panicles sometimes more than a foot 
in length and are followed by an abundance of oval deep- 
purple fruits about three-quarters of an inch long. The 
drupelets are numerous and crowded closely together; the 
seeds are moderately large, but not very troublesome in the 
mouth. The flavor is practically the same as that of the 
cultivated blackberry of the North, and the quality is good. 
Because of its productiveness as well as this latter feature, 
the species is worthy of a trial in the southern and western 
United States.” 
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Str 54280. “(No. 624. Ibarra, Ecuador. June 13, 1921.) A 
7 ¢ slightly different variety.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53995. 
54281. VACCINIUM FLORIBUNDUM H. B. K. Vacciniaces. Mortifio. 


“(No. 621. Ibarra, Ecuador. June 13, 1921.) Plants of mortifio 
from Hacienda La Rinconada, Province of Carchi, Ecuador, at an 
altitude of about 11,500 feet. A very abundant indigenous plant 
throughout the Ecuadorian highlands at altitudes between 10,000 
and 12,000 feet. It is not cultivated. The fruit is sometimes 
brought into the markets of Andean villages. In some parts of 
the country its ripening season, March to August, is the occasion 
for picnics in the campo, the inhabitants of the towns and villages 
betaking themselves to the paramos, where this plant grows abun- 
dantly, to gather and eat the fruit. 

“The mortifio iS a slender, handsome shrub about 6 feet high 
- (often lower than this), with very small elliptic to ovate-acute, 
finely serrate leaves crowded on the stems, and small bell-shaped 
deep-pink flowers produced in great abundance. The fruit is 
roundish, up to about one-third of an inch in diameter, deep 
glaucous blue, juicy, subacid and pleasant to the taste, and con- 
taining several very small seeds. It greatly resembles some of 
the blueberries of the United States and could probably be de- 
veloped by cultivation into a much more valuable fruit than it is 
to-day.”’ 


54282 to 54296. Oryza sativa L. Poacez. Rice. 


From Saigon, Cochin China, French Indo China. Seeds presented by M. E. 
Carle, director, Laboratoire de Genetique, Institut Scientifique de 
lV’Indochine. Received September 13, 1921. Notes adapted from Bulle- 
tin Agricole, de l'Institut Scientifique de Saigon, vol. 2. 


54282. Boéng-chanh. An excellent variety of the Gocong type with a 
growing period of 202 to 234 days, and a yield (February 17 to 25) of 
1,726 to 2,667 kilograms per hectare (1,539 to 2,375 pounds per acre). 
Originated at Dinhthoi (Cantho). (P. 42.) 


54283. Bong-dua. A good variety of the Gocong type, yielding in 
183 to 235 days (February 17 to 25) 1,664 to 3,600 kilograms per hec- 
tare (1,484 to 3,211 pounds per acre). From Saigon. (P. 42.) 


54284. Béng-sen. A fine variety of the Gocong type originated in the 
neighborhood of Cantho with a growing period of 162 to 215 days, and 
a yield of 2,360 to 3,850 kilograms per hectare (2,105 to 3,434 pounds 
per acre). (P. 42.) 


54285. Cadung Baria. 


54286. Cadung Gocong. A fine grain of the Gocong type from the Seed 
Selection Laboratory, with a growing period of 152 days, maturity 
January 30, and a yield of 1,652 kilograms per hectare i 470 pounds 
per acre). (P. 43.) 


54287. Huéky. A variety of American production, with a eset dense 
grain of the Gocong type, maturing in 166 to 230 days from date of 
sowing. The yield varies from 1,200 to 3,851 kilograms per hectare 
(1,070 to 3,040 pounds per acre). 


The plant grows vigorously to a height of 1.4 to 1.6 meters (5 feet) 
and fruits abundantly. This nonshattering variety has proved re- 
sistant to disease and drought which greatly reduced the yield of other 
varieties. The head is 23 to 25 centimeters (9 to 10 inches) long, and 
the shelled grains are large, regular, and white. It has been given 
superior ranking over Spanish rice. (Pp. 43 and 75.) 


54288. Lu-phung-tien. A variety of the Gocong type sent out from 
Saigon, with a growing period of 180 to 208 days, maturity January 18 
to February 15, and yields of 2,321 to 2,967 kilograms per hectare (2,070 
to 2,646 pounds per acr2). (P. 42.) 
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54282 to 54296—Continued. 


54289 to 54292. These four numbers represent a series of forms of 
so-called floating rices, rice with a different flavor from that of or- 
dinary rice. For the first two months floating rice grows like ordinary 
rice, but later floods of the Mekong River, which start in July, gradu- 
ally submerge all of the plant except the leaf tips. The water recedes 
after November, the stalks bend down, and when the lower part touches 
the ground the nodes take root. 


The stalk of floating rice is thicker than that of ordinary rice and 
is from 2.5 to 5 meters (8 to 16 feet) long. Only the tips of the stalks 
are leafy. The growing period is 8 to 9 months, from April or May 
to December or January. No care is given the crop after the sowing. 
(P. 46.) 


54289. Nam-vian, or ba sao. A recent introduction from Cambodia, 
with stalks 12 feet long and thick heads, up to a foot long. (P. 49.) 


54290. Nang-dim. A recent introduction from Cambodia. Of the 
floating rice group, this is the only variety which yields white 
fine rice; it requires only a medium supply of water. The grain 
falls easily from the short head. (P. 48.) d 


54291. Ndang-géng-trang. A variety of the Gocong type, sent out 
from Saigon, with medium-sized grain yielding (1917, December 
11, to 1918, February 26) 2,337 to 2,967 kilograms per hectare 
(2,080 to 2,747 pounds per acre). (P. 42.) 


54292. Nang-rim. A variety from Saigon with a normal growing 
period of 120 days, maturity from December 20 to January 5 and 
a normal yield of 1,500 to 2,167 kilograms per hectare (1,338 to 
1,932 pounds per acre). (P. 41.) 


54293. Ramay. A large round grain of the type Gocong, which much re- 
sembles Huéky. Maturity requires 166 to 228 days; the yield is from 
1,083 to 3,677 kilograms per hectare (966 to 3,281 pounds per acre). 
Cultivated at Cantho, Saigon. (P. 43.) 


54294. Rd-muoi. A fine variety with a large round seed, of the Gocong 
type, with a growing period of 195 to 220 days and a yield (February 
20, 21) of 1,684 to 3,722 kilograms per hectare (1,502 to 3,321 pounds 
per acre). Originated at Dinhthoi (Cantho). (P. 42.) 


54295. Sdo-ong. This fine variety of the Gocong type originated in the 
neighborhood of the station of Cantho, has a growing period of 188 
to 199 days, ripens January 25, and yields 2,474 to 3,466 kilograms per 
hectare (2,207 to 3,092 pounds per acre). (P. 42.) 


54296. Song-lon. The oldest known variety, extensively distributed from 
Cambodia. The large thick grains are in heads 7 to 9 inches long. 
(Po 26.) 


54297. WarszEwicz1a coccinea (Vahl) Klotzsch. Rubiacez. 


From Panama. Cuttings collected by Dr. David Fairchild, Agricultural 
Explorer in Charge of the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduc- 
tion. Received September 16, 1921. 


“This is a remarkable ornamental tree. Mr. Dorsett and I first saw it on 
the banks of Gatun Lake at Rio Sucio. At a distance its racemes, over 2 feet 
long, with their brilliant scarlet enlarged sepals produced a startling splash 
of color against the dark-green foliage. The color is as vividly scarlet as the 
autumn colors of the sour gum, the sorrel tree, or some Species of Japanese 
maple. The colored ‘leaves’ are in reality enlarged sepals. Only one flower in 
each cluster of flowers on the raceme has an enlarged sepal. ‘Though the 
flowers themselves are not over a quarter of an inch in diameter, the en- 
larged sepals are often 24 inches long. The fact that this tree blooms in 
summer, the wet season, whereas most of the showy flowering trees of the 
Tropics bloom in the dry season, would seem to make this an unusually yalu- 
able ornamental tree for tropical regions. It is certainly worthy of a place 
in every collection of tropical trees.” (Fairchild.) 
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(54298. Rroreneerriss sapipA (Soland.) Wendl. and Drude. Phe- 
¢ nicacee. Nikau palm. 


: From Birkenhead, Auckland, New Zealand. Seeds presented by C. L. 
Wragge. Received September 28, 1921. 


An extremely elegant palm native to New Zealand, where the young in- 
florescence is eaten. The palm is of peculiar interest as being one of the 
most southern, occurring as far as latitude 38° 22’ S., whereas 38° S. is the 
limit of palms in Australia and South America, and 30° S. in Africa. The 
trunk 6 to 12 feet high bears pinnate leaves 4 to 6 feet long and a much- 
branched densely flowered spadix 18 to 24 inches long. The pale pinkish 
flowers are very numerous. (Adapted from Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 
5139.) 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47878. 


54299 to 54302. Matus sytyestris Mill. Malacee. Apple. 


From Santiago, Chile. Scions presented by Sr. Salvador Izquierdo. Re- 
ceived September 30, 1921. Quoted notes by Wilson Popenoe, except as 
otherwise stated. 


“Four varieties of apples which I have selected during recent years, and 
which I consider very interesting. They are entirely resistant to the attacks 
of the woolly aphis (Schizoneura).” (lzquierdo.) 


“ Chilean apples are probably inferior to our own, in so far as dessert quality 
is concerned. Most of them are small fruits, with rather mealy flesh of sweet 
and not very sprightly flavor. . They are interesting to us because of their resist- 
ance to the woolly aphis, the worst pest of Chilean orchards. The main purpose 
in introducing them is for triai as aphis-resistant stock plants on which to graft 
our best commercial sorts.” 


54299. “Admirable de Otono (Autumn Beauty). Described by Sr. 
Izquierdo as a large excellent autumn fruit. The tree is very produc- 
tive.” 


54300. “ Huidobro. Also known as Araucana and Araucana Huidobro. 
This is said to have originated from an Italian seed. The tree is de- 
scribed as very vigorous and productive; the fruit is medium to large, 
yellow, of firm texture, sweet, aromatic, and juicy. Its ripening Season 
is late autumn (April to May in Chile), and the fruits can be kept in 
good condition without cold storage until the following October or some- 
times November. Its shipping qualities are excellent. 

“This variety can not be strongly recommended as a dessert apple 
and is not introduced as such; immunity from the attacks of the woolly 
aphis is the quality which gives it interest and makes it valuable in 
Chile and perhaps elsewhere. Sr. Izquierdo has found that plants of 
this variety grafted on seedling apple roots will be attacked by the aphis 
only from the roots upward to the union of stock and scion, not a 
single insect ever passing on to the scion to carry on his nefarious 
activities. 

“ Because of this characteristic, it is possible that Huwidobro may have 
value in the United States as a stock plant on which to graft other and 
better varieties of the apple.” 


54301. “ Productiva (productive). A large fruit striped with red, ripen- 
ing in April and May in central Chile.” 


54302. “ Citroneile. A small sweet yellow apple, said to be an excellent 
keeper.” 


54303. CrrnopeNnpron paTaGua Molina. Eleocarpacee. Patagua. 
(Tricuspidaria dependens Ruiz and Pav.) 
From Kew, England. Cuttings presented by Sir David Prain, director, 
Royal Botanic Garden. Received September 30, 1921. 
A small, compact, rather spreading evergreen tree, 20 to 30 feet high, with 
elliptic leaves up to 23 inches long and white axillary flowers nearly an inch 
long, borne on long curved stalks. The wood is very white and is much used 
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for carpentry and even for cabinetmaking; the bark is employed in tanning; 
and silkworms relish the leaves. Native to moist situations in central Chile, 
where it ascends to nearly 4,000 feet. (Adapted from Kew Bulletin of Mis- 
cellaneous Information, 1907, p. 13, and Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 8115.) 


54304. Guapiotus aLatus L. Iridacee. 


From Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa. Seeds presented by I. B. Pole — 
Evans, chief, Division of Bctany. Received September 26, 1921. 


A very interesting little South African plant with flowers of a delightful 
fragrance not unlike that of the sweetbrier; the three upper petals are bright 
orange-scarlet, the three lower ones are yellowish tipped with orange-scarlet. 
The bulbs are not larger than ordinary peas and can not remain long out 
of ground. (Adapted from Allen, Bulbs and Tuberous-Reoted Plants, p. 105.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44722. 


54305. Pautirnta curana Kunth. Sapindacee. 


From Para Valley, Para, Brazil. Seeds presented by A. Law Voge, through 
J. A. McCutchin, Federal Horticultural Board. Received September 
16, 1927; : 


“The seed requires three months to germinate and should be planted in 
clay soil mixed with sand, half and half. They are very delicate, being killed 
in two days when exposed to dryness. About 74 per cent of seeds, preserved 
in water for two weeks, germinated, although fermentation had set in. The 
plant is naturally a vine, though in commercial plantings in Brazil it is trained 
as a bush. It requires shade while young. The plant has the highest per- 
centage of caffein of any plant known.” (Voge.) 


From this species is obtained guarana, which is used not only as a remedy 
for intestinal trouble but also as a very powerful stimulant that enables one to 
endure almost superhuman fatigue. Guarana is a black paste, extracted from 
the seeds of the grapelike fruits found growing along the upper Tapajoz, and 
in the valley of the Orinoco in Venezuela. 

In November the fruits mature; the moist soft seeds are carefully removed 
and spread in the sun to dry. A few hours are sufficient to give them a flinty 
brittleness. The kernels are then reduced to powder; and, with the addition 
of a little water or by exposure to the damp air of the swamps, a thick paste 
is obtained, which is molded into cylinders about an inch in diameter and 6 
inches long. The dry cylinder assumes an almost mineral hardness. This is 
the guarana of commerce. When powdered it ferments rapidly and its me- 
dicinal properties come into play. 

The Indians also utilize the roots and leaves of the Paullinia for the making 
of inferior grades of guarana. Even the blossoms are burned and the ashes 
yield still another variety known as “ guarana putira,” or ‘ guarana flor.” 
The Indians and whites who use guarana file a small portion from the cylinder, 
dissolve it in water, and drink it. The whites generally add sugar to neutralize 
the bitter taste of caffein. The chief medicinal value of guarana is its salutary 
action on the intestinal secretions when taken in small and not too frequent 
doses. Repeated doses result in a general breakdown of the nervous system. 


Analysis of 100 grams of guarana. Grams. 
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The young shoots are planted about 20 feet apart, and in the course of 10 
years the plant occupies an area of from 10 to 15 square feet. The plants 
bear fruit in the third or fourth year and will yield from 6 to 8 pounds of 
seeds, about the size and color of a grain of corn, annually for 35 to 40 years. 
Plants raised from seed do not bear fruit until the fifth year and live but a 
few years. (Adapted from Bulletin of the Pan American Union, vol. 51, 
p. 268.) 


54806. Crusta GRANDIFLORA Splitg. Clusiacez. 


From Cambridge, England. Cuttings presented by F. G. Preston, superin- 
tendent, Botanic Garden. Received September 30, 1921. 


A very beautiful plant up to 11 feet high with handsome large white rose- 
tinted flowers, each from 7 to 8 inches in diameter.” The flowers are fleshy 
with a delicate white fringe around the center of a deep-yellow, discoid, 
gummy mass of staminodes. Three flowers are usually borne at the end of 
a shoot, the central one opening first and hiding the two side buds which open 
later. This native of Guiana has large handsome leathery leaves, up to 18 
inches long and over 7 inches wide; they are borne in clusters towards the 
end of the twigs. The plant is not in any way susceptible to insect pests. 
(Adapted from Gardeners’ Chronicle, 3d ser., vol. 67, p. 315.) 


54307 and 54308. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Plants collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the Department of Agriculture. Received August 26, 1921. 


54307. Cora NITIDA (Vent.) Schott and Endl. Sterculiaces. 
(Sterculia nitida Vent.) 


A tree 20 to 30 feet high, native to Upper Guinea, Africa, closely re 
lated to the common cola nut, from which it differs in the broader, 
shorter stalked leaves, and flowers nearly double the size. These trees 
furnish the cola nuts so much esteemed by the natives for their bitter 
flavor, and which are said to enhance the taste of whatever is eaten 
with them. Thenumerous seeds are in leathery or woody pods. (Adapted 
from Oliver, Flora of Tropical Africa, vol. 1, p. 221.) 


54308. QuERCUS JAVANICA (Blume) Drake. Fagacee. 
(Castanopsis javanica A. DC.) 


A large evergreen tree with very leathery leaves which are shining 
above. more or less rufous pubescent beneath, and 3 to'10 inches long. 
The globose tomentose involucres, up to 2 inches in diameter with spines 
sometimes two-thirds of an inch long, inclose 1 to 4 nuts. Native to 
Lower Burma and the Malay Peninsula. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora 
of British India, vol. 5, p. 620.) 


54309. Dioscorra EscuLeNTA (Lour.) Burkill. Dioscoreacee. 
Lesser yam. 


From Suva, Fiji Islands. Tubers presented by C. H. Knowles, Director 
of Agriculture. Received September 17, 1921. 


This small yam, the kawai, is certainly worth the attention of anyone who 
has facilities for cultivating a small area of food plants. Being indigenous to 
Fiji, the natives have long recognized its value as a food, and it is cultivated 
in most if not all of the Fiji Islands. It is cultivated in parts of India and 
Burma. In the latter it is said to be found wild. 

The stem of this creeper is round and full of prickles. It is propagated by 
planting the small tubers or roots, which, like the old ones, are oblong, of a 
brownish color outside and a pure white within. When cooked, the skin falls 
_ off like the bark of a birch tree. The root is very farinaceous, and when well 

cooked looks like a fine mealy potato, although of superior whiteness. The 
taste recalls to mind that of the arracacha of South America. There is a slight 
degree of sweetness about it which is very agreeable to the palate. 
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The kawai can be grown in districts too wet for the finer varieties of the 
yam, and it is not attacked by the leaf fungus Gloeosporium postis which at- 
tacks yams, particularly the better varieties, and is very severe in wet years. 
Good land is necessary for a good crop, and it must be well drained. 

No insect pests or fungous diseases were found to damage the plant during 
1916 to 1919. 

The kawai can be either boiled or roasted, and, as with the potato, it is best 
not to remove the skin before cooking. A thorough cleaning is the only prepara- 
tion necessary. (Adapted from Agricultural Circular, Fiji, vol. 1, p. 86.) 


54310. Corx LACRYMA-JOBI MA-YUEN (Rom.) Stapf. Poacez. 
Ma-yuen. 


From Manila, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by Sr. Adn. Hernandez, 
director, Bureau of Agriculture. Received September 23, 1921. 


“A newly domesticated variety grown in Occidental Negros Province, Philip- 
pine Islands, where no disease is reported.” (Arsenio Goco, plant inspector.) 


“Our experiments have shown this to be a promising cereal for the Tropics.” 
( Hernandez.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49798. 


54311. DeENpDROCALAMUS LONGISPATHUS Kurz. Poaceew. Bamboo. 


From Dehra Dun, United Provinces, India. Seeds presented by R. S. 
Hole, forest botanist. Received September 7, 1921. 


A large handsome species with tufted glaucous-green culms up to 60 feet high, 
the upper brancnes bearing smooth lanceolate yellow-ribbed leaves the under 
surface of which is rough and glaucescent or sometimes almost white. The 
internodes are up to 2 feet long with walls 5 inches thick. The species comes 
nearest Dendrocalamus hamiltonii but is easily recognized by its long fragile 
papery culm sheaths densely hairy on the back, and by the large panicles of 
small flower heads and blunt spikelets. One of its local Burmese names is 
“wa-ya’”’ (stinging bamboo), for the hairs on the sheath are especially irritat- 
ing. Although uative to eastern Bengal and Burma, chiefly along streams, it 
has been cultivated in Calcutta, Malabar, etc., but the culms are not very 
strong, and as a buiiding material it is generally inferior to many other kinds. 
(Adapted from Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, vol. 7, p. 89.) 


54312 to 54318. 


From Jujuy, Argentina. Collected by D. S. Bullock, agricultural trade 
adviser, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Received September 24, 1921. 


54312 to 54815. SoLANUM TUBEROSUM L. Solanaces. Potato. 


“Tubers bought at Market Place, Jujuy, Argentina, August 1, 1921.” 
(D. S. Buliock.) 


54312. No. 1. 54314. No. 3. 
54313. No. 2. 54315. No. 4. 
54316. OXxALIS TUBEROSA Molina. Oxalidacee. Oca. 


“ Seeds of papa oca bought at Market Place, Jujuy, Argentina. Said 
to grow at an altitude of 9,000 feet.” (D. S. Bullock.) 


54317 and 543818. Zea Mays L. Poaceer. Corn. 
Seeds introduced for experimental purposes. 
54317. No. 1. 54318. No. 2. 


543819. HypNnocarPUs WIGHTIANA Blume. Flacourtiacez. 


From Sibpur, near Calcutta, India. Seeds presented by Lieut. Col. A. T. 
Gage, director, Royal Botanic Garden. Received September 30, 1921. 
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“A tree common on the western Peninsula from the Konkan along the coast 
ranges of India, 40 to 50 feet high, with smooth ovate to lanceolate leaves, 
and globose fruits the size of a small apple. The numerous yellowish seeds 
have oily albumen. (Adapted from Cooke, Flora of Bombay, vol. 1, p. 57.) 


“At present the oil from the seeds is used in Calcutta (School of Tropical 
Medicine) in the treatment of leprosy.” (J. F. Rock.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52859. 


54320. Rupus sp. Rosacee. 


From San Salvador, Salvador. Seeds collected by P. H. Dorsett, plant 
introducer, Department of Agriculture. Received September 30, 1921. 


“Seeds secured in the market, San Salvador, September 6, 1921. Cylindric 
fruits 14 inches long, 1 inch in diameter, deep maroon in color, with plenty 
of wine-red juice. Flavor acid but quite pleasant.” (Dorsett.) 

54321. Coteus rorunpiFrotius (Poir.) Cheval. and Perr. Men- 
(C. tuberosus A. Rich.) [ thaceee. 


From Mount Silinda, Southern Rhodesia. Tubers presented by W. L. 
Thompson. Received September 13, 1921. 


“Tubers which serve as food for the natives of this district, and of which 
we often partake. The native name is zwidata. The tubers may be described 
as a substitute for Irish potatoes. We find that they are fine prepared in the 
same way as creamed potatoes. They are not very: mealy but could scarcely be 
called watery. If they could be induced to grow to a larger size, with increase 
rather than decrease of other good qualities, I think they might be quite a use- 
ful plant. I think they are quite prolific yielders. They require quite a long 
season to mature, and I presume that, if these reach you in condition to grow, 
it would be necessary to start them in a greenhouse. The tubers send out 
sprouts much as do sweet potatoes.” (Thompson.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51768. 


54322 to 54325. 


From Alipur, Bengal, India. Seeds presented by the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Society of India, through E. N. Reasoner, Oneco, Fla. Received 
September 28, 1921. 


54322. CaASSIA ALATA L. Ceesalpiniacez. 


A coarse erect branched shrub 5 to 10 feet high, with stout green 
branches and pinnate leaves up to 2 feet long. The yellow flowers, 
14 inches wide, are in racemes 4 to 20 inches long. The valves of the 
straight spreading pods have a papery wing running from end to end. 
The active princ'ple of the seeds is chrysophanic acid. Every portion of 
the plant is used medicinally. The plant is native to tropical America 
but is now cultivated all over the Tropics. (Adapted from Rock, 
Leguminous Plants of Hawaii, p. 83.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49989. 
54323. DIOCLEA LASIOCARPA Mart. Fabaces. 


A shrubby plant twining over tall trees, with sparsely pubescent 
_trifoliolate leaves, the somewhat-pointed leaflets 2 to 5 inches long. 
The purple-violet flowers, with fringed keel and papery deciduous 
bractlets, are on peduncles 1 to 14 feet long. Native to tropical 
American forests. (Adapted from Martius, Flora Brasiliensis, vol. 15, 
pt. 1, p. 166.) 


54324. OcHNA sSQuaARROSA L. Ochnacer. 


A shrub or small tree with smooth shining leaves 2 to 5 inches long 
and fragrant yellow flowers an inch long, clustered on the old wood 
or on short leafless branchlets. The compound drupaceous fruits are 
black. Native to the East Indies and Burma. (Adapted from Cooke, 
Flora of Bombay, vol. 1, p. 196.) 
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54322 to 54325—Continued. 


54325. PETREA VOLUBILIS L. Verbenacer. 


“A woody climber of exquisite beauty when in full flower. The 
heliotrope vio'et-centered blossoms are borne in loose pendent sprays 
which hang gracefully from the slender arching branches. These, com- 
bined with the rigid green leaves, suggest almost an artificial blossom. 
Native to tropical South America and some of the West Indies.” 
(H. F. Macmillan.) 


54326. Avena sativa L. Poacee. Oats. 


From Edinburgh, Scotland. Seeds presented by George Sinclair, manager, 
Earl of Roseberry’s Dalmeny farms. Received September 30, 1921. 


“Scotch Newmarket oats which by breeding have been increased to a yield 
of 100 bushels per acre and a weight of 56 pounds per bushel.” (Low D. Sweet, 
Denver, Colo.) 


54327 to 54329. Nacrra spp. Taxacee. Yellowwood. 
(Podocarpus. spp.) 


From Pretoria, Union of South Africa. Seeds presented by HB. Percy Phil- 
lips, division of botany. Received September 29, 1921. 


“T am sending seeds of species of South African yellowwoods which may in- 
terest you. As the genus is now under revision at Kew, the Herbarium numbers 
of the forestry department should be kept, as they will be quoted in the mono- 
graph when published.” (Phillips.) 


54327. NAGEIA sp. 54329. NAGEIA sp. 
Herbarium No. 3467. Herbarium No. 3392. 


54328. NAGEIA sp. 
Herbarium No. 3466. 


54330. Carica papaya L. Papayacee. Papaya. 


From Canal Zone. Seeds collected by Dr. David Fairchild, Agricultural 
Explorer in Charge of the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction. 
Received September 16, 1921. 


“An oblong-fruited form of exquisite flavor. Grown in the plantations of 
the Government at Bracho Mindi and served in the hotels of the Panama Rail- 
way Co.” (Fairchild.) 


54331. Centraurna racusinaA L. Asteracez. 


From Chemin des Grottes St. Helene, Nice, France. Seeds presented by Dr. 
A. Robertson Proschowsky. Received September 26, 1921. 


‘A strikingly ornamental long-lived plant. I have two nearly 30 years old, 
growing on a perpendicular wall. Very few good seeds are produced and germi- 
nation seems difficult; any stagnant moisture should be avoided. It is best to 
mix the seeds with soil, spread the mixture out in a fissure of a rock and keep 
slightly moist.” (Proschowsky.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 48027. 


54832. Ocuroma LAacorus Swartz. Bombacacez. Balsa. 


From Camaguey, Cuba. Seeds presented by Dr. R. L. Luaces, director, 
Granja Escuela. Received September 23, 1921. 


“Seeds from this spring’s crop. The seeds are very small and embedded in 
the lint, which is a silk cotton that does not absorb water, and for this reason it 
is used for life belts. The wood of the tree is stronger and much lighter than 
basswood and is being used in aeroplane construction. I believe it will grow 
well in southern Florida, around Brownsville, Tex., and in parts of California.” 
( Luaces.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 53490. 
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54833 to 54335. Anprorocon spp. Poacee. Beard-grass. 


From Loanda, Angola, Africa. Seeds presented by J. Gossweiler, through 
H. A. Longworth, agricultural missionary, Angola Mission, Malanzhe, 
Angola. Received September 16, 1921. 


“ Grasses of Angola, which may be useful for forage.” (Longworth.) 
54333. ANDROPOGON FASTIGIATUS Swartz. 


; A slender erect smooth annual with flat narrow leaves. The freely 
branching culms bear broad racemes with conspicuous sterile spikelets 
;' and geniculate awns about 13 inehes long. Native to dry open ground 

from southern Mexico and the West Indies to Brazil. (Adapted from 
Contributions from the National Herbarium, vol. 18, p. 279.) 


543834. ANDROPOGON GAYANUS Kunth. 


A tall perennial with numerous flowering branches, rather stout 
racemes of reddish or brownish spikelets, and awns about an inch long 
bent in the middle. Native to Senegal. (Adapted from Thiselton-Dyer, 
Flora of Tropical Africa, vol. 9, pt. 2, p. 261.) 


54335. ANDROPOGON sp. 
Received as Andropogon annulatus. 


548386 to 543841. Oryza sativa L. Poacezr. Rice. 


From Saigon, Cochin China. Seeds presented by M. E. Carle, director, 
Laboratoire de Genetique, Institut Scientifique de l’Indochine. Received 
September 18, 1921. Notes adapted from Bulletin Agricole, de VInstitut 
Scientifique de Saigon, vol. 2. 


54336. Caduna. A variety of the Gocong type, a fine grain maturing 
January 30, after a growing period of 152 days. Yield 1,652 kilograms 
per hectare (1,475 pounds per acre). (P. 43.) 


54337. Cadung-da. Sown on June 14, flowered December 25, harvested 
March 7, after about 266 days of growth. Yield 1,080 kilograms per 
hectare (900 pounds per acre). (P. 4/.) 


54338. Cadung Vinhlong. A variety of the Gocong type. Maturity is 
February 17 to 25, after a growing season of 183 to 235 days from the 
date of sowing. The yield is 1,664 to 3,600 kilograms per hectare 
(1,485 to 3,218 pounds per acre). (P. 42.) 


54339. Tam. vude. Of the Gocong type. The growing period is 164 to 
179 days, and the yield 1,117 to 1,304 kilograms per hectare (997 to 
1,165 pounds per acre). (P. 42.) 


54340. Tau chén. 54341. Tra bac. 
643842 and 543438. EcutnocHioa pyrrammpatis (Lam.) Hitchce. 
and Chase. Poacee. Grass. 


(Panicum pyramidale Lam.) 


_. From Loanda, Angola, Africa. Seeds presented by J. Gossweiler, 
through H. A. Longworth, agricultural missionary, Angola Mission, 
Malanzhe, Angola. Received September 16, 1921. 


“Paty Grasses of Angola, which may be useful for forage.” (Longworth.) 


A smooth, sparingly branched, somewhat fleshy annual 7 feet tall, with 
elongate leaves and a long tapering panicle, the relatively slender branches 
_ ascending or slightly drooping. (Adapted from Contributions from the National 
Herbarium, vol. 18, p. 345.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51941. 
54342. “An aquatic form 3 meters (10 feet) in height.” (Gossweiler.) 


54343. “A rhizomatous aquatic or semiaquatic form, up to 4 meters (13 
feet) in height.” (Gossweiler.) 
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54344. Oryza sativa L. Poaceex. Rice. 


From Saigon, Cochin China. Seeds presented by M. BH. Carle, director, 
Laboratoire de Genetique, Institut Scientifique de lVIndochine. Re 
eeived September 13, 1921. 


Lud chua chan. 


54345. Ecurnocuioa HAPLOcLADA Stapf. Poaceer. Grass. 


From Loanda, Angola, Africa. Seeds presented by J. Gossweiler, through 
H. A. Longworth, agricultural missionary, Angola Mission, Malanzhe, 
Angola. Received September 16, 1921. 


A tufted perennial up to 8 feet high, native to Nile land and Mozambique. 
The linear leaves are 6 inches to over a foot long, and the dense erect linear 
to linear-oblong panicles are 4 to 9 inches long. (Adapted from Thiselton-Dyer, 
Flora of Tropical Africa, vol. 9, p. 618.) 


543846 and 54847. Oryza sativa L. Poacez. Rice. 


From Saigon, Cochin China. Seeds presented by M. EH. Carle, director, 


Laboratoire de Genetique, Institut Scientifique de Indochine. Received 


September 13, 1921. 


54346. Nango. A fine variety with somewhat elongated grain, of the 
Gocong type. After a growing period of 159 days it matures about 
January 8, with a yield of 1,496 kilograms per hectare (1,335 pounds 
per acre). (Adapted from Bulletin Agricole de VInstitut Scientifique de 
Saigon, vol. 2, p. 43.) 


543847. Nangngoc. A variety with a normal growing period of 119 to 
151 days usually 122 days. The normal yield is 2,000 kilograms pet 
hectare (1,785 pounds per acre). (Adapted from Bulletin Agricole de 
VInstitut Scientifique de Saigon, vol. 2, p. 41.) 


54348. Oryza sativa L. Poacex. Rice. 


From Loanda, Angola, Africa. Seeds presented by J. Gossweiler, through 
H. A. Longworth, agricultural missionary, Angola Mission, Malanzhe, 
Angola. Received September 16, 1921. 


“ Rootstock tufted, culms numerous, up to 2 meters (7 feet) high. Found 
with Echinochloa stagnina and EH. pyramidalis in swamps which contain stag- 
nant water up to the time of maturity of the rice. Native to the swampy 
margins of River Longa, Quissama, Cuanza Sul, Angola. Matures towards 
July.” (Gossweiler. ) 


54349. Oryza sativa L. Poacee. Rice. 


From Saigon, Cochin China. Seeds presented by M. E. Carle, director, 
Laboratoire de Genetique, Institut Scientifique de Indochine. Received 
September 13, 1921. 


Ra zanh. A variety originated at Dinhthoi, Cantho, very productive, but 
with a small short grain. The yield is from 1,769 to 3,859 kilos per hectare 
(1,579 to 3,444 pounds per acre) with a growing period of 202 to 218 days. 
Ripens February 19 to 21. (Adapted from Bulletin Agricole de VJInstitut 
Scientifique de Saigon, vol. 2, p. 41.) 


54350 to 54352. Panicum spp. Poacez. Panic grass. 


From Loanda, Angola, Africa. Seeds presented by J. Gossweiler, through 
H. A. Longworth, agricultural missionary, Angola Mission, Malanzhe, 
Angola. Received September 16, 1921. 


“ Grasses of Angola, which may be useful for forage.” (ZLongworth.) 
54350. PANICUM MAXIMUM Forsk. 


“A robust perennial 6 feet or more tall, with short rootstocks growing 
in immense leafy clumps. The open panicles about a foot long bear 
numerous smooth, rather small oblong spikelets. Native to Guadeloupe.” 
(Agnes Chase.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53956. 


a calc ie 
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54350 to 54352—Continued. 


\ 54351. PANICUM MUTICUM Forsk: 


: “An annual or perennial, semiaquatic grass 1.5 meters (5 feet) in 
height. Native to Egypt and Arabia.” (Gossweiler.) 


54352. PANICUM Sp. 
“ An erect annual up to 2.5 meters (8 feet) in height.’ (Gossweiller.) 


Received as Panicum synmertonii, but the seeds received are not this 
species. 


. 54353 to 54384. 


From Chengtu, Szechwan, China. Seeds presented by P. M. Bayne, through 
J. Burtt Davy, Cambridge, England. Received September 19, 1921. 


The only notes received with this shipment were the native names of the 
various seeds in Chinese characters. These were translated by Dr. T. Tanaka, 
of the Office of Crop Physiology and Breeding Investigations. 


54353. AKEBIA LOBATA AUSTRALIS Diels. Lardizabalacem. 
“(No. 20.) EHight-month kua.” 


54354. Bera vutGaRIs L. Chenopodiaces. Beet. 
“(No. 60.) Thick-skinned vegetable.” 

54355. BRASSICA JUNCEA (L.) Cass. Brassicacee. Chinese mustard. 
“(No. 58.) Blue (green) vegetable.” 

54356. BRASSICA PEKINENSIS (Lour.) Gagn. Brassicacer. Pai ts’ai. 


“(No. 59.) Large Pai ts’ai.” 
54357. Brassica sp. Brassicacee. 


“(No. 50.) Water lily, flower white (some special name; can not be 
white-flowered water lily from etymology).” 


54358. Brassica sp. Brassicacee. 
**(No. 52.) Pink oil vegetable seed.” 

54359. Brassica sp. Brassicacez. 
“(No. 61.) Large-headed vegetable.” 


54360. Cacara EROSA (L.) Kuntze. Fabacex. Yam bean. 
(Pachyrhizus angulatus Rich.) 


(No. 21.) Earth kua fruit.” 

54361. CANNABIS SATIVA L. Moracezr. Hemp. 
“(No. 95.) Hua ma tsu. Fire hempseed.” 

54362. CROTALARIA sp. Fabacer. 
“(No. 91.) Noisy-bell herb.” 


_ §4363. CHAETOCHLOA ITALICA (L.) Scribn. Poacem. Millet, 
(Setaria italica Beauv.) 


(No. 88.) Pink valley seed.” 


54364. FacoPyRUM VULGARE Hill. Polygonacee. Buckwheat. 
“(No. 63.) CWiao tsu.” 
54365. HELIANTHUS ANNUUS L. Asteracer. Sunflower. 


“(No. 22.) Sun-pointing ki (very common name for sunflower).” 


54866. Hotcus sorcHUM L. Poacezr. Sorghum, 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


“(No. 100.) Greasy fruit.” 
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54353 to 54384—Continued. 


54367. PERILLA FRUTESCENS (L.) Britton. Menthacerz. 
(P. ocymoides L.) 


“(No. 87.) Su ma.” 
54368. PERISTROPHE TINCTORIA Nees. Acanthacex. 
(No. 92.) Chih chia hua.” 


54869. PHASEOLUS ANGULARIS (Willd.) W. F. Wight. Fabacezx. 
Adsuki bean, 


“(No. 41.) Hung tou or pink tou.” 
54370. PHASEOLUS AUREUS Roxb. Fabacez. Mung bean. 
“(No. 42.) Lu tow or green tou.” 
54371 and 54872, PHASEOLUS CALCARATUS Roxb. Fabacex. Rice bean. 
543871. “(No. 82.) Pink Pa-mountain tou.” 
54872. “(No. 83.) Yellow Pa-mountain tou.” 
54373. ROHDEA JAPONICA Roth. Convallariacee. 
(No. 93.) Myriad-years blue (very common name.)”’ 


54374 to 54379. Sova Max (L.) Piper. Fabacee. Soy bean. 
(Glycine hispida Maxim.) 


54374. “(No. 34.) Large yellow tow.” 
54375. “(No. 35.) Large black tou.” 
54376. “(No. 36.) Parm-skin large tow (large tou is soy bean). 
54377. “(No. 37.) Blue (green) skin large tow.” 
54378. “(No. 39.) Small black tow.” 
54379. “(No. 40.) Small yellow touw.”’ 
54380. SPINACIA OLERACEA L. Chenopodiacee. Spinach. 
(No. 72:).\P’O ts ai.” 


543881. VIGNA SESQUIPEDALIS (L.) Fruwirth. Fabacee. 
Yard-Long bean. 


(No. 26.) Linear berry tou.” 


54382. VIGNA SINENSIS (Torner) Savi. Fabacex. Cowpea. 
“(No. 25.) White dewberry tow.” 
54883 and 54884. Zea Mays L. Poacee. Corn. 


54383. “(No. 82.) Horse-teeth jewel mai (barley, wheat, etc., 
called mai).” 


54384.“ (No. 83.) Yellow jewel mai.” 


54385 to 54395. 


From Avondale, Auckland, New Zealand. Seedlings presented by H. R. 
Wright. Received September 17, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Wright. 


54385. MALUS SYLVESTRIS Mill. Malacee. Apple. 
(Pyrus malus L.) 


“No. 7. Root grafts, second-generation seedling from IJrish Peach. 
This seedling is aphis resistant and has a perfect affinity for the Chinese 
crab, Pyrus prunifolia. I am using it for double working, for all those 
that will not do direct on prunifolia.” . 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 31519. 
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54385 to 54395—Continued. 


543886. Matus pumILA Mill. Malacer. Paradise apple. 
“No. 8. Root grafts, aphis-resistant Paradise, used as a dwarfing 
stock.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P I. No. 42638. 
54887 to 54392. Marus sytvestris Mill. Malacez. Apple. 


(Pyrus malus 1.) 


54387. “No. 1. Bordcaur Reinette. New blight-proof apple, re- 
sembling Cox’s Orange in color and shape, with a rich aromatic 
flavor; fruit a good keeper, making an ideal apple for home or 
export; heavy cropper.” 

54388. “No. 3. Root grafts, Delicious X Coz’s Orange cross, nearly 
aphis resistant; a beautiful apple; an early and heavy cropper of 
superb quality.” 

54389. ““No. 6. Root grafts, Imm’s Seedling. A large culinary 
apple, one of the very best for that purpose; good cropper, and 
aphis resistant. A most promising stock; of upright growth, with 
very large foliage and a splendid root system.” 


54390. “No. 2. Keaney’s Winter; has proved aphis resistant with 
me.”’ 


54391. “No. 3. Plants on own roots, grown from root cuttings of 
Ribston Pippin X Northern Spy, cross not yet named; aphis re- 
sistant. A superb keeper with a delicious flavor.” 


54392. “No. 4. A sport from the Ribston-Spy cross, differing only 
in its most peculiar color; aphis resistant. Flavor and keeping 
qualities superb.” 


543893. PRUNUS DOMESTICA L. Aimnygdalaceze. Prune. 


“No. 9. A very large black prune, early ripening, before Petite @’ Agen; 
should be valuable.” 


54394. PRUNUS SALICINA X CERASIFERA. Amygdalacee. Hybrid plum. 


“No.11. An enormous cropper and good shipper; splendid for jam 
and bottling; a valuable commercial fruit, should he planted largely.” 


54395. PRUNUS SALICINA X CERASIFERA. Amygdalacee. Hybrid plum. 


“No. 10. Wright’s Hybrid Cherry plum X Wright’s Harly Jap, 
cross like cherry plum (Prunus cerasifera) in appearance, but larger; 
good alike for jam, bottling, and dessert. The tree is very upright in 
growth and should make a good hedge.” 


54396 to 54399. Aristipa spp. Poacee. Grass. 


From Loanda, Angola Africa. Seeds presented by J. Gossweiler, through 
H. A. Longworth, agricultural missionary, Angola Mision, Malanzhe, 
Angola. Received September 16, 1921. 


“Grasses of Angola found in the arid coast region and might be useful for 
forage in arid conditions in the United States.” (Longworth.) 


543896. ARISTIDA ADSCENSIONIS L. 


“A tufted weedy annual 6 to 12 inches tall, with dense narrow panicles; 
the awns of the crowded spikelets are horizontally spreading.” (Agnes 
Chase.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 15334. 
54397. ARISTIDA HORDEACEA Kunth. 


“An annual about a foot tall, bent at the lower joints, with bushy 
barleylike heads about 3 or 4 inches long.” (Agnes Chase.) 
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54396 to 543899—Continued. 
54398. ARISTIDA PAPPOSA Trin. and Rupr. 


A grayish species native to Nubia and Senegal, with smooth culms a 
foot or more long. The narrow rolled leaves are 3 to 6 inches long, the 
narrow oblong panicles 4 to 5 inches long with erect somewhat appressed 
branches. The awns are feathery above the middle. (Adapted from 
Steudel, Synopsis Plantarum Graminearum, p. 144.) 


54399. ARISTIDA sp. 
Received as Aristida rhiniochloa (?). 


54400 to 54406. 


From Loanda, Angola, Africa. Seeds presented by J. Gossweiler, through 
H. A. Longworth, agricultural missionary, Angola Mission, Malanzhe, 
Angola. Received September 16, 1921. 


“ Grasses of Angola which may be useful for forage.” 


54400. CapRIOLA DACTYLON (L.) Kuntze. Poacee. Bermuda grass. 
(Cynodon dactylon Pers.) z 


*“‘Found in the arid coast region and might be useful for arid condi- 
tions in the United States.” (Longworth. ) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 51335. 


54401. STREPTOLOPHUS SAGITTIFOLIUS Hughes. Poaceex. 


“A tropical African annual much branched from the base. A rare 
grass.” (Gossweiler.) 

“Freely branching, decumbent, the blades conspicuously sagitttate on 
slender petioles spreading from the sheaths; inflorescence of rather long- 
stalked burs.” (Agnes Chase.) 


54402. ENTEROPOGON MELICOIDES (Koenig) Nees. Poacez. 


“Found in the arid coast region and might be useful for arid con- 
ditions in the United States.” (Longworth.) 


“A tall slender perennial with narrow leaves and a one-sided spike 
of crowded awned spikelets.” (Agnes Chase.) 


54403. ERAGROSTIS CHAPELLIERI (Kunth) Nees. Poacez. 


“A wiry perennial 2 to 8 feet tall, with narrow leaves and russet- 
colored narrow panicles 2 to 6 inches long. Native to Madagascar.” 
(Agnes Chase.) ' 


54404. ERAGROSTIS FASCICULARIS Trin. Poace. 


A densely tufted species with strong roots, native to the Guinea Coast. 
The culms bear distant clusters of straight branches. The smooth leaves 
are narrow and rolled, and the panicles are narrow and dense. 
(Adapted from Steudel, Synopsis Plantarum. Graminearum, p. 270.) 


54405. NAZzIA ALIENA (Spreng.) Scribn. Poacex. 
“Found in the arid coast region and might be useful for arid con- 
ditions in the United States.” (Longworth.) 


“A low annual with rather short, broad, conspicuously ciliate leaves 
and spikes 1 to 4 inches long of minute burs, the bur falling entire.” 
(Agnes Chase.) 


54406. VETIVERIA NIGRITANA (Benth.) Stapf. Poacez. 


“A robust perennial growing in clumps, with elongate panicles of 
slender whorled branches with prickly spikelets toward the ends. 
Differs from the common species in having delicate awns.” (Agnes 
Chase.) f 
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54407 to 54409. 


From Chengtu, Szechwan, China. Seeds presented by P. M. Bayne, through 
4 J. Burtt Davy, Cambridge, England. Received September 19, 1921. 


The only notes received with these seeds were the native names in Chinese 
characters. These were translated by Dr. T. Tanaka, of the Office of Crop 
Physiology and Breeding Investigations. 


54407. AMARANTHUS PANICULATUS L. Amaranthacez. 
No. 86. “ Savage’s chestnut.” 

54408. CucurRBITA sp. Cucurbitacee. 
No. 12. “ Winter kua.” 


54409. IpoMoEA REPTANS (L.) Poir. Convolvulacez. 
(I. aquatica Forsk.) 


No. 49. “ Yung vegetable.” 


54410. Zea mays L. Poacee. Corn. 


From Supe, Peru. Seeds presented by Thomas W. Voetter, American con- 
sul. Received September 16, 1921. 


“In December, 1919, I obtained an ear of corn at Supe, Peru. Part of this 
was planted at Antofagasta, Chile, and gave very satisfactory results. The 
plant grew very tall, and on some of the stalks four ears appeared. The ears 
were long and the grains tender, juicy, and sweet. 

“Some of the grains from the original ear were sent to Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and planted there in 1920, but no ears formed there before the coming of frost. 
It is evident that this variety needs a long growing season and might do very 
well and prove very satisfactory in some southern State.” (Thomas W. 
Voetter.) 


54411 to 54424. Brassica spp. Brassicacee. 


From Okitsu, Shizuokaken, Japan. Seeds presented by Dr. T. Onda, direc- 
tor, Imperial Horticultural Experiment Station, through T. Ito, chief, 
Plant Industry Division, Imperial University of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Tokyo. Received September 30, 1921. 


_ New and rare types of salad plants and green vegetables, etc. Notes adapted 
from Inouma, Japanese Mustards; translated by T. Tanaka, of the Office of 
Crop Physiology and Breeding Investigations. , 


54411. Hatakena (farm ‘vegetable), from Kyoto Province, much re- 
sembles aburana, the common oil vegetable, but is paler. It is com- 
monly used as a kind of salad. The yellow flowers are three-quarters 
of an inch across and bear four light-green honey glands. The radical 
leaves resemble those of daikon (Raphanus sativus). The many- 
seeded pods are 434 inches long. 


54412. Hinona (vegetable of Hino), from Shigaken. A plant produced 
in the village of Hino, Omi Province, with leaves like aburana and a 
little longer, the larger veins showing reddish purple. The root, 5 to 7 

/ inches in circumference and 7 to 8 inches long, is a beautiful purplish 
red. The yellow petals are rounder than those of aburana. 


54413 to 54415. A variety with sparingly incised leaves and white 
stalk called Mibuna from the name of the village where it originated, 
in the vicinity of Kyoto. The leaves are soft and of good flavor and 
are highly esteemed. 


54413. Mibuna (common). 
54414. Mibuna, okute (late). 
54415. Mibuna, wase (early). 4 
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54411 to 54424—Continued. 


54416 to 54419. Midzuna (water vegetable). A variety with several . 


hundred tufted leaves growing from one root; several flower stalks 
grow up between the leaves. In general character the plant resembles 
aburana except that the deeply incised serrate leaves are more slender 
and the small slender pods are round instead of flat. This variety 
is commonly planted in Mino Province and is called seneuzi (thousand 
fibers) in the city of Kyoto. 


54416. Midzuna, nakate (midseason). 


54417 and 54418. Midewna, okute. A large coarse variety of 
midzuna which is planted in autumn. The leaves are deeply 
incised but not so slender as those of the common midzuna. It 
tastes slightly bitter like midzuna but is without the disagreeable 
odor of takana. 


54417. Midzuna, okute (late). 
54418. Midzuma, okute dai (late and large). 
54419. Midzuna, wase (early). 


54420. Suigukina. A variety extensively cultivated at Kamo Village, 


Yamashiro Province, and mostly used to make “aemono” (mixed 
salad). The plant is similar to aburana except that the radical leaves 


somewhat resemble those of midzuna and the stem leaves have much | 


deeper incisions. The yellow flowers are 14 inches across. 
54421 to 54424, Takana. 


54421. Takana (common). A plant 3 to 4 feet high, with large 
stiff blunt-tipped leaves. In spring the stems and leaves are picked 
and eaten, therefore the name kakina (picked vegetable) or 
takana. It has a pungent taste and when boiled has a bad odor. 
The flowering season follows the ordinary karashina. 


54422. Takana, katsnona (especially delicious one). For descrip- 
tion, see S. P. I. No. 54421. 


54423. Takana, murdasaki (purple variety). Similar in general ap- 
pearance to takana (common) but with incised sharply serrate 
leaves of a purplish color. The taste is less pungent than that 


of takana. : 
54424, Takana, shiro (white). For description, see 8. P. I. No. 
54421. 
54425. Honicus sorcHum L. Poacee. Sorghum. 


(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


From Mongalla, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Seeds collected by Dr. H. L. 
Shantz, Agricultural Explorer of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Received December 9, 1920. Numbered September, 1921. 


“(No. 1488. Mongalla, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. August 8, 1920.) Dark hull, 
not awned.” (Shanitz.) 


: 
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Acom, Dioscorea latifolia, 53925, 54054. 

Akebia lobata australis, 54353. 

Allium fistulosum, 53958. 

Amaranth. See Amaranthus spp. 

Amaranthus gangeticus, 53896. 

paniculatus, 53897, 54407. 

Ananas sativus, 53990. 

Andropogon sp., 54335. 

fastigiatus, 54333. 

' gayanus, 54334. 

Anthyllis vulneraria, 53920. 

Apple, Malus sylvestris: 

Admirable de Otofio, 54299. 

Bordeaux Reinette, 54387. 

Citronelle, 54302. 

Delicious X Cox’s Orange, 54388, 

Huidobro, 543800. 

Imm’s Seedling, 54389. 

Irish Peach, 54385. 

Keaney’s Winter, 54390. 

Productiva, 54301. 

Ribston Pippin X Northern Spy, 
; 54391. 

} ~ Spy, 54392. 

Apple, crab, Malus spp., 54082-54094. 

54266-54268. 


Paradise, Malus pumila, 54386. 

Aristida sp., 54399. 
adscensionis, 54396. 
hordeacea, 54397. 

* papposa, 54398. 

Attalea cohune, 54017. 

Avena sativa, 54326. 

Avocado, Persea americana: 
Capac, 54276. 

Carchi, 54273. 

Chota, 54272. 

Egas, 54271. 

Huira, 54278. 

Inca, 54277. 

Imbabura, 54275. 
Irumina, 54274 

‘Tamayo, 54270. 


Balsa, Ochroma lagopus, 54382. 

Bamboo, Dendrocalamus spp., 53909, 

54045, 54311. 

Barberry, Berberis spp., 54061-54074, 
54269. 


Bean, adsuki, Phaseolus angularis, 
54369. 
common, Phaseolus vulgaris, 


Lima, Phaseolus lnatus, 54053. 

mung, Phaseolus aureus, 54370, 

rice, Phaseolus calcaratus, 54371- 
54372. 


INDEX OF COMMON AND SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


Bean, soy, Soja maz, 53930-53939, 
53987, 54374-54379. 
yam, Cacara erosa, 54360. 
Yard-Long, Vigna sesquipedalis, 
54381. 
Beet, Beta vulgaris, 53959, 54354. 
Berberis aggregata, 54061 
amurensis, 54062. 
japonica, 54063. 
brachypoda, 54064. 
dictyophylla, 54065. 
dielsiana, 54066. 
gilgiana, 54067 
henryana, 54068. 
koreana 54069. 
lucida, 54070. 
quinduensis, 54269. 
serotina, 54071. 
sieboldii, 54072. 
thunbergii maximowiczii, 54078. 
vernae, 54074. 
Beta vulgaris, 53959, 54354. 
Blackberry, Rubus adenotrichos, 
53995, 54279, 54280. 
Black medic, Medicago 
53981. 
Brassica spp., 53962-53966, 
54357-54359, 54411-54424, 
juncea, 53960, 54355. 
pekinensis, 58961, 54356. 
Buckwheat, Fagopyrum vulgare, 54364. 
Burnet, Sanguisorba minor, 53921. 


lupulina, 


53974, 


Cacara erosa, 54360. 

Canna edulis, 53944. 

Cannabis sativa, 54361. 

Capriola dactylon, 54400. 

Capsicum annuum, 53941-53948. 

Carica papaya, 54330. 

Carissa carandds, 54043. 

Casimiroa sp., 54046. 
edulis, 54051. 

Cassia sp., 54037. : 
alata, 54322. 
tomentosa, 54036. 

Castanopsis javanica. 

javanica. 

Catalpa bungei, 53989. 
Centaurea canariensis, 53910. 
ragusind, 53911, 54331. 
Chaetochloa italica, 53947, 

54363. 
Chenopodium album, 53898. 
Chih chia hua, Peristrophe tinctoria, 
54368. 
Chrysanthemum coronarium, 53967. 
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See Quercus 
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Citrus sp., 53955. 
Clitoria ternatea, 53988. 
Clover, cluster, Trifolium glomeratum, 


53985. 

Sicilian, Trifolium panormitanum, 
54082. 

strawberry, Trifolium fragiferum, 
53913 

subterranean, Trifolium  subdter- 


raneum, 538914. 
white, Trifolium repens, 53912. 
Clusia grandiflora, 54306. 
Coconut, Cocos nucifera, 53922. 
Cocos nucifera, 53922. 
Cohune, Atialea cohune, 54017. 
Coiz lacryma-jobi ma-yuen, 54310. 
Cola nitida, 54307. 
Coleus rotundifolius, 54321. 
tuberosus. See C. rotundifolius. 
Colocasia esculenta, 53980. 
Corn, Zea mays, 54317, 54318, 543883, 
54384, 54410. 
Cotoneaster dielsiana, 54075. 
foveolata, 54076. 
Couepia sp., 53929. 
fioccosa, 54050. 
Cowpea, Vigna sinensis, 54382. 
Crab apple, Malus spp., 54082-54094, 
54266-54268. 
wild, Malus coronaria, 54268. 
Crataegus arkansana, 54077. 
coccinioides, 54164. 
dawsoniana, 54079. 
lavallei, 54078. 
nitida, 54080. 
prunifolia, 54081. 
Crinodendron patagua, 54303. 
Crotalaria spp., 58926, 53927, 54362. 
Cucumber, Cucumis sativus, 53968. 
Cucumis melo, 53899-53901. 
sativus, 53968. 
Cucurbita sp., 54408. 
Currant, Ribes sp., 53994. 
Cynodon dacitylon. See Capriola dac- 
tylon. 


Datura rosei, 54049. 

suaveolens, 53919. 
Dendrocalamus hamiltonii, 53909. 

longispathus, 54045, 54311. 
Dioclea lasiocarpa, 543823. 
Dioscorea alata, 54057. 

batatas, 54048. 

esculenta, 53924, 54055, 54309. 

latifolia, 53925, 54054. 

trifida, 53996, 54056. 
Diospyros lycopersicon, 54047. 


Echinochloa haploclada, 54345. 
pyramidalis, 54342, 54343. 

Eggplant, Solanum melongena, 53977. 

Hlaeis guineensis, 54039, 54040. 

Enteropogon melicoides, 54402. 

Eragrostis chapellieri, 54403. 
fascicularis, 54404. 

Fagopyrum vulgare, 54364. 
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Fountain tree, Spathodea campanu- 
lata, 53983. 
Fuchsia sp., 53991. 


Ginger, Zinziber sp., 53946. 
Gladiolus alatus, 54304. 
Glycine hispida. See Soja maz. 
Gourd, Luffa spp., 53902, 53903. 
Grass, beard, Andropogon spp., 54333- 
54335. 
Bermuda, 
54400. 
buffels, Panicum mazimum, 53956. 
Enteropogon, melicoides, 54402. 


Capriola dactyton, 


guinea, Panicum maximum, 
53956, 54350. 

kangaroo, “tive pgs triandra, 
54044, 


Nazia aliena, 54405. 
panic, Panicum spp., 54350-54352. 
Streptolophus sagittifolius, 54401. 
Urochloa brachyura, 53957. 
Vetiveria nigritana, 54406. 
See also Aristida spp., Echinoch- 
loa spp., and Eragrostis spp. 
Hawthorn, Crataegus 54077— 
54081, 54164. 
Helianthus annuus, 54365. 
Hemp, Cannabis sativa, 54361. 
Hippeastrum rutilum, 54042. 
Holcus sorghum, 54366, 54425. 
Honeysuckle, Lonicera syringantha, 
54058. 
Huantuc, Datura sp., 54049. 
Hung-tou mu, Ormosia hosiei, 54039. 
Hydnocarpus wightiana, 54319. 


SPP., 


Ipomoea aquatica. See I. reptans. 
ficifolia, 54038. 


reptans, 54409. 
Karanda, Carissa carandas, 54048. 


Leptospermum  scoparium nichollii, 
53928. 
Lonicera syringantha, 54058. 
Luffa acutangula, 53902. 
cylindrica, 539038. 
aegyptiaca. See L. cylindrica. 
Lycopersicon esculentum, 53940, 


53951-53954, 53984. 


Malus sp., 54267. 
arnoldiana, 54082. 
baccata, 54266. 

jackii, 540838. 
coronaria, 54268. 
ioensis, 54084. 
micromalus, 54085. 
prunifolia rinki, 54086. 
pumila, 54886. 
robusta, 54087. 
sargentii, 54088. 
scheideckeri, 54089. 


Malus sieboldii arborescens, 54090. 
«sylvestris, 54299-54302, 54385, 
: 54387-54392. 

theifera, 54091. 

transitoria toringoides, 54092. 

zumi, 54098, 54094. 
-Mangifera indica, 54041. 
Mango, Mangifera indica, 54041. 
Ma-yuen, Coiz lacryma-jobi ma-yuen, 
— §43810. 
Medicago lupulina, 53981. 
Millet, Chaetochloa  italica, 
53948, 54363. 
Mirabilis jalapa, 53904. 
Morning-glory, Ipomoea ficifolia, 54038. 
Mortifio, Vaccinium floribundum, 54281. 
Muskmelon, Cucumis melo, 53899- 


53947, 


» 53901. 
Mustard, Brassica spp., 53962-53966, 
53974. 
Chinese, Brassica juncea, 53960, 
54355. 


Myrica rubra, 53982. 


Nageia spp. 54327-54329. 
Nazia aliena, 54405. 


: Oats, Avena sativa, 54826. 

Oca, Oxalis tubderosa, 54316. 

Ochna squarrosa, 54324. 

Ochroma lagopus, 54332. 

Ocimum sanctum. See O. tenuifiorum. 
tenuiflorum, 53905. 


Onion, Welch, Allium  fistulosum, 
53958. 

Ormosia hosiei, 54033. 

Oryza sativa, 53978, 54282-54296, 


54836-54341, 54344, 54346-54349. 
Ozalis tuberosa, 54316. 


Pachyrhizus angulatus. See Cacara 

erosd. 

Pai ts’ai, Brassica pekinensis, 53961, 
54356. : 

Palm, coconut, Cocos nucifera, 53922. 

cohune, Attalea cohune, 54017. 

nikau, Rhopalostylis sapida, 54298. 

oil, Elaeis guineensis, 54039, 54040. 

Panicum sp., 54852. 

mazrimum, 53956, 54350. 

muticum, 54351. 

pyramidale. 
pyramidalis. 

Papaya, Carica papaya, 54330. 

Passiflora ligularis, 54035. 

-. macrocarpa, 54034. 

‘Patagua, Crinodendron patagua, 54303. 

Paullinia cupana, 54305. 

Pea, field, Pisum arvense, 53970. 

garden, Pisum sativum, 53917. 

Pear, Pyrus spp., 54095-54103. 

Pepper, red, Capsicum annuum, 53941- 

53943. 

Perilla frutescens, 54367. 

ocymoides. See P. frutescens. 


See 5 Echinochloa 
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Peristrophe tinctoria, 54368. 
Persea americana, 54270-54278. 
gratissima. See P. americana. 
Petrea volubilis, 54325. 
Phaseolus angularis, 54369. 
aureus, 54870. 
calcaratus, 54871, 54872. 
lunatus, 54053. 
vulgaris, 53969. 
Phleum pratense, 53986. 
Pineapple, Ananas sativus, 53990. 
Pisum arvense, 53970. 
sativum, 53917. 
Plum, Prunus glandulosa, 54028. 
hybrid, P. saliciné X cerasifera, 
54394, 54395. 
Podocarpus spp. See Nageia spp. 
Polyalthia longifolia, 53923. 


Potato, Solanum spp., 54059, 54060, 
54312-54315. 
Poterium sanguisorba. See Sangui- 


sorba minor. 
Prune, Prunus domestica, 54393. 
Prunus domestica, 54393. 
glandulosa, 54028. 
salicina X cerasifera, 54394, 54395. 
Pyrus baccata. See Malus baccata. 
betulaefolia, 54095. 
calleryana, 54096. 
gracilifilora, 54097. 
tomentella, 54098. 
coronaria. See Malus coronaria. 
malus. See Malus sylvestris. 
michauxrii, 54099. 
nivalis, 54100. 
phaeocarpa globosa, 54101. 
salicifolia, 54102. 
serrulata, 541038. 


Quercus javanica, 54808. 


Radish, Raphanus sativus, 
58973, 53975, 53976. 
Raphanus sativus, 53971-53973, 53975, 
53976. 
Raspberry, Rubus sp., 53945. 
Rheedia edulis, 54052. 
Rhopalostylis sapida, 54298. 
Ribes punctatum, 53994. 
Rice, Oryza sativa, 53978, 54282-54296, 
54336-54341, 54344, 54346-54349. 
Rohdea japonica, 543738. 
Rosa spp., 54159-54168, 54250-54265. 
abietina, 54104. 
acicularis, 54105, 54165. 
bourgeauiana, 54166. 
engelmannii, 54106, 54167. 
gmelini, 54168. 
nipponensis, 54169. 
alba, 54107, 54170. 
alberti, 54108, 54171. 
amblyotis, 54109, 54172. 
arvensis, 54110, 54173. 
baicalensis, 54111. 
baltica, 54174. 
belgradensis, 54175. 
_ bella, 54176. 
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Rosa blanda, 54112, 54177, 54178. 
borbonica, 54179. 
californica, 541138, 54180. 
canina, 54114-54117, 54181-54183. 
carelica. See R. acicularis gmei- 

ini. 

carolina, 54184, 54185. 
caudata, 54118, 54186. 
chaberti, 54187. 
chinensis manetti, 54119. 
chinensis X noisettiana, 54188. 


cinnamomea [L. 1753], 54120, 
54189. 

cinnamomea [L. 1759]. See R. 
majalis. 

cinnamomea malyi, 54190. 

cortifolia, 54121. 

cuspidata, 54122, 54191. 

damascena, 54123, 54192. 

davurica, 54124, 54193. 

deseglisei, 54125, 54194. 

dumetorum, 54126. 

engelmannui. See R. acicularis 
engelmannii. 


fedtschenkoana, 54195. 
fendleri, 54127, 54196. 
ferox, 54128, 54197. 
ferruginea, 54198. 
foliolosa, 54129. 
gallica, 54130, 54199, 54200. 
gallica X canina, 54201. 
gallica officinalis, 54131. 
gallica X (?), 54202-54204. 
gayiana, 54182. 
glauca, 54205-54207. 
glutinosa, 54208. 
gymnocarpa, 54133. 
heliophila, 54209. 
alba, 54134. 
hibernica, 54210. 
involuta, 54211. 
jackti, 54135, 54212. 
jundzilli, 54186, 54213. 
macrantha, 54214. 
majalis, 54187, 54215. 
malyi. See R. cinnamomea malyi. 
manca, 54216. 
micrantha, 54138, 54217. 
montana, 54139, 54218. 
moschata nastarana, 54219. 
multibracteata, 54220. 
multifiora, 54221. 
multifiora cathayensis, 54140. 
multifiora X chinensis, 54222. 
nutkana, 54141. 
ochroleuca. See R. spinosissima 
luteola. 
omissa, 54223. 
oxryodon, 54142, 54224, 54225. 
palmeri, 54148. 
palustris, 54144, 54226. 
pendulina. See R. cinnamomea 
Pt Via |; 
pisocarpa, 54145, 54227. 
pissarti. See R. moschaia nas- 
tarana. 
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Rosa polyantha. 
chinensis. 
pouzini, 54146. 
provincialis. See R. gallica offici- 
nalis. . 

rubiginosa, 54147. 
rubrifolia, 54228. 
rugosa chamissoniana, 54148. 
rugosa X ferruginea, 542380. 
kamchatica, 54149, 54229. 
sabimi. See R. involuta. 
saturata, 54231. 
sayi. See R. 
geauiana. 
sertata, 54150. 
setipoda, 54282. 
spinosissima, 54151, 54233-54235. 
altaica, 54152, 54236. 
hispida, 54158, 54237. 
luteola, 54238. 
Spinosissima X (?), 542389. 
stellata, 54154. 
sweginzowtii, 54240. 
turkestanica, 54241. 
tuschetica, 54155. 
venosd, 54242. 
villosa, 54156, 54157, 54248; 54244. 
webbiana, 54245. 
wichuraiana X (?), 54246. 
willmottiae, 54247. 
woodsii, 54158, 54248. 
xcanthina, 54249. 
Rose, Apothecary’s Rosa gallica X 
(?), 54202. 
Beranger, Rosa gallica X (?), 
542038. 
Bourbon, Rosa borbonica, 54179. 
cinnamon, Rosa majalis, 54187, 
54215. 
Crested Province, Rosa gallica X. 
(?), 54204. 
damask, Rosa damascena, 54123, 
54192. 
dog, Rosa canina, 54114-54117, 
54181-54183. 
Scotch, Rosa spinosissima, 54151, 
54233-54235. 
Rubus spp., 58945, 54820. 
adenotrichos, 53995, 54279, 54280. 
Rumez maritimus, 538906. 
vesicarius, 53907. 


Saccharum @fficinarum, 53949, 53950, 
53997-54016, 54018-54027. 
Sage, Salvia sagittata, 58992. 
Salvia sagittata, 538992. 
Sanguisorba minor, 53921. 
Sapote, white, Casimiroa spp., 54046, 
54051. Oa 
Setaria 
italica. 
Soja maa, 53930-53939, 53987, 54874— 
54379. 
Solanum sp., 54060. 
brevifolium, 53993. 
melongenda, 5397T. 
tuberosum, 54059, 54312-54315. 


See R. multifiora X 
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arr Holcus 
' 54425. 

: - vulgare. See Holcus sorghum. 
Spathodea campanulata, 53983. 
Spinach, Spinacia oleracea, 54380. . 
'Spinacia oleracea, 54380. 

Sterculia nitida. See Cola nitida. 
Stevia rebaudiana, 53918. 
_ Streptolophus sagittifolius, 54401. 
Sugar cane, Saccharum officinarum: 
‘ Chunnee, 54002. 
Kassoer, 54027. 
Manjav, 53949. 
No. 36 POT, 540:8. 
. 100 POJ, 54019. 
. 139 POJ, 54020. 
. 213 POJ, 54021. 
. 228 POT, 54022. 
. 862 POJ, 54023. 
. 920 POJ, 54001. 
979 POJ, 54024. 
- 1228 POJ, 54025. 
. 1376 POJ, 53997. 
. 1410 POJ, 54000. 
. 1499 POJ, 54010. 
. 1507 POJ, 53998. 

No. 1984 POJ, 54011. 

No. 2182 POJ, 54007. 

No. 2206 POJ, 54008. 

No. 2210 POJ, 54009. 

No. 2233 POJ, 54016. 

- No. 2336 POJ, 54012. 

No. 2366 POJ, 54013. 

No. 2367 POJ, 54015. 

No. 2379 POJ, 54026. 

No. 2631 POJ, 53999. 

No. 2655 POJ, 54005. 

No. 2688 POJ, 54014. 

No. 2690 POJ, 54004. 

Striped Mauritius, 53950. 

Yontanzan, 54006. 

Zwinga, 54003. 


Sunflower, Helianthus annuus, 54365. 


Sweetbrier, Rosa rubiginosa, 54147. 


sorghum, 54366, 


C 
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Taro, Colocasia esculenta, 53980. 

Themeda forskallii. See T. triandra. 
triandra, 54044. 

Timothy, Phlewm pratense, 53986. 
Tomato, Lycopersicon esculentum, 
53940, 53951-53954, 53984. 

Trefoil, yellow, Medicago 

53981. 

Trichosanthes anguina, 53908. 

Tricuspidaria dependens. See Crin- 

odendron patagua. 

Trifolium fragiferum, 53913. 
glomeratum, 53985. 
panormitanum, 54032. 
repens, 53912. 
subterraneum, 53914. 

Triticum aestivum, 53915, 

53979, 54029-54031. 
vulgare. See T. aestivum. 


lupulina, 


53916, 


Urochloa brachyura, 53957. 


Vaccinium floribundum, 54281. 
Veteh, kidney, Anthyllis vulneraria, 
53920. 
Vetiveria nigritana, 54406. 
Vigna sesquipedalis, 54381. 
sinensis, 54382. 


Warszewiczia coccinea, 54297. 
Wheat, Triticum aestivum, 53915, 
53916, 53979, 54029-54031. 


Yam, Chappellier, Dioscorea batatas, 
54048. 
greater, Dioscorea alata, 54057. 
lesser, Dioscorea esculenta, 53924, 
54055, 54309. 
Yampi, Dioscorea trifida, 53996, 54056. 
Yang mae, Myrica rubra, 53982. 
Yellowwood, Nageia spp., 54827-54829. 


Zea mays, 54317, 54818, 54883, 54584, 
54410. 
Zinziber sp., 53946. 
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NVENTORY OF SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED BY 
THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN SEED AND PLANT INTRO- 
DUCTION DURING THE PERIOD FROM OCTOBER 1 
TO DECEMBER 31, 1921 (XO. 69; NOS. 54426 TO 
~~ 54670). 


_ INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


_ Since these inventories were started, over 23 years ago, there has 
een such a delay in their appearance in type that the plants chron- 
pled therein were in the hands of the experimenters long before 
they could read the accounts of the plants which had been sent them. 
| The last plant which is here recorded reached Washington De- 
sember 29, 1921, and has still to be propagated before it can be 
sent out; it is to be hoped that before it goes out next spring a 
printed description of it will have appeared. 

) With the exception of a small number of Chilean plants secured 
by Mr. Popenoe just at the close of his last expedition (fig. 1), all 
f the plants described in this Inventory were sent in by friends 
f plant introduction scattered over the world. 

The success of the Japanese and Indian bamboos in the Southern 
tates makes Mr. Hole’s introduction of two forms which have not 
therto been established of interest to a wider public than hereto- 
ore; these are Dendrocalamus brandisii (No. 54429), which grows 
120 feet and has thick-walled culms, and Melocanna baccifera 
No. 54430), a low-growing form 30 to 50 feet high, which bears 
ruits the size of a small pear. It is likely that these will prove of 
ore value in Panama, Porto Rico, and Hawaii than anywhere 


'Mr. Dunbar, who is the first in America to have fruited out the 
ilf-evergreen oak, Quercus serrata, and who considers this tree 
of the most ornamental of the Japanese species, sends us for 
istribution seeds (No. 54433) from his tree in Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. Gustavus Eisen, wel] known for his pioneer work in the early 
ays of grape and fig introduction in California, has secured through 
s friend, Mr. Kouchakji, an interesting peach (No. 54441) from 
aalbek and three of the famous Aleppo varieties of apricot (Nos. 
$449 to 54444). which can not fail to interest Californians. 
‘Tt is a long time since we have received anything from Doctor 
enzi, known to Californians as Doctor Franceschi, and it is a pleas- 
to call attention to a new melon (No. 54445) which he sends in 
rom an oasis 10 miles west of Tripoli and which he remarks has 
urdly any cavity. but is an exceedingly juicy, delicately perfumed 
riety with greenish white flesh. 
1 
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Fic. 1.—Map of Central America and South America, showing Wilson Popenoe’s explo- 
ration routes from 1919 to 1921. A wealth of new plant material resulted from this 
trip, including the giant Colombian berry from near Bogota; the Andes berry, many 
varieties of which are found from Guatemala to Chile; the pejibaye, a staple food of 
Costa Rica; a number of choice avocados from the Chota Valley, north of Ibarra, 
Ecuador; several relatives of the papaya; and a host of other plants recorded in this 


and the four preceding inventories. 
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_ Mr. Breakwell, of Sydney, New South Wales, sends two strains of 
sweet sorghum (Nos. 54435 and 54436), which, when grown under 
_ Australian conditions side by side with American varieties of which 
he imported seeds, were much superior to the latter. 
Mz. Goffart, of Tangier, Morocco, who has made a specialty of 
acacias for many years, sends us Acacia pycnantha (No. 54489), 
which he finds less intolerant of lime in the soil than any other 
species, although it is not so hardy. This species ought to do well in 
Florida, where many species of Acacia fail. 
The success which has attended the use of the native species, A gati 
_ (Sesbania) macrocarpa, in the Coachella Valley of California has 
made it seem advisable to try the Indian species A. grandiflora (No. 
54468), which, although growing into a good-sized tree, has the 
characteristic of developing its root nodules when quite young and 
_ thus suiting itself to use as a green soiling crop. Doctor Lyon, of 
Hawaii, who sends in the seeds, reports that this species has been so 
_ used there by planting thickly and turning under when 4 to 6 feet 


high. 

Most species of Eucalyptus are too tender for cultivation in north- 
ern Florida and most parts of California, but 2. gunnii (No. 54469), 
the Tasmanian eucalypt, has stood temperatures of 22° F. without 
the least injury and should be utilized in those localities which are 
too cool for the other species. 

Garcinia spicata (No. 54470) from peninsular India will be a valu- 
able thing if the true mangosteen can be grafted on it and if it will 
grow better than those other species which we have introduced for 
stock purposes. 

The Ohia tree, Caryophyllus malaccensis (Nos. 54489 and 54530), 
as it grows in Panama is a superb ornamental tree even though one 
must stand under it to see the superbly beautiful rose-pink flowers 
_ which form on the larger branches and are partly hidden by the 
dark-green foliage. Though perhaps not a really first-rate fruit 
tree, it deserves to be grown wherever possible for its flowers. 

The successful acclimatization of the kafir orange, Strychnos 
spinosa, in southern Florida, where its fruits are beginning to be 
appreciated, makes the introduction of another species of this genus 
(Strychnos sp., No. 54503) of more than usual interest, for it may be 
possible now to improve this wild fruit which lacks only quality and 
a knowledge of how to ripen it to make it a plant well worth culti- 
-vating in dooryards. 

The demand for a timber which the teredos and white ants will 
not attack should make of particular interest the cultivating of the 
stringy bark eucalypt, Zucalyptus obliqua (No. 54506). 

The unusual behavior of hybrids should entitle the Worcester berry 
(Ribes nigrum X reclinatum, No. 54507), which is a cross between 
_ the gooseberry and the black currant, to a wide trial, particularly 
since it is said to be a regular bearer and a very vigorous shrub. 

Mr. Harrison, of Burringbar, New South Wales, has sent us again 
some interesting new Agr among them the Congo grass (Pen- 
misectum purpureum (No. 54513), a variety of the elephant grass 
better than the type; it yields permanent fields of fodder on dry 
soils. He also sends a selected large-fruited variety of the poha, 
Physalis peruviana (No. 54514). 
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For some time the desirability of a dwarf mango has been felt by 
the Florida growers, and the introduction of the Pére Louis (No. 
54526), a new one from Port of Spain, Trinidad, should be of especial 
interest to mango growers. 

A form of the cereal called Job’s-tears, the seeds of which, instead 
of being so hard that they are useful only as beads, are soft when 
roasted or boiled like rice or pearl barley, should be called to the 
attention of tropical agriculturists. We are indebted to Mr. Wester 
for seeds (Nos. 54454 and 54455). | 

The improvement of the common papaya through hybridization 
has not, so far as I am aware, been attempted, although there are 
several unidentified species of Carica which might contribute to the 
problem. My son, Graham Fairchild, found on the banks of the 
Rio Pescado in Panama (No. 54529) what appears to be a species 
quite similar to one found by Mr. Popenoe in Costa Rica. 

The yellow mombin, Spondias mombin, seems to be as popular a 
fruit with the children of the Canal Zone as the Wildgoose plums 
were with the descendants of the pioneers on the Great Plains; but, 
notwithstanding the fact that the trees bear fruit varying greatly in 
quality, nothing seems yet to have been done to improve this fruit 
tree. ‘Seeds (No. 54532) were imported from Panama to see if the 
species will grow in Florida. 

The Chorisia of Paraguay (C. speciosa, No. 54551), which is re- 
ported to be a tree that will stand more cold than the kapok tree of 
Java and yields a silky fiber similar to the best kapok, should be 
thoroughly tried out in our island possessions and even in southern 
Florida. 

The shisham of British India, Amerimnon latifolium (Nos. 
54554 and 54555), because of its habit of suckering and its great 
vigor, enabling it to compete with other forest trees, as well as because 
it produces timber of excellent quality, deserves to be called to the 
attention of tropical foresters. 

During his brief visit to Chile Mr. Popenoe spent some time with 
the veteran horticulturist of Chile, Sr. Salvador Izquierdo, of 
Santa Ines, who has one of the most remarkable collections of plants 
of horticultural interest in all South America. Thanks to Sefior 
Izquierdo’s kindness, we are in possession of some very interesting 
plants, among them being four varieties of peach of Chilean origin 
and of excellent quality (Nos. 54622 to 54625) ; seven interesting native 
trees, including the Belloto (No. 54627), the Patagua (No. 54628), 
the Laurel de Chile (No. 54633), the Litre (No. 54634), the Tipu (No. 
54643), the Boldo (No. 54639), and the Peumo (No. 54629); a col- 
lection of strictly Chilean strawberries (Nos. 54630 and 54631) of the 
Fragaria chiloensis group; also the Huidobro apple (No. 54635), 
which he has found resistant to the worst insect pest of apples in 
Chile, the woolly aphis; and the so-called evergreen poplar (No. 
54641), which is one of his selections from the common species of 
poplar of that region. 

Mr. Popenoe calls attention to what ghey to be a true dwarf 
orange (No. 54651) found growing in Sefior Izquierdo’s nursery, 
which, because of its dwarf habit and the quality of its fruits, he 
considers promising for dooryard plantings; also to the little-known 
species of fruit tree, Lucwma obovata (No. 546538), which is a popu- 
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lar fruit in central Chile; it resembles the well-known ti-es already 
grown in southern Florida, but is much larger. 

‘The collections of F. A. McClure, of the Canton Christian Col- 
lege, are particularly interesting since they were made in Annam, 
French Indo China, a territory little explored and from which very 
Jittle material has been received. They include the yan min (Dra- 
contomelon sinense, No. 54655), a new fruit tree; two undetermined 
species of Garcinia (Nos. 54656 and 54657), relatives of the mango- 
steen, with fruits reminding one of the latter; and the interesting cit- 
rus relative, Severinia buxifolia (No. 54658), which can stand large 
amounts of salt in the soil, is suitable for hedges, and appears to be a 
promising plant for this purpose even if it should not prove of par- 
ticular value for breeding. 

We are again indebted to Doctor Proschowsky, of Nice, France, for 
a collection of seeds (Nos. 54664 to 54669) from his various Butias, 
which he calls his fruit palms, and which should certainly be thor- 
oughly tested in those portions of the United States where they are 
likely to grow. Any fruit-bearing palm adapted to the pinelands 
of northern Florida would be of considerable value in the years 
to come. 

The botanical determinations of seeds introduced have been made 
and the nomenclature determined by H. C. Skeels; and the descrip- 
tive and botanical notes have been arranged by G. P. Van Eseltine, 
who has had general supervision of this inventory. Miss Patty T. 
Newbold has assisted in the compilation of descriptive notes. 

| Davi FatrcH IL, 
Agricultural Explorer in Charge. 


OFFICE OF ForEIGN SEED AND PLANT INTRODUCTION, 
Washington, D. C., January 4, 1923. 
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INVENTORY? 


| 54426 to 54428. 


From Canton, China. Seeds presented by F. A. McClure, Canton Christian 
College, through G. Weidman Groff. Received October 6, 1921. 


54426. BENINCASA HISPIDA (Thunb.) Cogn. Cucurbitacer. Wax gourd. 
(B. cerifera Savi.) 


Cheung tsit kwa. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48553. 

54427. CucURBITA MOSCHATA Duch. Cucurbitaceer. Squash. 
Faan kwa. 

54428. BENINCASA HISPIDA (Thunb.) Cogn. Cucurbitaceer. Wax gourd. 
Paak pei tung kica, 


54429 and 54430. 


From Dehra Dun, India. Seeds presented by R. S. Hole, forest botanist, 
Forest Research Institute and College. Received October 8, 1921. 


54429. DENDROCALAMUS BRANDISII Munro. Poacex. Bamboo. 


A large, evergreen, tufted bamboo with ashy gray to greenish gray 
stems 60 to 120 feet high, 5 to 8 inches in diameter, slightly branched 
below, more so above, and having thick walls. This splendid bamboo 
is often confused with the somewhat similar Dendrocalamus giganteus, 
from which it is easily distinguished by the much smaller spikelets and 
thicker walled culms. It also closely resembles D. flagellifer. The 
stems are said to be used for building. (Adapted from Annals of the 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, vol. 7, p. 90.) 


54430. MELOCANNA BACCIFFRA (Roxb.) Kurz. Poacex. Bamboo. 
(M. bambusoides Trin.) 


Muli or Moorli. The Terai bamboo. This is an evergreen arborescent 
bamboo, unarmed and beautifully erect without any bend or inequality 
of surface. It grows in its native habitat, the Chittagong Hills, to the 
height of 30 to 50 feet with a circumference of 12 to 13 inches at the 
base. Melocanna, though indigenous to Chittagong, is found all over 
eastern Bengal and Burma; it delights in a sandy soil, and dry spots 
suit it admirably. 

The culms sprout from an underground ramifying rhizome at some 
distance from each other; and, though thin walled, the bamboo is strong 
and durable, being largely used for mats and building purposes. It is 
also observed that white ants and other insects so destructive to the dry 
bamboo seldom attack Melocanna. This bamboo also yields more or 
less tabasheer, locally called “ choona” (lime), but its most remarkable 
feature is the large fleshy fruit it bears. This berry is in shape like an 
inverted pear, 3 to 5 inches long, with a long, curved, tapering point. 
There is a single oval seed inside the pericarp. The fruit is eaten by 
the natives. (Adapted from Proceedings and Journal of the Agricultural 
and Horticultural Society of India, 1913, p. 62.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 21347. 


_-121It should be understood that the varietal names of fruits, vegetables, cereals, and other 
‘Plants used in these inventories are those which the material bore when received by the 
c fice of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction and, further, that the printing of such 
mames here does not constitute their official publication and adoption in this country. 
As the different varieties are studied, their identity fully established, their entrance into 
the American trade forecast, and the use of varietal names for them in American litera- 
ture becomes necessary, the foreign varietal designations appearing in these inventories 
will in Many cases undoubtedly be changed by the specialists interested in the various 
groups of plants and the forms of the names brought into harmony with recognized 
American codes of nomenclature. 
7 
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54431 and 54432. Triticum purum Desf. Poacer. 
Durum wheat. 


From Bengazi, Barca, Libia, Africa. Seeds presented by the director of 
Heonomic and Financial Affairs, Servizi Agrari, Governo della Cirenaca. 
Received October 11, 1921. 


54431. Triminia. 54432. Tripshiro. 
54433. QurRcus sERRATA Thunb. Fagacez. Oak. 


From Rochester, N. Y. Nuts presented by John Dunbar, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Parks. Received October 29, 1921. 


“A half-evergreen oak, native to Japan and Chosen. We have grown it here 
for about twenty years, and it seems to be perfectly hardy. Two trees fruited 
quite freely this year; Doctor Sargent has no previous record of any trees hav- 
ing produced mature nuts in this country. 

“ Being of a half-evergreen nature the leaves remain green until very late 
in the season; sometimes they do assume a dull-yellow color. I think it is one 
of the most ornamental of the different species of oaks that have been introduced 
from Japan.” (Dunbar.) , 


54434. Canarium ovatum Engl. Balsameacee. Pili nut. 


From Los Banos, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by Prof. J. E. Hig- 
gins, College of Agriculture. Received October 20, 1921. 


“Fresh selected Pili nuts. You are thoroughly familiar with the excellent 
quality of the Pili nut, and I need not emphasize its value. I believe that the 
tree ought to grow well in some of the moist places on the northern and east- 
ern sides of Porto Rico and doubtless elsewhere under similar conditions in the 
West Indies.” (Higgins.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47901. 


54435 and 54436. Hotcus sorcHum L. Poacee. Sorghum. 


(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


From Sydney, New South Wales, Australia. Seeds presented by H. Break- 
well, agrostologist, Botanic Gardens, through H. N. Vinall, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Received October 29, 1921. 


“Two Strains of sweet sorghum. These strains are very superior to those 
grown in the States, seed of which we obtained and grew side by Side last 
season with those mentioned. The climatic conditions, of course, may be the 
reason for this, but I hope they will be successful with you.” (Breakweil.) 


54435. Saccaline. 54436. No. 61. 


54437. CANNA FLACCIDA X IRIDIFLORA. Cannaces. Canna. 


From Manila, Philippine Islands. Roots presented by P. J. Wester, 
agricultural adviser, Bureau of Agriculture. Received November 16, 
1921, 


“When I was stationed at Malabang, Mindanao, Philippine Islands, a friend 
gave me a lot of roots of a plant called locally ‘Spanish flag.’ The growth was 
jointed, the leaves similar to the Japanese iris, and the blossom, in cross sec: 
tion, approximately a figure 8. The color of the flower was the peculiar rich 
red of the flag of Spain, broadly bordered in standards and falls by a glorious 
and broad band of golden yellow, making the handsomest and most brilliant 
color combination I ever saw in a flower. The plant grows 6 or 7 feet high 
and blooms almost constantly.” (Col. J. A. Cole, U. 8S. Army, retired.) 


“The ‘Spanish flag’ of which Colonel Cole speaks is a variety of the cul- 
tivated canna which has naturalized itself and is common everywhere in the 
Philippines.” (Wester.) 
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54438. Cuarrocutoa rrauica (L.) Scribn. Poacee. Millet. 


(Setaria italica Beauv.) 


From Tokyo, Japan. Seeds presented by The Tokyo Plant, Seed, & Im- 
plement Co. Received October 15, 1921. 


For trial by the Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. 


54439. AcacIA PYCNANTHA Benth. Mimosacee. 


From Tangier, Morocco. Seeds presented by M. Jules Goffart. Received 
October 27, 1921. 


“Concerning this Australian acacia, facts which I have just learned show 
that in certain regions it has much thicker bark than Acacia mollissima, 
and as for the richness in tannin, one may say it has about the same. 
Moreover, it has, in my opinion, a great advantage, in that it hybridizes more 
readily than A. mollissima when tried with its relatives A. dealbata and A. 
normalis. Furthermore, A. pycnantha has the advantage, here at least, over 
A. mollissima of tolerating more or less lime in the soil. On the other hand, 
at Kenitra, a thing which surprises me, although it is certain, is that it freezes 
more easily than A. mollissima. A few meters away both show the same 


resistance.” (Goffart.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49485. 


54440. EcuHINOCHLOA CRUSGALLI EDULIS Hitche. Poacez. 
Barnyard millet. 


From Nanking, China. Seeds presented by J. Lossing Buck, College of 
Agriculture and Forestry, University of Nanking. Received December 
13, 1921. 


For experimental use by the Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51341. 


54441 to 54444. 


From Aleppo, Syria. Seeds presented by Constantine Kouchakji, through 
Dr. Gustavus Eisen, New York, N. Y. Received November 9, 1921. 
Quoted notes by Doctor Hisen. 


54441. AMYGDALUS PERSICA L. Amygdalacee. Peach. 
(Prunus persica Stokes.) 


“Derrak. Peach from Baalbek, in Syria. Fruit green and red, 2: 
inches long, 24 inches wide. Matures in September.” 


54442 to 54444, Prunus ARMENIACA L. Amygdalacez. Apricot. 


54442. “Apricot pits from Aleppo of the variety known as Ajami or 
Ashami (Persian). This is the largest apricot in Syria. The 
small fruit, 14 by 2 inches, was grown on poor soil. The largest 
fruit, 2 by 33 inches, was grown on very rich soil. The color is 
green with red blush. The skin is glossy, tough, and hard, 
making the fruit suitable for shipping. Flavor sweet like sugar, 
the sweetest of all apricots. I have never before seen such small 
pits.” 

54443. “A variety known in Aleppo as Baladi (from the city). 
Comes from Damascus. The kernel is sweet like a sweet almond. 
Color of skin yellow on one side, red on the other. Size 2 inches 
long by 14 inches wide. This is the best quality of apricot in all 
northern Syria; grown in Aleppo, but the trees were imported 
from Damascus where the variety has been grown for generations. 

; The skin is thick, but not hard. The form of the seed is quite 
swollen.” 
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54441 to 54444—Continued. 


54444. “Apricot pits from Baalbek. This variety is known as Baalbek. 
The fruit is about 2 inches each way, spherical, creased; the color 
is yellow, without red. The quality is very fine. The kernels are 
not sweet.” 


54445. Cucumis meto L. Cucurbitacee. Muskmelon. 


From Tripoli, Libia, Africa. Seeds presented by Dr. E. O. Fenzi, Sta- 
bilimento Orticolo Libico. Received October 19, 1921. 


“A first-class local variety of melon, known as Popone di Zanzur (Zanzur is 
an oasis on the coast about 10 miles west of Tripoli). The melon is oval- 
oblong in shape; skin yellowish green, very smooth, and very thin; pulp green- 
ish white, exceedingly juicy, and delicately perfumed, with hardly any cavity, 
so that there is an unusual proportion of edible fruit. Should be taken up 
by some specialist, with the view of obtaining a more resistant skin without 
increasing its thickness.” (Fenzi.) 


54446. Trsoucuina sp. Melastomacee. 


From Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Seeds presented by Dr. J. Simao da Costa. 
Received October 14, 1921. 


“Seeds of Tibouchina crenulata trees which, when in full bloom, are among 
the most beautiful ornaments of the forests of these latitudes.” (Da Costa.) 


“Trees of the genus Tibouchina are common in the forests of tropical Amer- 
ica. They are usually erect, slender, and not over 20 or 25 feet high. The 
leaves are large and attractive in appearance. The flowers, which are often 
4 or 5 inches broad and are produced in clusters at the ends of the branchlets, 
are usually red-purple to: purple in color, often changing from one to the 
other after opening.” (Wilson Popenoe.) 


Received as JT. crenulata, for which a place of publication has not yet been 
found. 


54447 and 54448. 


From Sao Paulo, Brazil. Seeds purchased from Sr. Eduardo J. Toedtli, 
through Sr. José Augusto de Loyolla. Received November 12, 1921. 


54447. CyYMBOPOGON RUFUS (Nees) Rendle. Poacee. Jaragua grass. 
(Andropogon rufus Kunth.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49585. 
54448. MELINIS MINUTIFLORA Beauv. Poacee. _ Molasses grass. 


“Tt is known everywhere in this country that the famous capim 
gordura, which is also called capim gordura roro Francano, was native 
in this district of Franca, in the State of Sao Paulo, and has actually 
been cultivated by some farmers here in the north of the State, starting 
from Restinga up to Pedregulhos, along the Mogyana Railroad. This 
seed comes from a farm called ‘Fazenda Santa Alcina,’ which lies ex- 
actly between Restinga and Mandihu and belongs to Sr. Joao Alberto 
de Faria, who gathered the seed this year.” (Toedili.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47162. 


54449. Bameos TuLpA Roxb. Poacee. Bamboo. 


From Dehra Dun, India. Seeds presented by R. 8S. Hole, forest botanist, 
Forest Research Institute and College. Received October 29, 1921. 


The commau bamboo of Bengal. The wood is strong and the stems are used 
for roofing and scaffolding, for mats, ete. Native to Bengal and Burma. 
(Adapted from Gamble, A Manual of Indian Timbers, p. 247.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48229. 
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54450. DENDROCALAMUS SIKKIMENSIS Gamble. Poacew. Bamboo. 


From Dehra Dun, India. Seeds presented by R. S. Hole, forest botanist, 
Forest Research Institute and College. Received October 19, 1921. 


A beautiful tufted bamboo with few culms, 60 feet or more high; it grows 
largest in Sikkim, where it has bigger culms than those of Dendrocalamus ham- 
iltonii and is the one preferred for making the “ chungas” for carrying water 
and milk and for churning butter. The dark-green culms are 5 to 7 inches in 
diameter, naked below, branched above. The oblong-lanceolate leaves, 6 to 10 
inches long, are said to be poisonous. The species is readily distinguished by 
its large, red-brown, globose flower heads, densely velvety felted stem-sheath, 
and long ciliate auricles of the leaf sheath. Native to the northeast Himalayas 
in Sikkim and Bhutan at altitudes of 4,000 to 6,000 feet, and at Tura Peak, 
Garo Hills, at 3,500 feet. (Adapted from Annals of the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta, vol. 7, p. 82.) 


54451 to 54453. 


From Syria. Seeds presented by W. R. Meadows, through C. S. Scofield, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Received October 14, 1921. 
Quoted notes by Mr. Scofield. 


54451. CALOTROPIS PROCERA Ait. Asclepiadacee. 


“A plant in which Mr. Meadows is particularly interested. It is 
known, where he collected it, as artificial silk or vegetable silk. He 
found it growing at Haifa, Syria, on September 7, 1921. Mr. Meadows 
believes the fiber to have sufficient strength to be used as a filler yarn 
and hopes that the plant may be produced under observation at some 

- point in the southwestern United States.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51429. 
54452 and 54453. CrERATONIA sIZIQgua L. Cesalpiniacer. Carob. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45924. 


54452. “ Honey carob selected at the Carmelite monastery near 
Haifa, on September 7, 1921. Said to contain a larger percentage 
of sugar than the ordinary carob.” 


54458. “ Shade-tree carob from the Mount of Olives, just outside of 
Jerusalem, collected September 4, 1921.” 


54454 and 54455. Corx LACRYMA-JOBI MA-YUEN (Rom.) Stapf. 
Poacez. ! Ma-yuen. 


From Manila, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. Wester, agri- 
cultural adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, through Dr. C. V. Piper, United 
States Department of Agriculture. Received October 22, 1921. 


Adlay. A form with soft hulls and very distinct from the ordinary Coiz 
lacryma-jobi with hard, beadlike, shining grains. The soft-hulled, edible sub- 
species under discussion here does not appear to have been known to European 
writers until in the seventeenth century, though in India, its native habitat, this 
grain was of very ancient cultivation. Certain forms are roasted, then husked 
and eaten whole, being either parched (like corn) or boiled in the same manner 
as rice. Other forms are so very different that the grain may be milled and 
ground to flour and thereafter baked into bread. In China the grain is eaten 
in soup like pearl barley, which it very much resembles in appearance. 

The Bukidnon forms are very vigorous and attain a height of 2 to more than 
2.5 meters (8 feet) under favorable conditions. One plant will make from 
two to four straws, sometimes five. The roots are shallow and rarely extend 
beyond 35 to 40 centimeters (14 to 16 inches) from the plant. The yield of 
grain harvested in 1918 from a plat 5 by 6 meters (16 by 20 feet) in Bukidnon 
was 3,625 kilos to the hectare (3,236 pounds per acre), of which 72 per cent 
was hulled clean grain. 
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Analysis of adlay and various other cereals. 


| : 
| ' 
“Protein. | Fat. Ash. Crude | starch, 


| 

Samples. Moisture. 
Party oe 
| 


Per cent. | Per cent.| Per cent. 


Eiri wating ce 8 dn ace nome eae ee 10. 91 11. 27 6. 65 1.89 0.45 

Where ith tet GVA ® Bh. Be | 10.62 12. 23 1.75 1.81 2.36 71.18 
Carmo)! S-frits Ses Paes ey = See 10. 93 9. 88 4.17 1.36 1.71 71.95 
Ble as cach E. oa condotesck pete a ee | 1.96 1.15 93 76.0 


The tender plants of adlay make a good forage for cattle and horses, and 
grown for this purpose several cuttings can be obtained from a sowing. 
(Adapted from Philippine Agricultural Review, vol. 13, p. 217.) 


54454. “Grown in Laguna Province.” (Wester.) 
54455. “Grown in Jaro, Leyte Province.” (Wester.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I No. 49798. 


54456. TriroLiuM PRATENSE L. Fabacee. . Red clover. 


From Valence, France. Seeds purchased from Tezier Fréres, through C. 
Carrigan, American consul, Lyons. Received November 4, 1921. 


“Double-cut medium red clover from 2-year-old plants growing on one of 
the farms of Tezier Fréres in the Department of Isere, Dauphine Alps. Har- 
vested in August and September, 1920.” (Carrigan.) 


54457. DENDROCALAMUS sp. Poacee. Bamboo. 


From Hankow, China. Seeds presented by Rev. Logan H. Roots, through 
P. S. Heintzlemann, American consul general. Received November 
10, 1921. 


‘Bamboo seed from the district of Shihnanfu, in the west of Hupeh, where 
its appearance is connected by the Chinese with the calamities which have 
recently befallen them. It is said that it comes in hard times to relieve dis- 
tress, as it acceptably takes the place of rice, and that after it comes the 
bamboo which produces it dies.” (Roots.) 


54458. Tirnonta piverstrotra (Hemsl.) A. Gray. Asteracee. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. W. Docters van Leeuwen, 
director, Botanic Garden. Received November 15, 1921. 


“A sunflowerlike plant, 5 to 6 feet high, widespread in Mexico and abun- 
dantly introduced into Java and Ceylon; it may be a good plant to use for 
silage.” (C. V. Piper.) 


54459. Lapaceria ROSEA Ruiz and Pay. Liliacee. 
Chilean bellflower. 


From Santiago, Chile. Seeds presented by the Instituto Agricola Bunster, 
through Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Received November 7, 1921. 


(No. 651la. Criadero ‘El Verjel,’ Angol, Chile. September 29, 1921.) 
Copihue. This, the national flower of Chile, has been grown occasionally in 
northern greenhouses, where it creates a genuine sensation when in bloom. 
It is a climbing plant of slow growth, with slender wiry stems and bright- 
crimson, tubular flowers about 3 inches in length. In southern Chile huge 
bunches of these blossoms are brought to the railway stations and sold te 
passing travelers. The plant requires an acid soil.” (Popenoe.) 
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54460. Actinipia cHINENSIS Planch. Dilleniacee. Yang-tao. 


From Indio, Calif. Seeds presented by Bruce Drummond. Received 
: December 2, 1921. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I No. 46864. 


54461. Trrnonra pIversIrorta (Hemsl.) A. Gray. Asteracee. 


From Peradeniya, Ceylon. Seeds presented by M. Kelway Bamber, sec- 
retary, Ceylon Agricultural Society. Received November 3, 1921. 


“Seeds of Tithonia diversifolia (Singhalese: Natha-Suriya, wild sunflower). 
The plant grows wild.” (Bamber.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 54458. 


54462 to 54464. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, in charge, 
Department of Botany and Forestry, Experiment Station of the 
Hawaiian Sugar-Planters’ Association. Received November 14, 1921. 


54462. BAUHINIA VARIEGATA L. Cesalpiniacee. 


“A very handsome tree from India, Siam, Burma, China, and Java, of 
medium size and well adapted for street and ornamental planting. 
It has thick, somewhat heart-shaped leaves, and bears, in few-flowered 
corymbs, purplish red and yellow flowers about 2 inches long and half 
as broad. It is tropical in its requirements and suitable for cultivation 
in the United States in the southernmost part of Florida only.” (Wilson 
Popenoe.) , 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 53568. 
54468. CASSIA SIAMEA Lam. Cesalpiniacee. 


A medium-sized or sometimes a large tree, with gray, nearly smooth 
bark, papery, glabrous leaflets, and large, pyramidal, terminal panicles 
of small yellow flowers. The tree is probably native to Burma and is 
cultivated throughout India and many tropical countries for its hard 
heavy wood which is quite durable. The heartwood is dark brown to 
nearly black in stripes of dark and light; it is used for mallets, walking 
sticks, for building, and for fuel. (Adapted from Rock, Leguminous 
Plants of Hataii, p. 81.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51813. 
54464. ERYTHRINA VARIEGATA Stickm. Fabacee. 
“Seeds from the University of Hawaii.” (Lyon.) 


54465 and 54466. Gossyrrum spp. Malvacee. Cotton. 


From Ebolowa, Kamerun, Africa. Seeds presented by Fred Hope, super- 
- Mmtendent, Frank James Industrial School. Received November 21, 1921. 


“JT took a trip some time ago and saw a lot of these plants and was sur- 
prised to learn that some of them were the size of young orange trees when 
commencing to bear. I should say the stalk was 4 inches in diameter. The 
branches in many cases had a spread of 10 feet. One tree was 8 years old, and 
the owner says he expects many more crops from the tree. Another that I 
Saw, the largest, had a spread of 12 feet.” (Hope.) . 


~ 54465. Kidney cotton. 54466. Wild cotton. 


54467. TriroLiuM PRATENSE L. Fabacee. Red clover. 
From Salisbury, England. Seeds purchased from the Dunns Farm Seeds, 
Ltd., through Prof. R. G. Stapledon, Welsh Plant-Breeding Station, 
Aberystwith. Received December 9, 1921. 
“ Dorset Marl-Grass Double-Cut red clover. This is the most genuine strain 
and possesses the strongest vitality of any of the red clovers grown in this 
country.” (Dunns Farm Seeds.) 


40258—23—_3 
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54468. Acati GRANpDIFLORA (L.) Desv. Fabacee. 
(Sesbania grandifiora Poir.) 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, in charge 
Department of Botany and Forestry, Experiment Station of the Ha- 
waiian Sugar-Planters’ Association. Received December 10, 1921. 


“Tf given plenty of room, this plant grows into a tree some 80 feet tall, 
with a trunk diameter of 6 to 8 inches. Seedlings of this tree develop numerous 
large nodules on their roots at a very early stage in their growth, and we have 
used the species as a green soiling crop, the seeds being planted thickly and 
the plants turned under when they were 4 to 6 feet tall.” (Lyon.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 27580. 


54469. Evcatyrrus cgunnit Hook. f. Myrtacee. 


From Hobart, Tasmania, Australia. Seeds presented by L. A. Evans, 
Acting Director of Agriculture. Received November 2, 1921. 


The cider eucalypt is usually about 50 feet high and grows at altitudes of 
4,000 to 5,000 feet in Australia. In the spring the Tasmanians make an excel- 
lent cider from the sweetish sap. The tree is also known as sugar gum, be- 
cause of the sweetness of its leaves, which are browsed by stock. The bark 
yields tannin, which, in a 12-weeks’ process, colors leather light brown and 
makes it rather flexible. The tree is usually crooked, but is used as a forest 
cover, and the wood is used for fuel and charcoal. It has stood 22° F. without 
the least injury. The species is well adapted to dry situations and has grown 
7 feet a year on deep, sandy soil in Florida. (Adapted from LHucalypts in 
Florida, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Forest Service Bulletin No. 87, pp. 
19, 44, and Maiden, Useful Native Plants of Australia, pp. 126, 318, 465.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. 36620. 


54470. Garcinia spicata (Wight and Arn.) Hook. f. Clusiacez. 


From Yokohama, Japan. Seeds purchased from the Yokohama Nursery 
Co. Received November 10, 1921. 


Introduced as a possible stock for the mangosteen. 


A medium-sized tree native to the western peninsula of India, with obtuse, 
shining leaves up to 3 by 8 inches, small flowers in spikes, and smooth, deep- 
green fruits the size of a walnut. (Adapted from Hooker, Flora of British 
India, vol. 1, p. 269.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 16787. 


54471. Honcus sorcuum L. Poacee. Sorghum. 
(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


From Poona, Bombay, India. Seeds presented by the director, Department 
of Agriculture, through Dr. C. R. Ball, United States Department of 
Agriculture. Received November 21, 1921. 


“The heads were about 4 inches long, exceedingly compact and somewhat 
pyriform, while the seeds were similar in shape to those of milo or feterita, 
but smaller and of a yellowish white color.” (Ball.) 


54472. BauHINIA FLAMMIFERA Ridley. Cesalpiniaceee. 


From Singapore, Straits Settlements. Seeds collected by I. Henry Burkill, 
director, Botanic Garden. Received November 26, 1921. 


A very lofty climber with scurfy red twigs and ovate-cordate leaves, usually 
notched at the tip, with red, pubescent petioles and veins. ‘The red-stalked 
flowers are rich yellow on opening but soon turn to a bright red; they are borne 
on terminal panicles 8 inches long and nearly as thick. The petals are crisped 
and hairy outside. This is tte common Bauhinia which forms such a conspicuous 
mass of color in the woods of the low country in Selangor and Perak. (Adapted 
from Ridley, New and Rare Species of Malayan Plants, Journal of the Straits 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, No. 82, September, 1920, p. 182.) 
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54473. Cucumis meio L. Cucurbitacez. Muskmelon. 


From Santiago, Chile. Seeds presented by Sr. Salvador Izquierdo, 
through Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer of the Department of 
. Agriculture. Received November 10, 1921. 


“ FHscrito melon. The melons of Chile, which ripen during the months of 
February, March, and April, are famous for their delicate flavor and remark- 
able keeping qualities. In 1920 a few of them were shipped from Valparaiso to 
New York, reaching the latter market in good condition. This seed, which has 
been obtained at the suggestion of Franklin Adams, of the Pan American Union, 
is of an unusually good variety, oblong in shape, and of large size. It should 
be tested in our Southwestern States.” (Popenoe.) 


54474. Risers vutcare Lam. Grossulariacee. Garden currant. 


From Faringdon, England. Plants purchased from R. Tucker & Sons. 
Received December 3, 1921. 


Introduced for experimental work by department specialists. 

“A midseason variety of upright growth with grayish green foliage and long, 
medium-sized bunches of dark-red berries. A hardy and prolific variety which 
has been grown for many years.” (George Bunyard.) 


54475 to 54487. Hotcus sorcnum lL. Poacez. Sorghum. 


(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


From Khartum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, Africa. Seed presented by G. E. 
Massey, botanist for the Department of Agriculture, Sudan Government, 
through H. N. Vinall, United States Department of Agriculture. Re 
ceived December 5, 1921. 


“This seed was selected by Mr. Massey as representative of the different 
varieties of the cultivated sorghums in the provinces or countries adjacent to 
Khartum.” (Vinail.) 


, 


54475. Abgara dura. 54482. Faterita (F). 
54476. Dura Safra. 54483. Faterita (G). 
54477. Faterita (A). 54484. Gahan (7?) dura. 
54478. Fateria (B). 54485. Gassabi dura. 
54479. Fateriia (C). 54486. Hamisi dura. 
54480. Faterita (D). 54487. Wad el Fahl. 


54481. Fateriita (BE). 


54488. TrirroLtium praTENSE L. Fabacee. Red clover. 


From Melbourne, Australia. Seeds purchased from F. H. Brunning. Re- 
ceived December 5, 1921. 


To be grown in comparison with American-grown seed; for use of department 
specialists. 


“Locally grown medium red clover.” (Brunning.) 


54489. CaryrorHyLius MALACCENSIs (L.) Stokes. Myrtacex. Ohia. 


(Eugenia malaccensis L.) 


‘From Ancon, Canal Zone. Seeds presented by James Zetek. Received De- 
cember 10, 1921. 


A beautiful tree up to 60 feet high, native to the Malay Archipelago. The 
thick, glossy, dark-green leaves, 6 to 7 inches long, form a rich background for 
the showy clusters of flowers with their long, spreading, bright-red stamens. 
In early summer the shady interior of the tree seems to be filled with a 
delicate scarlet haze. The thin-skinned, white to crimson fruits, 2 to 3 inches 
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long, have crisp, white, juicy flesh. While the fruit is not especially esteemed, 
the tree is of distinct value as a tropical ornamental. (Adapted from Popenoe, 
Manual of Tropical and Subtropical Fruits, p. 308.) _. 


54490 and 54491. 


From Holguin, Cuba. Plants presented by Thomas R. Towns, citrus 
nurseryman and florist. Received December 30, 1921. 


54490. Rosa oporatTa (Andrews) Sweet. Rosacez. Rose. 


Rosa macho. This rose is recommended as a stock by Mr. Towns who 
states that it is a very strong growing rose which roots very easily. 
Although it is somewhat thorny he has found that Paul Neyron, a thorn- 
less variety, after 10 buddings on this stock shows very few thorns. 
The branches are 4 to 6 feet long and can be budded every 4 inches. 
In Cuba the plants are ready for budding three months after being set 
out; they bloom about two months after budding, and two months after 
this they are considered hardened and ready for sale. ; 

The origin of the macho rose is unknown. However, Mr. Goucher, 
of this office, has also found a previous introduction of this species, 


8. P. I. No. 44426, to be extremely useful as a stock. The methods used 


are described under that number. 
54491. PsmpIuM GUAJAVA L. Myrtacee. Guava. 
“Seedlings of the everbearing guava.” (Towns.) 


54492. TrrroLiumM PRATENSE L. Fabacez. Red clover. 

From Milan, Italy. Seeds purchased from Stabilimento Agrario Botanico 

Fratelli Ingegnoli, through North Winship, American consul. Received 
December 23, 1921. 


For experimental use by the Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. 


“This clover is produced in the ‘Comune of Cologno Monzese,’ in the 
Province of Milan, Italy, in deep, flinty, clayey soil, slightly chalky.” 
(Winship.) 


54493. TrIroLIUM PRATENSE L. Fabacee. Red clover. 


From Paris, France. Seeds purchased from Vilmorin-Andrieux & Co., 
through Hon. A. M. Thackara, pera aa consul general. Received 


December 29, 1921. 


“The type of red clover known as ‘Tréfie violet de Bretange’ from the 
‘Cotes du Nord’ is a stronger grower and a better yielder than ordinary red 
clover.” (Thackara.) 


54494 to 54496. ECHINOCHLOA CRUSGALLI EDULIS Hitche. Poaceze. 
Barnyard millet. 


From Yokohama, Japan. Seeds purchased from the Yokohama Nursery 
Co. Received December 22, 1921. 
For the use of specialists of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
54494, White. 54496. Korean. 


54495. Brown. 
54497 and 54498. 


From Corfe Mullen, Wimborne, England. Plants purchased from J. -J. 
Kettle. Received December 14, 1921. 
54497. RuBus sp. Rosacez. Raspberry. 


Lloyd George. This variety is said to be perpetual in habit, to keep a 
supply of fruit from the earliest season until late autumn, and to be 
immensely vigorous and productive. 


- 
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§4497 and 54498—Continued. 
aa 64498. Rusus sp. Rosacex. Raspberry. 


Perfection (Marlboro). George Bunyard & Co. give a description and 
the history of this raspberry as follows: “ Fruit large, red, of excellent 
flavor and vigorous growth; canes very stout, bright crimson. Raised 
by A. J. Caywood of Marlboro, N. Y.; introduced in 1884, and named 


by him Marlboro.” 


54499. Dioscores saponica Thunb. Dioscoreaceer. Japanese yam. 


From Hereford, England. lBulbils presented by Dr. H. E. Durham, 
“Dunelm.” Received November 22, 1921. 


“ Japanese round yam. This yam seems so far as one can see from a single 
season’s trial, to be the most promising variety I have yet tested. It grows 
more freely and regularly than the round Upeh. The rate of growth, both in a 
cool house, was about double that of the Chappellier.’ (Durham.) 


54500. Pisonra arpa Span. Nyctaginacee. Lettuce tree. 


From Lamao, Bataan, Philippine Islands. Cuttings presented by P. J. 
Wester, agricultural adviser, Lamao Horticultural Station. Received 


November 16, 1921. 


“The lettuce tree is fairly common in Manila, but I have never seen it flower 
and do not believe seeds are obtainable in the Philippines. As to the value of 
the tree for Florida, I am in doubt. The leaves are too thin and therefore 
likely to be easily injured by frost and would probably also be torn to shreds 
by the fall and winter winds, in which event the tree would be of little value as 
an ornamental, at least during the tourist season. The tree may do well in 
Porto Rico. I have tried the leaves boiled as turnip greens and they are re- 
markably good as a potherb, so good, in fact, that if on analysis they are found 
to have a fair amount of nutrients and vitamins the plant is certain to become 
widely grown in the Tropics. The leaves can not be eaten raw, however. I 
am using the common name Maluko for it. The tree is easily propagated, and 
once it gets a start can be broadcasted within a very short time.” ( Wester.) 


54501. Gossyrrum sp. Malvacez. Cotton. 


From Ceiba, Honduras. Seeds presented by Alexander K, Sloan, American 
consul. Received December 6, 1921. 


Cotton seeds from the Aguan Valley near Trujillo. 


“The natives make very little attempt to cultivate cotton, as the only use 
they put it to is as a binding for cuts in order to check the flow of blood. As 
a consequence the bush is undisturbed and grows in the course of six or seven 
years into a tree some 8 or 10 inches in diameter and from 25 to 30 feet in 
height. As the tree grows larger, the bolls become smaller and the yield in 
quantity and quality less. In those places where the native wants to obtain 
a larger crop than usual, the bush is cut to the ground each year and allowed 
to reseed itself. In that way the bolls are kept at their largest size.” (Sloan.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 28364. 


54502. Quercus LANucINosA Thuill. Fagacee. Oak. 
(Q. pubescens Willd.) 
From Nice, France. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky. 
Received December 8, 1921. 

A southern European oak which varies in size from a large shrub to a tree 
40 feet in height. The grayish green leaves are deciduous and have very 
Wavy margins. (Adapted from Bean, Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles, vol. 2, p. 314.) 

This oak may prove to be a valuable ornamental for regions of mild winters. 
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54503. Srryrcunos sp. Loganiacee. 


From Elizabethville, Katanga, Belgian Congo. Seeds presented by Mrs. 
Mary Jacobs. Received December 9, 1921. 


“From the forest near Elizabethville. This fruit is found in large quantities 
in this country.” (Mrs. Jacobs.) 


‘“ The fruit is quite similar to that of S. spinosa in character, round, about 
3 inches in diameter, with a thick, hard shell, inclosing gelatinous aromatic 
pulp in which numerous flattened seeds are embedded. Although the genus 
Strychnos is noted for the production of strychnine, a violent poison, the pulp 
of these fruits is edible. It is not, however, of much economic value.” (Wilson 
Popenoe.) 


54504. PHyYsALis ALKEKENGI L. Solanacez. 


From Peking, China. Seeds presented by William Bembower. Received 
December 10, 1921. 


“A red spherical solanaceous fruit I found being sold on the market here. 
It is said to furnish good medicine for colds.” (Bembower.) E 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 28317. 


54505. Lycopersicon ESCULENTUM Mill. Solanacez. Tomato. 


From Avondale, Auckland, New Zealand. Seeds presented by H. R. 
Wright. Received December 12, 1921. 


For use of specialists in the department. 
““T have seen some splendid crops of this variety.” (Wright.) 


“Yates Market Favorite. One of the earliest and hardiest varieties grown. 
A selection of the old large red, with large, slightly ribbed, solid, juicy fruits 
which are produced in great profusion and have a good flavor. This variety 
will thrive and perfect its fruit in dry or wet seasons, when all others are 
affected with black-spot and rot.” (Yates.) 


54506. Evucatyprus optiqua L’Her. Myrtacee. 


From Hobart, Tasmania, Australia. Seeds presented by L. A. Evans, 
acting Direetor of Agriculture. Received December 13, 1921. 


A rapid-growing Tasmanian eucalypt 300 feet high, which grows on poor, 
stony ranges or on barren sandy soils if not subjected to prolonged drought. 
The tree is known as stringy bark and Tasmanian oak and is in much demand 
for railway sleepers, being nearly everlasting. The wood, being practically non- 
inflammable, makes a valuable safeguard against conflagrations in tunnels and 
is especially suitable for underground railways. 

Stringy bark is especially suitable for harbor construction, being one of the 
densest timbers in the world and immune from the attacks of marine insects. 
It is one of the few kinds which can be obtained in great lengths and contains 
a resinous substance which resists the Xylophagas. There is an essential oil 
in the wood which prevents its rotting under exposure to moisture and at the 
same time acts as a preservative to iron. It stands great exposure to heat 
and damp, besides possessing the valuable property of repelling the white ant 
and teredo worm. This timber is of great value in building breakwaters, 
docks, ete., as its high specific gravity is such that it is unnecessary to weight 
the piles to get them into position when in deep water. (Adapted from U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Forest Service Bulletin 87, p. 44, and from Com- 
merce Reports, 1910, p. 1052.) 


54507. Rises NIGRUM X RECLINATUM. Grossulariacez. 


From Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, England. Cuttings presented by Fred J. 
Chittenden, director, Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens. Received 
December 28, 1921. 


The Worcester berry. A cross between Whinham’s Industry gooseberry and 
Boskoop Giant black currant. 
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A bush 43 feet high covering 30 to 36 square feet. It is extremely vigorous 
and makes shoots up to 5 feet long in a year. In general appearance the bush 
is a gooseberry and a very spiny one. It bears regularly and heavily, produc- 
ing round fruits the size of a small gooseberry, arranged just as gooseberries 
are, purple-black in color, with a flavor like that of a sweet gooseberry and 
_ without a trace of the black currant. (Adapted from notes by F. J. Chittenden 
and William Crump in The Garden, vol. 84, p. 607.) 


54508. GossyPruM BARBADENSE L. Malvacee. Cotton. 


From Cairo, Egypt. Seed presented by James A. Prescott, Sultanie Agri- 
cultural Society, Cairo, Egypt. Received December 27, 1921. 


“Zagora, if true to type, is the earliest and most productive of the Egyptian 
types, running from 33 to 35 millimeters. It is very possible that it will suc- 
ceed in parts of Texas where the longer diy and later Egyptians are not 
productive.” (George Freeman.) 


54509. Lecyruis zasucaso Aubl. Lecythidacee. Paradise nut. 


From Port of Spain, Trinidad. Seeds presented by Eugene André Re- 
ceived December 27, 1921. 


“Nuts from 3 or 4 trees that bore fruits for the first time. Several fruited 
this year and are doing quite well at the Dabadie Nurseries, where few plants 
thrive in the poor, stiff clay. In all I have 33 trees of different sizes. 

“The fruits are large, urn shaped, and vary in size, and they carry a con- 
siderable number of nuts.” (André.) 


54510 to 54514. 


From Burringbar, New South Wales, Australia. Seeds presented by B. 
Harrison. Received December 22, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Harrison. 


54510 and 54511. Cucumis MELO L. Cucurbitacer. Muskmelon, 


54510. “ Kankri. An East Indian fruit between the muskmelon and 
cucumber. The yellow fruit, 2 to 3 feet long, can be eaten with 
either sugar or salt, according to taste. It should be useful for 
pies and preserves.” 


54511. “ Mammoth Yellow. Grows from 12 to 15 pounds in weight 
and is very prolific.” 
54512. PASSIFLORA EDULIS Sims. Passifloracer. Granadilla. 

“ Mammoth passion fruit. The fruits, of a very delicious flavor and 
very productive, are twice the size of the ordinary variety.” 
54513. PENNISETUM PURPUREUM Schumach. Poacee. Elephant grass. 


“Congo grass. A variety of elephant grass, 10 to 12 feet high, with 
thicker stalks, larger leaves, and less fiber than other varieties. Yields 
40 to 50 bushels of good fodder per acre and is permanent for some years 
when established. It grows well in dry soil and is very fattening.” 


54514. PHYSALIS PERUVIANA L. Solanacer. Poha. 


“ Harrison’s Giant. Evolved by careful selection and cultivation. The 
very large berries, many 14 inches in diameter, have a splendid flavor 
and make delicious pies and preserves. They are as easily grown as 


tomatoes.” 
54515. Cornococcus amicarum (Wendl.) W. F. Wight. Phe- 
nicacee. Apple-nut palm. 


From Hilo, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Matthias Newell. Received No- 
vember 10, 1921. 


“The apple-nut or ivory-nut tree is 30 to 50 feet high and is found in the 
islands of the Pacific. The beautiful brownish scaly fruits are 3 inches in 
diameter and are used chiefly in the manufacture of the very large buttons 
used on ladies’ coats. Much larger buttons can be made from this nut than from 
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that of the South American ivory nut, Phytelephas macrocarpa, and the but- 
tons are more expensive also because there are fewer trees of Coelococcus.” 
(Cc. B. Doyle.) 


54516. Acatr tomentosa (Hook. and Arn.) Nutt. Fabacee. 


(Sesbania tomentosa Hook. and Arn.) 


From Kaunakakai Molokai, Hawaii. Seed presented by James Munro, 
manager, Molokai Ranch. Received December 17, 1921. ~- 


A woody leguminous plant with pale glabrous compound leaves, silky pubes- 
cent beneath, and red or pale salmon-colored flowers an inch long. The plant 
is prostrate and forms dense mats on the white coral sands of Molokai and on 
the dunes at Moomomi; on Kauai it is a branching. erect shrub several feet in 
height. (Adapted from Rock, Leguminous Plants of Hawaii, p. 155.) 


54517 to 54519. Cwayora epuus J acq. Cucurbitacee. Chayote. 


(Sechium edule Swartz.) 


From Vera Cruz, Mexico. Seeds presented by Paul H. Foster, American 


consul. Received October 3, 1921. Quoted notes by L. G. Hoover. 


54517. “Fruits white, smooth, spineless, flattened oval to pyriform, 
about 9 ounces in weight, no corrugations; a desirable type, 4 inches 
long, 24 inches wide, and 2 inches thick.” 


54518. “Fruits light green, smooth spineless surface, with five slight. 


corrugations; shape flattened oval to pyriform; weight about 9 ounces; 
a desirable type.” 


54519. “ Fruit attenuated pear shaped, color green; 6 inches long by 2 
inches in diameter at greatest thickness; spiny; an undesirable type; 
weight 6 ounces.” 


54520. Persea amertcANA Mill. Lauracez. Avocado. 
(P. gratissima lL. f.) 


From Panama. Seeds presented by James Zetek. Received October 1, 
1921. 


“The lot seemed to be above the average for avocados, both in size and in 
quality. The fruit varied to some extent in form and substance, apparently 
including fruit of more than one tree. The seeds were not excessively large 
and completely filled the seed cavities.” (H. R. Fulton.) 


54521 to 54523. 


From Panama. Collected by Dr. David Fairchild, Agricultural Explorer 
in Charge of the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction. Re- 
ceived October 4, 1921. Quoted notes by Doctor Fairchild. 


54521. Mericocca BiyuGcA L. Sapindacez. Mamoncillo. 


“No. 3. A single seed collected September 17, 1921. From a tree of 
mamoncillo on the place of Samuel Lewis on the Sabana. Mr. Lewis's 
son sold this year $55 worth of fruit from this tree. The fruit of this seed- 
ling is one of the most delicious I tasted in Panama. There was only 
one fruit hanging on the tree. Apparently nothing has been done in the 
way of selecting this excellent fruit, which has an exquisite flavor but 
has the handicap of very fine silky fibers, which are attached to the 
seeds themselves and are rather annoying to one not accustomed to 
them. It is quite possible that this objectionable feature could be elimi- 
nated by selection.” 


For an illustration of this tree, see Plate I. 
54522. Rosa sp. Rosacee. ' Rose. 
“ Cuttings of a rose collected in Panama.” 
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54521 to 54523—Continued. 

54523. Merticocca Bryuca L. Sapindacez. Mamoncillo. 
ie “No. 2. Seeds collected September 22. 1921. A tall fruit tree, very 


popular among the better classes of Panamans. These fruits came from 
the market of Panama and are not as fine as those from Samuel Lewis's 
large tree.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 54521. 


(54524. Arscunus tursrvata Blume. ZEsculacez. 
‘ Japanese horse-chestnut. 


From Rochester, N. Y. Seeds presented by John Dunbar, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Parks, Rochester, N. Y. Received October 10, 1921. 


“This is a rare tree in this country and in Europe.” (Dunbar.) 


_A Japanese horse-chestnut up to 100 feet high with bright deep-green leaves 
sometimes 27 inches long, which turn clear golden yellow in the autumn. The 
erect, slender pyramidal panicles, nearly a foot long, are composed of creamy 
white flowers with petals center blotched with yellow turning pink with age. 
The tree is distinguished from the familiar European Aesculus hippocastanum 
by the smaller, warty, not spiny capsules 2 inches in length and width and by 
_the finely and more evenly toothed edges of the leafiets). (Adapted from 
Curtis's Botanical Magazine, pl. 8713.) 


54525. Datura LeicHHarptTi F. Muell. Solanacez. 


From Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. Seeds presented by C. T. White, 
Government botanist. Received October 7, 1921. 


A tall coarse annual, 1 to 3 feet high, with ovate leaves 3 to 4 inches long 
and pale yellowish white flowers 2 inches long. The reflexed, globular cap 
_ Sule, an inch in diameter, is very prickly. Native to North Australia and 
‘Queensland. (Adapted from Bentham, Flora Australiensis, vol. 4, p. 468.) 


_ 54526. Manerrera mnpica L. Anacardiacez. Mango. 


From Port of Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies. Plants presented by 
R. O. Williams, curator, St. Clair Experiment Station. Received Oc- 
tober 10, 1921. 


' ““Pére Louis is a dwarf-growing variety, fruiting early. The plant from 
which the budwood was taken is a round-headed dwarf tree, furnished with 
branches to the ground. I remember receiving the Pére Louis in Demerara, 
from St. Lucia, and this had much the same habit. I think that the dwarf, 
_ early-fruiting habit is inherent. I do not think that the stocks used have 

anything to do with it, because they are taken indiscriminately and when 
Sufficiently large are grafted upon.” (J. F. Waby, acting curator.) 


“The Louis bears very young, has no fiber nor any sourness at the core, 
and the flavor is nearly as — as that of the Julie, which is the best for 
- flavor I have ever eaten. (0. W. Barrett.) 


54527 and 54528. 


‘From Panama. Seeds collected by Dr. David Fairchild, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer in Charge of the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction. 
Received October 4, 1921. Quoted notes by Doctor Fairchild. 


54527. ANNONA MuURICATA L. Annonace2. Soursop. 


“Seeds procured September 17, 1921, from an unusually large, pre 
ly fine-flavored fruit of the guanabana, Annona muricaia. I am 
not sufficiently familiar with the varieties of this fruit to say whether 
this was really superior to others which may have been already in- 
troduced. The fruit was at least 15 inches long and about 8 inches in 
diameter, and the flavor could not be very well estimated, because the 
_ fruit was picked while green. but Samuel Lewis, who gave me the 
_ fruit, assured me it was one of the best varieties he had seen.” % 
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54527 and 54528—Continued. 


54528. ANNONA PURPUREA Moc. and Sesse. Annonacer, Soncoya. 


*“Procured September 18, 1921, from a tree growing beside the path 
leading to the cove from the Hotel Aspinwall, Taboga. 

“The fruit is apparently little appreciated by the people, for it is left 
to rot on the ground. Some of them were 5 or 6 inches in diameter and 
very attractive looking, but the flesh was so fibrous and it had so little 
character that I doubt whether it would be worth growing for its own 
sake. The gorgeous orange-yellow color of the fruit flesh, however, may 
make it of value as a species for breeding purposes.” 


54529. Carica sp. Papayacex. 


From Rio Pescado, Panama. Seeds collected by Graham Fairchild. Re- 
ceived October 4, 1921. 


“At first glance this fruit resembles the ordinary wild papaya, Carica papaya, 
but on examination it proves to be an entirely different thing. It is rather 
typically papaya shaped, with more pronounced grooves, not as deep, however, 


as those of the mountain papaw, Carica candamarcensis, of a golden yellow - 


color, very attractive, and has a faint and very pleasant aroma. The fruits are 
of a peculiarly uniform size and shape. The interior is filled with a white frothy 
arillus around the seed; this arillus is acidulous in character but without very 
much flavor. The flesh of the fruit is thin and has little flavor; the fruit as. 
it stands is comparatively worthless. The leaves, instead of being laciniate, are 
almost entire. The texture of the leaves seems to be harsher than that of 
the papaya. The tree grows to be about 20 inches high, I should judge. From 
the low lands near the river.” (David Fairchild.) 


Fruits of this papaya are shown in Plate II. 


54530 to 54536. 


From Panama. Seeds collected by Dr. David Fairchild, Agricultural 
Explorer in Charge of the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction. 
Received October 4, 1921. Quoted notes by Doctor Fairchild. 


54530. CARYOPHYLLUS MALACCENSIS (l..) Stokes. Myrtaceer. Ohia. 
(Hugenia malaccensis L.) 


“Seeds from beneath trees cultivated by the late Enrique Lewis at his 
place on the Sabana, Panama. Gathered September 17, 1921. 

“The fruit is much esteemed by members of Mr. Lewis’s family and 
by others, and I had the pleasure of tasting preserves made from it 
which seem to have a characteristic flavor of some merit. When in 
flower, the branches of this tree are gorgeous, covered as they are with 
masses of large flowers an inch or so across, composed of hundreds of 
beautiful deep rose-pink or crimson stamens. The tree itself is a beau- 
tiful ornamental, and it would seem as though more work in the selec- 
tion of this species should be attempted. The remarkable structure of 
the seeds suggests a high degree of polyembryony. When the seed germi- 
nates (as many of them were doing under the tree) the whole, large, 
brilliant-green seed seemed to break up into fragments.” 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 26412. 
54531. CAPSICUM ANNUUM L. Solanacee. Pepper. 


“Seeds of a brilliant-yellow pepper grown in Panama. Collected Sep- 
tember 15, 1921. This specimen was collected on the Chillibrillo River 
at a native Panaman hut. The owner of the plant described it as being 
‘hot as a candle.’ In reality it is a rather mild, almost sweet pepper.” 


54532. SPponDIAS MOMBIN L. Anacardiacee. Yellow mombin. 


“Seeds of the jobo or yellow mombin, presented by Mr. Zetek, of 
Panama, September 19, 1921. 

“Few fruit trees which I have ever seen are more heavily laden with 
fruits than this jobo. It is a favorite fruit of the children of Panama, 
and everywhere at this season of the year you find children throwing 
sticks at the trees to knock down the jobos. The fruits vary tremen- 
dously in flavor and amount of fruit flesh, also in the texture of the skin 
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THE MAMONCILLO, A NEGLECTED FRUIT TREE OF TROPICAL AMERICA. 
(MELICOCCA BIJUGA L., S. P. I. No. 54521.) 


Not the least important phase of plant introduction is the propagation by vegetative means of 
superior forms of species such as the mamoncillo, which, as usually seen on tropical American 
seacoasts, is not a fruit of great value, but which occurs now and then in superior seedling 
forms. From the tree here shown $55 worth of fruit was sold in one season. Good mamon- 
cillos are the size of plums; they have a thick leathery skin within which is yellowish-white, 
translucent pulp of aromatic flavor and a single large seed to which the pulp clings tenaciously. 
(Photographed by David Fairchild, Panama, Canal Zone, September 15, 1921; P27619FS.) 


PLATE II. 
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Inventory 69, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE III. 


A NEGLECTED FRUIT OF TROPICAL AMERICA. (SPONDIAS MOMBIN L., S. P. I. 
No. 54532.) 


The despised hog plum, or yellow mombin, abundant in many tropical American countries, is 
sometimes found in superior seedling varieties which merit propagation. Ordinarily it has a 
strongly terebinthine taste which makes it unattractive to most palates, but occasional forms 
are sweet, pleasant, and even delicious. Since nearly all species of Spondias are easily prop- 
agated in the Tropics by means of large cuttings, it should be a simple matter to improve the 
yellow mombin by selection and make it a valuable fruit. (Photographed by David Fairchild, 
Ancon, Canal Zone, September 15, 1921; P27616FS.) 
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PLATE IV. 


THE CAPUCHIN ORANGE OF CHILE. (CITRUS SINENSIS (L.) OSBECK, S. P. I. 
No. 54651.) 


This orange, presumably a horticultural variety of the common sweet orange, differs from the 
latter in its dwarf habit of growth and the small size ofits fruits, which are rarely over 2 inches 
in diameter. Since the flavor and quality of the fruit are excellent, the variety suggests itself 
as of interest for cultivation in California and Florida, where it may prove useful as an attrac- 


PISsserS) tree. (Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, Santiago de Chile, October 6, 1921; 
18886F'S. 
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BASSO to 54536—Continued. 


and the size of the seed. Evidently nothing has been done in the way of 
selection, and yet the tree is perfectly adapted to conditions on the Zone. 
It seems to me that the best seedlings should be found and preserved by 
budding. Ice creams and ‘chichas’ are also made from the fruit flesh.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45086. 
For an illustration of the fruits of this tree, see Plate III. 


54533. SPoNDIAS MOMBIN L. Anacardiacex. Yellow mombin. 


“Five fruits of a particularly fine-flavored seedJing growing back of 
the Aspinwall Hotel, at Taboga. Collected September 18, 1921.” 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 54532. 
54534. SponpiIAs sp. Anacardiacee. 


“Nine seeds of a variety which I did not see. Collected September 18, 
1921. I found the seeds on the path leading along the river from the 
center of the town over into the center of the island of Taboga. These 
may represent a better strain of the jobo than any of the other seeds.’”’ 


54535. Srercuxia sp. Sterculiacex. 


“Seeds of a species of Sterculia, sent me by Hugh White, from a hand- 
: some shade tree near the corner of his house at Balboa. Collected Sep- 
tember 15, 1921. I think this is one of the handsomest shade trees used 
; on the avenues of Balboa, stately and with rather’ majestic branching 
< habit and, according to Mr. White, bearing good edible seeds of which 
é the children are very fond. The quality of the seeds seems to me rather 
indifferent. I was unable to find out what species of Sterculia this is, 
although I suspect it may be Sterculia foetida, and if it is, the stench 
of its flowers should be taken into account seriously by anyone planting 
it for shade. S. foetida has one of the foulest odors known in plants.” 


54536. ARISTOLOCHIA sp. Aristolochiacex. 


“Two basketlike fruits of a vine found on ine road along the little 
stream leading from the center of the town back into the island of 
Taboga. Collected September 18, 1921. The fruits themselves are a 
distinct curiosity ; the vine is not particularly attractive.” 


54537 to 54539. Hoicus sorenum L. Poaceer. Sorghum. 


(Sorghum vulgare Pers.) 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by A. A. Crince le Roy, chief, 
Plant-Breeding Station. Received October 3, 1921. Quoted notes by 
H. N. Vinall, agronomist, United States Department of Agriculture. 


54537. “Black sorghum. Seed resembles that of ordinary Black 
Amber sorgo.” 


54538. “Klakah sorghum, Probably a sweet sorghum, but the seed 
is unlike that of any of our common varieties.” 


54539. “Brown sorghum. Seed resembles very closely that of Red 
4 Amber sorgo.” : 


54540 to 54544. 


From Landskrona, Sweden. Seeds presented by W. Weibull. Received 
| October 3, 1921. 


Introduced for testing by the Office of Cereal Investigations. 


a, 

x 

t 
. 


54540 and 54541. AvENA SATIVA L. Poacer. Oats. 
54540. Echo oats. 54541. Fortune oats. 
54542. SEcALE CEREALE L. Poacem. Rye. 


Storm winter rye. 


—— so —————— - 
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54540 to 54544—Continued. | 


545438 and 54544. Triticum AESTIVUM L. Poacex. Common wheat, 
(T. vulgare Vill.) 


54543. Iduna winter wheat. 
54544. Standard winter wheat. 


54545 and 54546. SaccHarum oFFIcINARUM L. Poacer. 
Sugar cane. 


From Saigon, Cochin China. Cuttings presented by M. E. Carle, director, 
Laboratoire de Genetique, Institut Scientifique de L’Indochine. Received 
October 6, 1921. Notes adapted from Bulletin Agricole de L’ Institut 
Scientifique de Saigon, vol. 2, p. 278. 


54545. 2714 POJ. A cross between 2364 POJ (100 POJ, very sweet, X 
Kassoer, sereh resistant”) and EK 28. An early cane similar to 100 
POJ, but thicker, with long, straight internodes, very large, long green 
leaves at first erect, becoming bent, and a thick inflorescence. This 
cane suckers freely and has strong, rapid growth. The juice is 15.8 | 
to 20.3 per cent saccharose. 


54546. 2725 POJ. A cross between 2364 POJ (100 POJ, very sweet, X 
Kassoer, sereh resistant?) and EK 28. An early cane similar to 100 
POJ, but thicker, with very large, bluish green, bent leaves, and thick 
inflorescence. The cane suckers freely and is of strong, rapid growth. 
The juice ise19.5 to 21.9 per cent saccharose. 


54547 and 54548. Ores evropara L. Oleacez. Olive. 


From Haifa, Syria. Bud sticks presented by Amram Khazanoff, Depart- 
ment of Experimental Agriculture. Received October 8, 1921. Quoted 
notes by Mr. Khazanofi. 


“Material from the oldest and at the same time thriftiest looking olive trees 
on the Mount of Olives. These happened to be on the premises of the Greek 
monastery close to the Garden of Get-Shemane (Gethsemane) and appeared 
to be several centuries old.” 


54547. “ Wild variety on which the cultivated variety was budded.” 
54548. “Cultivated variety from old trees.” 


54549. Koprsta arporeEA Blume. Apocynacez. 


From Littleriver, Fla. Seeds presented by Charles T. Simpson. Received 
October 10, 1921. 


“A beautiful, large shrub or small tree native to Japan. It has opposite or 
whorled, thick, glossy, oblong leaves and corymbs of pretty white flowers which 
are followed by large, brilliant-crimson, almond-shaped fruits. It is a very 
fine ornamental, and its only apparent drawback is that it is rather tender. 
It should be grown in a protected place in lower Florida.” (Simpson.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39543. 


54550. Tuesprsra LamMpaS (Cav.) Dalz. and Gibs. Malvacee. 


From Chota Nagpur Circle, Bengal, India. Seeds presented by A. P. Cliff, 
Director of Agriculture, through Dr. C. VY. Piper. Received October 11, 
1921. 


“ Ban Kapas (wild cotton).” (Cliff.) 


A treelike herbaceous plant with palmately lobed, pilose leaves, 5 inches 
across and tomentose beneath. The yellow, bell-shaped flowers are 24 inches 
wide, with a crimson center. (Adapted from Kirtikar, Indian Medicinal Plants, 
vol. 1, p. 188.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52386. 


? Sereh is a serious disease of sugar cane in Java. Its cause is not yet definitely known. 
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54551 and 54552. 


_ From Horqueta, Paraguay. Seeds presented by Thomas R. Gwynn, through 
’ Harry Campbell, American consul, Asuncion, Paraguay. Received No- 
~vyember 14, 1921. 


54551. CHORISIA SPECIOSA St. Hil. Bombacacer. 


“A regular, beautifully formed tree 20 feet high, abundant in Argentina 
as far north as Formosa and in the river provinces of Paraguay. The 
boll is 44 inches in diameter and 6 inches long. The yellow fiber, called 
Samahu or Samuy, and similar to the best Javan kapok, is used to a 
limited extent for stuffing pillows and can be used commercially for life 
preservers, jackets, water wings, mattresses, etc. The tree has resisted 
3° C. without injury to its flowers, although the bolls require hot sun. 
It is one of the most promising plants for cultivation in the warmer 
parts of the United States and is probably hardier than kapok.” (L. H. 
Dewey.) 


54552. CYPHOMANDRA sp. Solanaces. 


“Aguaraya (fox fruit). A bush very like the eggplant, except that all 
the stems and underside of the leaves are covered with short stout 
thorns. The fruit is the shape and size of a big Stone tomato, light 
green, thin skinned, and the seed bunched in the center; the meat is 
abundant, cream colored, and tastes like a Brazilian mango de oro. The 
plant is very sensitive to frost.” (Gwynn.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39336. 


_ 54553. PenniseruM ORIENTALE TRIFLORUM (Nees) Stapf. Poacee. 
Himalaya grass. 


From Kingston, Jamaica. Seeds presented by W. S. Goodman, acting 
y superintendent, Hope Gardens. Received November 10, 1921. 


“Called Himalaya grass in the West Indies and reputed to be a good forage. 
_ Typical Pennisetum orientale is regarded as a good fodder grass in Baluchis- 
i tan.” (C. V. Piper.) 
: 


54554 and 54555. Amerrmnon satiFoLriIuM (Roxb.) Kuntze. 
(Dalbergia latifolia Roxb.) [ Fabacee. 
Shisham. 


; From British India. Seeds presented by C. P. Hartley. Received Novem- 
} ber 25, 1921. Quoted notes by Mr. Hartley. 


; “Seeds of a tree that may possibly be of economic value in the southern 
 WUnited States. In Java the tree grows rapidly, outgrowing and suppressing 
. teak on some of the poor soils of eastern Java. The wood is heavier and 
stronger than teak and is used for furniture, tool handles, and other exacting 
work, most of the carving in the market here being done on Dalbergia (sono 
kling). The heart is beautiful purple-brown on a fresh cut, changing to 
nearly black-brown after exposure to the air. The chief limitation on its 
i usefulness is its hardness. From the silvicultural standpoint its remarkable 
_ root-sprouting capacity is of interest. In Java it practically never produces 
seed, reproduction being easily obtained on cut-over areas by wounding the 
_ roots.of the old trees. I imported this seed’ from British India in the hope 
of getting a strain resistant to the local canker disease that affects the quality 
_ of the timber here. There is some reason to suspect that, with teak, this tree 
may have been introduced from British India in the days of the Hindu king- 
doms here.” 


54554. “From Belgaum, Bombay Presidency.” 
54555. “From Chikalda, Melghat Forest Division, Central Provinces.” 


54556 to 54560. 


From Malanzhe, Angola, Africa. Seeds collected by John Gossweiler and 
presented by H.-A. Longworth, agricultural missionary, Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Received November 25, 1921. 
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54556 to 54560—Continued. 
54556. CHLORIS MYRIOSTACHYA Hochst. Poaces. Finger grass, 


A perennial grass 1 to 2 feet high ascending from a procumbent base, 
with flat or convolute leaves. Native to the Dekkan Peninsula. (Adapted 
from Hooker, Flora of British India, vol. 7, p. 292.) | 


54557. CyMBOPOGON RUFUS (Nees) Rendle. Poaces. Jaragua grass. 
(Andropogon rufus Kunth.) 


_ A tufted perennial up to § feet high, very generally distributed through- 
out tropical Africa. It is commonly used for grass fencing in Nigeria 
and for thatching in Angola. The erect or ascending stems are often 
stout and bear narrow, rigid, erect leaves and slender, lax panicles 1 to2 — 
feet long. (Adapted from Stapf, Flora of Tropical Africa, vol. 9, p. 304, ‘ 
as Hyparrhenia rufa.) z 


54558. HRAGROSTIS sp. Poacer. Grass. 
‘“ Native forage grass.” (Longwortnh.) 4 

54559. TRICHOLAENA Sp. Poacer. Grass. 
“Native forage grass.” (Longiworth.) 4 

54560. VETIVERIA NIGRITANA (Benth.) Stapf. Poacez. Grass. 


A coarse smooth perennial with stout rhizomes, stems up to 6 feet 
high, with oblong panicles up to 1 foot long. The linear, erect, rigid leaves 
are pale green and 1 to 8 feet long. Native to tropical Africa. (Adapted 
from Stapf, Flora of Tropical Africa, vol. 9, p. 157.) 


54561 to 54620. Sosa max (L.) Piper. Fabacee. Soy bean. 


(Glycine hispida Maxim.) 


From China. Seeds presented by B. W. Skvortzow, Harbin, Manchuria. 
Received November 16, 1921. 


54561. No. 1. Green soy bean for oil, from southern Manchuria. 
54562. No.2. Yellow soy bean from Kaiyuan, Shengking Province.. 
54568. No. 3. Yellow soy bean from Jungchiangko, Shengking Province. 
54564. No.4. Brown soy bean from Jungchiangko, Shengking Province. 
54565. No.5. Yellow soy bean from Changchun, Kirin Province. 

54566. No.6. Yellow soy bean from Tiehling, Shengking Province. 
54567. No.7. Black soy bean from Tiehling, Shengking Province. 
54568. No.8. Green soy bean from Changchun, Kirin Province. 

54569. No.9. Black soy bean from Kungchuling, Shengking Province. 


54570. No.10. Yellow soy bean from Chutzecheng, southern Man- 
ehuria. 


54571. No.11. Yellow soy bean from Shwangchengfu, Kirin Province. 
54572. No.12. Yellow soy bean from Kungchuling, Shengking Province. 
545738. No.18. Black soy bean from Kaiyuan, Shengking Province. 
54574. No.14. Yellow soy bean from Tiehling, Shengking Province. 


54575. No.15. Yellow soy bean from Tungtzedeng, southern’ Man- 
churia. 


54576. No.16. Yellow soy bean from Taomen, southern Manchuria. 


54577. No.17. Yellow soy bean from Suntzetai, near Kaiyuan, southern 
Manchuria. 


54578. No.18. Black soy bean from Changchun, Kirin Province. 
54579. No.19. Yellow soy bean from Changchun, Kirin Province. 
54580. No. 20. Green soy bean from Tiehling, Shengking Province. 


54581. 


54585. 


54588. 


54590. 
54591. 


54592. 
. 54593. 


7 54594. 


54595. 


54596. 
54597. 


54582. 
54583. 
: 54584. 


54586. 
54587. 


54589. 
churia. 
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No. 21. 


No. 22. 


No. 23. 
No. 24. 
No. 25. 
No. 26. 
No. 27. 
No. 28. 
No. 29. 


No. 30. 
No. 31. 


Manchuria. 


No. 32. 
No. 33. 
No. 34. 
No. 35. 
No. 36. 
No. 37. 


churia. 


54598. 


54599. 
54600. 
54601. 


‘ 54602. 
54603. 
54604. 
54605. 
54606. 
54607. 
54608. 
54609. 
54610. 
54611. 


No. 38. 
No. 39. 
No. 40. 
No. 41. 


No. 50. 


No. 51. 


Manchuria. 


54612. 
54613. 
54614. 


Sa) «54615. 
54616. 


: 54617. 
: 54618. 


54619. 
54620. 


No. 52. 
No. 53. 
No. 54. 
No. 55. 
No. 56. 
No, 57. 
No. 58. 
No. 59. 
No. 60. 


54561 to 54620—Continued. 


Green soy bean from Changchun, Kirin Province. 
Green soy bean from Changchun, Kirin Province. 
Green soy bean from Kaiyuan, Shengking Province. 
Yellow soy bean from southern Manchuria. 

Green soy bean from Liaoyang, Shengking Province. 
Green soy bean from Liaoyang, Shengking Province. 
Yellow soy bean from Liaoyang, Shengking Province. 
Black soy bean from Liaoyang, Shengking Province. 
Yellow soy bean from Beitzeyangcheng, southern Man- 


Green soy bean from Yutzecheng, southern Manchuria. 
Small green soy bean from Yungchiangkou, southern 


Yellow soy bean from Chonko, southern Manchuria. 
Green soy bean from Liaoyang, Shengking Province. 
Black soy bean from Liaoyang, Shengking Province. 
Yellow soy bean from northern Manchuria. 

Yellow soy bean from Changchun, Kirin Province. 
Yellow soy bean from Tungtzedeng, southern Man- 


Black soy bean from Changchun, Kirin Province. 

Black soy bean from Liaoyang, Shengking Province. 
Yellow soy bean from Liaoyang, Shengking Province. 
Yellow soy bean from northern Manchuria. 
Black soy bean from Liaoyang, Shengking Province. 
Yellow soy bean from Tungkalun, Kirin Province. 
Green soy bean from Shungyanghe, southern Manchuria. 
Black soy bean from Nungansieng, southern Manchuria. 
Yellow soy bean from Penhsiku, southern Manchuria. 
Yellow soy bean from Shengshaton, southern Manchuria. 
Yellow soy bean from Shachoutai, southern Manchuria. 
Yellow soy bean from Chanchuen, Kwangtung Province. 
Brown soy bean from Changchun, Kirin Province. 
Yellow soy bean from Anda railway station, northern 


Yellow soy bean from Tiehling, Shengking Province. 
Yellow soy bean from Tiehling, Shengking Province. 
Yellow soy bean from Changchun, Kirin Province. 
Yellow soy bean from Harbin, Kirin Province. 

Yellow soy bean from Kungchuling, Shengking Province. 
Yellow bean from Fangtzetung, southern Manchuria. 
Yellow soy bean from Ssupingkai, southern Manchuria. 
Yellow soy bean from Kaiyuan, Shengking Province. 
Yellow soy bean from Changchun, Kirin Province. 
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54621. Lapacrerta rosea Ruiz and Pay. Liliacez. 
Chilean bellfiower. 


From Santiago, Chile. Plants presented by the Instituto Agricola Bunster, 
through Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Received November 7, 1921. 

“(No. 651. Criadero ‘El Verjel,’ Angol, Chile. September 29, 1921.)” 
(Popenoe.) 
For previous introdiction, see S. P. I. No. 54459. 


54622 to 54643. 


From Santiago, Chile. Plants presented by Sr. Salvador Izquierdo, 
through Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Received November 7, 1921. Quoted notes 
by Mr. Popenoe. 


54622 to 54625. AmMYGDALUS PERSICA L. Amygdalacez. Peach. 
(Prunus persica Stokes.) 


54622. “(No. 662. Santa Ines, Chile. October 7, 1921.) Sport No. 
1. <A variety originated at Sr. Izquierdo’s nursery, Santa Ines. — 
It is described as a large white cling, round in form, and of very 
sweet and pleasant flavor. It ripens in February and is con- 
sidered excellent both for table use and for preserving.” 


54623. “(No. 663. Santa Ines, Chile. October 7, 1921.) Sport No. 
2. A variety originated very recently at Sr. Izquierdo’s nursery, 
Santa Ines, and not yet named. It is a cling, of somewhat ellip- 
tical form with a sharp point at the apex, white fleshed, and 
weighing up to 450 grams. It ripens in February and is consid- 
ered to be a promising: new sort.” 


54624. “(No. 664. Santa Ines, Chile. October 7, 1921.) Trans- 
parente de Conservas peach. From Sr. Izquierdo’s nursery, Santa 
Ines. This is a standard preserving variety, recommended as one 
of the very best. It is described as the earliest white peach grown 
in central Chile; its fruit has much aroma and is of delicate tex- 
ture and very rich flavor. The tree is said to be more robust 
and resistant to disease than most other varieties.” 


54625. “(No. 665. Santa Ines, Chile. October 7, 1921.) Almen- 
druco peach. From Sr. Izquierdo’s nursery, Santa Ines. This is 
a remarkable small-fruited peach, believed to have originated in 
the Elqui Valley of northern Chile, where it is grown commer- 
cially. It produces two crops; the fruits of the first one are of 
medium size and fair quality; those of the second are smaller, 
very sweet, with almost no seeds in them. These small fruits 
are used for drying whole and are also preserved in sirup. The 
variety is a clingstone and is recommended by Prof. John W. 
Gilmore for trial in California.” 


54626. AMYGDALUS PERSICA NECTARINA Ait. Amygdalacez. Nectarine. 


“(No. 666. Santa Ines, Chile. October 7, 1921.) Cardinal Mora. A 
nectarine said to have originated as a chance seedling in Sr. Izquierdo’s 
nursery at Santa Ines. It is described as the best nectarine grown in 
Chile, because of its large size, aromatic flavor, and richly colored juice. 
It ripens toward the end of January and is recommended for com- 
mercial planting.” 


54627. BELLOTA MIERSIT Remy. Lauracez. Belloto. 


“(No. 673. Santa Imes, Chile. October 6, 1921.) Sr. Izquierdo de- 
scribes this species as follows: ‘A large Chilean tree whose wood is © 
highly appreciated for the manufacture of household utensils because of 
the great diameter which the trunk attains. It has attractive foliage 
and fruits, the latter when ripe being useful for feeding hogs. A good 
tree for parks, because of the excellent shade which it gives.’ For 
trial in the Southwestern States and on the Pacific coast.” 
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54628. CRINODENDRON PATAGUA Molina. Elzocarpacez. Patagua. 
(Tricuspidaria dependens Ruiz and Pav.) 


“(No. 672. Santa Ines, Chile. October 6, 1921.) Patagua. A Chilean 
tree which grows well in swampy regions. It has small, bell-shaped, 
white, fragrant flowers, giving it value as an ornamental. The wood 
is used for cabinetmaking and the bark for tanning. Introduced at the 
request of Dr. F. V. Coville, of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture.” 


54629. CRYPTOCARYA RUBRA (Molina) Skeels. Lauracez. Peumo. 
(C. peumus Nees.) 


“(No. 667. Santa Ines, Chile. October 6, 1921.) One of the hand- 
somest of the native Chilean ornamental trees of rather small size, 
erect in habit, and in character of foliage somewhat suggests the live 
oak of southern California. In autumn it bears a profusion of red fruits 
the size of olives, which greatly add to its decorative value. The 
fruits have a thin layer of pulp surrounding a large seed and are eaten 
when cooked. They are not, however, of much value. The species is 
one which should be tried in our Southwestern States.” 


54630 and 54631. FRAGARIA CHILOENSIS (L.) Duchesne. Rosacezx. 
Chilean strawberry. 


54630. “(No 653. Santa Ines, Chile. October 6, 1921.) Frutilla 
roja, or red-fruited Chilean strawberry. This is a selected strain 
of the common Chilean strawberry, said to produce fruits of large 
size and good quality. It will be of interest to strawberry 
breeders in the United States, and in addition it is worthy of trial 
in our Southwestern States. Whilethe fruit of Fragaria chiloensis 
is inferior in quality to that of our best cultivated strawberries, 
it is remarkable for its excellent shipping and keeping qualities; 
and it seems that varieties might be produced by selection which 
would merit cultivation on a commercial scale. 

“The berry is much used for canning and preserving. It is 
also eaten fresh. It is a curious circumstance that this species of 

' strawberry, whose fruits are commonly an inch to an inch and a 

: half long, should be called in Chile, Peru, and Ecuador frutilla 

(little fruit), while the much smaller fruit of Fragaria vesca, 

rarely over half an inch long, is termed fresa or strawberry. This 

last-named species is cultivated commercially at Quillota, Chile, 
whence the fruit, which ripens earlier than that of F. chiloensis, is 
sent to the markets of Santiago. 

“As far as I can ascertain by careful examination of the plants 
and fruits, the frutillas of Chile, Peru, and Ecuador are of the 


Eee 


‘ same species. Neither in Peru nor in Chile, however, do the plants 
“J bear all through the year as they do on the sandy plains near 
“ Ambato, Ecuador. I suspect the difference in climat’c conditions 
4 is the cause of this: on the Equator there are no well-defined sea- 
: sons and the plants remain active throughout the year; while here 
J 


in Chile the seasons are fairly well defined and vegetative activity 
ceases during a part of each year, as with us. The ripening sea- 
son of F. chiloensis in the highlands of southern Peru and central 
Chile seems to extend, approximately, from the latter part of Octo- 
ber to January.” 


4 54631. “(No. 654. Santa Ines, Chile. October 6, 1921.) Fru- 
0 tilla blanca de Chile, or white Chilean strawberry. This straw- 
: berry differs from S. P. I. No. 54630 in the color of its fruits, which 
é are of a much lighter shade of red than those of the latter. It 

does not seem to be nearly so well Known nor so extensively grown 
. in Chile as the common red variety, but it is recommended by 
Sr. Izquierdo as a large and handsome fruit, highly perfumed. It 
| will be of interest to our strawberry breeders.” 
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54622 to 54643—Continued. 


54632. FRAGARIA sp. Rosacex. Strawberry. 


“(No. 655. Cascada del Salto, near Santiago de Chile. October 7, 1921.) 
This strawberry, of which the varietal name has been lost, is believed by 
Sr. Izquierdo to have been introduced into Chile from Europe. It may, 
therefore, be one of the sorts already known in the United States. It 
succeeds in Chile much bétter than most other European strawberries, 
however, and for this reason it seems worthy of introduction into the 
United States for trial in regions with dry, rather hot climates. The 
fruits are of good size and excellent quality.” 


54633. LAURELIA SEMPERVIRENS (Ruiz and Pay.) Tulasne. Monimiacee. 
(L. aromatica Juss.) Chilean laurel. 


“(No. 675. Santa Ines, Chile. October 6, 1921.) Laurel de Chile. A 
handsome tree of southern Chile with dark-green, aromatic foliage. The 
wood, which is durable and never injured by boring insects, is much used 
for flooring. For trial on the Pacific coast, where it may be of value as 
an ornamental plant.” 


54634. LITHRAEA CAUSTICA (Molina) Hook. and Arn. Anacardiacee. 
(L. venenosa Miers.) Litre. 


““(No. 674. Santa Ines, Chile. October 6, 1921.) A native Chilean tree 
which resists drought and produces hard wood, employed in the manu- 
facture of carts and wagons. Its leaves are ovate or obovate, thick, and 
leathery in texture. The flowers, borne in axillary or terminal panicles, 
are followed by small, white fruits. The sap is caustic and said to be 
poisonous. For trial in the Southwestern States and on the Pacific coast. 


54635 to 54638. Malus SYLVESTEIS Mill. Malacem. Apple. 
(Pyrus malus L.) 


54635. “(No. 657. Santa Ines, Chile. October 7, 1921.) Muidobro 
apple. Also known as Araucana and Araucana Huidobro. 


“ Huidobro is said to have originated on the hacienda of Sr. 
Vicente G. Huidobro in Chile from an Italian seed. The tree is 
described as very vigorous and productive, the fruit as medium to 
large, yellow, of firm texture, sweet, aromatic, and juicy. Its 
ripening season is late autumn (April to May), and the fruits can 
be kept in good condition, without cold storage, until the following 
October or sometimes November. Its shipping qualities are excel- — 
lent. | 

““ Huidobro can not be strongly recommended as a dessert apple 
and, indeed, it is not introduced as such; it has another quality 
which gives it interest and makes it valuable in Chile and perhaps 
elsewhere. I refer to its immunity from the attacks of the woolly 
aphis, perhaps the worst pest of Chilean orchards. Sr. Izquierdo 
has found that plants of this variety grafted on seedling apple 
roots will be attacked by the aphis only from the roots upward to 
the union of stock and scion, not a single insect ever passing on to 
the scion to carry on his nefarious activities. Because of this 
characteristic, it is possible that Huidobro may have value in the 
United States as a stock plant on which to graft other and better 
varieties of the apple. 

“The trees of Huidobro introduced under the present number 
are grafted on seedling apple roots.” 


54636. “(No. 658. Santa Ines, Chile. October 7, 1921.) Bella 
Rosa apple. Described as a medium-sized fruit of firm texture 
and sweet flavor, recommended for cultivation on a commercial 
scale. It is immune from the attacks of woolly aphis and is intro- 
duced for trial in the United States as a rootstock on which to 
graft other apples.” 4 


54637. “(No. 659. Santa Ines, Chile. October 7, 1921.) Chestnut 
apple. Described as a medium-sized fruit for fall and winter use. 
Its chief interest lies in its immunity from the attacks of woolly 
aphis, and it is introduced principally for trial as a rootstock.” 
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54638. (No. 660. Santa Ines, Chile. October 7, 1921.) Reina 
Cristina apple. This variety is considered by Sr. Izquierdo the 
best aphis-resistant apple in Chile. It is said to be a fruit of 
much better quality than Huidobro and worthy of cultivation on 
a large scale. I doubt if it will prove to be as good as many of 
our North American apples, but it is worthy of a trial. It should 
also be tested as a rootstock for other varieties.” 


54639. PEUMUS BOLDUS Molina. Monimiaces. Boldo. 


“(No. 668. Santa Ines, Chile. October 6, 1921.) A small tree esteemed 
in Chile for its ornamental and medicinal value. The dried leaves are 
exported to Europe, where they are employed in diseases of the liver. 
An infusion of the flowers is also used medicinally. The fruits are 
eaten, but are not of great value. 

“The tree is diccious and very aromatic in all its parts. It has 
opposite, rough, short-petioled, ovate leaves; flowers in small axillary 
racemes ; and fruits the size of our northern haws.” 


54640. Porputtvs sp. Salicacee. Poplar. 


“(No. 669. Santa Ines, Chile. October 6, 1921.) Giant poplar of 
Santa Ines. This tree, more vigorous in growth and ultimately larger 
than the common poplar of Chile, originated at Santa Ines as a bud 
sport or mutation. Sr. Izquierdo says of it: ‘It grows very rapidly when 
planted on good soil. Its wood is equal to that of the common poplar, 
but has few knots because of the rapidity of growth.’ Of interest for our 
Southwestern States.” 


54641. Poputus sp. Salicacezx. Poplar. 


“(No. 671. Santa Ines, Chile. October 6, 1921.) Alamo de hoja per- 
sistente. Evergreen poplar. The commonest tree in southern Chile is 
the alamo, or poplar. It is used in place of fences to mark the bound- 
aries of many farms and is planted along numerous roads and avenues. 
It is commonly a deciduous species, but occasionally trees hold their 
leaves longer than others and a few are nearly evergreen in character. 
Sr. Izquierdo has selected one of the latter and has propagated it by 
cuttings. It seems worthy of trial in our Southwestern States and on 
the Pacific coast, where it may be of value as a quick-growing ornamental. 
Its lumber is much used in Chile for rough purposes.” 


54642. Prunus avium L. Amygdalacez. Sweet cherry. 


“(No. 661. Santa Ines, Chile. October 7, 1921.) Precoz del Salto 
cherry (Salto early). This is recommended by Sr. Izquierdo as the 
best early cherry grown in Chile. It is probably of European origin, but 
its early history is not known; Sr. Izquierdo found the variety growing 
at Cascada del Salto when he bought the property a few years ago. Its 
fruits, which are said to ripen two to three weeks earlier than other 
cherries cultivated in the same region, are described as medium sized, 
sweet, and of good quality. The variety is worthy of trial on the Pacifie 
coast.” 


54643. Trevana Trev (Benth.) Lillo. Fabacee. Tipu. 
(T. speciosa Benth.) 


“(No. 670. Santa Ines, Chile, October 6, 1921.) Tipu. Sr. Iz 
quierdo describes this plant as follows: ‘A handsome ornamental tree 
from the Argentine Republic. It has compact, delicate foliage and is 
excellent for parks and for planting along streets and avenues. In its 
native country it is said to grow nearly as rapidly as Eucalyptus globu- 
lus. In the Botanic Gardens at Buenos Aires it has reached a height of 
43 meters (15 feet) in 313 months. Plants imported from Argentina 
have shown much vigor at Santa Ines and have grown even during the 
winter months. Its wood is useful for furniture and rough purposes. 
Its horizontal branches make it an excellent shade tree.’ For trial on 


_ the Pacific coast and in our Southwestern States.” 
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54644 to 54650. 


From Santiago, Chile. Plants presented by Instituto Agricola Bunster, 
Angol, Chile, through Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Received November 4, 1921. 
Quoted notes by Mr, Popenoe. 


54644 to 54646. AmyYcGpDALUS persica L. Amygdalacer. Peach. 
(Prunus persica Stokes.) 


“It seemed worth while to obtain for trial in the United States a 
small collection of Chilean peaches. These should be of especial interest 
in our Pacific coast and Southwestern States, where the climatic con- 
ditions approximate those of Chile. Probably we shall not obtain from 
the latter country any peaches of better quality than our finest sorts; 
indeed, this should not be expected, but it seems entirely possible that 
some of these varieties may prove interesting because of resistance to 
disease, difference of ripening season, or some other important char- 
.acteristic. They are, so far as known, varieties which have originated 
in Chile as seedlings.” 


54644. “(No. 642. Criadero ‘El Verjel,’ Angol, Chile. September 
29, 1921.) Maipu is described as a very productive variety, with — 
large, very sweet fruit having a small stone and ripening in Janu- 
ary. The trees which are introduced under this number are 
budded on stocks of the Marianna plum grown from cuttings.” 


54645. “(No. 643. Criadero ‘El Verjel,) Angol, Chile. September 
29, 1921.) Blanquillo de Mayo peach. This variety is one of the 
latest which is cultivated in Chile, its ripening season extending 
into May. It is not a large fruit, but is considered valuable for 
canning. The tree is said to be very productive. Budded on stocks 
of the Marianna plum.” 


54646. “(No. 644. Criadero ‘ El Verjel, Angol, Chile. September 29, 
1921.) Monstruoso amarillo de Vina del Mar (large yellow from 
Vina del Mar) peach. This variety produces fruits of large size, 
as indicated by the name. The flesh is yellow and of excellent 
quality. Freestone. The ripening season in Chile is during Feb- 
ruary. The plants introduced under this number are budded on 
Marianna plum grown from cuttings.” 


54647 to 54649. Matus SYLVESTRIS Mill. Malacez. Apple. 
(Pyrus malus L.) 


54647. “(No. 645. Criadero ‘El Verjel,’ Angol, Chile. September 
29, 1921.) Huidobro apple.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54635. 


54648. “(No. 647. Criadero ‘El Verjel,’ Angol, Chile. September 
29, 1921.) Verjel apple. This variety originated at the Criadero 
‘El Verjel,’ of which the Instituto Agricola Bunster is the suc- 
cessor. It is remarkable because of its lateness in flowering, and 
for this reason is considered valuable. Early-flowering varieties 
run the risk in southern Chile of having the crop destroyed by late 
frosts or of being injured by the excessive and cold rains which ~— 
occur. 

“Verjel is described as a medium-sized, sweet apple. Messrs. 
Crouse and Reed, of the Instituto Agricola Bunster, tell me that 
it is rather inferior in quality and not likely to meet with favor in 
the United States. It is introduced mainly for trial as a stock 
plant; very possibly its tardiness in commencing vegetative activity 
in the spring might be transmitted, in some measure at least, to 
other varieties grafted upon it. The tree is said to be notably 
productive here in southern Chile. 

“The plants sent under this number are on seedling apple roots.” 


54649. “(No. 648. Criadero ‘El Verjel,’ Angol, Chile. September 
29, 1921.) Puchacay tempranera (Early Puchacay) apple. Albert 
Reed, of the Instituto Agricola Bunster, tells me that this apple 
ripens at the same season as Duchess of Oldenburg, and that it is, 


Inventory 69, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE V. 


FRUITS OF THE CAPUCHIN ORANGE, NATURAL SIZE. (CITRUS SINENSIS (L.) 
OsBECK, S. P. I. No. 54651.) 


When grown in the climate of central Chile, this variety strongly resembles in appearance and 
flavor the Washington navel orange of California. Its fruits are slightly too sour for Chileans, 
who, in common with other South Americans, prefer sweet fruits to those which are subacid. 
The Capuchin orange, which is believed to have originated in a monastery at Santiago de 
Chile, seems worthy of cultivation in other countries for its ornamental value, as well as for 
the usefulness of its fruit. (Photographed by Wilson Popenoe, Santiago de Chile, October 7, 
1921; P18894FS.) 
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54644 to 54650—Continued. 


for a summer apple, of very fair quality. Salvador Izquierdo con- 
siders it to be synonymous with the European variety Calville 
Rouge @Ete. It is widely and favorably known in Chile and is 
introduced into the United States with the idea that it may bea 
variety of Chilean origin, slightly distinct from the last-named sort 
(with which, I take it, North American pomologists are already 
familiar). 

“ Puchacay tempranera is described as a large, handsome fruit, 
with aromatic, sweetly acidulous flesh of excellent quality. It 
ripens in southern Chile in January and February. 

“The plants sent under this number are on seedling apple 
roots.” 


54650. Prunus avium I.. Amygdalacee. Sweet cherry. 


“(No. 646. Criadero ‘El Verjel,’ Angol, Chile. September 29, 1921.) 
Tardia de El Verjel (Verjel late) cherry. This is a cherry which was 
first disseminated by the Criadero ‘E1 Verjel,’ of which the Instituto 
Agricola Bunster is the successor. It is either a seedling of one of the 
European cherries or else a variety brought originally from Europe and 
given a new name in Chile. It is described as a large, bright rose- 
colored fruit ripening in January (which is late for cherries in Chile). 
The tree is recommended as very productive. 

“Tt is not probable that this variety will prove to be valuable in the 
United States. Because of its lateness in ripening, however, and the 
likelihood that it is of Chilean origin it is worthy of a trial, especially 
in those regions of the United States whose climate is similar to that of 
central and southern Chile. 

“Plants grafted on seedling cherry roots.” 


54651. Cirrus sinensis (L.) Osbeck. Rutacee. Sweet orange. 


From Santiago, Chile. Plants and cuttings presented by Sr. Salvador 
Izquierdo, through Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. Received November 4, 1921. 


*“(No. 656. Cascada del Salto, near Santiago, Chile. October 7, 1921.) 
Capuchin orange. This appears to me to be a dwarf form of the common 
sweet orange. Its origin is unknown; Sr. Izquierdo tells me that it was grown 
formerly in the monastery of the Capuchin monks, which fact accounts for its 
common name of Capuchin orange. In recent years it has been propagated by 
Sr. Izquierdo and disseminated on a small scale throughout the citrus-growing 
regions of Chile. 

“The tree is much smaller than that of the common sweet orange but is 
not otherwise distinguishable from the latter so far as I have been able to 
ascertain. The fruits, which are borne in great profusion, are from 13 to 2 
inches in diameter, round, deep orange, with a rather thin skin and orange- 
colored flesh containing an abundance of juice. The flavor is much like that 
of the Washington Navel orange, and the seeds are very few. The ripening 
season in Chile coincides with that of the Washington Navel. The fruits are 
somewhat acid for Chileans, who commonly prefer a very sweet orange, but 
they will, I believe, be found very acceptable to the North American palate. 
Because of its dwarf character and its decorative value when in fruit, I believe 
the variety worthy of cultivation in dooryards and perhaps as a house plant.” 
(Popenoe.) 


For illustrations of the Capuchin orange, see Plates IV and V. 


54652. Viris vinirera L. Vitacee. Grape. 


From Chile. Cuttings presented by Prof. John W. Gilmore, through Wilson 
Popenoe, Agricultural Explorer of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Received November 4, 1921. 


“(No. 677.) These cuttings were obtained by Professor Gilmore in the Elqui 
Valley, some distance north of Santiago. This is the grape which furnishes the 
Huasco raisin, well known throughout Chile. I have examined some of these 
raisins and find them lighter in color than the muscatel raisins of California, 
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with very few and small seeds, and with a mild, very pleasant flavor, some- 
what less rich than that of the California product. The method of drying which 
is practiced in the Elqui Valley is a curious one. The grapes are taken from 
the vine to a small house or shed, in which they are suspended from the rafters; 
the sun never touches them during the drying process.” (Popenoe.) 


54653. Lucuma opovata H. B. K. Sapotacez. Lucma. 


From Santiago, Chile. Seeds collected by Wilson Popenoe, Agricultural 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received 
November 7, 1921. 


“(No. 652a. Santiago, Chile. October 3, 1921.) Seeds from fruits purchased 
in the market. This is a little-known fruit cultivated in various parts of 


Ecuador, Peru, and as far south as Santiago, Chile. It is not highly esteemed 


in Ecuador, but is popular in central Chile, where the fruits seem to be of 
better quality than in the former country. The tree reaches 40 feet in height, 
and when well grown it has a round, dense crown of very attractive appearance. 
The leaves, which are clustered toward the ends of the branchlets, are obovate, 
oval or elliptic in outline, subacute at the base, and rounded at the apex, 
commonly 5 to 10 inches long, deep green, with the margins entire. The small 
flowers are produced in great abundance along the branches; they are three- 
fourths of an inch long, the corolla tubular, deeply five toothed, and pale green 
in color. The fruit is round to elliptic, sometimes with a sharp point at the 
apex, and commonly 8 to 4 inches long. The surface is deep brownish green, 
heavily marked or overspread with russet. The skin is very thin and easily 
broken. The flesh is deep yellow, dry, mealy, and very sweet, resembling in 
flavor that of the sapote and the ti-es, or egg fruit, of southern Florida. The 
seeds are one or two in number, broadly oval, about 1? inches long, dark brown 
and glossy, especially on the flattened and whitish ventral surface. 


“The luema, as this fruit is called in Chile, is probably too tender for cul- . 


tivation in California, but will perhaps succeed in southern Florida.” (Popenoe.) 
Fruits of the lucma are shown in Plate VI. 


54654 to 54658. 


From Tourane, Anam, French Indo China. Seeds presented by F. A. 
McClure, instructor, Canton Christian College. Received November 10, 
1921. Quoted notes by Mr. McClure. : 


54654. ARTOCARPUS INTEGRA (Thunb.) L. Moracee. Jack fruit. 
(A. integrifolia L.) 


“ Seeds of the jack fruit secured on the market at Hue, Anam, Septem- 
ber 30, 1921. Chinese name: Poh loh mat.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51012. 
54655. DRACONTOMELON SINENSE Stapf. Anacardiacex. 


“Chinese name: Yan min or ngan nim. The seeds were secured on 
September 24, 1921, from L. Laforge, who is in charge of the public 
gardens and trees of Hanoi, Tonkin. The trees from which the fruits 
were taken are from 8 to 10 meters (26 to 33 feet) in height and are 
growing along some of the avenues and in the botanic gardens at 
Hanoi. The soil is fertile delta silt loam, poorly drained. ‘The trees 
seem to be growing better than ours at the college, which are in tight 
clay. 

“The brownish yellow ovoid fruits are from 3.5 to 5 centimeters (1 
to 2 inches) in diameter. The taste is pleasant, but slightly acid.” 


54656. GARCINIA sp. Clusiacez. 


“Seeds of a fruit secured from a tree growing in a’ thicket surrounding 
a Chinese ancestral hall about 4 kilometers (22 miles) southeast of 
Hue, Anam. The Chinese name is shaan chuk; local name, maang 
tuk. 

“The tree from which the seeds were taken is about 10 meters (33 
feet) in height and 25 centimeters (10 inches) in diameter, breast high. 
The soil in which it is growing is rich, brown sandy loam, and rather 
moist. 
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54654 to 54658—Continued. 


“The light-yellow fruit is from 3 to 5 centimeters (1 to 2 inches) 
in diameter, slightly oval, with a slight prominence at the stem end. 
It has a pleasant odor and the flavor is delicate, similar to that of 
the mangosteen which we sometimes get on the Canton market.” 


54657. GARCINIA sp. Clusiacez. 


“The tree from which the fruit was secured is about 8 meters (26 
feet) in height and 20 centimeters (S inches) in diameter breast high. 
It is growing in the edge of a thicket on a mountain side near Hue, 
about 5@ meters (164 feet) above sea level. 

“ Unfortunately, I could get only a few seeds. The fruit evidently is 
closely related to S. P. IL. No. 54656. It is, however, more plump, and 
flatter in shape, lighter yellow in color, and distinctly inferior in flavor 
and quality. The fruit is found commonly for sale in the streets of 
Hue. Local name: Tai t’oi.”’ 


54658. SEVERINIA BUXIFOLIA (Poir.) Ten. Rutacez. 


“Seeds from sand waste near Tourane, Anam. Secured October 2, 
1921. Chinese name: Tsau peng lak, known also as saan kat and 
kau kwat lak. There was a great deal of variation among the plants 
observed, some being tall (3 to 4 feet) with long thorns and large leaves 
and others being short (1 foot), with short, very sharp thorns and sma!l 
leaves. I collected seeds from the specimens which seemed to be most 

' promising as grafting stock for citrus, being larger and freer from 
thorns than usual.” 

A handsome much-branched, spiny shrub which can withstand un- 
usually large amounts of salt in the soil. It may be of use as a stock 
for citrus fruits in regions having alkali in the soil or having salty 
irrigation water. The boxlike leaves are shiny above and the small, 
dark-red, berrylike fruits, half an inch in diameter, become nearly black 
as they ripen. The plant is readily propagated from cuttings and is 
suitable for hedges. Native to southern China, Annam, Formosa, and 
Tonkin. (Adapted from Journal of the Washington Academy of, Sciences, 
vol. 6, p. 651.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 24433. 


54659. Quercus mex L. Fagacee. Oak. 


From Nice, France. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky. 
Received November 23, 1921. 


A large handsome evergreen tree, sometimes reaching a height of 70 
to 90 feet, native to the Mediterranean region and cultivated in Europe 
as an ornamental. The mature leaves are a dark glossy green and usually 
narrowly oval. The tree prefers a warm light soil and is perfectly hardy 
in the southern and western parts of England. (Adapted from Bean, 
Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles, vol. 2, p. 311.) 


54660 to 54662. Dioscorea spp. Dioscoreacez. 


From Orleans, France. Tubers presented by E. Versin, St. Jean le Blanc. 
Received December 23, 1921. Quoted notes by R. A. Young. 


54660. DioscoREA RATATAS Decaisne. Chinese yam. 


4 “Chappellier. A somewhat short-tubered variety of the Chinese yam 
which in the unimproved state produces very long, slender tubers. The 
flesh is very white and of good quality. This species is adapted for 
growing in temperate regions.” 


54661. DiIoscoREA JAPONICA Thunb. Japanese yam. 


“A white-fleshed, thin-skinned yam of good quality. The tubers are 
long and slender; a specimen 13 inches long was 13 inches in greatest 
diameter and weighed 5 ounces.” 


54662. DIoscoREA VILLOSA L. Wild yam-root. 


“A slender-tubered yam with moist, white flesh of rather inferior 
quality. A specimen 16 inches long was 1% inches in greatest diameter 
and weighed 9 ounces.” 
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54663. Ananas sativus Schult. f. Bromeliacee. Pineapple. 


From Limon, Costa Rica. Slips presented by G. P. Chittenden, manager, 
Costa Rica division, United Fruit Co., through Paul V. Siggers, path- 
ologist for the United Fruit Co., Costa Rica. Received December 20, 
1921. 


“The Chocoana pineapple is commercially cultivated on the island of Taboga, 
in the Gulf of Panama, whence the fruit is shipped to Panama, Colon, and 
other cities of the Canal Zone. It is a medium-sized fruit, weighing 2 to 3 
pounds, slender and rather tapering in form, externally yellowish green. The 
white, juicy flesh is sweet and of delicate flavor, making the fruit an excellent 
one for dessert use, though probably not well adapted for canning.” (Wilson 
Popenoe.) 


54664 to 54670. 


From Nice, France. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky. 
Received December 22, 1921. 


54664 to 54669. BuTia spp. Pheenicacer. Palm. 


Notes adapted from an article by Dr. Robertson Proschowsky on “ The 
Butias as Fruit Palms for Temperate Climates,” Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
3d ser., vol. 70, p. 260. 


54664. BuTIA CAPITATA DELICIOSA Proschowsky. 


The fruits are almost globular, of a beautiful orange color, and 
have a rose-colored base. They are the size of large cherries and 
somewhat smaller than those of Butia capitata pulposa. The flesh, 
though of good thickness, is just a little less abundant than in B. 
capitata pulposa, but by continued selection and hybridization there 
is every reason to believe that still superior varieties can be raised, 
of larger size and of different flavors, absolutely fiberless, with 
abundant flesh and smaller seeds. 


54665. BuTIA CAPITATA LILACEIFLORA (Chab.) Beccari. 
(Cocos tilaceifiora Chab.) 


Fruits of orange color, about the size of those of Butia capitata 
deliciosa, but usually a little more flattened; base of fruits some 
what rose colored; taste acidulous, agreeable; contains rather many 
fibers, but these are fine, and many persons eat all the flesh, including 
the fibers. 


54666. BUTIA CAPITATA ODORATA (Barb.-Rodr.) Beccari. 
(Cocos odorata Barb.-Rodr.) 


Fruits somewhat variable as to size, ranging from that of small to 
ordinary cherries, but flattened, of light-orange color, the base very 
slightly rose colored. Flesh fibrous, taste acidulous, like that of 
Butia capitata lilaceifiora. The agreeable perfume found in all the 
varieties of B. capitata is most pronounced in this variety, hence the 
varietal name. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45073. 


54667. BUTIA CAPITATA PULPOSA (Barb.-Rodr.) Beccari. 
(Cocos pulposa Barb.-Rodr.) 


Fruits the largest of all, somewhat depressed (flattened), of light- 
yellow color with rose-colored base. Rather abundant flesh of very 
good taste, somewhat sweeter than that of Butia capitata deliciosa, 
the taste resembling, perhaps, mostly a mixture of peach and apri- 
cot; containing fibers, but not to such an extent as to prevent some 
persons eating the whole. The seeds are large, about twice the size 
of those of B. capitata deliciosa. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51890. 
54668. BuTiIa CAPITATA PYGMAEA Proschowsky. 


The fiesh is not very abundant; though very fibrous, the acidulous 
taste is not much inferior to that of Butia capitata odorata. This 
tiny palm has the merit of being especially adapted to pot culture. 
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etconda to 54670—Continued. 


§ The small seeds, inclosed in the hard endocarp, have kernels of very 
good taste, like that of the well-known coconut (Cocos nucifera). 
If a way could be found of extracting these seeds without crushing 
them, there could undoubtedly be found ample use for them. 


54669. BUTIA CAPITATA SUBGLOPOSA Bececari. 


g Fruit the size of ordinary cherries, of very light yellow color, red 
at the base, almost globose, as the name indicates; flesh nearly 
F fiberless, of acidulous, sweetish flavor, but having a slightly bitter 
; taste. 


54670. RAPHIOLEPIS UMBELLATA (Thunb.) C. Schneid. Malacez. 
(R. japonica Sieb. and Zucc.) 


| “Fresh seeds (berries) of a beautiful evergreen, very hardy bush 
which will, I think, thrive in the southeastern parts of the United States, 
at least as far as North Carolina.” (Proschowsky.) 


54671 and 54672. Oryza sativa L. Poacez. Rice. 


From Kagoshima, Japan. Seeds presented by K. Tamari, Kagoshima 
Imperial College of Agriculture and Forestry. Received December 8, 
1921. 


_  §4671. Scented rice from Hioki County. 
54672. Seented rice from Kimotsuki County. 


54673 and 54674. Musa spp. Musacez. Banana. 
From Honolulu, Hawaii. Shoots presented by Willis T. Pope, horticul- 
turist, Agricultural Experiment Station. Received November 28, 1921. 
54673. MusA FEHI Bert. 


“ Tahitian, Fehi, or Barabora. The shoots of this variety are very long 
and slim while young. A red, upright-fruiting variety in Hawaii.” 
(Pope.) 

54674. MusA PARADISIACA SAPIENTUM (L.) Kuntze. 


“ Honduranian Common, known as the Brazilian banana in Honolulu.” 
(Pope.) 


A large commercial variety of good quality. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38923. 


 §4675. Dioscorza CAYENENSIS Lam. Dioscoreacee. 
Yellow Guinea yam. 


From Port Antonio, Jamaica, British West Indies. Tubers presented by 
7 E. R. Sasscer, United States Department of Agriculture. Received 
B Sei: December 14, 1921. 


“Yam taken from the cargo of the American steamship Bella, from Port 
Antonio, Jamaica. The specimen was collected at Baltimore, Md.” (Sasscer.) 


“A yellow-fleshed yam which produces individual tubers up to 2 pounds or 
more in weight. The flavor of this yam is less delicate than that of some, and 
the fiesh is quite firm, but the texture is good and the color attractive.” (R. A. 
Young.) 


From Lavras, Minas Geraes, Brazil. Seeds presented by Benjamin H. 
Hunnicutt, director, Instituto Evangelico, Escola Agricola de Lavras, 
through C. C. Knight, vice director. Received December 29, 1921. 


A South American plant of considerable interest for experimental use as a 
forage plant because of its large percentage of protein. 


i 

> 

: 54676. SoLanum BULLATUM Vell. Solanacez 
| For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51802. 
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Acacia pycnantha, 54439. 

Actinidia chinensis, 54460. 

Aesculus turbinata, 54524. 

Agati grandiflora, 54468. 

tomentosa, 54516. 

Amerimnon latifolium, 54554, 54555. 

Amygdalus persica, 54441, 54622-54625, 
54644-54646 


persica nectarina, 54626. 
Ananas sativus, 54663. 
Andropogon rufus. See Cymbopogon 

rufus. 
Annona muricata, 54527. 
. purpurea, 54528. 
Apple, Malus sylvestris: 
Bella Rosa, 54636. 
Chestnut, 54637. 
Huidobro, 54635, 54647. 
Puchacay tempranera, 54649. 
Reina Christina, 54638. 
Verjel, 54648. 
Apricot, Prunus armeniaca: 
| Ajami, 54442. 

Ashami, 54442. 

Baalbek, 54444. 

Baladi, 54443. 

Aristolochia sp., 54536. 
Artocarpus integra, 54654. 
integrifolia. See A. integra. 
Avena sativa, 54540, 54541. 
Avocado, Persea americana, 54520. 


Bamboo, Bambos tulda, 54449. 
Dendrocalamus sp., 54457. 
brandisii, 54429. 
sikkimensis, 54450. 
. Melocanna baccifera, 54430. 
Bambos tulda, 54449. 
ana. See Musa spp. 
Bauhinia flammifera, 54472. 
variegata, 54462. 
Bean, soy, Soja maz, 54561-54620. 
Bellflower, Chilean, Lapageria rosea, 
- 54459, 54621. 
Bellota miersii, 54627. 
Belloto, Bellota miersii, 54627. 
Benincasa cerifera. See B. hispida. 
hispida, 54426, 54428. 
Boldo, Peumus boldus, 54639. 
Butia capitata deliciosa, 54664. 
capitata lilaceifiora, 54665. 
odorata, 54666. 
pulposa, 54667. 
pygmaead, 54668. 
subglobosa, 54669. 


INDEX OF COMMON AND SCIENTIFIC } 


NAMES. 


Calotropis procera, 54451. 
Canarium ovatum, 54434. 
Canna flaccida X iridiflora, 54437. 
Capsicum annuum, 54531. 
Carica sp., 54529. 
Carob, Ceratonia siliqua, 54452, 54453. 
Caryophyllus malaccensis, 54489, 54530. 
Cassia siamea, 54463. 
Ceratonia siliqua, 54452, 54453. 
Chaetochloa italica, 54488. 
Chayota edulis, 54517-54519. 
Chayote, Chayota edulis, 54517-54519. 
Cherry, sweet, Prunus avium, 54642, 
54650. 
Chloris myriostachya, 54556. 
Chorisia speciosa, 54551. 
Citrus sinensis, 54651. 
Clover, red, Trifolium pratense, 54456, 
54467, 54488, 54492, 54493. 
Cocos lilaceiflora. See Butia capitate 
lilaceifiora. 
odorata. See Butia capitata odo- 
rata. 
pulposa. 
posa. 
Coelococcus amicarum, 54515. 
Coir lacryma-jobi ma-yuen, 
54455. 
Cotton. See Gossypium spp. 
Crinodendron patagua, 54628. 
Cryptocarya peumus. See OC. rubra. 
rubra, 54629. 
Cucumis melo, 54445, 54473, 54510, 
54511. 
Cucurbita moschata, 54427. 
Currant, garden, Ribes vulgare, 54474. 
Cymbopogon rufus, 54447, 54557. 
Cyphomandra sp., 54552. 


See Butia capitata pul- 


54454, 


Dalbergia latifolia. See Amerimnon 
latifolium. 

Datura leichhardtii, 54525. 

Dendrocalamus sp., 54457. 
brandisii, 54429. 
sikkimensis, 54450. 

Dioscorea batatas, 54660. 
cayenensis, 54675. 
japonica, 54499, 54661. 
villosa, 54662. 

Dracontomelon sinense, 54655. 


Echinochloa crusgalli edulis, 54440, 
9454496. 
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Eragrostis sp., 54558. 
Erythrina variegata, 54464. 
Eucalyptus gunnii, 54469. 
obliqua, 54506. 
Eugenia malaccensis. 
lus malaccensis. 


See Caryophyl- 


Fragaria sp., 54632. 
chiloensis, 54630, 54631. 


Garcinia spp., 54656, 54657. 
spicata, 54470. 
Glycine hispida. See Soja maz. 
Gossypium spp., 54465, 54466, 54501. 
barbadense, 54508. 
Gourd, wax, Benincasa hispida, 54426. 
Granadilla, Passiflora edulis, 54512. 
Grape, Vitus vinifera, 54652. 
Grass, Congo, Pennisetum purpureum, 
54518. 
elephant, Pennisetum purpureum, 
54518. 
Fragrostis sp., 54558. 
finger, Chloris myriostachya, 54556. 
Himalaya, Pennisetum orientale 
triflorum, 54558. 
jaragua, Cymbopogon rufus, 54447, 
54557. 
molasses, 
54448. 
Tricholaena sp., 54559. 
Vetiveria nigritana, 54560. 
Guava, Psidium guajava, 54491. 


Melinis minutifiora, 


Holcus sorghum, 54435, 54436, 54471, 
54475-54487, 54587-54539. 

Horse-chestnut, Japanese, 
turbinata, 54524. 


Aesculus 


Jack fruit, Artocarpus integra, 54654. 


Kankri, Cucumis melo, 54510. 
Kopsia arborea, 54549. 


Lapageria rosea, 54459, 54621. 
Laurel, Chilean, Laurelia sempervirens, 
54633. 
Laurelia sempervirens, 54633. 
aromatica. See L. sempervirens. 
Lecythis zabucajo, 54509. 
Lettuce tree, Pisonia alba, 54500. 
Lithraea caustica, 54634. 
venenosa. See L. caustica. 
Litre, Lithraea caustica, 54634. 
Lucma, Lucuma obovata. 546538. 
Lucuma obovata, 54653. 
Lycopersicon esculentum, 54505. 


Malus sylvestris, 54635-54638, 54647— 
54649. 


Mamoncillo, Melicocca bijuga, 54521, 


54528. : 

Mangifera indica, 54526. 

Mango, Pére Louis, Mangifera indica, 
54526. 

Ma-yuen, Coiz lacryma-jobi ma-yuen, 
54454, 54455. 
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Melicocca bijuga, 54521, 545238. 
Melinis minutiflora, 54448. 
Melocanna baccifera, 54430. 
bambusoides. See M. baccifera. 
Millet, Chaetochloa italica, 54438. 
barnyard, Hechinochloa crusgalli 
edulis, 54440, 54494-54496. 
Mombin, yellow, Spondias mombin, 
54582, 545383. 
Musa fehi, 54673. 
paradisiaca sapientum, 54674. 
Muskmelon, Cucumis melo: | 
Zanzur, 54445, 
Kankri, 54510. 
Mammoth Yellow, 54511. 
Escrito, 54473. . 


Nectarine, Cardinal Mora, Amygdalus 
persica nectarina, 54626. 


Oak. See Quercus spp. 
Oats, Avena sativa: 
Heho, 54540. 
Fortune, 54541. 
Ohia, Caryophyllus malaccensis, 54489, 
54530. . 
Olea europaea, 54547, 54548. 
Olive, Olea europaea, 54547, 54548. 
Orange, sweet, Citrus sinensis, 54651. 
Capuchin, 54651. 
Oryza sativa, 54671, 54672. 
apple-nut, Coelococcus amica- 
rum, 54515. 
Butia spp., 54664-54669. 
Paradise nut, Lecythis zabucajo, 54509. 
Passijfiora edulis, 54512. 
Patagua, Crinodendron patagua, 54628. 
Peach, Amygdalus persica: 
Alemendruco, 54625. 
Blanquillo de Mayo, 54645. 
Derrak, 54441. 
Maipu, 54644. 
Monstruoso amarillo de Vifia del 
Mar, 54646. 
Transparente de Conservas, 54624. 
Unnamed, 54622, 54623. 
Penniscetum orientale triflorum, 54558. 
purpureum, 545138. 
Pepper, Capsicum annuum, 54581. 
Persea americana, 54520. 
gratissima. See P. americana. 
Peumo, Cryptocarya rubra, 54629. 
Peumus boldus, 54639. 
Physalis alkekengi, 54504. 
peruviana, 54514. 
Pili nut, Canarium ovatum, 54434. 
Pineapple, Ananas sativus, 54668. 
Pisonia alba, 54500. 
Poha, Physalis peruviana, 54514. . 
Poplar. See Populus spp. 
Populus spp., 54640, 54641. . 
Prunus armeniaca, 54442-54444. 
avium, 54642, 54650. 
persica. See Amygdalus persica. 
Psidium guajava, 54491. 
Pyrus malus. See Malus sylvestris. 


Palm, 


\ 


Quercus iler 54659. 
lanuginosa, 54502. 
pubescens. See Q. lanuginosa. 
serrata, 54433. 


Raspberry, Rubus spp.: 
Lloyd George, 54497. 
Perfection, 54498. 
Raphiolepis japonica. See R. umbel- 
lata. 
umbellata, 54670. 
Ribes nigrum X reclinatum, 54507. 
vulgare, 54474. 
Rice, Oryza sativa, 54671, 54672. 
Rosa sp., 54522. | 
odorata, 54490. 
Rose. See Rosa spp. 
Rubus spp., 54497, 54498. 
Rye, Storm, Secale cereale, 54542. 


Saccharum officinarum, 54545, 54546. 
Secale cereale, 54542. 
Sechium edule. See Chayota edulis. 


Sesbania grandifiora. See Agati 
grandifiora. 
tomentosa. See Agati tomentosa. 


Setaria italica. See Chaetochloa ital- 


ica. 

- Severinia buzifolia, 54658. 
_Shisham, Amerimnon latifolium, 54554, 

§4555. 

Soja maz, 54561-54620. 

Solanum bullatum, 54676. 

Soncoya, Annona purpurea, 54528. 

Sorghum, Holcus sorghum: 

Abgara dura, 54475. 

Black, 54537. 

Brown, 54539. 

Dura Safra, 54476. 

Faterita, 54477-54483. 

Gahan (?) dura, 54484. 

Gassabi dura, 54485. 

Hamisi dura, 54486. 

Klakah, 54538. 

No. 61, 54436. 

(unnamed) 54471. 

Wad el Fahl, 54487. 

Saccaline, 54435. 
Mastham vulgare. 

~ ghum. 


See Holcus sor- 
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Soursop, Annona muricata, 54527. 
Spondias sp., 54534. 
mombin, 54532, 54533. 
Squash, Cucurbita moschata, 54427. 
Sterculia sp., 54535. 
Strawberry, Fragaria sp., 546382. 
Chilean, Fragaria chiloensis, 
54630, 54631. 
Strychnos sp., 54503. 
Sugar cane, Saccharum officinarum: 
2714 POJ, 54545. 
2725 POJ, 54546. 


Thespesia lampas, 54550. 
Tibouchina sp., 54446. 
Tipu, Tipuana tipu, 546438. 


Tipuana speciosa. See T. tipu. 
tipu, 54643. 

Tithonia diversifolia, 54458, 54461. 

Tomato, Lycopersicon esculentum, 
54505. 

Tricholaena sp., 54559. 

Tricuspidaria dependens. See Crino- 
dendron patagua. 

Trifolium pratense, 54456, 54467, 
54488, 54492, 54493. 

Triticum aestivum, 54548, 54544. 


durum, 54431, 54482. 
vulgare. See T. aestivum. 


Vetiveria nigritana, 54560. 
Vitis vinifera, 54652. 


Wheat, Triticum spp: 
common, Iduna, 54543. 
Standard, 54544. 
durum, Triminia, 54431. 
Tripshiro, 54432. 
Worcester berry, Ribes nigrum X re- 
clinatum, 54507. 


Yam, Chinese, Dioscorea _ batatas, 
54660 
Guinea, yellow, D. cayenensis, 
54675. 
Japanese, D. japonica, 54499. 
54661. 


Yam-root, D. villosa, 54662. 
Yang-tao, Actinidia chinensis, 54460. 
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INVENTORY OF SEEDS AND PLANTS IMPORTED BY 
THE OFFICE OF FOREIGN SEED AND PLANT INTRO- 
DUCTION DURING THE PERIOD FROM JANUARY 1 
TO MARCH 51, 1922 (NO. 70; NOS. 54677 TO 54968). 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


Although a small inventory, as inventories go, this seventieth one 
has many new plants which are worthy of mention. 

_ The ka-4 he-é (Stevia rebaudiana, No. 54677) of Paraguay seems 

to merit serious consideration as a new source of sweetening, particu- 
larly for diabetics, since its glucosid has a sweetening power 150 to 

200 times greater than that of sugar. The fact that it has never been 

cultivated should not deter us from attempting its culture, and since 

it grows somewhat like our ironweeds it might be harvested by ma- 
chinery. Glucosids differ from sugars in that they are not foods. 

The jaragua grass from Brazil (Cymbopogon rufus, No. 54679) is 
a tall, leafy bunch-grass which can be grazed or cut for hay. It is 
already being extensively tried in southern Florida. 

The molasses grass (Melinis minutiflora, No. 54680) of Brazil, one 
of the best forage grasses of that country, appears to have a great 
future on the sandy lands of Florida. At first, cattle there refused 
to eat it, but it has been learned that they were turned out to pasture 
on it after it had become old and coarse. When this grass is young, 
cattle are very fond of it. 

The chirimorifion (Annona sp., No. 54682) according to H. Pittier, 
of Caracas, is by far the most delicious of the anonas, and it may 
become another delicate fruit for southern Florida and our island 
possessions. 

Mesua ferrea (No. 54687), a large, handsome tropical tree with 
blood-red young foliage, large white scented flowers, and seeds 
which yield a perfumed oil, may easily add another glory to the 
tropical vegetation of southern Florida. 

Solanum pierreanum (No. 54695), the olombé of French Equato- 
rial Africa, whose fire-red fruits the size of walnuts are eaten by the 
Pahouins, or natives of Gabon colony, might possibly be crossed with 
the tomato. | 

The chilacayote (Cucurbita ficifolia, No. 54700), a member of the 
cucumber family from Mexico, the fruits of which resemble small 
watermelons and are used for pie and for making conserves, may 
well worth growing in the vegetable gardens of the South. 

Eugenia kloteschiana (No. 54702), the pera do campo, 1s a pear- 
shaped fruit which was first featured by Dorsett and Popenoe in their 
‘introductions from Brazil because of its most unusual fragrance, 
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which attracted their attention hundreds of yards away when found 
on the prairies of Brazil. It should be brought into cultivation be- 
cause of its fragrant edible fruits. 

Aleurites montana (No. 54703), the mu-oil tree of southern China, 
from which a part of the wood oil of commerce is derived, is a more 
tropical tree than the tung-oil tree (A. fordd) and may prove more 
productive in parts of Florida than the latter, which is being ex- 
ploited there. 

The Sumatra Casuarina (No. 54705) is a more attractive-logking 
tree than the ordinary Australian one, and if it proves as hardy and 
as rapid a grower it may take the place of this so-called Australian 
pine in southern Florida as a street tree. ! 

The pink shower (Cassia grandis, No. 54706), although an ex- 
ceedingly handsome tree 50 feet or more in height, with abundant 
clusters of deep-pink flowers which open in early spring, seems 
curiously enough never to have been naturalized in southern Florida. 
Its advent there may cause a sensation among amateur horticul- 
turists. 

A superb collection of 17 varieties of Prunus mume (Nos. 54709 
to 54725) has been sent us by Prof. T. Onda for propagation and 
trial. It seems strange that so little has been done in America with 
these remarkable Japanese dooryard trees, especially when one con- 
siders their fragrance, their picturesque habit, and the exquisite 
varieties still in existence which were produced by the gardeners 
of the feudal days of Japan. 

From Chiengmai, Siam, J. F. Rock, our agricultural explorer, 
sends in a quantity of seeds of another source of chaulmoogric 
acid, Hydnocarpus anthelminthiea (No. 54726), which may prove 
more adaptable for cultivation than the true chaulmoogra tree, 
Taraktogenos kurz. 

Rosa gentiliana (No. 54735) was first introduced by us several 
years ago for the use of the late Dr. Walter Van Fleet, and it has 
done remarkably well on his place at Bell, Md. When Doctor Van 
Fleet started for Florida last winter, he took with him a cutting 
from his bush, thinking that it would be particularly adapted to 
the South. After the doctor’s death, Mrs. Van Fleet gave the slip 
to Mr. Simmonds, who reports that it is growing well at the Miami 
Garden. 

Danthonia setacea (No. 54736) is one of the pasture grasses of Tas- 
mania and New South Wales. The established value of these 
danthonias as pasture grasses in Australia makes them worthy 
of special trial in our own Southwest where, like so many of the 
introduced grasses, they may prove superior to our native species 
because of their resistance to drought. 

The kangaroo grass of Australia (Themeda_ australis, No. 54737), 
though coarse, is liked by cattle and sheep. It may seed better in 
this country than in its native land and prove a valuable addition 
to southern pastures. yt a8 

Mr. Popenoe’s description of the pejibaye (Guelielma utilis, No. 
54776) should appeal to horticulturists throughout the Tropics, for 
it describes a valuable food plant which appears to have been 
strangely overlooked by the inhabitants of the Tropics of South 
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America, Africa, and the Orient. It deserves, in Mr. Popenoe’s 
opinion, to rank with the date as a food-producing palm. 

A single bush of the grumichama of Brazil has proved hardy 
in southern Florida, withstanding the freeze of 1917, and it has 
bloomed profusely there. Its excellent cherrylike fruits and its 
dark-green foliage and white flowers will probably make it very 
popular wherever it can be grown. It is interesting to get seeds 
of it (Hugenia dombeyi, No. 54777) and a favorable opinion regard- 
ing it from Mr. Regnard, of Mauritius. 

Davidsonia pruriens (No. 54785), from Queensland, with acid, 
; Sea purple fruits the size of a goose egg, used by the settlers 

or jams and jellies, may prove to be a useful fruit tree in southern 
Florida and California. 

The walnuts (Juglans regia, Nos. 54788 to 54790) from the lower 
Himalayas in the Northwest Provinces of India, according to 
Howard Spence who sends them, have special vigor and hardiness 
and on account of the ease with which they can be transplanted are 
believed valuable as a stock. 

Through Henry S. Wellcome we received from Kordofan seeds 
of the hashab (Acacia verek, No. 54799), the acacia which furnishes 
the finest quality of gum arabic. 

A variety of sugar cane (Saccharum officinarum, No. 54902) 
which originated in the Shahjahanpur Sugar-Experiment Station 
of British India and has shown a remarkable resistance to frost in 
Queensland may prove of unusual value to sugar-cane growers in 
Florida and Louisiana. 

A wild apple (Malus doumeri, No. 54903), sent by Mr. Miéville 

from the mountains of French Indo China, which, according to 
Chevalier, was probably cultivated there in ancient times and is 
now preserved as one of the sacred trees around Laos pagodas, 
can hardly fail to attract the attention of apple breeders and those 
who are hunting for the best stock on which to grow our cultivated 
varieties. 
: ee strains of the ma-yuen, or adlay (Cotx lacryma-jobi ma- 
_ yuen, Nos. 54906 to 54908), a soft-shelled variety of Job’s tears, 
which, according to Wester, has decided advantage over upland 
rice for tropical agriculture, being more drought resistant, a much 
heavier yielder, and requiring not over half the cost of cultivation, 
deserve an extensive trial throughout the Tropics. Demonstrations 
have shown that the adlay can be used in most of the ways in which 
We use corn. 

E. W. Davy sends us from the dense humid forests of tropical 
Africa Myrianthus arboreus (No. 54910), which bears edible fruits 
4 inches in diameter that are much appreciated by the natives. It 
should be tried in those regions in the Tropics inhabited by people 
with discriminating palates and might prove to be a valuable fruit. 

A collection of early-ripening, stiff-stemmed varieties of oats and 
barley (Nos. 54911 to 54917), sent by Haakon Foss, should prove 
useful in the regions of the United States having high altitudes. 

Dr. E. O. Fenzi has sent from the northern slope of the Cyrenaican 
plateau of Tripoli seeds of the wild forms of Cupressus semper- 
virens and Juniperus phoenicea (Nos. 54918 and 54919) which 
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may, he thinks, differ from the varieties of these species that have 
been so long in cultivation. 3 ~ 

A collection by Miss Ola Powell of the remarkable pimientos 
(Capsicum annuum) of southeastern Spain, which are so mild that 
they can be eaten like apples, is represented by Nos. 54959 to 54962. 
They are grown, dried, ground, and used for their characteristic 
pimiento flavor and not for their peppery character. 

Mr. Rock has suggested Barringtonia asiatica, which forms exten- 
sive beach forests on the Pacific islands, for use as a beach tree for 
the sandy keys of Florida; and Doctor Lyon, of Honolulu, has sent 
in a quantity of the large pyramid-shaped seeds for trial (No. 
54963). 

The interest in carob culture in southern California makes the in- 
troduction by Sr. Liro Oritz of three varieties (Ceratonia siliqua, 
Nos. 54964 to 54966) from Malaga of importance, as we do not yet 
know which of the superior varieties from the Mediterranean region 
is going to prove most productive in America. 

The botanical determinations of seeds introduced have been made 
and the botanical nomenclature revised by H. C. Skeels, and the de- 
scriptive and botanical notes arranged by G. P. Van Eseltine, who 
has had general supervision of the work. 

Davi FarrcHi1p, 
Agricultural Explorer in Charge. 
’ 
OrFice oF Foreign SEED AND Piant INTRODUCTION, 
Washington, D..C., January 18, 1923. 
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INVENTORY.’ 


5467. STEVIA REBAUDIANA Bertoni. Asteracee. 


From Buenos Aires, Argentina. Seeds presented by D. S. Bullock, Agri- 
cultural Commissioner, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Received Jan- 
uary 12, 1922. 


“Ka-d he-é (sweet herb) is native to Paraguay, growing on the high ground 
where the yerba maté flourishes. The plant is ordinarily about 20 inches in 
height with leaves about an inch long. In its wild state the plant is very rare, 
and no planting of the seeds has ever produced results. It is now believed 
that the seed is fertile but takes several years to germinate. Propagation is 
by cuttings. Analyses of the leaves made in Germany show the ‘sugar’ to 
be a glucosid in combination with soda and an aromatic resin. It has a 
sweetening power from 150 to 200 times greater than cane sugar and is solu- 
ble in water. It does not ferment and is nontoxic. It is claimed that there 
is nothing injurious in the leaves and that they can be used for sweetening 
directly in the natural state, drying and grinding only being required. The 
aromatic resin gives an additional slight pleasant taste. Since the ‘sugar’ is 
soluble, it can be extracted, and it can be used in the liquid form for preserves. 
It is also claimed that ka-& he-é is an ideal and safe sugar for diabetics. 

“A German scientist now in Paraguay claims that the plant can be culti- 
vated in fields in a manner similar to alfalfa and cuttings made each year. 
If the truth of this is demonstrated the plant ka-dé he-é should be a profitable 
commercial sugar producer.” (George S. Brady.) 


“George S. Brady, American trade commissioner here, tells me that after 
being started, the plants can possibly be cut with machinery, as peppermint is 
eut in Michigan. 

“ The seeds, I understand, are very small and difficult to grow. It is possible, 


however, that by treating them as the natives in Paraguay do the maté seed, 


allowing it to soak in water and wood ashes for 36 or 48 hours, they might 
germinate.” (Bullock.) 


54678. Ecuitnocuioa cotonum (L.) Link. Poacez. Grass. 


From Khartum. Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Seeds presented by R. HE. 
Massey, Government botanist, Department of Agriculture. Received 
December 27, 1921. Numbered January, 1922. 


Received as Brachiaria isachne and sent in response to a request for Difra 
{Panicum breviradiatum Hochst.). 


54679 and 54680. 


From Lavras, Minas Geraes, Brazil. Seeds presented by B. H. Hunnicutt. 
Received January 14, 1922. 


54679. CyMBOPOGON RUFUS (Nees) Rendle. Poaces. Jaragua grass. 
(Andropogon rufus Kunth.) 


A perennial grass native to Brazil and cultivated there and at various 
other places in the American Tropics. This leafy bunch-grass, the tus- 
socks of which become a foot or so in diameter and the numerous leafy 
culms 6 to 10 feet high, is primarily a hay grass and yields the best 


1It should be understood that the varietal names of fruits, vegetables, cereals, and other 
plants used in these inventories are those which the material bore when received by the’ 
Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction and, further, that the printing of such 
names here does not constitute their official publication and adoption in this country. 
ce the different varieties are studied, their identity fully established, their entrance into 

e American trade forecast, and the use of varietal names for them in American litera- 
ture becomes necessary, the foreign varietal designations appearing in these inventories 
will in many cases undoubtedly be changed by the specialists interested in the various 
groups of plants and the forms of the names brought into harmony with recog 
American codes of nomenclature. 
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54679 and 54680—Continued. 


quality if cut when 3 feet high, so that from two to six cuttings may be 
made in a year. The hay is considered excellent for fattening and par- 
ticularly desirable as horse feed. Previous introductions have been tested 
in the South and in California with promising results, though the grass 
is killed at temperatures of about 25° F. In Brazil the grass is also 
grazed, but it must not be overgrazed, as under such treatment it is 
killed. At the present time it is being extensively tested in Florida 
and Texas.” (C. V. Piper.) 


54680. MELINIS MINUTIFLORA Beauy. Poaceer. Molasses grass, 


“John Morley, of Lake Alfred, Fla., informed me that the molasses 
grass (Melinis minutifiora) was so successful on his place that he is 
going to get a large quantity of seed for the planting of a very con- 
siderable area of it. He said the trouble experienced by other people 
who had tried to use this grass was, apparently, that they did not keep 
it closely enough grazed or cut. When permitted to grow unmolested 
it is likely to get rank.” (David Fairchild.) 


“T am immensely pleased to learn of the success that Mr. Morley 
has had in pasturing this plant (M. minutifiora).. While it grew ex- 
tremely well at various places in Florida, everyone else has reported 
that the cattle would not eat it. Apparently they must be educated 
to it. At Mr. Burguieres’s place, West Palm Beach, Fla., the grass be- 
haves as a weed, being abundant everywhere along the fence rows.” 


(C. V. Piper.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50162. 
54681. Diosprros Kani L. f. Diospyracee. Kaki. 


From Canton, Kwangtung, China. Seeds presented by C. O. Levine, acting 
Director of Agriculture, Canton Christian College, through F. A. McClure. 
Received January 24, 1922. 


Kai sam tsz (chicken-heart persimmon). 


A variety of kaki from southern China which may be capable of cultivation 
in southern Florida. 


54682. Annona sp. Annonacee. 


From Caracas, Venezuela. Seeds presented by H. Pittier. Received Janu- 
ary 27, 1922. 


“ Seeds of the so-called chirimorifion. The fruit is small for its kind, about 12 
centimeters (5 inches) long, ovoid-oblique, and almost pointed at the apex. At 
the base the scales are very numerous, imbricate, and mostly small; toward the 
apex they are much larger and scattered in the shape of rounded protuberances. 
It is by far the most delicious among the sweetsops, the fiberless flesh having 
just the consistence of thickish cream and a delightful flavor suggestive of 
strawberry ice cream without any of the ‘ goiit de pommade’ of either Annona 
reticulata or A. cherimola. The seeds seem to be very few in each fruit.” 
( Pittier.) 


“Probably tropical in its requirements, and suited for cultivation in the 
United States only in southern Florida.” (Wilson Popenoe.) 


54683 and 54684. Correa spp. Rubiacez. Coffee. 


From Tananarive, Madagascar. Seeds presented by the Nanisans Experi- 
ment Station through James J. Carter, American consul. Received Janu- 
ary 23, 1922. 


“ Species of coffee cultivated in the center of the island of Madagascar. Fur- 
nished by the Nanisans Experiment Station upon the order of the inspector 
general of the Agricultural and Forestry Service.” 

54683. CoFFEA ARABICA L, 


“Café vondrona @ grains allongés (long-grain, small-leaf, tufted 
coffee) .” 
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54688 and 54684—Continued. 
| 54684 Correa Liberzica Bull 


“Café lava-tanana @ gros grains (large-grain, large-leaf. and long- 
branch coffee).” 


54685. Gossyprox NANKING Meyen. Malvacee. Cotton. 


From Unsan, Pingyang Province. Chosen. Seeds presented by A. Wel- 
haven, Oriental Consolidated Mining Co. through Ransford S. Miller, 
American consul general, Seoul Received February 7, 1922. 


“This seed was grown in Pukchin Myon. Unsan, and oe Pingyang 
Province (40° 10’ N., 125° 55’ E_.). and is supposed to be the best produced 
locally.” (Welhaven.) 


54686. Dioscores rrirma L. f. Dioscoreacez. Yampi. 


From Gatun, Canal Zone. Tuber presented by A. V. Mitchell, through the 
Federal Horticultural Board. Received February 13. 1922. 


“A pink-skinned. white-fleshed yampi of good quality. The tubers are long- 
Oval to club shaped and from 3 to 8 ounces each in weight.” (R.A. Young.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 42053. 


. 54687. Mesva Frerrea L. Clusiacee. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. W. M. Docters van 
Leeuwen, director, Botanic Garden. Received February 3, 1922. 


A very handsome, pyramidal tree native to the hot moist regions of Ceylon, 
India, and the Malay Peninsula. The young leaves which appear twice a year 
tense blood red at first, passing through delicate shades of pink into 
dark gyeen. The large, white, delicately scented flowers are produced profusely 
in April and May. The kernels yield as much as 70 per cent of very rich, 
red-brown, somewhat perfumed oil which might be used for confectionery. 
The oit is used medicinally as a lotion. The dark-red wood is extremely hard 
and heavy and when well seasoned is used for beams, masts, tool handles, in 
bridge construction, etc. Railway ties made of this wood were not attacked 
by white ants and were quite sound after four years of use. (Adapted from 
Macmilian, Handbook of Tropical Gardening and Planting, p. 260, and Pearson, 
Commercial Guide to the Forest Economic Products of India, p. 68.) 


54688. Gossyrrum narnapeNse L. Malvacez. Cotton. 


From Cairo, Egypt. Seeds presented by James A. Prescott, Sultanic Agri- 
cultural Society. Received January 19, 1922. 


. Pilion. 
; ‘Introduced for department specialists engaged in cotton breeding. 


54689. Opunti4 Ficus-tnpica (L.) Mill. Cactacee. Indian fig. 
From Valetta, Malta. Cuttings presented by Societa Economica Agraria, 
through Cary Loop, American consul. Received February 3, 1922. 

These cuttings were received in response to a request for propagating ma- 
terial of a nearly spineless variety introduced from Malta in 1908 (under 
S. P. L No. 9352) and said to bear yellowish orange fruits the size of a goose 
egg, of good flavor, and containing less than a dozen seeds. 


__ For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 9352. 


54690. Manerrera rnpica L. Anacardiacee. Mango. 
_ -From Honolulu, Hawaii. Plants presented by J. M. Westgate, agronomist 
in charge, Agricultural Experiment Station. Received January 17, 1922. 


“ Victoria. The original tree, Victoria No. 9, is a seedling growing on the resi- 
dence property of Thomas G. Thrum, 1508 Thurston Avenue, Honolulu. Dur- 
ing the eighties a number of mango seeds were brought from the West Indies 
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by Joseph Marsden, a Government official of Hawaii. Among the seedlings 
developed from the introduced seeds was one known as No. 9. In 1897 a seed of 
this No. 9 was given to Mr. and Mrs. George Ashley, who then lived at 1508 
Thurston Avenue. Mrs. Ashley germinated this seed, setting it in the front 
yard in its present location on June 20, 1897, the date of the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria of England. For this reason the tree was called 
‘Victoria No. 9... When it fruited it was discovered that the fruit was different 
from any of the mangos growing in Hawaii, particularly in color. Its qualities 
are superior to any of those mangos formerly brought to Hawaii by Mr. 
Marsden. 

“The tree has proved to be very prolific, often producing as many as three 
distinct crops per year. The fruits are but little clustered, generally hanging 
singly on individual stems. From the time the fruits set they are red, becoming 


more brilliant on ripening. Like some other mangos, the Victoria No. 9 re- 


produces its quality of fruit fairly accurately on seedling trees. There are a 
number of seedlings in various parts of the islands which are reported 
as being fairly true in fruit production to the parent tree. The variety may 
be perpetuated without question by grafting. 

“Description of the fruit: Size medium; weight about 9 ounces; shape 
oblong, slightly -shaped and necked somewhat at stem end; apex broadly 
rounded with curve ending in a small blunt beak which sometimes contains a 
small holelike depression; color when ripe brilliant vermilion shaded over 


yellow ground color; yellow ground color most evident at apex. Surface - 


marked with small yellow dots which become overcast where red is deepest. 
Shoulder of fruit has delicate powdery bloom. Skin is of medium thickness, 
tough so as to peel well. Odor a pleasing fragrance. Ripe flesh of deep 
rich yellow color, good texture; juice sweet acid and of flavor of the Pirie 
mango. Seed small, weight three-fourths of an ounce. Marketing qualities 
ranking among best varieties in Hawaii.” . (Willis T. Pope.) 


54691. Fruacoverria EUPHLEBIA Merr. Flacourtiacez. 


From Manila, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. Wester, agri- 
cultural adviser, Bureau of Agriculture, through Sr. Adn. Hernandez, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and Natural Resources. Received January 27, 1922. 


“ Lanagon. A small tree, native to these islands, bearing in profusion fruits 
very similar in appearance and flavor to those of Flacourtia cataphractia. 
They can probably also be used in the same way as those of the latter, i. e., 
for jelly making.” (Wester.) . 


54682 to 54698. 


From Nice, France. Seeds presented by Dr. A. Robertson Proschowsky. 
Received January 31, 1922. 


54692. BuCKLANDIA POPULNEA R. Br. Hamamelidacee. 


One of the most beautiful of the forest trees of the Sikkim Hima- 
layas at altitudes of 4,000 to 6,000 feet. The glossy green leathery leaves 
are red veined and red petioled. The young leaves are more or less deep 

lood red, unspotted beneath, but shot with green above. The remark- 


able long red stipules resemble those of Liriodendron. (Adapted from — 


Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, pl. 6507.) 
54693. BUPLEURUM FRUTICOSUM L. Apilacee. 
“An evergreen, quite hardy shrub.” (Proschowsky.) 


This ornamental European shrub is interesting because of its densely 
leafy branches and continuous bloom. The persistent leathery leaves re- 


semble those of some of the shrubby Hypericums in appearance and ar-— 


rangement. The ends of the branches are tipped with broad umbels of 
yellow flowers that are in bloom more or less continuously from late 
April to September. In southern Europe, Syria, and northern Africa 
this plant is found growing wild in sterile soil on dry hills. (Adapted 
from Bonnier, Flore Compléte de France, Suisse, et Belgique, vol. 4, 
p. 13.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 27189. 
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54692 to 54698—Continued. 


» ~ 54694. Pistacta LENTIscUs L. Anacardiacez. 


* “This shrub is common in southern Europe, forming most of the 
Mediterranean ‘maquis.” It produces a gum used by the Arabs as a per- 
_fume. It is always a shrub in the wild state, but I have seen a garden 
specimen which formed a very beautiful tree 7 to 8 meters (23 to 26 feet) 
in height, with a large, dense, rounded crown of beautiful evergreen 
foliage. The plant will grow in the worst soil and stands any amount 
of drought.” (Proschotwsky.) 


An edible oil, Known as shinia oil (used as a substitute for olive 
oil), is obtained from the berries. As prepared by the usual primitive 
methods the oil does not retain its sweetness for longer than three 
months after its extraction. The yield is said to be very satisfactory, 
being about 18 per cent. (Adapted from Cyprus Agricultural Journal, 
vol. 13, pt. 1, p. 28.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 51698. 
54695. SoLaNUM PIERREANUM Paill. and Bois. Solanacex. 


“A species with beautiful. large. fire-red. long-lasting fruits.” (Prosz- 
chowsky.) 


Olombé. The Pahouins, of Gabon Colony, French Equatorial Africa, eat 
the brilliant-red fruits which are the size of a small walnut and are 
borne singly or in pairs. The plant is a good ornamental for southern 

. Climates. (Adapted from Bulletin de la Société @Acclimatation de 
' France, vol. 37, p. 483, and from Revue Horticole, vol. 62, p. 343.) 


54696. Sottya HETEROPHYLLA Lindl. Pittesporacez. 
“A beautiful blue-flowered climber.” (Proschoiwwsky.) 


This handsome Australian climbing shrub somewhat resembles bitter- 

- sweet (Solanum dulcamara) in habit, but much surpasses that plant in 

i its larger and more beautiful lilac or purple bell-shaped blossoms in 

few-flowered clusters, which cover the plant with a profusion of bloom 

in June and July. The red calyxes and pedicels and the persistent dark- 

green lanceolate leaves form a charming contrast with the flowers. 

Propagation is by cuttings, layering, and seeds, the last being very nu- 

merous in the long spindle-shaped pods. (Adapted from Rerue d Horti- 
culture Belge et Etrangére, vol. 21, p. 253.) 


54697. THRYALLIS BRASILIENSIS L. Malpighiacez. 
(Galphimia brasiliensis Juss.) 


An ornamental Brazilian shrub. 12 to 18 inches in height, with op 
posite leaves and terminal racemes of small yellow flowers. The plant 
bears a superficial resemblance to some of the small Hypericums. The 
species of Thryallis are cultivated to some extent in Europe, but are 
little known in America. 

54698. ZANTHOXYLUM ALATUM PLANISPINUM (Sieb. and Zucec.) Rehd.- 
4s and Wils. Rutacezx. 


A Japanese shrub 7 to 13 feet high. much branched at the base, some- 
jtimes with a short trunk. The dark-brown spreading branches, droop- 
ing a little at the tips. bear stout, straight spines in pairs and evergreen 
to ea leayes. dark green above and paler beneath. The small red 
fleshy fruits are persistent and emit a very agreeable aromatic odor 
when bruised. The shrub should be more extensively planted as an 
’ © ornamental; in addition it makes a very formidable hedge. Propagation 
is by seeds or cuttings. (Adapted from Rerue Horticole. vol. 835, p. 17.) 


54699. Crrevs sinensis (L.) Osbeck. Rutaceze. Orange. 


* 


From Paramaribo. Dutch Guiana. Budwood presented by W. L. Kann, 
ants Pittsburgh, Pa. Received February 7. 1922. 


_“ Budwood of a very good orange from the Fernandez estate, La Liberté. 
- According to Mr. ee ee ee ee The trees are now 7 or § 
years old and have borne for four or fire years. The fruit ripens in July and 
August.” (David Fairchild.) 
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54700. Cucursrra Fricrrot1a Bouche. Cucurbitaces. Chilacayote. 


From San Jacinto, Distrito Federal, Mexico. Seeds presented by Sr. A. 
Brambila, Department of Agriculture. Received February 14, 1922. 


“The chilacayote, often called chiberre in Costa Rica, is cultivated in various 
parts of Mexico and Central America, where it is also native. The stems 
spread to a considerable distance (20 feet or more) from the main plant, the 
leaves are roundish kidney shaped, and the flowers are pale yellow. The fruits 
resemble in a general way small watermelons; the white flesh is edible only 
after cooking and is used for conserves and pies.” (P. G. Russell.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42970. 


54701. Rusus macrocarpus Benth. Rosacee. Colombian berry. 


- From Bogota, Colombia. Seeds presented by E. O. Wolcott. Received 
February 15, 1922. 


For description and previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 51706. Also see 
article by Wilson Popenoe in the Journal of Heredity, vol. 11, pp. 194 to 202. 


54702. Evernia KLoTzscHiana Berg... Myrtacee. Pera de campo. 


Irom Lavras, Minas Geraes, Brazil. Seeds presented by Benjamin H. 
Hunnicutt, director, Instituto Evangelico, Escola Agricola de Lavras. 
Received February 7, 1922. | 


For description and previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 37492; for further 
description see Dorsett, Shamel, and Popenoe, The Navel Orange of Bahia; 
with Notes on Some Little-Known Brazilian Fruits (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture Bulletin No. 445, p. 32.) 


54708. Aueurtres Montana (Lour.) Wilson. Euphorbiacez. — 
Mu-oil tree. 


From Hongkong, China. Seeds presented by H. Green, superintendent, 
Botanical and Forestry Department. Received February 28, 1922. 


“This is the mu-yu-shu (literally, wood-oil tree), of southern China. It is 
less hardy than the tung-oil tree, Aleurites fordii, and 2-year-old specimens 
growing at Tallahassee, Fla., were killed by cold in February, 1917. The oil 
is practically identical with tung oil. The fruit and leaves are different in 
appearance from those of A. fordii.” (R. A. Young.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50358. 


— 


54704. VoaNDZEIA SUBTERRANEA (L.) Thouars. Fabacee. 


From Algiers, Algeria. Seeds presented by Dr. L. Trabut. Received Feb- 
ruary 15, 1922. 
Obtained originally from the colony of Senegal, French West Africa. 


For deseription and previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 49881. 


54705. CasuaRINA SUMATRANA Jungh. Casuarinacee. 


From Singapore, Straits Settlements. Seeds presented by I. Henry 
Burkill, director, Botanic Gardens, through Dr. P. J. S. Cramer, chief, 
Plant-Breeding Station, Buitenzorg. Received February 18, 1922. 


“The most beautiful of the Casuarinas and one of the most decorative of 
tropical trees. It has a thick pyramidal habit and is a beautiful shade of 
green.” (Cramer.) 


For previous introduction and description, see S. P. I. No. 37119. 


54706. Cassra cranpis L. f. Czesalpiniaceeze. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, in charge, 
Department of Botany and Forestry, Experiment Station of the Ha- 
waiian Sugar-Planters’ Association. Received February 15, 1922. 
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The South American pink shower, an exceedingly handsome tree 50 feet or 
more in height, which is cultivated in many tropical countries for its beautiful 
blooms. The abundant racemes of deep-pink flowers, an inch across, are pro- 
duced in February and March, during which time the tree is deciduous, or 
partly so. The pinnate leaves and young branches are covered with fine, soft, 
copper-colored hair. (Adapted from Rock, The Ornamental Trees of Hawaii, 


p. 104.) 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 52401. 


54707 and 54'708. TriroLtium PpRATENSE L. Fabacer. Red clover. 


From Helsingfors, Finland. Seeds purchased by Leslie A. Davis, American 
consul. Received February 21, 1922. 


54707. Punga-apila, from Suomi. From Keskusosuusliike Hankkija, r. ]. 
54708. Sydfinskt, from Centralandelslaget Labor m. b. t. 


54709 to 54725. Prunus mume Sieb. and Zucc. Amygdalacee. 
Japanese apricot. 


From Okitsu, Shizuokaken, Japan. Budwood presented by Prof. T. Onda, 
Bureau of Horticulture, Imperial Agricultural Experiment Station. Re- 
ceived February 24, 1922. Quoted notes by Professor Onda. 


The “ mume,” or Japanese apricot, is found throughout the Japanese Empire, 
where it is both wild and cultivated. In height it ranges from 10 to 25 feet, 
reaching its maximum development in the northern parts of its native country. 
Before the leaves appear in the spring the tree is covered with a profusion of 
attractive blossoms which are white in the wild forms, while in the cultivated 
varieties the color varies from white to pink, with occasional tinges of green 
or yellow. The most desirable varieties are those with double flowers and 
dwarf habit; the latter characteristic is of much importance among the Japa- 
nese because of their well-known liking for dwarf trees. 

In favorable seasons the “mume” blooms at the beginning of February, and 
one may see the altars and homes decorated with flowering branches as a 
symbol of approaching spring. Pilgrimages are made to certain trees which are 
considered sacred because of associations with divine princes or national 
heroes, and cuttings from these trees accordingly assume great value in all 
parts of the land. The tree also plays an important rdéle in Japanese literature. 

The fruits ripen in June; they are exceedingly sour and are eaten only in the 
form of pickles. These are consumed in large quantities in Japan, being pre- 
pared with the leaves of a mint, Perilla arguta. which gives them a reddish 
color and an aromatic taste. (Adapted from Revue Horticole, vol. 57, p. 564, 
and note under S. P. I. Nos. 9211 to 9216.) 


“The 15 ‘mume’ trees at my home in Maryland are among the most ad- 
mired plants which I have. Since this species is early flowering and perfectly 
hardy, it should have a great future in this country. If we can propagate it 
as we are now propagating the Japanese flowering cherries, I believe we can 
make it quite as popular in America as the latter have become. The fact that 


the ‘mume’ blossoms earlier than the cherry, that the tree does not grow 


quite so large, and that the flowers are fragrant, adapts it particularly for 
planting in dooryards.” (David Fairchild.) 


54709. “Beni Kaga. An early-flowering variety with medium-sized 
white flowers followed by medium-sized fruits.” 


54710. “ Beni Sashi. An early-flowering variety with small white flow- 
ers and small red fruits.” 


54711. “ Bungo. A late-flowering variety with large light-red flowers 
and large fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45878. 


54712. “ Hanakami. A midseason variety with rather small light-red 
flowers and medium-sized light-brown fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I: No. 45879. 
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54709 to 54725—Continued. 
54713. “Inkyo. An early-flowering variety with medium-sized white 
flowers and large fruits.” | 
54714. “Joshu. A midseason variety, with small, light-red, double flow- 
ers and large fruits.” 
54715. “ Kichirobei. A midseason variety with medium-sized white 
flowers followed by large fruits.” 


538716. “Ko mume. A midseason variety with rather small white flow- 
ers and very small fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45881. 


54717. “ Koshu. <A rather late-flowering variety producing small white - 
flowers and very small fruits.” 


54718. “ Masui. A late-flowering variety with rather small white flow- 
ers; the fruits are large.” 


54719. “ Rinshu. A double-flowered variety, with medium-sized, light- 
red flowers produced late in the season. The fruits are large.’ 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45876. 
54720 and 54721. “ Shidare.”’ 


54720. “A red-flowered form with drooping branches and rather 
small light-red flowers produced late in the season.” 


54721. “A white-flowered midseason form with drooping branches, 
rather small flowers, and small fruits.” 


54722. “Shira Kaga. A variety with medium-sized, clear-white flowers. 
produced rather late in the season. The fruits are large.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45880. 


54723. “Tama mume. A midseason variety producing medium-sized 
white flowers with green calyxes. The rather large fruits are clear 
green.” 

54724. “Unryu. An early-flowering double variety suitable as an orna- 
mental pot plant. The very crooked branches bear medium-sized white 
flowers.” 


54725. “Yoro. A rather late-flowering variety producing rather small 
light-red flowers and medium-sized fruits.” 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45877. 


54726. HypNocARPUS ANTHELMINTHICA Pierre. Flacourtiacez. 
Maikrabao. 


From Chiengmai, Siam. Seeds collected by J. F. Rock, Agricultural 
Explorer of the United States Department of Agriculture. Received 
February 25, 1922. 


“(December 29, 1921.)" This is a large tree about 50 to 80 feet in height, 
found along stream beds north of Chiengmai in northern Siam, and is appar- 

* ently a new variety. It differs from the southern Siamese form in the fruit, 
which is chestnut brown and neither velvety nor strongly lenticellate. The 
staminate flowers are on long pedicels and have no rudimentary ovary, but the 
pistillate flowers, which are on shorter pedicels and occur in the axils of young 
(this year’s) shoots, have five short ster‘le anthers. The fruits are from 11 

to 12 inches in circumference and contain from 20 to 85 seeds. They ripen in 
November, but fruits may be found on the trees all the year round.” (Rock.) 


This tree yields an oil similar to that of Taraktogenos kurzii; the latter is, 
however, the source of the true chaulmoogra oil. 


54727. AMPELOCISSUS IMPERIALIS (Miquel) Planch. Vitacez. 
(Vitis imperiaiis Miquel.) 
From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. W. M. Docters van 
Leeuwen, director. Botanic Gardens. Received February 18, 1922. 
\ 
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“The small spherical 2-seeded berries are sour, but good for jelly; however, 
the yield is so small that the plant has no cultural interest as a fru ting vine.” 
(G. C. Husmann.) 


An ornamental vine from tropical and subtrop‘cal Asia, with thick heart- 
shaped leaves resembling those of a begonia, and long-stalked clusters of deep- 
violet flowers. 


54728. TriroLtium pratense L. Fabacez. Red clover. 


From Naples, Italy. Seeds purchased from the Agenzia Agraria, Nappi & 
Mase a. of Naples, through Homer M. Byington, American consul. Re- 
ceived February 20, 1922. 


Medium red-clover seed known as double cut or early clover, introduced for 
growing n comparison with American-grown seed. 


For previous introduct on, see S. P. I. No. 54708. 


54729 to 54731. Mepicaco sativa L. Fabacee. Alfalfa. 


From Valence, France. Seeds presented by Téziér Fréres. Received Feb- 
ruary 18, 1922. Quoted notes by Téziér Fréres. 


“Alfalfas from the princ pal producing districts of France. These strains 
are »ll more or less similar, but the d fference in cl’mate of the sections in 
which they are grown has slightly altered their characters, and some are a 
little more hardy than the others.” 


54729. “Alps. Weconsider the Alps strain, which is grown in the moun- 
tains, especially noteworthy.” 


54730. “ Poitou.” 54731. “ Provence.” 
54732 to 54734. 


From Okitsu, Shizuokaken, Japan. Seeds presented by Prof. T. Onda, 
Bureau of Horticulture, Imperial Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Received February 24, 1922. 


Introduced for experiments by department specialists. 
54732. AMARANTHUS CAUDATUS L. Amaranthaces. Love-lies-bleeding. 


Himogeito. 
54733. AMARANTHUS GANGETICUS MELANCHOLICUS (L.) Voss. Amaran- 
thaceze. Joseph’s-coat. 
Hageito. 
54734. KocHIA SCOPARIA (L.) Schrad. Chenopodiacez. Belvedere. 
Hahakigusa. 
54735. Rosa GENTILIANA Lev. and Van. Rosacee. | Rose. 


From Witcombe, Gloucester, England. Seeds presented by Lady Harriet 
Thise’ton-Dyer. Received March 1, 1922. 


A vigorous bush rose from western China, which makes tangled bunches 
12 to 15 feet high and 15 to 20 feet in diameter. The 5-foliolate leaves are 
dark glossy green; the pure-wh te single flowers, about an inch in diameter 
and delightfully fragrant, are borne in broad clusters and unless damaged by 
storms will continue to bloom for nearly two months. The bush should be 
given an isolated position where it can be left to develop; it should not be 
pruned. (Adapted from The Garden Magazine, vol. 23, p. 339.) 


Received as Rosa cerasocarpa, which is now referred to R. gentiliana. 
. For prev ous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 47359. 
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54736 and 54737. 


From Hobart, Tasmania. Seeds collected by Victor O. Pletcher, Newnham, 
near Launceston, and presented by L. A. Evans, Acting Director of 
Agriculture. Received March 9, 1922. 


54736. DANTHONIA SETACEA R. Br. Poaceze. Wallaby grass. 
“A good native grass.” (Hvans.) 


A valuable perennial pasture grass frequently less than a foot high, 
common in Many localities in Australia and New Zealand. The soft 
narrow leaves are mostly short and erect and either smouth or some- 
what pubescent with spread ng hairs. In the spring the dense, narrow, 
brarching panicles glisten with white-haired flowering glumes. 

The species of Danthonia are probably the most important economic 
grasses of New South Wales. In New Zealand they are recommended 
cniv for the poorer soils of the South Island; but in the North Island 
they are considered very valuable pasture grasses and are credited w th 
carrying two sheep to the acre. In New South Wales the Danthonia 
grasses are commonest on the table-lands and slopes, where they consti- 
tute about 90 per cent of the dominant grasses in well-managed pasture, 
sometimes, indeed, monopolizing the whole situation. In coastal dis- 
tricts they are common in newly cleared areas, in scrub lands, and very 
often in well-worked fallowed fields. In the western districts they are 
just a little less abundant than on the slopes and table-lands. The 
Danthonia grasses can therefore be termed the commonest and most 
widely distributed grasses of New South Wales, and without them our 
pastoral industry would suffer considerably. 

The danthonias are tussocky in habit, but they stool considerably and 
will stand a great amount of grazing. Some of the species are rather 
hairy, particularly those of the western plains, but evidently this is no 
drawback as far as palatability is concerned. During the hot summer 
months the grass dies off considerably, but can be revived in a wonderful 
manner by rain. 

The value of the Danthonia grasses in respect to palatability, both for 
eattle and sheep, has been well proved by every stockman. The forms 
that grow abundantly in the coastal districts (Danthonia longifolia and 
D. racemosa types) fatten horses and dairy stock very quickly; while 
on the table-lands and slopes and in the interior some of the best 
sheep in New South Wales are raised on Danthonia grasses alone. Even 
when other grasses are completely dr ed up, the danthonias will produce 
a fair amount of greenness in the bottom growth, and it is due to such 
feed that the Riverina can carry excellent sheep during a dry spring and 
summer. (Adapted from Bentham, Flora Australiensis, vol. 7, p. 598, 
and Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales, vol. 31, p. 24.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 53115. 


54737. THEMEDA AUSTRALIS (R. Br.) Stapf. Poacex. Kangaroo grass. 


“ Kangaroo grass is common in many places in Australia and grows 
to a great height when left unmolested for a time. <A peculiarity of this 
grass, and one which seriously hinders its multiplication, is the fact that 
it bears in its large ornamental flower heads very few fertile seeds. If 
the farmer would only recognize this and remove his stock during spring 
and summer from the fields in which kangaroo grass has a hold, a valu- 
able fodder grass would be conserved; otherwise, there is a serious 
danger of its being eaten out. The proof of this assertion can be seen by 
observing the rich growth of kangaroo grass within many railway in- 
closures, while without not a blade is to be seen. One would infer from 
its height (it sometimes grows tall enough to hide sheep) and conse- 
quent coarseness that it would not be favored by stock, but they are ex- 
tremely partial to it.” (Journal of the Depariment of Agriculture of 
Victoria, vol. 15, p. 718, under Anthisteria imberbis.) 


654738. Axeurrres rorpit Hemsl. Euphorbiacee. Tung-oil tree. 


From Pineville, La. Seeds presented by Albert R. Arey, superintendent, 
Alexandria National Cemetery. Received February 27, 1922. 
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Seeds of the tung-oil tree, grown at Pineville, La., and numbered for con- 
venience in distribution. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 50635. 


i 
54739. TrirotiuM PRATENSE L. Fabacee. Red clover. 
From Copenhagen, Denmark. Seeds presented, by H. N. Knudsen, Sec- 
retary, Danish Royal Agricultural Society. Received March 6, 1922. 


Tystofte No. 40 originated in a 2-year plat of Rosendal clover. Seed of this 
variety was sown in 1900, and the clover was thus subjected to the hard winter 
of 1901. In 1902 the strongest plants from this test were selected, one of which 
was No. 40. Later this strain was compared with others ip several tests. In 
three of our tests, all the clovers made vigorous growth during the first year, 
and in this respect No. 40 averaged well above the others. In all four tests 
No. 40 gave the largest crop, fully 20 per cent better than that of the next 
best. These results agree well with the results of earlier tests at Lyngby and 
Tystofte in which this strain decidedly surpassed all others. (Adapted from 
Beretning fra Statens Forsdgsvirksomhed i Plantekultur, No. 95, p. 401.) 


54740. Rosa GENTILIANA Lev. and Van. Rosacezx. Rose. 


From Witcombe, Gloucester, England. Cuttings presented by Bady Harriet 
Thiselton-Dyer. Received March 1, 1922. 


Received as Rosa cerasocarpa, which is now referred to R. gentiliana. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54735. 


54741. Diosprros xaxi L. f. Diospyracez. Kaki. 


‘From Summerville, S. C. Scion presented by John B. Gadsden Received 
March 2, 1922. 


“The finest variety of persimmon I have ever seen. The fruit is conical, 
deep orange, with a small smudge of black near the point, seedless, of excellent 
flavor, and ripening about December 1. Our specimens weigh from 14 to 17 
ounces.” (Gadsden.) 


54742 to 54747. 


From Chefoo, Shantung, China. Seeds presented by A. Sugden. Received 
February 27, 1922. Quoted notes by Mr. Sugden. 


54742. HorRDEUM VULGARE COELESTE L. Poacee. Barley. 


“ Winter-sown barley used in the manufacture of straw braid. Grown 
200 to 300 miles west of Chefoo.” 


54743 and 54744. Oryza SATIVA L. Poacer. Rice. 


54743. “ Winter-sown glutinous rice grown at Wenteng, 60 miles 
from Chefoo.” 


54744. “ Winter-sown glutinous rice grown at Chefoo.” 
54745 to 54747. TrITICUM AESTIVUM L. Poacex. Common wheat. 
(T. vulgare Vill.) 


54745. “ Wheat grown 200 to 300 miles west of Chefoo, used in the 
manufacture of straw braid.” 


54746. “Wheat from the far western part of the Province of 


Shantung.” 
54747. “ Winter-sown local wheat which makes good fiour.” 
54748 to 54760. , 


From Harbin, Manchuria. Seeds purchased by B. W. Skvortzow. Re- 
ceived February 28, 1922. Quoted notes by Mr. Skvortzow. 


Introduced for experimental work by specialists of the Department of 
Agriculture. ‘ 
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54748 to 54760—Continued. 


54748. ARUTILON THEOPHRASTI Medic. Malvacem. 
(A. avicennae Gaertn.) 


“Manchurian jute.” 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 39361. 


54749 and 54750. EcHINOCHLOA CRUSGALLI EDULIS Hitche. Poacer. 
Barnyard millet. 
54749. A large-seeded variety. : 


54750. A small-seeded variety. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54440. 
54751. Mepicaco FALCATA L. Fabacee. 
“Found growing wild.” 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I No. 42018. 
54752 to 54755. PanicuM MILIACEUM L. Poacezx. Proso. 
54752. Straw-colored variety. 
54753. White variety. 
54754. Light-brown variety. 
54755. Dark-brown variety. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48724. 
54756. PRUNUS SALICINA Lindl. Amygdalacer. Japanese plum, 
“Cultivated by Chinese.” 


This is a strong-growing small tree, native to China but cultivated in 
Japan, with showy white flowers and rather pointed fruits which are 
usually yellow or light red. Because of its great hardiness, vigor, and 
fruiting qualities, it is introduced for experimental work by specialists 
of the Department of Agriculture. 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No, 41257. 
54757. PRUNUS TOMENTOSA Thunb. Amygdalacex. Bush cherry. 
“ Cultivated by Chinese.” 


“A very vigorous bush cherry which flowers much earlier than other 
cherries and bears when very young. Selected seedlings 3 to 4 years old 
have borne 15 to 20 quarts of fruits which make very fine jelly. In 
regard to the hardiness of this species, it may be stated that trees have 
successfully withstood seven winters in North Dakota. The tree is 
somewhat susceptible to brown-rot on the twigs.” (George M. Darrow.) 


For previous introduction, see 8S. P. I. No. 46534. 
54758 and 54759. VITIS AMURENSIS Rupr. Vitacex. Amur grape. 
Apparently two wild forms of the Amur grape. 
54758. No. 1. 54759. No. 2. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 36753. 
54760. VIGNA SINENSIS (Torner) Savi. Fabacez. Cowpea. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 48793. 


54761. Zizanta ratiFoiia (Griseb.) Stapf. Poacez. Wild rice. 


From Kew, Surrey, England. Roots presented by Sir David Fram, 
director, Royal Botanic Garden. Received February 23, 1922 


Introduced for special experimental] work in connection with Zizania isis 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 44069. 


~~ 
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| 54762 to 54766. Panicum mintaceum L. Poacez. Proso. 


From district of Iwate, Japan. Seeds presented by Prof. Takeo Kusano, 
Kagoshima Imperial College of Agriculture and Forestry, Kagoshima, 
Japan. Received March 8, 1922. Quoted notes by Professor Kusano. 


54762. Mixture of four varieties of-millet. 


54763. “ Hoten-kuro-kibi. Black millet originally from Mukden, Man- 
churia.” 


54764. “ Ki-kibi. Yellow millet.” 
54765. “ Shiro-kibi. White millet.” 


54766. “ Zairai-kuro-kibi. Black millet, much used for planting in this 
district.” 


54767. PHoenrx ouseLeyaNna Griffith. Pheenicacee. Palm. 


From Calcutta, India. Seeds presented by Percy Lancaster, secretary, 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of India. Received March 7, 1922. 


An armed palm with a short stem up to 12 feet in height and 9 inches in 
diameter, densely covered with the stumps of leafstalks. The edible fruits are 
orange colored until fully ripe, when they become black. The pinnate leaves are 
4 to 8 feet long with pliable clustered leaflets more or less four ranked. Native 
to the southern slopes of the Himalayas and to the East Indies. (Adapted from 
Brandis, Indian Trees, p. 645.) 


54768. Eucetssona triste Griffith. Phoenicacee. Palm. 


From Buitenzorg, Java. Seeds presented by Dr. W. M. Docters van Lee- 
uwen, director, Botanic Garden. Received March 10, 1922. 


A stemless, tufted palm common in the hill forests of Malakka. The numer- 
ous spreading leaves, 15 to 20 feet long, are occasionally used for thatching and 
for making mats; the long petioles are armed with brown ascending spines. 
The terminal panicle, 4 to 6 feet long, is furnished below with much-armed 
sheaths, and even the long-pointed, often whiplike spathes are armed. The 
densely scaly, ovate fruits are generally rough with the recurved edges of the 
dark-brown scales. Malayan name, bertam. (Adapted from Calcutia Journal 
of Natural History, vol. 5, p. 10.) 


54769. Uaraca Krrg1ANA Muell. Arg. Euphorbiacee. 


From Mount Silinda, Southern Rhodesia, Africa. Seeds presented by 
Dr. W. L. Thompson, Africa Inland Mission. Received January 4, 1922. 


. “ Majanji, an indigenous fruit of great value to our natives here which 
perhaps saves many lives in famine times. It is of delicious flavor and very 
healthful, so far as 1 am aware. The great drawback to its use by Europeans 
is that the seeds occupy so large a part of the bulk of the fruit. Still we 
often enjoy eating them. The trees grow about 20 feet high, often on rocky 
hillsides not well adapted to cultivation. The fruit of each tree has its own 
. peculiarities of shape and size, as well as in size of seeds as compared with 
size of fruit, etc. If they could be improved to make the fruit larger and 
seeds smaller, I think they would be quite attractive.” (Thompson.) 


54770 to 54775. Rises vorcare Lam. Grossulariaceze. 
; Garden currant. 


| From Barnham, England. Plants purchased from The Barnham Nurseries, 
Ltd. Received January 5, 1922. 


54770. Comet (red). Said to be a very fine new variety, of large size, 
robust habit, and an immense cropper; not so acid as some of the 
older sorts. 


54771. New Red Dutch. Said to be a most reliable sort, spreading 
habit, very fine bearing; late. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41988. 
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54770 to 54'7775—Continued. 


94772. Perfection (Laxton, new). Reported as a remarkably fine red 
variety of exceptionally vigorous growth; a very heavy cropper, with 
long bunches of large berries. 


94773. Raby Castle (May’s Victoria, or Cherry). Reported to be a 
large-fruited strong grower. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42245. 
54774. Red Dutch. Said to be the variety usually grown. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. IL No. 422490. 
54775. Red Grape. Reported a very fine berry and heavy cropper. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 42244. 
54776. Guiietma uTiuis Oerst. Pheenicacez. Pejibaye. 
(Bactris utilis Benth. and Hook.) 


From San Jose, Costa Rica. Seeds purchased through Sr. Ot6n Jimenez. 
Received January 3, 1922 


“In Costa Rica the al has been cultivated by the Indians since remote 


antiquity. In the lowlands of Colombia. Venezuela, and Ecuador it forms a 
staple foodstuff of numerous aboriginal tribes. The Jibara Indians of Ecuador 
hold the fruit in such esteem that the ripening season is celebrated annually 
by a feast of several days’ duration. 

“This palm is pinnate leaved and reaches a maximum height of about 60 
feet. Its straight, slender stem, commonly about 6 inches thick, is armed from 
the ground upward with stiff, very sharp black spines about 2 inches long. 
The leaves, which are graceful in appearance, especially when the plant is 
young, are commonly § to 12 feet in length and deep green. 

“The species is monecious, the staminate and pistillate flowers being pro- 
duced upon the same raceme; the latter occur scattered among the former, and 
both are small, sessile, and ‘yellow-white. The racemes, which are produced 
from the trunk of the palm immediately below or among the lower leaves and 
are protected by erect apathes, are stout and 18 to 24 inches long. 

“The flowers usualisiappear during April, May, and June in the lowlands 
of Costa Rica, somewhat later in the highlands. The first fruits mature in 
September; and from this month until March or April there are usually ripe 
fruits on the plant, provided the racemes are not cut when the first fruits reach 
maturity. The long time which the fruits will remain on the palm in good con- 
dition is a noteworthy feature of the pejibaye. 

“ Racemes of mature fruits sometimes weigh 25 pounds or more, and five or 
Six such racemes are often produced by the palm in a single crop. The maxi- 
mum production of one palm (or, more properly speaking, one stem, since four 
or five stems are often allowed to grow from a common base) is about 150 
pounds of fruit. It is seen, therefore, that the productiveness of the pejibaye is 
similar to that of the date palm. 

“The individual fruits are top-shaped, conical, or ovoid, and vary from 1 to 
2 inches in length. There is a wide range of variation in color, some varieties 
being clear light yellow, while others are deep orange or reddish orange, some- 
times shading to brown. The flesh is dry and mealy, yet firm, and pale orange 
to yellow. The single seed is conical, about three-quarters of an inch long. 

“The relatively small proportion of water contained in the fruit, the large 
amount of carbohydrates (mainly starch), the considerable quantity of fat, 
and the small size of the seed compared to the bulk of the ed’ble portion com- 
bine to place the pejibaye among the most noteworthy of the tropical fruits. 
And it is not only a fruit of high food value, but it is delicious as well. We 
believe that it is destined to become a food plant of great importance in many 
tropical countries. 

“Like the chestnut, which the boiled fruit strikingly resembles in texture 
and flavor, the pejibaye is used as a stuffing for turkey and chicken. Dried, 
it might be reduced to a flour which would serve various culinary uses. But 
to one who has eaten the freshly boiled pejibaye there is no incentive for 
seeking new ways of preparing the fruit for the table. 

“The pejibaye is a plant adapted to tropical conditions, preferring a region 
where the rainfall is not excessive (75 inches annually or less). It is more 
adaptable than the breadfruit tree. The latter rarely succeeds in the Tropics 
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at altitudes greater than 2,500 feet, while the pejibaye fruits successfully in 
Costa Rica at all altitudes from sea level to 4,000 feet, though it is said not to 
hear well in the cool climate of the latter altitudes. 

“It is doubtful if the species will grow successfully in a cool subtropical 


_ @imate, such as that of southern California. In extreme southern Florida, 


“4 


tis 


however, there are probably regions where it will succeed. 

“In Cuba, Porto Rico, and the other West Indian islands it should find itself 
entirely at home, and we recommend it for cultivation in these islands. In 
many parts of Brazil it should also succeed, while the Asiatic Tropics un- 
doubtedly offer immense regions where it could be cultivated to great advan- 
tage. 

“When grown from seed the pejibaye comes into bearing at an age of 6 to 
8 years, and its life is considered to be 50 to 75 years or perhaps more. 

“In commercial plantings pej bayes should be spaced 20 feet apart. Carlos 
Wercklé considers that the best system is to allow two or four suckers to 
develop around the base of each palm, thus forming a clump of three to five 
stems. Suckers invariably develop after the palm has attained a few years’ 
growth. Some of them may be removed to extend the plantation. The finest 
varieties are seedless and must therefore be propagated by vegetative means.” 
(Wilson Popenoe and Otén Jimenez.) 


For a more thorough discussion of this palm, see the Journal of Heredity, 
voL 12, pp. 154 to 166, April, 1921. 


For illustrations of this palm and its fruit, see Plates I and IL 


54777. Eucenta pomerrr (Spreng.) Skeels. Myrtacee. 
(E. brasiliensis Lam.) Grumichama. 


From Port Louis, Mauritius. Seeds presented by G. Regnard. Received 
January 16, 1922. 


“A very fine shrub, 10 to 15 feet high, with large glazed leaves and white 
blossoms. Fruit similar to the cherry, red, becoming black when fully ripe, 
with sweet, soft flesh.” (Regnard.) 


A shapely, attractive tree, the size of an orange tree, with elliptic, glossy, deep- 
green leaves 2 to 3 inches long. The small white f»wers are followed in a 
month by mature fruits which are pendent, deep . jp ‘son, and the size of a 
cherry. with persistent green sepals. The skin is’’” 4. and delicate, and the 
soft melting flesh, mildly subacid like that of the Bigarreau cherry, is usually 
eaten fresh but may also be used to make jam or preserves. Seedlings bear 
when 4 or 5 years old, and the tree withstands 26° F. without injury. (Adapted 
from Popenoe, Manual of Tropical and Subtropical Fruits, p. 303.) 


54778. Capsicum anNNuuM L. Solanacez. Red pepper. 
From Orangedale, Fla. Seeds presented by J. C. Klein. Received January 
19, 1922. 


“ Datil pepper, found in the neighborhood of St. Augustine, where it was 
grown almost exclusively in the gardens of the Minorcans who told me it was 
originally native to the island of Minorca and brought from there by the early 
Minorcan colonists, in 1767, to New Smyrna, St. Johns County. 

“TI have grown this pepper very successfully for several years. The plant is 
of sturdy habit, attaining a height of from 4 to 6 feet under favorable condi- 
tions. It is a most prolific bearer, next to the Tabasco in pungence, and an ex- 
cellent variety for pepper sauce or for any purpose for which hot peppers are 
desired. 


“Plants can be easily kept from year to year in climates where frosts are 
liable to occur by cover!ng with bagging or litter, or in the North in green- 
houses if only a few plants are desired. Some of my plants are nearly 5 years 
old.” (Klein.) 


54779. TrirotiumM praTeNsE L. Fabacez. Red clover. 


From Rome, Italy. Seeds purchased from Sr. Alberto Vivanti, through 
Franc’s B. Keene, American consul. Received January 17, 1922. 


Introduced for experimental use by the Office of Forage-Crop Investigations. 
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54780 and 54781. 


From Yokohama, Japan. Seeds purchased from the Yokohama Nursery 
Co. Received January 9, 1922. eo 


Introduced for experimental use as a stock by specialists in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


54780. PRUNUS MUME Sieb. and Zuce. Amygdalacese. Japanese apricot. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45523. . 

54781. PRUNUS SERRULATA Lindl. Amygdalacex. Flowering cherry. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 38206. 


54782 and 54783. 


From Pajahmundry, Nilgiri Hills, India. Seeds presented by William 
Bembower, agricultural adviser, American Evangelical Lutheran. Mis- 
sion. Received January 4, 1922. 


54782. OLEA sp. Oleacem. Wild olive. 
Wild olive collected in the hills of southern India. 
54783. PstmpIuM sp. Myrtacee. 


“Seeds of a small Psidium which grows wild in the Nilgiri and Pulney 
Hills of southern India. These were collected at Kotagiri, May, 1921, 
from a shrub 6 feet high. The plant is abundant around Coonoor.” 
(Bembower.) 


54784. Panvpta rHomBomEA (Blanco) Prain. Cesalpiniacee. 
(Afzelia rhomboidea Vidal.) 


From Manila, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by Arthur T. Fischer, 
director of forestry, through Sr. Adn. Hernandez, secretary of Agricul- 
ture and Natural Resources. Received January 6, 1922. 


“A tree up to 120 centimeters (4 feet) in diameter, straight but not tall. 
The wood is hard, heavy, seasons well, and is rarely attacked by termites. It 
is a well-known Philippine cabinet wood.” (Fischer.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 47210. 


54785. Davipsonta prurieENS F. Muell. Cunoniacez. 


From Brisbane, Queensland. Seeds presented by C. T. White, Government 
botanist... Received January 9, 1922. 


A small (30 to 40 foot) tree of graceful, erect habit with long, drooping pin- 
nate leaves and pendulous clusters of reddish flowers. The oval fruit about 
the size of a goose egg is covered with short stiff hairs. Rubbing with a rough 
cloth quickly and easily removes these and exposes the smooth, plumlike, pur- 
ple skin. The soft, fleshy pulp has a rich purple color and a sharply acid 
flavor; it contains a few flat, irregularly shaped seeds, which are small for 
the size of the fruit, a feature not frequently occurring in wild fruits. This 
“plum,” as it is called, is largely used by settlers in Queensland for making 
jam and jelly. The hard, dark-brown, close-grained wood is tough and durable 
and is used for tool handles and mallets. This tree is native to tropical 
Queensland, and a smaller form is found in southern Queensland and adjoin- 
ing parts of New South Wales. (Adapted from F. M. Bailey, Queensland 
Agricultural Journal, vol. 1, p. 471, and from The Queensland Flora, p. 538.) 


54786 and 54787. Rises vcereare Lam. Grossulariacesze. 
Garden currant. 


From Hereford, England. Plants purchased from King’s Acre Nurseries. 
Received January 14, 1922.- 


Introduced for experimental work by Department of Agriculture specialists. 


Inventory 70, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE I. 
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THE PEJIBAYE PALM, THE SOURCE OF A STAPLE FOOD IN COSTA RICA. 
(GUILIELMA UTILIS OERST., S. P. I. No. 54776.) 


The date palm, on whose fruit with the addition of a few other foodstuffs thousands of Arabs 
subsist for a large portion of the year, finds a tropical American counterpart in the pejibaye, 
which since pre-Columbian days has yielded the principal food of the Indians inhabiting southern 
Costa Rica. Though its cultivation is now restricted to the region between Lake Nicaragua and 
Ecuador, it can undoubtedly be grown in many portions of the tropical world. (Photographed 
by Wilson Popenoe, San Jose, Costa Rica, June 17, 1920; P17936FS.) 


Inventory 70, Seeds and Plants Imported. PLATE Il. 


A BUNCH OF SEEDLESS PEJIBAYES. GUILIELMA UTILIS OERST., S. P. I. 
No. 54776.) 


Though it has been likened to the date palm because of its ability to produce large quantities 
of nourishing food, the pejibaye differs frem the date in that its chestnut-flavored fruits 
contain starch instead of sugar. Don José Zeledon, of San José, Costa Rica, to whom the 
Department of Agriculture is indebted for the gift of plants of the seedless pejibaye, a rare 
and superior variety, is here shown holding a bunch that weighs about 25 pounds. A mature 
palm frequently bears five or six bunches in a single crop. (Photographed by Wilson 
Popenoe, San Jose, Costa Rica, June 17, 1920; P17941FS.) 
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54786 and 54787—Continued. 
54786. Raby Castle. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54773. 
54787. Little Croft Beauty. 


54788 to 54790. JUGLANS REGIA L. Juglandacee. Walnut. 


From Eskdale, ‘Knutsford, Cheshire, England. Seeds presented by Howard 
Spence. Received January 20, 1922. 


“Walnuts from the lower Himalayas, Northwest Provinces, India, which 
appear to be similar to those which gave very vigorous, unusually well-rooted 
plants. If they are of the original type they will be of especial vigor, much 
more easily transplanted without injury than is the ordinary type, and there- 
fore of value as a stock. 

“In this country the growth of these walnuts is much more rapid than 
either the ordinary Juglans regia or J. nigra; they appear to suffer much less 
from leaf attack of various kinds, withstand frost much better than the 
ordinary J. regia or Royal or Paradoz, and have a dense mass of fibrous root- 
lets with marked absence of excessive taproot. The thick shell safeguards 
their viability. I have kept some a year unstratified, simply in a drawer, 
and obtained germination.” (Spence.) 


54788. No. 1. 54790. No. 8. 
54789. No. 5. 


54791 to 54795. 


From Luxey, Landes, France. Seeds presented by L. Rouest, agronomist, 
Experimental Farm. Received January 17, 1922. Quoted notes by M. 
Rouest. 


54791. DoricHos LABLAB L. Fabacex. Bonavist bean. 


“A Dolichos with violet flowers and black seeds, which is interesting 
for its resistance to drought; it produces excellent ensilage. This plant, 
of Egyptian origin, is of the second generation cultivated in France.” 


54792. LATHYRUS SATIVUS L. Fabacex. Bitter vetch. 


“ Tangier vetch, a legume resistant to drought, with a growing period 
of about 80 days. The forage is much valued for sheep, and the seeds 
are eaten by the Arabs of Tangier and northern Africa and by the 
Sicilians.” 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 45927. 

54793. RAPHANUS saTiIvus L.. Brassicacer. Radish. 


“ Daikon (Chinese forage crop) useful either for ensilage or as a root 
crop. Here we sow the seed in July and August. The roots weigh 
several kilos and can be kept well in winter. They make a good food 
for milch cows.” 


54794 and 54795. Sosa Max (L) Piper. Fabacee. Soy bean. 
(Glycine hispida Maxim.) 

54794. “Very early Japancse. A variety growing even farther 

north than Paris, very productive, and maturing in 90 to 100 days.” 


54795. “ Very early brown. A variety growing in Pas de Calais and 
in eastern France.” 


54796 and 54797. Sorsus rorminauis (L.) Crantz. Malacee. 
From Elstree, Herts, England. Seeds and plants presented by Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs. Received January 23, 1922. 


_ This handsome European tree, 30 to 40 (rarely 70 or more) feet in height, 
is apparently seldom found as a wild tree and is very rare in cultivation. It 
is said to be very drought resistant; this introduction was made for the 
purpose of testing its use as an apple and pear stock for dry regiotis. 

For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49482. 


54796. Seeds. 54797. Plants. 
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54798. Bromenia prxcuin L. Bromeliacee. 


From Juan Mina, Canal Zone. Seed collected by Dr. David Fairchild, 
Agricultural Explorer in Charge of the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant 
Introduction, Bureau of Plant Industry. Received January 19, 1922. 


“Seeds from fruits collected on the Jungle Trail, on the Chagres River, 
Juan Mina, Canal Zone. September 7, 1921. A wild species of Bromelia, 5 
or more feet in height, producing very showy heads of deep-orange flowers 
the s ze of a globe artichoke. The individual fruits are easily detached from 
the head, and when crushed between the teeth provide a small quantity of 
pleasantly flavored juice.” (Fairchild.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 32382. 


54799. Acacta verrK Guill. and Perr. Mimosacez. 


From Khartum, Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Seeds presented by Maj. R. G. 
Archibald, Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories, through Henry S. 
Wellcome. Rece:ved January 19, 1922. 


“Hashab from Kordofan, which yields the finest qualities of gum arabic.” 
(Archibald. ) 


For experimental growing in the southwestern United eenide 
For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 38524. 


54800. Correa Amara Bruijning. Rubiacex. Coffee. 


From Port Louis, Mauritius. Seeds presented by G. Regnard. Received 
January 13, 1922. 


The name Coffea amara has been assigned to the Mautsaka variety, a caf- 
feine-free coffee from Madagascar, to show that it has characters which dis- 
tinguish it from other caffeine-free species of Coffea. It has a pleasant aroma 
but a b.tter taste which may be dispelled by cultivation. The disk at the top 
of the fruit resembles that of C. libirica more closely than it does that of 
C. arabica. (Adapted from Bruijning, Versiagen van Landbouwkundige Onder- 
zoekingen der Rijkslandbouw Proefstations, Netheriands, vol. 18, p. 115.) 


Introduced for the use of specialists in the Department of Agriculture. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 43078. 


54801 to 54804. Rimes vcuncars Lam. Grossulariaces. 
Garden currant. 


From Woking, Surrey, England. Plants purchased from George Jackson & 
Son. Received January 21, 1922. 


Introduced for experimental work by specialists in the Department of Agri- 
culture. 


54801. Raby Castle. 54803. White Dutch. 
54802. Victoria. 54804. White Grape. 


54805. Camornsia MAXIMA Welw. Fabacee. 


From Cienfuegos, Cuba. Seeds presented by Robert M. Grey, Harvard 
Experiment Station. Received January 13, 1922. 


A delicately beautiful tropical-African leguminous vine with fragrant gold- 
margined white flowers 8 inches long. 


These seeds came from a plant sent Mr. Grey in 1908 under S. P. I. No. 7344. 
For previous introduction and description, see S. P. I. No. 49280. 


54806 to 54888. Sosa wax (L.) Piper. Fabacez. Soy bean. 


(Glycine hispida Maxim.) 


From Harbin, Manchuria. Seeds presented by B. W.. Skvortzow. Re- 
ceived February 28, 1922 


Introduced for experimental work by department specialists. 
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54889. Trirrottum PRATENSE L. Fabacem. voit i Teg elower. 


From Groningen, Netherlands. Seeds purchased from C. Broekema. Re- 
ceived March 2, 1922. 


Rosendaal red clover. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 49884. 
Introduced for specialists of the Department of Agriculture. 


54890 to 54895. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, in charge, 
Department of Botany and Forestry, Experimental Station of the 
Hawaiian Sugar-Planters’ Association. Received March 2, 1922. Quoted 
notes by Doctor Lyon. . ; 


54890. ELAEOCARPUS ANGUSTIFOLIUS Blume. Elexocarpaceze. 
“ Dianitri, from Buitenzorg, Java.” 


A tall, handsome tree with a lofty crown, from the pr’‘meval evergreen 
forests of Java, where it is found from sea level to an altitude of approx- 
imately 4,0C0 feet. The narrow, partly evergreen leaves become brilliant 
orange-red before they drop, and the clusters of greenish, silky fringed 
flowers appear in December. In the late summer the tree bears beautiful 
blue fruits the size of marbles; the edible portions of these is thin but 
pleasant flavored and is eaten by the natives. The knobby, grooved 
stones are exported in large quantities for rosaries. | 

This tree is useful not only as an ornamental, but also in reforesting 
denuded mountain sides. (Adapted from Koorders en Valeton, Mededee- 
lingen wit ’s Lands Plantentuin No. 11, p. 260.) 


For previous introduction, see 8. P. I. No. 51817. 
54891. Ficus EHRETIOIDES EF. Muell. Moracesx. 


*“ Seeds of a tree 60 to 70 feet tall with fruits borne in clusters on the 
trunk and larger branches, collected in Queensland by C. E. Pemberton.” 


Magura. A medium-sized Australian tree, 40 to 60 feet in height, hav- 
ing somewhat heart-shaped, globular, edible fruits an inch in diameter. 
(Adapted from Bailey, Queensland Flora, pt. 5, p. 1473.) 


54892. Ficus Hispipa L. f. Moracee. 


“A hardy shrub, or small tree, collected in Queensland by C. EB. Pem- 
berton.” 

A moderate-sized, rapid-growing tree, native-threughout India from 
the Punjab to Malakka and Ceylon. The somewhat pear-shaped, paired 
or clustered fruits are yellowish when ripe; they sometimes hang on 
elongated branches and often reach or even penetrate the soil. The fruit, 
seeds, and bark are valuable medicinally, and the foliage is used for 
fodder. (Adapted from Kirtikar, Indian Medicinal Plants, vol. 2, p. 
1196.) 


54898. GREWIA STYLOCARPA Warb. Tiliacese. 
* Collected in the Philippine Islands by F. X. Williams.” 


Muling. This Philippine tree, usually small but sometimes more than 
50 feet high, bears terminal or axillary clusters of yellowish, pear-shaped, 
fleshy fruits of a subacid applelike flavor, said to be of excellent quality. 
It is not cultivated. (Adapted from Philippine Agricultural Review, vol. 
9, No. 3, p. 238.) 


54894. SESBAN AEGYPTIACUM Poir. Fabacea. 


A stout shrubby plant 6 to 10 feet in height, native to tropical Asia and 
northern Australia. The yellow flowers, spotted with purple, are borne 
in axillary clusters about 4 inches long. In Australia the leaves are much 
relished by live stock, and the wood is used in making charcoal for gun- 
powder. (Adapted from Rock, Leguwminous Plants of Hawaii, p. 154.) 
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54890 to 54895—Continued. 


54895. SIDEROXYLON MACRANTHUM Merr. Sapotacex: 
“ Collected in the Philippine Islands by F. X. Williams.” 


A large Philippine tree with somewhat leathery, shining leaves up to 7 
inches in length and small creamy white flowers which are crowded in 
clusters at the tips of the branches. The roundish fruits, slightly over 
an inch in diameter, are two to three seeded. (Adapted from Werrill, 
New or Noteworthy Philippine Plants No. 4, Manila Bureau of Govern- 
ment Laboratories, No. 35, p. 56.) 


54896 to 54898. Eryrurina spp. Fabacee. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, in charge, 
Department of Botany and Forestry, Experiment Station of the Hawaiian 
Sugar-Planters’ Association. Received March 7, 1922. 


“ Seeds collected in Honolulu, February, 1922.” (Lyon.) 


54896. ERYTHRINA VARIEGATA Stickm. 
(Z£. indica Lam.) 


For description, see S. P. I. No. 54898. 
54897. ERYTHRINA MONOSPERMA Gaud. 


Wiliwili. A tree 6 to 10 meters (20 to 35 feet) in height, with a spread- 
ing crown of stiff, gnarled branches and terminal clusters of brick-red, 
orange, or pale-yellow flowers. The pods contain scarlet or dark-red 
seeds. The wood is soft and very light and was used by the Hawaiians 
for the float on the outrigger of their dugout canoes. The tree inhabits 
dry regions on all the Hawaiian Islands, though cattle have nearly ex- 
terminated it on Kauai, Molokai, and Oahu. (Adapted from Rock, 
Leguminous Plants of Hawaii, p. 181.) 


54898. ErRYTHRINA VARIEGATA Stickm. 
(£. indica Lam.) 


Indian coral tree, or tiger’s-claw. A moderate-sized, quick-growing, 
deciduous tree, native throughout India from the foot of the Himalayas 
into Burma, but cultivated all over the Tropics. The clusters of large, 
bright-red flowers appear before the leaves. The pods, 4 to 8 inches long, 
contain several dark-carmine seeds. The flowers are dried for use as a 
dye; the bark is us:d for tanning and dyeing and yields an excellent, 
pale straw-colored fiber. The leaves are used as cattle fodder; the bark 
and leaves are also used medicinally. The open-grained, light wood is 
durable and does not split or warp; it is used for boxes, toys, trays, and 
also for firewood. Much of the lacquered ware of India is made of the 
wood of this tree. (Adapted from Rock, Ornamental Trees of Hawaii, 
p. 119.) 


54899. Zinziper sp. Zinziberacee. Ginger. 


From Canton, China. Seeds presented by F. A. McClure, instructor, Canton 
Christian College. Received February 20, 1922. 


“Ye Kaung. A species of ginger with deep-yellow flowers borne on leafless 
stalks and black seeds in a red receptacle. Found at the edge of a thicket at 
-Patkaleng.” (McClure.) 


54900 and 54901. 


From Mayaguez, Porto Rico. Tubers presented by T. B. McClelland, horti- 
culturist, Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment Station. Received March 
oe 1922. 

54900. DioscorEA ALATA L. Dioscoreacez. Greater yam. 


Purple Ceylon. This yam, so called because of the purple color of its 
flesh, was imported in 1908 from Ceylon for the experiment station, 
and, on account of its pleasing flavor, has become a favorite variety. 
Any part of the tuber may be utilized for planting with the assurance 
that it will yield a profitable crop. At the experiment station half- 
pound seed pieces cut from the lower part of the root produced an 
average of nearly 5 pounds per plant. This is a sp!endid weight for a 
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54900 and 54901—Continued. 


root of the Purple Ceylon variety and compares favorably with that pro- 
duced by equal-sized pieces of the basal, or upper, part of the root. 

The vines of this variety are long, large, vigorous, and four sided. 
The blade of the leaf is 6 by 4 or 5 inches, and it is dark green. A few 
small air tubers 2 by 13 inches develop on the vines of this yariety. 
The edible root is almost spherical or made up of two or three large 
round lobes. It never forms long, deep-growing roots. The starch con- 
tent in the fresh root is about 20 per cent. After being cooked this yam 
has a smooth, even texture and retains its dark-purple color. Its: flavor 
is rich and pleasing and has been highly complimented by all who have 
tested it. (Adapted from C. F. Kinman in Bulletin 27, Porto Rico 
Agriculiural Experiment Station, pp. 16 and 17.) 


For an illustration of tubers of the Purple Ceylon yam, see Plate III. 
54901. DIoSCcOREA C¥YENENSIS Lam. Dioscoreacez. Yellow Guinea yam. 


Congo. In Mayaguez this is called Congo amarillo, but in the San 
Juan market, where it is found in greater abundance than other kinds, 
it is known as Yellow Guinea. It thrives much better in sandy soil 
than most yams. The large roots attain a length of a foot, are rather 
cylindrical, and average a weight of 4 to 5 pounds in favorable seasons, 
The interior of the starchy root is a rich light yellow and turns dark 
brown when exposed to the air. It is smoother and more even grained 
than the water yams and not less so than the roots of the White Guinea 
or the Potato yams. It is rich yellow and of good texture when cooked. 
The fiavor is pleasant and compares favorably in richness with the best 
yams. The vines of this variety are not angled; they are small and 
very strong and make a moderately vigorous growth. (Adapted from 
C. F. Kinman in Bulletin 27, Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, pp. 20 and 21.) 


“In addition to the data on quality given by Mr. Kinman, it may be 
noted that this yam has a slightly bitter taste; on this account special 
methods of cooking may sometimes be required. It is said that the 
bitterness is more noticeable in immature tubers than in fully mature 
ones.” (R. A. Young.) 


For an illustration of tubers of the Congo yam, see Plate IV. 
54902. SaccHaruM orricinaruM L. Poacee. Sugar cane. 


From Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. Cuttings presented by H. T. 
Easterby, general superintendent, Bureau of Sugar-Experiment Sta- 
tions. Received March 7, 1922. 


A few years ago a variety of sugar cane called Shahjahanpur No. 10 was re- 
ceived by the Queensland Bureau of Sugar-Experiment Stations from the Shah- 
jahanpur Sugar-Experiment Station, India, being recommended as a cane which 
would stand cold weather. This cane was planted out at the Bundaberg sta- 
tion, where it was found to resist severe frosts remarkably well. Its sugar 
content and cropping qualities being good, it was ultimately distributed to a 
considerable extent in southern Queensland. A very fine block of this variety, 
about 12 acres in extent, was grown at Spring Hill. This cane presented a 
splendid vigorous growth when only 9 months old. It had never been affected 
by frost. If this variety maintains its reputation, it should be extremely valu- 
able to cane growers who live in regions where frost damage is common. The 
last analysis of the cane, made at the Bundaberg station last year, gave the fol- 
lowing results: 


5c b ee eT eS ee eee er ee et et Se (| ee 21.7 
Purity of joie@_ 4 eee 91.0 
Petéentaze of ‘fibér ‘in’ cane 13. 6_ 
Gonniniercial.cane sugar 22282 CSE eee 15. 05 


(Adapted from The Australian Sugar Journal, vol. 13, p. 336.) 
54903. Mavs poumert (Bois) Cheval. Malacee. Tonkin apple. 


(Pyrus doumeri Bois.) 


From Laos, French Indo China. Seeds presented by R. Miéville, director, 
Station Agricole du Tranninh, Chieng Kuang. Received March 11, 1922. 


‘ 
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TUBERS OF THE CONGO YAM. (DIOSCOREA CAYENENSIS LAM., S. P. lI. ’ 
No. 54901.) 


The Congo yam, shown above greatly reduced in size, has rich yellow flesh strikingly different 
from all other yams commonly grown. While the flavor is not so delicate as that of many other 
yams, the texture is good and the color attractive. The average weight of tubers, when grown 
under favorable conditions, is 4 to 5 pounds. (Photographed by E. L. Crandall, Washington, 
D.C., March 20, 1922; P27535FS.) 
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“An interesting wild apple, native to the high plateaus of Indo China, at alti- 
tudes of 800 to 2,000 meters (2,620 to 6,562 feet), notably on Langbian and the 
lesser mountain ranges. 

“Tt is a large tree which produces fruits similar in form, flavor, and color 
to certain varieties of Normandy cider pears. 

“Although the species grows in the open forest and is uncared for by the 
present, mountaineers, it must have been cultivated and improved at some 
ancient time. ‘There remain specimens cultivated as sacred trees around cer- 
tain Laos pagodas; here the trees were cared for by priests.” (Aug. Chevalier.) 


For ‘previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 53008. 


54904. Paspatum notatum Fluegge. Poacee. Grass. 


From San Jose, Costa Rica. Seeds presented by Sr. J. Alfredo Quiros. 
Received February 24, 1922. 


A perennial grass, used for forage in tropical America, introduced for the 
use of department specialists. 


54905. TriroLtium PprRATENSE L. Fabacez. Red clover. 


From Warsaw, Poland. Seeds purchased through L. J. Keena, American 
consul general. Received March 17, 1922. 


“The only variety of red-clover seed which appears to be procurable in 
Poland.” (Keena.) 


Introduced for comparative tests with American-grown clover. 


54906 to 54908. Corx LacryMa-soBI MA-yUEN (Rom.) Stapf. 
Poacee. Ma-yuen. 


From Manila, Philippine Islands. Seeds presented by P. J. Wester, 
agricultural adviser, Bureau of Agriculture. Received March 9, 1922. 


“ Adlay. When it is considered that adlay far surpasses rice in yield, that 
its analysis is quite similar to that of wheat, that it can be eaten like rice 
and also can be ground into flour and used in making biscuits and bread, 
that the grits make an excellent breakfast food, and that it can be grown 
from sea level to an altitude of more than 3,000 feet, it is fair to assume that 
it is only a question of time when adlay will be widely cultivated in the 
Tropics.” ( Wester.) 

“ Adlay has many qualities over other grains that ought to appeal to the dry- 
land rice farmers. First, this grain will stand a drought that would kill 
upland rice and still produce a good crop; second, adlay is a plant that 
locusts do not seem to bother; I have seen upland rice destroyed by locusts 
while the adlay planted around the field was not touched by them; third, 
adlay will produce nearly double the yield per hectare that can be expected 
from upland rice; fourth, the care and cultivation of 1 hectare of adlay can 
be earried on at less than one-half the cost of taking care of 1 hectare of 
upland rice. 

“The food value of adlay has been known to the Filipino farmers a long 
time, and it has been used by them in various ways, roasted in cakes and as 
a substitute for rice. It also is a first-class feed for poultry.” (W. G. 
McCarty, supervising agricultural agent, Santa Cruz, Laguna.) 


For further description, see Philippine Agricultural Review, vol. 13, p. 217. 
For previous introduction, see S. P. L No. 54454. 


‘ 


54906. Adiay No. 1. 54908. Adlay No. 3. 
54907. Adlay No. 2. 
54909. Triricum arstivum L. Poacezx. Common wheat. 


(Tf. vulgare Vill.) 

From Nanking, China. Seeds presented by J. Lossing Buck, acting dean, 
College of Agriculture and Forestry, University of Nanking. Received 
March 11, 1922. 

“One of our students from Shantung told us that because of floods in the 
autumn a large amount of wheat was planted in the spring. This-is the first 
time I have heard of spring wheat in China. These seeds are from Tung Tsao, 
Koo-yung District, Shantung.” (Buck.) 
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54910. Myrranruus arsoreus Beauv. Moraces. 


From Zomba, Nyasaland Protectorate. Seeds presented by E. W. Davy, 
Assistant Director of Agriculture. Received March 13, 1922. 


A medium-sized ornamental tree with spreading branches, common in the 
dense humid forests of tropical Africa at an altitude of about 4,000 feet. The 
palmate leaves, with five to seven leaflets, are up to 20 inches in length. The 
male flowers, borne in axillary clusters with peduncles 2 to 7 inches long, 
form a solid mass of yellow, later becoming brownish gold. The edible golden 
yellow fruits are up to 4 inches in diameter, with an acidulous-sweet flavor, 
and in the Southwest Africa Protectorate are much esteemed by the natives 
who bring them to the coast markets. (Adapted from Hiern, Catalogue of 
Welwiisch’s African Plants, pt. 4, p. 995; Thiselion-Dyer, Flora of Tropical 
mp vol. 6, pt. 2, p. 281; and Wildeman, Mission Emile Laurent, vol. 1, 
p. 377.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 44250. 


54911 to 54917. 


From Christiania, Norway. Seeds presented by Haakon Foss, director, 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Received March 16, 1922. Quoted 
notes by Mr. Foss. 


“Karly varieties of barley and oats that have proved valuable in the central 
mountain districts of Norway. They should be of interest for regions of high 
altitude and cold climate in the United States. 

“The seeds sent were grown chiefly in 1921 at Vindingstad, the experiment 
farm in the central mountain districts, lying at an elevation of 550 meters 
(approximately 1,800 feet).” 


54911. AVENA SATIVA L. Poacer. Oats. 


“Perle havre (pearl oats). An early variety of oats with stiff stems, 
selected by Doctor Christie, Hamar, Norway. The yield is very high, 
the average for 1919 to 1921 being 3,300 kilograms of grain and 6,800 
kilograms of straw per hectare, or approximately 92 bushels of grain 
and 2.7 tons of straw per acre. The grain is small, but thin husked and 
plump, and the plant may be grown at nearly the same altitude as 
barley.” 


54912 to 54917. HorpEUM VULGARE PALLIDUM Seringe. Poaces. Barley. 


54912. “ Opdal cyg. A local variety of barley originated near Opdal 
in the central high-mountain region. It is very early ripening and 
of good yield under low temperature conditions and is used mostly 
on the border of the grain-growing area.” 


54913. “Asplind cyg. A famous new barley variety of the hezasti- 
chum type which was selected by a Swedish farmer at Aspltind. 
It is not very early ripening nor very well adapted to low tempera- 
ture conditions, but under medium conditions it is superior in 
yield and stem stiffness to all varieties hitherto tested.” 


54914. “ Bjdorneby cyg. A widely cuitivated variety of barley, 
originated in the eastern part of Norway. It is used mostly in the 
lower mountain valleys.” : 

54915. “ Dénnes cyg. An old local variety of barley originated near 
Doénnes in Nordland. It is very early ripening and of extremely 
high yield under low temperature conditions, but of only medium 
grain qualities.” : 

54916. “ Maskin cyg. Selected by Doctor Christie. An early-ripen- 
ing variety with very stiff stems and of high yield. The average 
for 1920 and 1921 was 3,640 kilograms of grain and 4,260 kilo- 
grams of straw per hectare, or approximately 67.6 bushels of grain 
and 1.7 tons of straw per acre. The quality of the grain is su- 
perior.” 

54917. “Vrysil cyg. A widely grown variety of barley, originated 
in the eastern part of Norway. It is used mostly in the lower 
mountain valleys.” 
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54918 and 54919. 


From Tripoli, Libia, Africa. Seeds presented by Dr. E. O. Fenzi. Received 
March 22, 1922. Quoted notes by Doctor Fenzi. 


These are the wild forms of well-known evergreens and may differ from the 
varieties now cultivated. Both are native to Cyrenaica. 


54918. CUPRESSUS SEMPERVIRENS L. Pinacez. Cypress. 


“This is first found at about 650 feet elevation, but grows at its best 
above 1,300 feet, where trees 100 feet high and showing the same 
branching habit as the old cedars of Lebanon are not rare. They are 
confined to the northern slope of the Cyrenaican plateau, where pre- 
cipitation is much greater than on the southern slope.” 


54919. JUNIPERUS PHOENICEA L. Pinacez. Juniper. 


“The Juniperus is much more plentiful than the Cupressus, so much 
so as to constitute about 60 per cent of the whole woody vegetation be- 
tween sea level and 2,600 feet elevation. It may become ever 30 feet in 
height, but is generally smaller. The wood of both species is quite heavy 
and practically indestructible.” 


54920 to 54922. 


From Mount Silinda, Southern Rhodesia, Africa. Seeds presented by Dr. 
W. L. Thompson. Received March 22, 1922. Quoted notes by Doctor 
Thompson. 


54920. Kuaya nyasica Stapf. Meliacez. African mahogany. 


“The red mahogany is one of our most valuable timber trees and is 
-widely distributed over Mozambique. It is fairly rapid in growth, 
though not equal to some of the eucalypts in this respect. It is found 
most often growing near streams, but also on high ground at a distance 
from water. The timber is very durable and is not attacked by white 
ants or borers.” 

A huge tree, 150 feet or more in height, with a very straight trunk 
and an enormous crown of handsome glossy foliage which is not eaten 
to any extent by locusts. The hard red timber has a beautiful grain 
and is easily worked. The seeds are boiled and crushed by the natives, 
who use the resulting oil in their hair to kill vermin. The tree is 
native to Gazaland, Mozambique, where its native name is wmbaba. 
(Adapted from Journal of the Linnean Society, vol. 40 (Botany), p. 42.) 


54921. SrRYCHNOS MELLODORA S. Moore. Loganiacez. 


“The Strychnos is also prized by us for its timber, which is fine 
grained and strong, and is used here for tool handles. It is not so large 
a tree as the red mahogany, not usually more than a foot or 15 inches 
in diameter. It is much more free from the attacks of insects than the 
ukuhla and not so completely immune as the red mahogany.” 


54922. TrRICHILIA CHIRINDENSIS Swynn. and Baker. Meliacezx. 


“The ukuhla is a fine timber tree except for the fact that white ants 
and borers attack the wood. I have some bookshelves made of this lum- 
ber over 20 years ago which have not been touched by borers since, 
though they have some borer holes in them, made previous to the lumber 
being made up into shelves. This immunity is due to chance treatment, 
lying out in the storms during our rainy season, not to controlled con- 
ditions. We have tried soaking the lumber in a pond, but so far have 
not learned to control conditions so as to be uniformly successful. The 
seeds are partially covered with a white pulp, inclosed by a bright-red 
skin, having a nutty flavor, and although there is very little of it on 
each seed the natives are very fond of it. An oil is also obtained from 
the seeds. I once obtained some of it from a native; it was quite solid 
like tallow, and I attempted to make candles of it, but when melted 
it did not harden again at once on cooling.” 
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54920 to 54922—Continued. | 


One of the finest forest trees of Gazaland, Mozambique. It has a 
spreading head of dark glossy leaves, light-gray bark, and dull-white 
flowers; it makes an excellent shade tree, sometimes becoming 120 feet 
in height. The timber is reddish brown and easily worked. (Adapted 
from Journal of the Linnean Society, vol. 40 (Botany), p. 39.) 


54923 to 54927. 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, in charge, 
Department of Botany and Forestry, Experiment Station of the Hawaiian 
Sugar-Planters’ Association. Received March 20, 1922. Quoted notes 
by Doctor Lyon. 


These trees were introduced at the suggestion of J. F. Rock, Agricultural Ex- 
plorer of the United States Department of Agriculture, for trial as ornamentals 
for southern Florida. 


54923. CaAssIA NoposA Buch.-Ham. Cssalpiniacez. 
“Seeds collected in Honolulu, February, 1922.” 


Pink and white shower. This magnificent flowering tree is one of the 
most commonly cultivated ornamental plants in Honolulu, where it is 
much used for street planting. It is a moderate-sized, deciduous tree 
with long drooping branches and glossy leaves; during May and June it 
bears a profusion of beautiful, bright-pink, rose-scented flowers in 
dense clusters on long stalks. It is native to India from the eastern 
Himalayas to the Malay Archipelago, and also to the Philippines. 
(Adapted from Rock, Ornamental Trees of Hawaii, p. 106.) 


54924. CaASSIA SIAMEA Lam. Cesalpiniacer. Kassod tree. 


The kassod tree is of rather low stature, with twiggy branches and 
bluish leaves up to a foot in length. In the late summer and early 
autumn, when all of the other showy leguminous trees have ceased to 
bloom, this tree bears axillary and terminal panicles of attractive 
bright-yellow flowers. In Honolulu it has been planted more or less ex- 
tensively in private grounds. The native home of the kassod tree is 
southern India and Malaysia. (Adapted from Rock, Ornamental Trees 
of Hawaii, p. 99.) 


54925. LEPISANTHES ERIOLEPIS Radlk. Sapindacez. 
* Seeds collected in the Philippines by F. X. Williams.” 
An East Indian tree with pinnate leaves composed of about four pairs 


of oblong leaflets and small whitish flowers borne in dense panicles. 
(Adapted from Actes du Congrés International de Botanistes, 1877, p. 106.) 


54926. Poryscrias NoposA (Blume) Seem. Araliacez. 

“Seeds collected in the Philippines by F. X. Williams.” 

The malapapaya is a lofty tree found in nearly every Province of the 
Philippine Islands. It sometimes reaches a height of 100 feet, with a 
straight trunk and compound leaves over 3 feet in length. The yellowish 
white, light, very soft wood is considered one of the best match woods 
and also is valuable for very light construction purposes. (Adapted from 
Whitford, Forests of the Philippines, pt. 2 p. 89.) 

54927. StTercutia sp. Sterculiacee. 


“Seeds collected in the Philippines by F. X. Williams.” 


54928. Acari cranpirtorA (L.) Desv. Fabacee. 
(Sesbania grandijlora Poir.) 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, in charge, 
Department of Botany and Forestry, Experiment Station of the Ha- 
waiian Sugar-Planters’ Association. Received March 2, 1922. 


A small, rapid-growing, soft-wooded tree, 15 to 20 feet in height, with narrow, 
pinnate leaves, large pendulous white flowers, and long, sickle-shaped pods. 


‘ 
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The fleshy petals are used in curries and soups in the Indian Archipelago, 
where this tree is native. The leaves and young shoots are sometimes used 
as fodder. In this country, the far South is the only region suited to this 
ornamental tree. 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 54468. 


54929 to 54958. Fracarta spp. Rosacez. Strawberry. 


From Bourg la Reine, France. Plants purchased from Millet & Fils. Re- 
ceived March 28, 1922. Quoted notes from catalogue of Millet & Fils, 
unless otherwise stated. 


“American strawberry breeders are interested in securing from all parts of 
the world wild species of Fragaria, as well as hybrids and horticultural vari- 
eties. The present collection has been introduced at the recommendation of 
George M. Darrow, of this department, with a view principally to furnishing 
-material for use in the strawberry-breeding work now being conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture. 

“In the development of European strawberries, at least four species have 
taken part. Prior to 1714, when the large-fruited Fragaria chiloensis was 
introduced into France from Chile, European horticulturists had to content 
themselves with the small-fruited native strawberries, F. vesca (wood straw- 
berry) and F. elatior or F. moschata (the hautbois), to which was added, 
shortly after 1600, the American species, F. virginiana. These three were inter- 
crossed and gave rise to numerous horticultural forms, which were in turn 
crossed with the Chilean species. The specific ancestry of many of the culti- 
vated forms is now somewhat obscure and they are here listed as Fragaria spp.” 
(Wilson Popenoe.) 


The following everbearing varieties: 
54929 to 54944. FRAGARIA spp. Hybrid strawberry. 
54929. FRAGARIA sp. 
“Cyrano de Bergerac. Derived from St. Joseph.” 
54930. FRAGARIA sp. ' 


“Jeanne @’Are. Resembling St. Joseph, but more vigorous and 
with larger fruits.” (Robinson, Vegetable Garden, p. 702.) 


54931. FRAGARIA sp. 

“La Constante. This is a synonym of St. Joseph.” 
54932. FRAGARIA sp. 

“Ta Perle. A variety of the highest merit with large pink fruits.” 
54933. FRAGARIA sp. 


“La Productive. <A cross between St. Joseph and Edward Lefort; 
plants vigorous, tall; fruits large, oblong, bright red, with very juicy 
and very sweet pink flesh. It is an everbearing variety, flowering 
very early in the spring.” (Robinson, Vegetable Garden, p. 708.) 


54934. FRAGARIA sp. 
“Louis Rossignol. An improved form of St. Joseph.” 
54935. FRAGARIA sp. 
“ Odette. An everbearing variety with long fruits of very good 
quality.” 
54936. FRAGARIA sp. 


“ St. Antoine de Padoue. A much more vigorous variety than St. 
Joseph, the result of a cross between that variety and Royal Sover- 
eign. The large, conical fruits with very sweet, juicy flesh are 
borne until the end of July, then again in September and October.” 
(Robinson, Vegetable Garden, p. 703.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 41978. 
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54937. FRAGARIA Sp. 


“St. Joseph. A bushy, rather dwarf, trailing plant which bears 
abundantly through the whole summer up to the first frosts. The 
medium-sized, heart-shaped fruits have rosy white, juicy, fragrant 
flesh.” (Robinson, Vegetable Garden, p. 701.) 


The following standard varieties: 
54938. FRAGARIA sp. 


“Dr. Hogg. Very much like the British Queen in habit, but with 
larger, fine scarlet fruits with very solid pinkish juicy flesh having 
a delicate fragrance.” (Robinson, Vegetable Garden, p. 697.) 


54939. FRAGARIA sp. 


“ Docteur Morére. A very vigorous variety with very large, broad 
fruits which are deep red when ripe, with pink, sugary flesh resem- 
bling that of the Chilean strawberry in flavor.” (Robinson, Vege- 
table Garden, p. 683.) 


54940. FRAGARIA Sp. 

“ Espoir. A vigorous variety with very large dark-red fruits of 
fine quality.” 
54941. FRAGARIA Sp. 

“ Hericart (Vtesse H. de Thury). A medium-sized fruit, of a 
brilliant-red color and fine quality.” 
54942. FRAGARIA sp. 


“ Louis Gauthier. A tall, robust plant bearing an abundance of 
large round pinkish fruits having juicy, fragrant flesh of very good 
quality.” (Robinson, Vegetable Garden, p. 687.) Y 


54943. FRAGARIA sp. 


“Madame Meslé. A vigorous plant, a cross between General 
Chanzy and Docteur Morére, which bears an abundance of very 
large, oblong, tapering fruits of a beautiful vermilion red. The 
flesh is pink and of a delicate flavor.” (Robinson, Vegetable Gar- 
den, p. 689.) 


54944, FRAGARIA sp. 


“White Pineapple. White fruits with excellent, very abundant, 
white flesh.” 


54945 and 54946. FRAGARIA MOSCHATA Duchesne. Hautbois strawberry. 


54945. “ Belle Bordelaise. A thickset compact plant with rather 
long, often conical, fruits which ripen about the middle of June.” 
(Robinson, Vegetable Garden, p. 677.) 


54946. “ Marguerite Lebreton. Very early; bears an abundance of 
long fruits; the best variety for forcing.” 


54947 to 54958. FRAGARIA VESCA L. Wood strawberry. 


54947. “Belle de Meaux. Dark-red fruits, somewhat elongated, 
with red flesh of excellent quality.” 


54948. “ Belle de Paris. An everbearing variety with mottled 
leaves and very large, spherical (sometimes flattened) fruits. 
One of the best.” 


54949. “ Belle de Peraudiere. Blunt red fruits with fragrant flesh.” 
54950. “ Belle du Mont Cenis. Large, white, very good fruits.” 


54951. “Belle du Mont Dore. A somewhat elongated fruit with 
firm yellow flesh.” 


54952. “Bush white. An alpine bushy variety with white fruits.” 
(Robinson, Vegetable Garden, p. 675.) 
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_ 54953. “ Gaillon de Semis. One of the more vigorous of the ever- 
bearing varieties; for use on poor or wornout soils. Excellent 
as a border.” 


54954. “Janus. <A very fine alpine variety, very productive, with 
large, conical fruits which are almost black when ripe. It comes 
true from seed.” (Robinson, Vegetable Garden, p. 675.) 


54955. “ Madame Beraud. A blunt variety with obtuse red fruits 
of very good quality.” 


54956. “ Marie de Volder. Elongated fruits of excellent quality.” 


54957. “Millet. A rather early robust variety with bright-red 
conical and flattened fruits with exquisite sugary flesh.” 


54958. “ President Meuren. A variety with very fine, highly col- 
ored, somewhat elongated fruits.” 


54959 to 54962. Carsicum annuum L. olanaces. Red pepper. 


From Granada, Spain. Seeds purchased by Miss Ola Powell from Sr. 
Juan Leyva, Granada, Spain, through Gaston Smith, American consul. 
Received March 30, 1922. Quoted notes by Miss Powell. 


“These peppers were much larger than any pimientos I have seen growing 
in the United States. The flesh was very thick and crisp and of delicious flavor. 
I ate them as one would eat apples.” 


54959. “ Cornicabra de Murcia. This is the one which is most exten- 
sively grown in Murcia and used for making ground sweet pepper. I 
ate many of them while in Spain. Although I was told it was too 
early in the season to get this year’s finished product, it seemed to me 
that the flavor and color had been remarkably retained.” 


54960. “ De cuatro cascas. The largest pimiento I found; it is claimed 
to be the earliest ripening pepper. There did not appear to be very 
many fruits to each plant. If this variety can be made to ripen early 
in the United States I am sure it will prove a good one for use among 
Home-Demonstration Club members.” 


54961. “ Dulce de Espana. A thick-fleshed variety of delicious flavor; 
the plants were no larger than those of De cuatro cascas, but they 
seemed to bear more fruit. It is rather longer than the others and is 
the sweet pepper used for canning in Spain.” 


54962. “ Morrén granadino (heart-shaped). A rather choice improved 
variety.” 


549638. Barrineronia asratica (L.) Kurz. Lecythidacee., 


From Honolulu, Hawaii. Seeds presented by Dr. H. L. Lyon, in charge, 
Department of Botany and Forestry, Experiment Station of the Hawaiian 
Sugar-Planters’ Association. Received March 17, 1922. 


A large, handsome, Hast Indian tree with thick, leathery, shining, bright- 
green leaves and very conspicuous flowers with four white petals and numerous 
crimson-tipped stamens, resembling a brush. The fruit is quite large and is 
the shape of a 4-sided pyramid; it is smooth on the outside and contains one 
seed. The tree forms extensive beach forests on some of the Pacific islands. 
In the Molukkas an illuminating oil is extracted from the seeds, and the dry 
fruits are gathered by the natives and used as floats for their fish nets. 
(Adapted from Rock, Ornamental Trees of Hawaii, p. 663.) 


“Mr. Rock believes that this tree should be planted on the sandy beaches and 
keys of Florida.” (David Fairchild.) 


For previous introduction, see S. P. I. No. 36867. 
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54964 to 54966. Crratonia smuiqua L. Cesalpiniacee. Carob. 


From Malaga, Spain. Budwood presented by Sr. Luis Liro Ortiz, through 
Gaston Smith, American consul, Malaga, Spain. Received March 30, 
1922. Quoted notes by Sr. Ortiz, unless otherwise stated. 


“In recent years carob cultivation has received serious attention in Cali- 
fornia, and efforts have been made to secure the best varieties from the Medi- 
terranean region for trial in that State. These three which have been sent 
in by Sr. Luis Liro Ortiz are recommended as some of the best which are 
grown in the region of Malaga.” (Wilson Popenoe.) 


“With the exception of the Castellana, the carob grows in all this region 
without any cultural attention, often having the appearance of a wild tree. 
The Castellana is the only sort propagated by grafting. It is considered to 
be the most productive of all.” 


54964. “ Bravie. Cuttings from a 35-year-old tree growing on the prop- 
erty of Basilia Mira Gutierrez, at Pago del Pino, District of Torrox. 
The tree receives no care whatever and is growing in dry, stony soil; 
in spite of these conditions, it produces long pods, somewhat more 
slender than those of Castellana.’ 


54965. “ Castellana. Cuttings from a tree growing on the property of 
the widow of Salvador Mira Rico, at Pago del Pino, in the District of 
Torrox, Province of Malaga. The rootstock is of the Bravie variety 
and was top-worked to Castellana seven years ago. At present it yields 
excellent crops of long carobs, in spite of the fact that it is never 
pruned nor cultivated and that it is growing on stony land.” 


“The pods of this variety are about 8 inches long, plump, and very 
sweet. It appears to be an excellent sort.” (Wilson Popenoe.) 


54966. “ Macho. Cuttings from a tree 30 to 35 years old, growing on 
the property of Salvador Molina Sanchez, at Pago del Pino, District 
of Torrox. The tree has been abandoned and stands on dry, rocky 
ground; in spite of this, it produces a large quantity of short, 
broad carobs.” 


54967. Dioscorza tTriripaA L. f. Dioscoreacee. Yampi. 


From Panama, Canal Zone. Collected by Dr. David Fairchild, Agricultural 
Explorer in Charge of the Office of Foreign Seed and Plant Introduction, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Received October 3, 1921. Numbered March, 
1922. 

“This is a purple-skinned variety of the yampi. The yampi is not a strong 
grower, but since some of the most delicious of all the tropical yams belong to 
this species it will be well worth while if some of the varieties can be grown 
successfully in Florida. The Jeaves of this variety are five-lobed and the stem 
two to four winged, with purple lines on the wings.” (R. A. Young.) 


54968. Sosa max (L.) Piper. Fabacez. | Soy bean. 
(Glycine hispida Maxim.) 


From Harbin, Manchuria. Seeds presented by B. W. Skvortzow. Received 
February 28, 1922. 


Introduced for experimental work by specialists of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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- Bactris utilis. 


INDEX OF COMMON AND SCIENTIFIC NAMES. 


Abutilon theophrasti, 54748, 
avicennae. See A. theophrasti. 
Acacia verek, 54799. 
Afzelia rhomboidea. See Pahudia rhom- 
boidea. 
Agati grandiflora, 54928. 
Aleurites fordii, 54738. 
montana, 54703. 


Alfalfa, Medicago sativa: 


Alps, 54729. 
Poitou, 54730. 
Provence, 54731. 
Amaranthus caudatus, 54732. 
gangeticus melancholicus, 54733. 
Ampelocissus imperialis, 54727. 
Andropogon rufus. See Cymbopogon 
rufus. 
Amnona sp., 54682, 
Apple, Tonkin, Malus dowmeri, 54903. 
Apricot, Japanese, Prunus mume: 
Beni Kaga, 54709. 
Sashi, 54710. 
. Bungo, 54711. 
~ Hanakami, 54712. 
Inkyo, 54713. 
Joshu, 54714, 
Kichirobei, 54715 
Ko mume, 54716. 
Koshu, 54717. 
Masui, 54718. 
Rinshu, 54719. 
Shidare, 54720, 54721. 
Shira Kaga, 54722. 
Tama mume, 54723. 
Unnamed, 54780. 
Unryu, 54724. 
Yoro, 54725. 
Avena sativa, 54911. 


See Guilielma utilis. 

Barley. See Hordeum spp. 

Barringtonia asiatica, 54968. 

Bean, bonavist, Dolichos lablab, 54791. 
soy, Soja maz, 54794, 54795, 54806- 

54888, 54968. 
Belvedere, Kochia scoparia, 54734. 
Berry, Colombian, Rubus macrocarpus, 
54701. 

Bromelia pinguin, 54798. 

Bucklandia populnea, 54692. 

Bupleurum fruticosum, 54693. 


Camoensia maxima, 54805. 
Capsicum annuum, 54778, 54959-54962. 


Carob, Ceratonia siliqua: 
Bravie, 54964. 
Castellana, 54965, 
Macho, 54966. 
Cassia grandis, 54706. 
nodosa, 54923. 
siamea, 54924, 
Casuarina sumatrana, 54705. 
Ceratonia siliqua, 54964-54966, 
Cherry, bush, Prunus tomentosa, 54757. 
flowering, Prunus serrulata, 54781, 
Chilacayote, Cucurbita ficifolia, 54700. 
Chirimorifion, Annona sp., 54682. 


Citrus sinensis, 54699. 


Clover, red, Trifolium pratense, 54707, 
54708, 54728, 54739, 54779, 54889, 
54905. 

Coffea amara, 54800. 

arabica, 54683. 
liberica, 54684. 

Coffee. See Coffea spp. 

Coiz lacryma-jobi ma-yuen, 
54908. 

Cotton. See Gossypium spp. 

Cowpea, Vigna sinensis, 54760. 

Cucurbita ficifolia, 54700. 

Cupressus sempervirens, 54918. 

Currant, garden, Ribes vulgare: 

Comet, 54770. 

Little Croft Beauty, 54787. 
New Red Dutch, 54771. 
Perfection, 54772. 

Raby Castle, 54773, 54786, 54801. 
Red Dutch, 54774. 

Red Grape, 54775. 

Victoria, 54802. 

White Dutch, 54803. 

White Grape, 54804. 

Cymbopogon rufus, 54679. 

Cypress, Cupressus sempervirens, 54918. 


54906- 


Danthonia setacea, 54736. 
Davidsonia pruriens, 54785. 
Dioscorea alata, 54900. 
cayenensis, 54901. 
trifida, 54686, 54967. 
Diospyros kaki, 54681, 54741. 
Dolichos lablab, 54791. 


Echinochloa colonum, 54678. 

crusgalli edulis, 54749, 54750. 
Elaeocarpus angustifolius, 54890. 
Erythrina indica. See H. variegata. 

monosperma, 54897. 

variegata, 54896, 54898. 
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Eugeissona triste, 54768. 

Eugenia brasiliensis. See E. dombeyi. 
dombeyi, 54777. 
kloteschiana, 54702. 


Ficus ehretioides, 54891. 
hispida, 54892. 
Fig, Indian, Opuntia ficus-indica, 54689. 
Flacourtia euphlebia, 54691. 
Fragaria spp., 54929-54944. 
moschata, 54945, 54946. 
vesca, 54947-54958. 


Galphimia brasiliensis. 
brasiliensis. 

Ginger, Zinziber sp., 54899. 

Glycine hispida. See Soja maz. 

Gossypium barbadense, 54688. 

nanking, 54685. 

Grape, Amur, Vitis amurensis, 54758, 
54759. 

Grass, Hchinochloa spp, 54678, 54749, 


54750. 
jaragua, Cymbopogon rufus, 54679. 
kangaroo, Themeda australis, 
54737. 
molasses, Melinis minutiflora, 
54680. 


Paspalum notatwum, 54904. 

wallaby, Danthonia setacea, 547386, 
Grewia stylocarpa, 54893. 
Grumichama, Hugenia dombeyi, 54777. 
Guilielma utilis, 54776. 


Hordeum vulgare coeleste, 54742. 
vulgare pallidum, 54912-54917. 
Hydnocarpus anthelminthica, 54726. 


Joseph’s-coat, Amaranthus gangeticus 
melancholicus, 54733. 

Juglans regia, 54788-54790. 

Juniper, Juniperus phoenicea, 54919. 

Juniperus phoenicea, 54919. 


Kaki, Diospyros kaki, 54681, 54741. 
Kassod tree, Cassia siamea, 54924. 
Khaya nyasica, 54920. 

Kochia scoparia, 54734. 


Lanagon, Flacourtia euphlebia, 54691. 

Lathyrus sativus, 54792. 

Lepisanthes eriolepis, 54925. 

Love-lies-bleeding, Amaranthus cauda- 
tus, 54732. 


Mahogany, African, Khaya nyasica, 
54920. 
Maikrabao, Hydnoearpus anthelmin- 


thica, 54726. 
Majanji, Uapaca kirkiana, 54769. 
Malapapaya, Polyscias nodosa, 54926. 
Malus doumeri, 54903. 
Mangifera indica, 54690. 
Mango, Victoria, Mangifera indica, 
54690. 


See Thryallis 
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Ma-yuen, Coix lacryma-jobi ma-yuen, 
54906-54908. 

Medicago falcata, 54751. 

sativa, 54729-54781. 

Melinis minutifiora, 54680. 

Mesua ferrea, 54687. 

Millet, barnyard, Echinochloa crusgalk 
edulis, 54749, 54750. 

Mu-oil tree, Aleurites montana, 54708. 

Myrianthus arboreus, 54910. 


Oats, Avena sativa, 54911. 

Olea sp., 54782. 

Olive, wild, Olea sp., 54782. 

Olombé, Solanum pierreanum, 54695. 
Opuntia ficus-indica, 54689. 

Orange, Citrus sinensis, 54699. 
Oryza sativa, 54748, 54744. 


Pahudia rhomboidea, 54784. 
Palm, Hugeissona triste, 54768. 
Phoeniz ouseleyana, 54767. 
Panicum miliaceum, 54752-54755, 
54762-54766. 
Paspalum notatum, 54904. 
Pejibaye, Guilielma utilis, 54776. 
Pepper, red, Capsicum annuum: 
Cornicabra de Murcia, 54959. 
Datil, 54778. 
De cuatro cascas, 54960. 
Dulce de Espafia, 54961. 
Morrén granadino, 54962. 
Pera do campo, Hugenia klotzschiana, 
54702. 
Phoenix ouseleyana, 54767. 
Pistacia lentiscus, 54694, 
Plum, Japanese, Prunus salicina, 
54756. 
Polyscias nodosa, 54926. 
Proso, Panicum miliaceum, 54752- 
54755, 54762-54766. 
Prunus mume, 54709-54725, 54780. 
salicina, 54756. 
serrulata, 54781. 
tomentosa, 54757. 
Psidium sp., 54783. 
Pyrus doumeri. See Malus doumeri. 


Radish, Daikon, Raphanus sativus, 
54793. 
Raphanus sativus, 547938. 
Ribes vulgare, 54770-54775, 54786, 
54787, 54801-54804. 
Rice, Oryza sativa, 547438, 54744, 
wild, Zizania latifolia, 54761. 
Rosa gentiliana, 54735, 54740. 
Rose, Rosa gentiliana, 54735, 54740. 
Rubus macrocarpus, 54701. 


Saccharum oficinarum, 54902. 

Sesban aegyptiacum, 54894. 

Sesbania grandifiora. See Agati grand- 
tflora. 

Sideroxylon macranthum, 54895. 

Soja max, 54794, 54795, 54806-54888, 
54968. ; 
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Solanum pierreanum, 54695. 
Sollya heterophylla, 54696. 
Sorbus torminalis, 54796, 54797. 


Sterculia sp., 54927. 


Stevia rebaudiana, 54677. 
Strawberry : 
hautbois, Fragaria moschata: 

Belle Bordelaise, 54945. 
Marguerite Lebreton, 54946. 
hybrid, rragarie spp.: 
Cyrano de Bergerac, 54929. 
Dr. Hogg, 54938. 
Docteur Morére, 54939. 
Espoir, 54940. 
Hericart, 54941. 
Jeanne d’Arc, 54930. 
La Constante, 54931. 
La Perle, 54932. 
La Productive, 54933. 
Louis Gauthier, 54942. 
Louis Rossignol, 54934. 
Madame Meslé, 54943. 
Odette, 54935. 


St. Antoine de Podbee: 54936. 


St. Joseph, 54937. 
White Pineapple, 54944. 
wood, Fragaria vesca: 
Belle de Meaux, 54947. 
de Paris, 54948. 
de Peraudiere, 54949. 
du Mont Cenis, 54950. 
du Mont Dore, 54951. 
Bush white, 54952. 
Gaillon de Semis, 54953. 
Janus, 54954. 
Madame Beraud, 54955. 
Marie de Volder, 54956. 
Millet, 54957. 
President Meuren, 54958. 
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Strychnos mellodora, 54921. 
Sugar cane, Saecharum officinarum, 
54902. 


Themeda australis, 54737. 

Thryallis brasiliensis, 54697. 

Trichilia chirindensis, 54922. 

Trifolium pratense, 54707, 54708, 54728, 
54739, 54779, 54889, 54905. 

Triticum aestivum, 54745-54747, 54909. 

vulgare. See T. aestivum. 
Tung-oil tree, Alewrites fordii, 54788. 


Uapaca kirkiana, 54769. 
Ukuhla, Trichilia chirindensis, 54922. 


Vetch, bitter, Lathyrus sativus, 54792. 
Vigna sinensis, 54760. 
Vitis amurensis, 54758, 54759. 
imperialis. See Ampelocissus im- 
perialis. : 
Voandzeia subterranea, 54704. 


Walnut, Juglans regia, 54788-54790. 
(Wheat, common, Triticum aestivum, 
54745-54747, 54909. 


Yam, greater, Dioscorea alata, 54900. 

Yellow Guinea, Dioscorea cayen- 
ensis, 54901. 
Yampi, Dioscorea trifida, 54686, 54967. 
Zanthorylum alatum  planispinum, 
54698. 
Zinziber sp., 54899. 
Zizania latifolia, 54761. 
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